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FRANCE, GERMANY AND ENGLAND: 


TWO FRENCH VIEWS. 


AssuMING that a war between France and Germany is a certainty in 
the not far distant future, it is only natural that the French military 
authorities should give due consideration to the question as to how 
the campaign should be conducted in order to save the honour of the 
French nation. There is some reason to fear that, in spite of their 
defeat in the war of 1870, the French are disposed to be too sanguine, 
and to anticipate, without much solid foundation for such hopes, a 
reversal of the disasters which culminated at Sedan. To be prepared 
to face the worst is a maxim inculcated by a stoical school of 
philosophy ; but to obviate the worst by wise precautions ere it is 
too late would be a far more desirable course. 

In a book, written without any pretensions to rhetorical artifice or 
captivating graces of style,| M. Gustave de Nercy, who served as a 
cavalry-officer in the war of 1870, plainly declares that French 
military tactics are grossly defective, and that, for want of competent 
generals, France may be again defeated. He, moreover, warns his 
countrymen that the Germans have intimated their intention to 
crush the French so effectively in the next conflict between the two 
countries that it will be a very long time ere the vanquished nation 
can lift its head again. The work acknowledges the heroic bravery 
of the French soldiers. It is, in the opinion of the author, mainly, 
if not entirely, on account of incapable generals that the war of 
1870 ended so unhappily for France. In the first place, the idea of 

1 La Future Débdcle. Par Gustave de Nercy, ex-Capitaine Commandant de 
Cavalerie. Paris: P. V. Stock, Ancienne Librarie, Tresse et Stock. 
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taking the defensive, which was adopted by the French military 
authorities was, he considers, a fatal mistake. This notion is stil} 
adhered to, though it is opposed to the instincts and the traditions 
of the French army. 

M. de Nercy, after the close of the campaign in which his country 
was so humiliated, asked himself how it could have happened that 
the veterans of the Crimea, of Italy, of Mexico, and of Algeria, the 
victors at Malakoff, Solferino, and Puebla, could have been beaten 
in such a thorough-going fashion. 

Following the advice of the great Napoleon, he devoted himself to 
the study of military works of a practical character. He read al) 
that he could find about the campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Frederick the Great, Turenne, Napoleon himself, and many other 
celebrated commanders. He even studied minutely the tactics 
pursued in the Turco-Russian War of 1877. Having drawn up an 
analysis of various campaigns from authentic documents, he presented 
it to the French Minister of War, but without much practical result 
apparently so far as the military authorities were concerned. From his 
researches M. de Nercy has drawn the conclusion that the sole cause 
of the disasters suffered by France was the absolute ignorance of the 
most elementary principles of the art of war exhibited by the French 
generals in 1870. He goes farther, and maintains that this 
ignorance is still shown in the military manceuvres and preparations 
of the present time. 

This is alarming from the standpoint of French patriotism ; but it 
is better for a nation to know its own weaknesses and the dangers 
that menace it. The Germans owed much of their success in the 
war, we are told, to the promptitude with which they took advantage 
of their enemy’s blunders. In Germany, even inferior officers are 
encouraged to offer suggestions as to the conduct of a campaign. In 
France the commander-in-chief will not aliow any advice to be given 
to him ; so at least we are informed by the author of this remarkable 
book. 

Amongst the mistakes which M. de Nercy attributes to the French 
generals is the want of concentration in defensive movements. 
Moreover, the great object of a campaign has been entirely lost sight 
of—namely, the annihilation of the enemy. The German military 
writer, Van der Goltz, is quoted in order to show the imbecility of 
the French tactics : 

“The way to make war is to attack the enemy... . . We should 
never stop till the end has been attained. The more the offensive 
is taken completely, confidently, and resolutely, the greater are the 
chances of success.” 

Napoleon, too, was of the same opinion : 

“To attack is to conquer ; to wait till the enemy attacks is to be 
repulsed.” 
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It is pointed out that the great conqueror who won Austerlitz 
always took the offensive in the beginning of each campaign. This 
is the true way to win, M.de Nercy declares; and this is what the 
French generals of to-day have yet to learn. 

The Germans have thoroughly realised the advantage of assuming 
the offensive, so much so that their frontier has been constructed from 
the purely offensive standpoint ; while the French has been estab- 
lished on purely defensive lines. A chapter is devoted to the eluci- 
dation of this important question, and the author speaks rather 
contemptuously at the close of it about a certain French general’s 
speech at Méziéres as to the security of the French forts. 

He dwells bitterly on the injury done by the wmilitary prejudices 
which have become sacrosanct in France. He thinks that reform is 
necessary in this respect. To say of an officer that he comes from 
Saint Cyr is sufficient still in the French army to place him above 
his brother-officers. But, as M. de Nercy observes, it does not give a 
man military genius to have spent ten years in some particular school. 
All the generals of 1870 came from the military schools! This fact 
speaks for itself. The French have certainly a tendency to be 
school-ridden in literature as well as in the military art. 

Furthermore, the author acknowledges that, with regard to 
armament and numbers, the French are well-prepared. It is in 
strategy that they are likely to fail. This was Moltke’s opinion, 
and M. de Nercy strongly relies on it in support of his own view. 

The book ought to create a profound impression in France. If 
it has the effect of improving French military tactics and teaching 
French generals how to win battles, it will not have been written in 
vain. 

The pessimistic tone of M. de Nercy with regard to the possible 
results of the next war between France and Germany may be con- 
trasted with the diplomatic foresight and cool deliberation exhibited 
in another volume on the foreign and colonial policy of France.’ 
The author of the latter work, the Comte de Chandordy, boldly 
advocates a friendly alliance between England and France, and an 
abandonment of all ambitious schemes of colonisation by the French 
Government as detrimental to his country’s vital interests. He con- 
siders that the hostility to England cherished by many Frenchmen 
is merely sentimental. Even with regard to Egypt, he points out 
that France is herself to blame for the advantages gained in that 
respect by England, inasmuch as she neglected to fulfil her obligations 
to that country. Germany has pretended to encourage the creation 
of French colonies with sinister motives—such is this writer’s 
interpretation of recent events. He advises French statesmen to 
disregard the counsels of those who desire only to weaken France, 


1 Considerations sur la Politique, Extérieure et Coloniale de la France. Parle Comte 
de Chandordy. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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and to cultivate amicable relations with a Power which, within the 
last half-century, has acted in concert with France. In order to 
assure the future of his country, the Comte de Chandordy believes 
that three objects should be kept in view—to give up the idea of 
colonial expansion in regions far away from France, to fortify the 
French position in the Mediterranean, and never to lose sight of the 
necessity of restoring the French frontier to its normal and historic 
position. To his mind, friendship founded on identity of interests, 
between France and Germany, is impossible. With Russia and 
England as allies of France, the arrogant claims of Germany would, 
in his opinion, soon receive a salutary check. 

In the two works just noticed, there is an amount of candour in 
dealing with the future and the hopes of their own country, on the 
part of these two able and courageous Frenchmen, which is a healthy 
symptom of self-criticism and of disregard for more sentimental 
Chauvinism. It is better to look stern facts in the face than to 
indulge in vain boasts which may be followed by stultifying results. 
If the disasters of 1870 and 1871 lead to the triumph of common 
sense in French public life, then perhaps the sad lesson of Sedan 
may yet prove a source of strength, and not of weakness, to the 
French nation. 

D. F. HANniGaN. 





THE INDIVIDUAL ALWAYS THE UNIT. 


Mr. FREDERIC Harrison, in a review’ of John Stuart Mill’s life- 
work, and in a critical estimate of its permanent usefulness, amongst 
other matters discusses the value of his contributions to Sociology. 
After rightly deciding that Mill’s Individual, apart from logical 
convenience, or for purposes of analysis or classification, is relative 
only, and that we cannot find or imagine a normal human being 
living a complete and continuous human life, apart from his organic 
social surroundings; he then proceeds to discourse upon the right of 
the Individual as against the Community, and also to adjudicate upon 
the fundamental question, as to whether the Family or the Individual 
is the smallest substantive body or unit of the social organism: 
“To talk, in social science, about the ‘ rights of Individuals,’ or the 
separate life of Individuals, or the independence of Individuals, or the 
conduct that solely concerns the Individual, unless we are using these 
terms as convenient hypotheses of abstract analysis, not as real, 
permanent, substantive facts of nature, is as incoherent as to talk of 
‘the rights’ of the nervous system, or the separate life of a detached 
nerve or organ in the dissected body. In social science, the smallest 
substantive organism of which society is composed isthe Family, not 
the Individual. A Family, as such, has a rudimentary organic life 
of its own; but an Individual has not. A Family on an isolated 
island can conceivably continue a normal, but very low type of human 
life, physical, moral, intellectual, and progressive, and can transmit 
somewhat that can be called the germs of human civilisation from 
generation to generation, An Individual cannot do this, and there- 
fore is not, normally speaking, man at all. The unit of society is. 
the Family, not the Individual, which is an abstract artifice of 
analytic classification. And the social science which starts with 
Individuals, not with Families, is based on a radical sophism.” 

Now, putting aside for the present the comment on “ the rights of 
Individuals ” in the first sentence, we will proceed to examine the 
matter contained in the second sentence onwards, to the finish of 
the paragraph. 

Merely remarking that we should find it very hard to imagine a 
normal Family transmitting ‘‘somewhat that can be called the germs of 


1 Nineteenth Century, September 1896. 
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human civilisation from generation to generation,” apart from a social 
environment, we shall first begin our examination of the proposition 
that “the unit of society is the Family, not the Individual,” by 
asking what is the difference between a certain society called the 
“State” and other groupings of Individuals within its limits? The 
answer to this question is, that a State differs from all the groupings 
or societies within its limits by not only containing them, but by 
governing them ; whereas these subordinate societies rule over their 
own members only, and can formally withdraw without losing their 
nationality. This preponderating society, whose central government 
solely possesses the legislative and administrative powers over all the 
societies combined is a political one—that is, always from the 
beginning an aggregation of all the Individuals within its limits for 
purposes of offence or defence against external enemies, and for 
internal convenience and safety. The subordinate societies (clubs, 
leagues, local governments, manufactures, large firms, such as 
Shoolbred’s and Whiteley’s, universities, schools, prisons, hospitals, 
workhouses, &c.), on the other hand, may or may not be political, 
but those that are so have no legislative or administrative powers 
of government over the State, but, like the Primrose League, are 
rightly called political bodies when they busy themselves with, and 
influence the construction and policy of, these powers. 

Therefore it is not a fundamental fallacy, as our critic calls it 
(p. 494), to use Society and the State as if they were interchange- 
able terms, for the things themselves are clearly identical. The 
State is a political, social organism, as the French Academy is a 
literary one, the Royal Academy an art one, or Whiteley’s a trade 
one, with the difference that the State includes these others, whatever 
their composition. As these included societies are subordinate to 
the State, they should be called organs; but unfortunately for the 
biological analogy, they are not only organisms but social organisms 
equally with the State, which is,; however, a social organism par 
excellence, with a difference in fact. There is, indeed, no animal 
organism that we are aware of (parasites are indeterminate and 
indefinite creatures, and hardly apply here), which contains other 
organisms, but only organs, whereas these contained, governed, sub- 
ordinate bodies are organisms which only partially govern their own 
members while subject to the legal limitations of their container. 
Now, this only shows how awkward anatomical and physiological 
language becomes in the long run, and how it cramps and embar- 
rasses thought on a difficult subject, 

The social organism called the State, then, the only one known 
to history down to the present time, was always a political one— 
and it will remain so; until utopian environments and ideal condi- 
tions come into operation. In our opinion, Mr. Harrison, in his own 
mind, has been mixing up the State with the central government 
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(constitutional or otherwise), which may permanently or temporarily 
hold power in non-agreement with public opinion, that is, with 
the majority of its subjects; but of course, this is quite a different 
thing. 

We must now hasten to show that the smallest substantive 
organism of which the State is composed is not the Family, but the 
Individual. In early times, when the germ of the modern State* 
is first recognised in a gradual grouping together of tribes or smaller 
communities, more or less homogeneous, we nowhere discover the 
Family but always the Individual as the political unit. And if we 
want a good example of such an individual, our old friend, the pater 
Romanus, is handy ; who, amongst other things, was always .the 
political representative of the Family—in fact, the unit of the State. 
That the pater Romanus is supposed by Letourneau and others to 
have possessed more absolute power over his Family than other heads 
of Families belonging to communities of other races does not detract 
from the fact in general of the head’s social and political separation, 
or rather jutting out from his Family as the unit, and unconsciously, 
of course, as its representative. The Family so represented, inclusive 
of slaves and hangers-on, possessed neither voice nor vote in the 
government, except indirectly: through the central mouthpiece of the 
head—was unknown, both in fact and theory to the constitution (if 
we may so call it) of the community or evolving State. This regimen 
survived until the time at last arrived, after an interval of about 
2000 years, for their several enfranchisement, with the exception 
of the women. Just as before the Reform Bill of 1832, ten- 
pound householders did not count, were not political individual units, 
so women are now unknown to the British Constitution, and are 
only represented by their fathers, brothers, or husbands. At the 
present time a large majority or minority, as the case may be, of the 
individuals or units, as bachelors, only represent themselves; but 
all through history, the Individual is the unit, not the Family. 

As to the deliverance of contemptuous dismissal in the first 
sentence of the paragraph upon “ the rights of the Individual ;” it is 
a biological truism, that every nerve, cell or small organ, when alive 
and undissected, possesses an individuality of its own, which 
constitutes its rights as against aggression on the part of the whole 
biological organism it belongs to. Even slight undue pressure upon 


1 Seeley’s Organic State : see Introduction to “ Political Science,” First Series of 
Lectures, II. and III. Considering the author’s reputation, these lectures (II. and 
III.) are disappointing, though pregnant with thought. His genius seems to have 
led him truthwards, in spite of a want of grasp of his subject, owing to an apparent 
innocence of Darwin and the theory of evolution. Most of the science these lectures 
contain was evidently hammered independently out of his own brain, and truisms 
are often naively mistaken for discoveries. There are some grave errors ; for instance, 
such theocracies as the Muhammedan Empire and the Turkish State, which were 
mostly formed at the point of the sword, were not organic but inorganic States, if 
ever there were such. 
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any one single nerve cell, or organ, by the whole body, through 
design or accident, is resented by the said nerve, cell, or organ not: 
doing its normal work—“ striking,” in fact.’ So it turns out 
sociologically by this comparison, that the Individual possesses rights. 
as against his State, and the difficulty only lies—a very big one— 
in laying down their limits. 

On this occasion of a clever man quite losing his way in the 
sociological forest, it will be interesting to discover whether it is due 
to the ordinary blundering of a thinker who is not a specialist in 
this department of research, or to a cause including more than any 
one particular thinker within its broad embrace. We fancy that in 
assigning it to the latter, we steer truthwards, and that the fallacious. 
assumption, usually and generally taken, of the complete identity of 
the State with the human body is the offender. 

For decades accustomed to run riot in the rank pasturage of far- 
fetched metaphor, we have not only habitually trodden upon the- 
skirts of science, but also upon those of logic and style; accustomed 
to prate of the nervous, the circulatory, the sympathetic systems of a 
Social Organism, and delighted with a language soon to slip into mere 
jargon, whilst forgetting the points of difference plus the unknown 
ones, we have not only mistaken rhetorical falsehoods based on 
analogy for sound induction, but bave also for the purposes of brief 
explanation dragged metaphor, which is a transference of the 
relations between one set of objects to another, into detail and 
excessive elaboration: and thereby, for every additional detail, 
increasing the improbability that the correspondence of the whole 
comparison is sustainable. 

Our ill-use, with the consequences thereof, however, of analogy, 
whose value, even when faint, is that it may suggest observations. 
and experiments with a view to establishing positive scientific truths, 
should not drive us to throw the blame on Mr. Herbert Spencer’s. 
shoulders. This would be shabby indeed! The Sage might retort. 
with Puff in the Critic, “ Give these fellows a good thing, and they 
never know when to have done with it.” Still, an aside now and 
then to us inferior mortals, with human nature’s tendency for over- 
treading a path of least resistance to knowledge (and this it decidedly 
was up to a certain point), would have reminded us in time that 


‘* Est modus in rebus, 
Sunt certi, &c.” 


Now, let us try to find out how Mr. Harrison probably arrives at 
the conclusion that the Family was the unit of the Social organism. 
It must have been somewhat in this way, we fancy. Pondering on 

1 The late Sir J. Russel Reynolds’s (in his address to the Medical Association, 
1873) insistance upon the importance of the growing perception that the special 


organs of the body have general functions with which we have as yet a very im- 
perfect acquaintance, strengthens this truth. 
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the numerous cells within an animal organ, by a not uncommon 
inversion of the usual mental process, their supposed resemblance to 
the many individuals included within a Family was permitted to 
interfere with, to obtrude upon, the actual structure of the thing 
compared, the State; and as it turned out, the unknown points, and 
those of difference, were kept out of sight by the known points of 
resemblance. 

The State, in fact, had to be unmercifully tucked into the 
procrustean bed of metaphor and simile, but the fundamenta relationis 
being too narrow, it could not be done. The idea of the Individual 
as a cell, on the other hand, was evidently avoided from the latter's 
not containing from the beginning of things any contents which 
would match with those of the Family and its adjuncts (slaves, &c.) ; 
but, of course, it was unforeseen by our critic that either with the 
Family even compared with an organ, or the Individual with a 
cell, he would in the end stumble upon an inextricable dilemma. 
For if the Family were an organ, how could the individuals com- 
posing the same be compared with cells, congenital with the 
organ, as thus they would be units before they were wanted, when 
indeed, as we have seen above, the pater Romanus was the sole 
political unit? Or if the individual were a cell, where were the 
contents of the cell to come from, when they would be wanted as. 
units, to set off against the bachelor, slaves, &c., of later times ? 
Extemporised out of the connective tissue, perhaps, or intercellular 
substance? But this would be outside the cell, and therefore 
not resembling the members of a Family. Or from the fissure 
of this cell? But this would involve the transformation and 
bursting up of pater Romanus into a number of individuals. But 
this is impossible ; so absurdity on absurdity ! 

It is important here to add, that in exposing the defectiveness of 
a supposed parity of reasoning, the simile should fail in an essential 
point. According to the authority of Minto,’ “If the object to 
which we infer is known to possess some property incompatible with 
the property inferred, the general resemblance counts for nothing. 
The moon has no atmosphere, and we know that air is an indis- 
pensable condition of life. Hence, however much the moon may 
resemble the earth, we are debarred from concluding that there are 
living creatures on the moon, such as we know exist on the earth.” 
Whately also urges “the importance of considering attentively in 
each case, not what differences or resemblances are intrinsically the 
greatest, but what are those that do, or that do not, affect the 
argument.” Now, we think that we have proved above, that the 
comparisons of the Family with an organ and of the Individual with 
a cell fail in essential points, and therefore our argument complies. 
with both Minto’s and Whately’s tests. 

1 Logic, p. 370. Rhetoric, ch. ii. § 7. 
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Whilst, then, the biological organism has been useful for purposes 
of general comparison and illustration of the State, the pursuit of the 
analogy must not mislead us as to the different nature of the two 
sets of phenomena and their fundamental unlikeness ; and when we 
approach the study of the federal grouping of States, and have to 
fall back biologically upon an anatomical monstrosity, a many-headed 
State, we shall be thankful to have restrained in time our rhetorical 
exaggerations. 

Inference, indeed, from analogy, is but an uncertain guide, and, as 
Jevons’ advises, “‘ we ought, in fact, never to rest satisfied with mere 
analogy, but ought to try to discover the general laws governing 
the case;” and also Minto,’ “the degree of probability is much 
nearer zero than certainty ;” and is it not Burke who especially 
warns us against “those analogies between bodies, natural and 
politic, which, though they may sometimes illustrate arguments, 
furnish no argument of themselves” ?* 

Rather let us join with Heine, in his humorous prayer, “ Heaven 
defend us from the evil one and from metaphor.” And let us also 
remember that metaphor is compressed simile, and all the more 
dangerous in its temptations to us for being so. Lastly, we conclude 
this criticism of a criticism by confidently asserting that the 
proposition “the social science which starts with individuals, not 
with families, is based on a radical sophism ” is itself sophistical and 
entirely fallacious; and that this “ long result of time ” is not a case 
of ‘the individual withering,” but that the Individual has been, and 
will always be, we hope, the Unit. 

Horace SEAL, 


4 Primer of Logic, p. 110. Logie, p. 369. 3 Writer’s italics. 





THE NICENE CREED IN A NOVELETTE. 


THE orthodox doctrines of Christianity have had many defenders, 
and one of the latest and most original is Mr. Coulson Kernahan, 
who has assailed philosophy, science, and history in a little book 
entitled The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. * 

By orthodox Christian doctrines we mean especially the doctrines 
of the miraculous Incarnation of God in the person of Jesus Christ, 
and the miraculous resurrection of Jesus from the tomb. The 
doctrine of the Incarnation is just now the great stronghold of theo- 
logians who are somewhat disturbed by the inroads which philosophy, 
science, and historical criticise. have made upon the old orthodoxy. 
The authenticity and infallibility of the Old Testament are not only 
denied by sceptics but are abandoned by many scholars in the 
English Church; the evolution theory has demolished the old notions 
concerning the creation of the world and the fall of man; the moral 
feeling of educated people has revolted at the barbarous doctrine of 
eternal punishment. Thus to a great extent orthodoxy is shattered ; 
but if dogma is all to disappear what is to become of the great 
organised Churches with their priests and sacraments? They have 
so long rested upon a dogmatic basis that those who are interested 
in them are dismayed at the prospect of the disappearance of dogma, 
They cannot rehabilitate the Old Testament, and intelligent people 
are not likely to welcome back the old horror of hell. 

So we have a new Christian theology; that is to say, though the 
articles of the theology are not new, they have been rearranged. It 
is a Christian theology withoui the Old Testament and minus hell. 
No doubt it is a greatly improved or purified theology; it is the 
theology of Lux Mundi and of certain philosophical theologians, 
It is called the Religion of the Incarnation. Everything else may 
be given up; but this is to remain the essence of the new theology 
—God incarnate in Jesus Christ ; the Deity of Christ ; Trinitarianism 
upon a supposed philosophical foundation. But even this Trini- 
tarianism rests upon a very unstable foundation. It is partly 
historic, so far as it is the birth stories in the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke; it is partly ideal, so far as it rests upon the ideas to 

1 The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil, By Coulson Kernahan, 
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be found in the Fourth Gospel ; and, further, upon what is called the 
historic side, the Incarnation is supposed to be demonstrated by the 
story of the resurrection. 

Many of us have long been convinced that the evidence for the 
Incarnation and Resurrection is altogether insufficient to support 
the structure raised upon it. That doubtful and uncorroborated 
narratives, legendary rather than historic, do not warrant us in 
believing that God actually appeared once on the earth in human 
form ; that the infinite and eternal spirit once only in the course of 
human experience was incarnate in mortal shape; that as Mr. 
Kernahan says : 


“God, out of the great love He bore the world, was willing to become 
man, wherefore the High and Holy One, who inbabiteth Eternity did, for 
man’s sake, humble Himself to become a helpless babe, to live man’s life, to 
share man’s sorrows, and to die man’s death, that henceforth for every 
man life might lose its loneliness and death its horror ; for God was become 
not only man’s Maker and Judge, but also man’s Divine Comrade and 
Brother.” 


But this doctrine, which may be regarded, even by a candid 
unbeliever, as a pathetic and beautiful one, rests upon the very 
slight foundation of the unsupported testimony of vague and 
inconsistent stories in two little books of unknown authorship and 
date. 

Mr. Coulson Kernahan in this book, 7he Child, the Wise Man, 
and the Devil, shows what he thinks would be the consequences if 
the doctrine of the Incarnation were found out to be untrue, and he 
unfolds his apprehensions in the form of a dream story, very power- 
fully and effectively written, but, to our mind, showing very little 
faith in God, and still less in man; and when stripped of all that is 
lent to it by the imagination of the writer, the book has no more 
value than any ordinary Trinitarian tract. 

For according to the views set forth in these pages, apart from the 
Incarnation of Deity in Jesus Christ, we can know nothing of God ; 
and without Christ, in the Catholic sense, life is without joy or hope, 
and death is a terror. 

The first part of the dream describes an imaginary scene in Rome : 


“T dreamt that I stood within the walls of a great city. Under the 
deep, dense blue of an Italian sky, innumerable towers, domes, temples 
and palaces glittered and whitened—like headstones bleaching in a 
cemetery—in the morning sunshine, and high overhead soared the cross- 
crowned cupola of a huge cathedral. 

“ And in the streets and squares of the city, I beheld the vastest con- 
course which the eye of man hath ever witnessed. People of every race 
and every nation swarmed, ant-like, in house and street ; and when I 
looked beyond the city’s limits, I saw that the country, for many miles 
around, was thick with tents and pavilions so that the place had become, as 
it were, the camping ground of nations. 
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“Then turning to one who stood by me, I said, ‘Surely this is Rome, the 
Eternal City ?’ 

“And he made answer, ‘ It is.’ 

‘**¢ And yonder church,’ I said, ‘is it not the church of St. Peter ?’ 

“ *Tt hath been so called of old,’ he responded, ‘ but it is called so, now, 
no longer.’ 

‘¢* What, then, call they it ?’ I asked. 

“«¢The Church of the Ong Gop,’ replied the man. 

“Then said I, ‘Tell me, I pray thee, why the name hath been so 
changed, and what means this multitude, for I am but newly-arrived in 
the city.’ 

“ And looking at me curiously, the man made answer, ‘ Whence come ye, 
that ye know not that they have found the body of the Christ ?’ 

“Then said I, ‘ Nay, that were impossible, for we know that our Saviour 
Christ was crucified and buried, and that He rose again the third day,’ac- 
cording to the Scripture, and ascended into heaven, where he sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father.’ 

“ But he answered me sternly, ‘It is true that the man, whom thou 
callest the Saviour Christ, did claim for Himself that He, being equal with 
God, was not subject unto death, but would rise again the third day. And 
it is true, too, that because His body was not found, His disciples gave out 
that He had so risen and ascended. Wherefore Him hath the world 
idolatrously worshipped, according unto a mortal the glory which belongeth 
only unto Gop. 

“« For know ye not, that they have found in Palestine, in the rock-hewn 
sepulchre whither it was borne nineteen hundred years ago by Joseph of 
Aramathea, the body of Him who claimed that death had no dominion 
over Him.’” 


This is the substance of the first part of the vision. That the 
body of Christ had been found in the tomb where it had lain hidden 
all these centuries ; and so His claim to divinity was destroyed and as 
a consequence His worship was to be abolished in the presence of 
the greatest representatives of the Christian world. And that was 
the occasion of this gathering in Rome. 


‘“‘ Here for the first time, the monarchs of every nation which hath held 
the Christian faith are, with their courts and councils, their lords spiritual 
and temporal, gathered together. Know ye why they are met?” 


The answer is that they have come to make solemn confession of 
their iniquity and of the iniquity of their fathers, in having wor- 
shipped a mortal as God of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very 
God,” &c. 

And then follows a scene in the Cathedral, when the symbols of 
Christianity are removed ; a prayer of penitence offered and the 
worship of the ONE Gop proclaimed. 


“ And out in the sunlight the cannon thundered, and from a hundred 
steeples the bells of Rome burst forth in exultant song, that all men might 
know the Religion of Sorrow was ended and the Religion of Joy was 
begun.” 


That is the event. And as a piece of imaginative work there is 
little fault to find with it. But there is one objectionable feature in 
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the course of the last scene, where, in the penitential prayer it 
is affirmed that Jesus was a deceiver. The Trinitarians may have 
deceived themselves; they were not deceived by Jesus, and it is 
unjust to blame the Galilean teacher for every illusion in which his 
followers have indulged. 

Then according to our dreamer the consequences are revealed. 

First, God is angry, and as men have thus rejected Christ, takes 
Christ away. ‘There is no Christ!” 


“ And as God so spake, it seemed to me that he wiped out—as a child 
wipes out an unfinished sum from a slate—all that the great name of Jesus 
has meant to humanity.” 


So then the dreamer looks down upon a Christless world. The 
implication is that if Christ was only a man the world is left to 
despair. ‘‘ The same sun made glad the morning, the same stars 
made beautiful the night, the men and women who dwelt thereon 
were become haggard, restless and unhappy.” 

The thinker could find no answer to the riddle of the world ; the 
mourner could find no comfort; the sinner no forgiveness or salva- 
tion in this life and no hope of another. 

As a symbol of the blessedness conferred by the Christian 
(Catholic) faith, the writer takes a little child who believes in Jesus. 
The so-called wise man is the critical unbeliever and the Devil sits 
smiling in hell at the success of his plot. 

Now what shall we say to such a presentation of what is held by 
the Church to be the greatest religious truth? It is false in almost 
every particular and in every inference, It is unjust to Jesus, and 
it is unjust to all who hold a theistic form of religion. For it is 
well to bear in mind that the religion substituted for Christianity in 
this dream-story is Theism—the people have not become Atheists. 

It is unjust to Jesus, for the writer uses the old shameful and often 
exploded argument that if Jesus Christ were not God, then He was a 
deceiver and impostor. No recognition is made of the fact that He 
did not Himself claim to be more than human; that the Gospels, 
even those which tell the story of the miraculous birth, contradict 
themselves and represent Jesus as the son of Joseph and Mary. It 
takes no notice of the sincerity of Christ’s life, of the beauty of His 
example, only beautiful and imitable if He were only man ; it takes 
no notice of the truth that it is His teaching and not the super- 
naturalism of the Gospels that has been the source of all the good 
which Christianity has accomplished. Perhaps we cannot be 
surprised that the writer cannot see that it is the alleged deity of 
Christ that has caused the comparative failure of Christianity ; that 
sacraments and priests, inquisitions and religious wars, ecclesiastical 
corruption, and popular ignorance and superstition, have flowed from 
the doctrine of the Trinity. 
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We may ask what would happen if the writer's dream came true 
and the body of Jesus be discovered? If what Matthew Arnold 
said represented the truth (as we believe it does) : 


“* Now he is dead! far hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town ; 
And on his grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down,” 


we lose, indeed, the Incarnate God, born as a child, dying as a 
man, rising from the grave and ascending into heaven. But there 
survives one whom we may call a divine man, an unparalleled 
example of sincerity, purity, gentleness, and unselfishness ; one whose 
example we may imitate, and in whose steps we may walk. There 
remains a teacher, whose perfect trust in God had revealed to him 
the Father’s heart, whose own disinterested love had made it possible 
for him to understand and declare the love of God. This life and 
teaching are among the imperishable possessions of the world; and 
it seems to us are all the more intensely powerful when we realise 
that He was in the truest human sense our Comrade and our Brother. 
And it is unjust to the Theist, for to the Theist God remains. 
‘* No Christ, no God,” is the doctrine of this book. It is not true, 
Mr. Kernahan may say that but for Christ he would be without 
God; but to say that without Christ the world knows nothing 
of God is to be ignorant of the religious history of the human race. 
There is such a book as the Old Testament, in which we read 
that there were worshippers, saints, psalmists, prophets, ages before 
Christ. And this is but one instance out of many: 


“OQ God in every temple I see people that see Thee, and in every 
language I hear spoken, people praise Thee.” 


And history as yet tells us of no time and of no civilised race of 
which this has not been true. It may be said that Jesus elevated 
and purified man’s thought of God ; but he was not the first nor the 
last: to tell the world of God and make fellowship between the human 
and the divine possible. 

There are many people in the present day, some still calling them- 
selves Christian, who have reached the position of those described in 
this book; who are convinced that Jesus was born as every human 
being who ever lived has been born, and died as every human being has 
died or will die. But these people are not Godless ; God is more to 
them, nearer to them, dearer to them, now that they realise that 
there is no mediator, and none needed, to intervene. It is true that 
they do not speak of God as their comrade and brother; but, in 
a sense the Trinitarians cannot realise, He is their Father and 
Friend. 

Monotheism or Unitarianism does not make people haggard, 
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restless, and unhappy. The Jews were Monotheists before Christ 
and are so still, but they are not a godless, feeble, miserable race. 
We do not hesitate to say that Unitarians—using the word in its old, 
broad sense of those who sincerely believe in, and devoutly worship, 
and try to serve the One God—are amongst the happiest, wisest, 
strongest of mankind, and amongst them are found those who are 
foremost in every reform and most energetic in every work for the 
good of humanity. It would be invidious to name the familiar 
names of some still living, but the life of one such man as Theodore 
Parker is enough to show the shallowness of Mr. Kernahan’s assump- 
tions. It may be that the “ wise man” strives in vain to solve the 
riddle of the world, but can he be in a worse case than the orthodox 
Christian who sings : 
“ How shall I leave my tomb ? 
With triumph or regret ? 
A fearful, or a joyful doom, 
A curse or blessing meet ? 
Will angel-bands convey 
Their brother to the bar ? 
Or devils drag my soul away, 
To meet its sentence there ? 
Who can resolve the doubt 
That tears my anxious breast ? 
Shall I be with the damned cast out 
Or numbered with the blest ?” 


To such a man, and not to the philosopher, death is a terror. 
The riddle of the world, as it presents itself to the ‘‘ wise man,” 
is infinitely less productive of misery than such a question as is 
presented in these lines must be to one who utters them in sincerity. 
“ Haggard, restless and unhappy” indeed the man may be who 
believes in heaven and hell, but is in a state of uncertainty as to 
which is his destination ; the wise man who, at least, has got rid of 
the fear of hell, even if he does not feel very sure about heaven, is 
by far the happiest of the two, and relieved of this one horrible and 
ever-present anxiety, he can set to work to make the best of earth ; 
and as the devil is but a fiction, a survival from the superstitious 
past, we are not at all affected by his smiling at us. 

The moral law and conscience are left even if Christ did not rise 
from the dead.. ~The Incarnation and the Resurrection did not, for the 
first time, bring the knowledge of right and wrong into the world. 
The beauty of holiness was known before the Gospels were written ; 
and justice and love would still remain the greatest moral forces in 
the world, even if the Gospels were cancelled in the way which Mr. 
Kernahan dreamed. The Theist can smile at Mr. Kernahan’s 
hysterics, and regret that he is incapable of treating with justice a 
form of faith which he evidently does not understand. 


Watrer Lioyp. 





THE TWO SIDES OF THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN QUESTION. 


Soutu AFRICAN politics are being discussed in Great Britain, with 
more strength of feeling, and perhaps a greater amount of dogmatism, 
than the affairs of any other part of the Empire at the present time. 
A few years ago the Cape Colony was almost unknown to the 
majority of the English people, who, as a rule, thought of it only as 
a rather useless and troublesome dependency, inhabited mainly by 
ignorant Dutchmen and barbarous natives; interesting, doubtless, 
from the point of view of the sportsman and missionary, but com- 
mercially valueless. The marvellous progress of the gold and 
diamond industries during the last generation has changed all this, 
and there are now few people who are not interested, either them- 
selves or through their friends, in the gyrations of the “ Kafir 
circus.” The giving of independence to the South African Republic, 
and the relations created by the London Convention of 1884, 
attracted little real interest in England at the time. Now we are 
ready to denounce the statesmanship that deprived the British 
Crown of what should have been one of its brightest gems. This 
feeling that we missed our opportunity, and that we neglected— 
nay, spurned—the prize offered to us, is largely the cause of the 
impatience with which many regard the attempts being made by the 
Home Government to redeem our position and retrieve what was 
lost by our former negligence and apathy. The cry now is that 
things cannot wait; that the natural growth of sentiment and 
march of events are methods too slow to satisfy the necessities of 
the occasion; that political evolution must be hastened by the 
resources of civilisation. 

There are two principal methods of considering and dealing with 
social and political questions. The commoner, and by far the easier, 
is to look at the matter solely from the point of view of our own 
interests and wishes; the juster and more logical is to put our- 
selves in the place of those with whom we seek to deal, and consider 
how the question looks from their point of view. The first of these 
methods is usually adopted with reference to South African matters, 
and undoubtedly it has got many advantages. It is generally suc- 
cessful when adopted by a strong Power dealing with a weak. It 
enables us to make up our minds quickly, and to act with directness 

VoL, 147.—No, I. B 
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and determination. It is the method usually adopted by what are 
called “‘ strong ” men. 

Where, however, those with whom we are dealing are powerful in 
themselves, or are able to attract the support of neutrals whose 
defection may make our course difficult, it is safer. to adopt the 
alternative method of treatment, and consider what may be the 
standpoint of the other side. 

The existence in South Africa of a large body of local or 
Africander feeling strongly opposed to a coercing of the existing 
local powers, and filled with a real sympathy for the maintenance of 
the rights and aspirations of their brethren in the Transvaal and 
Free State, makes it undesirable to deal with these States without 
-due regard for these rights and aspirations. 

The majority of people in England look upon the Boer as an 
ignorant and unprogressive individual, and consequently conclude 
that a State governed by a community of such persons must have 
many grievances from the point of view of the modern reformer. 
It is therefore almost universally accepted that the foreigner or 
uitlander must find his position in such a State asthe South African 
Republic well nigh intolerable. The bitter cry of the outcast 
millionaire is accordingly listened to with commiseration, and his 
loudly proclaimed grievances are accepted without murmur. And 
there is much to be said for the adoption of such an attitude. The 
individual Boer, although as a rule kindly and hospitable to the 
stranger, is without doubt unrefined, unpolished, and ignorant, as we 
count ignorance. His education is scanty. He looks upon modern 
speculation, where it is made known unto him, not alone with sus- 
picion, but with absolute abhorrence. The Scriptures are his only 
books, and the Old Testament is his accepted guide. He has 
“trekked ” through the great Karroo and over the boundless plains 
of the Free State, as the children of Israel did through the wilderness 
of Sinai, and like them surrounded by enemies on every hand. He 
also, after forty years’ struggle, succeeded in establishing for himself 
and his people a settled and acknowledged Government. Naturally 
he compares himself with the only people whose history he knows; 
whose vicissitudes so closely resemble his own, and whose methods 
are so strongly applicable to his circumstances. The Boer is accord- 
ingly an anachronism as a governing agent; his ideas are untouched 
by progressive principles. 

He still has a belief in the personal interference of the Deity, and 
he resents the impiety of the up-to-date scientist who would force 
the hand of God by the application of new-fangled theories to alter 
the course of nature: accordingly he passes a Jaw to make it illegal 
to bring down rain from an impending cloud by the firing off of 
guns. The commandments promulgated by Moses are still by him 
regarded as absolutely binding, and he is determined to compel the 
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forgetfnl and, shall we say, degenerate Israelites who control the 
gold fields of the Rand to remember the commandment that forbids 
work on the Sabbath Day. The habits and methods of the 
capitalist and gold speculator are evil in the sight of the true 
dopper Boer. Johannesburg is to him as one of the Cities of the 
Plain. Its music halls and its dancing saloons, its gamblers and 
its ladies of pleasure, its stock-exchange and its speculators are to 
the old-fashioned and religiously-minded Boer a curse and an 
abomination. He would have none of them, and, from his point 
of view, it wonld be a just retribution were an angel from heaven 
to come and rain fire and brimstone on the place and on its 
inhabitants. 

And the worst of it is that the temptation placed in their way is 
more than many of his people can bear. Their simplicity of character 
and God-fearing principles are being sapped by the examples set to 
them. The pleasures and temptations of London and Paris have 
within a few years been planted at the doors of a primitive people 
7000 miles away. And to the average Boer the Johannesburg 
uitlander is the outward and visible sign of all this wickedness. 
He has come to the country to drain its wealth, and to do this 
more effectually he would sap its independence and rule its destinies. 
It is easy to understand the point of view of the Boer President who 
is alleged to have addressed a meeting at Johannesburg as, “ Friends, 
burghers, thieves, murderers, and uitlanders.” With the government 
of the country in the hands of such a people we can well understand 
the feelings and position of the Europeans who form the great bulk 
of the uitlanders. Every reform granted to them is given with 
reluctance, and every effort is made to keep them from obtaining any 
real influence in the government of the country. 

It is, of course, a mistake to assume, as do many of the Boers, 
that all the uitlanders are men whose only object is to drain the 
country of its wealth, and who care nothing for its permanent well- 
being. Unfortunately, too many of the men who have made immense 
fortunes in the Transvaal have shown that their interest in the country 
is only measured by the extent to which they can fill their purses in 
it. We cannot rightly judge of the attitude of the burghers towards 
the foreigners without understanding the point of view from which 
he sees them. Ten years ago the Transvaal was generally regarded 
in Europe as a pastoral country naturally given over to a semi- 
nomadic people, who lived on their flocks and herds. How those 
people existed and how they governed the country was a matter of 
little interest to those outside their borders. Any one who wished 
to reside among them had little difficulty in acquiring the rights of 
citizenship, and was in no way handicapped in carrying on any 
business he pleased in the country. Suddenly it was discovered that 
the heretofore despised and neglected Republic contained rich gold 
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fields. The experienced diamond diggers from Kimberley poured 
in, and Johannesburg, the city of the Rand, sprang up with pheno- 
menal rapidity. Fortunes were made by the first comers, and 
thousands came hoping to do likewise. Many of the newcomers 
were men of high character, and would have made splendid citizens 
in any community. Several of them honestly desired to make the 
country their own in the best sense of the term. They liked the 
climate; they were attracted by the free and unconventional life ; 
their interests were all centred in the place. These men naturally 
were desirous of acquiring the ordinary rights of citizens, and of 
taking part in the government of their adopted country. The 
admission of such men to citizenship would have resulted in nothing 
but good. They would have introduced the necessary element of 
progress and the new blood without which the country could never 
be adequately developed. With them, however, were intermingled 
a large number of speculators and adventurers, whose main idea was 
to obtain wealth by one means or another. Many succeeded beyond 
expectation, but such success did not satisfy them. They saw the 
possibility of turning their hundreds of thousands into millions and 
their millions into tens of millions. But to do this they considered 
it necessary that they should get control of the government of the 
country, which must be run in the interests of the capitalist. These 
men and their agents joined hands with others also seeking the 
privileges of citizenship. An agitation was got up to influence 
the Boer Government in the direction of certain reforms—reforms 
which to us in England seem just and inevitable. But we must now 
look at the matter from the other side, else we shall not adequately 
appreciate the difficulties that have arisen. 

For several years after the recognition of the South African 
Republic by Great Britain little difficulty was put in the way of the 
enfranchisement of aliens. But the rise and progress of Johannes- 
burg and the agitation of its uitlanders changed all this. The Boer, 
with all his ignorance and uncouthness, isa man of great shrewdness. 
He saw his country—the country which he had won after years of 
struggle—invaded by numberless hordes of foreigners, intent on 
exploiting its wealth and draining its resources, and, to enable them 
to do this the more effectually, demanding a share in the government. 
The burgher naturally began to count heads. He found that, man 
for man, he would be outnumbered in a few years by what was to 
him an alien community, unsympathetic with him from almost every 
point of view. What was he to do? He could not exclude the 
new-comers, but why should he allow himself to be swamped by 
them? He argued that ‘‘ these men are not true settlers or colonists, 
They have not come to stay. They are citizens of other countries, 
whither they will return with the wealth they have accumulated 
here. They will, if they get political power, merely use it to upset, 
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in their own interests, the existing order of things—an order which 
has been framed by ourselves, and is suitable to our needs,” Arguing 
thus, the Boer determined to increase rather than decrease the diffi- 
culty of enfranchisement. He first lengthened the period of resi- 
dence which was required for naturalisation, and finally so altered 
the law as to make it practically impossible for the alien, or even his 
children, ever to obtain the full franchise in the Transvaal except by 
the direct interposition of the Volksraad in each individual case. 

In doing this the Boer of course shut out from citizenship the 
desirable as well as the undesirable seekers after enfranchisement, 
and thus greatly weakened his position. He is shrewd enough to 
see this, and he has reserved liberty to himself by resolution of. his 
Volksraad to admit to burgher rights such citizens as have deserved 
well of the country. In accordance with this power all uitlanders 
who took up arms in defence of the Republic during the Malabock 
war, and the late Jameson raid, have been admitted to the rights of 
citizenship. While limiting the right to the franchise in this way 
the Boer was well aware that he was building up a bulwark which 
it would be well nigh impossible to maintain. He accordingly with 
considerable shrewdness constructed a kind of sluice gate with the 
intention of diverting some of the pressure in the shape of a second 
chamber for which uitlanders would be eligible to vote and sit after 
a residence of two years, naturalisation and the taking of an oath 
of allegiance. This second chamber was established in 1890 and 
was given power to regulate matters relating to mining; the making 
of roads, posts and telegraphs; the protection of inventions, patents, 
trademarks, and copyrights; the conditions, rights, and duties of 
companies; bankruptcy, civil and criminal proceedings and such 
other matters as the first Raad should think well to refer to it. All 
resolutions or laws passed by the Second Volksraad must be notified 
immediately to the State President and the First Raad, and that body, 
apon its own motion, or upon the advice of the President, may 
reconsider each resolution or enactment, and confirm or disallow it 
as may be thought advisable. As however the First Raad is by law 
declared to be the bighest power in the State, and as its member- 
ship is practically confined to the Boer section of the community it 
ds evident that the right to vote for and sit in the Second Chamber 
could not be expected to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
aitlander. 

The position adopted by the more intelligent Englishmen among 
the uitlanders is that Great Britain was as a power established in 
South Africa long before the Boer “trekked” into the Transvaal. 
That the Dutchman left the district governed by England and 
moved across the Vaal river a few years ago—dispossessing the 
mative as he entered into occupation. He has accordingly no greater 
rights than any other South African, and that in justice he is not 
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entitled to exclude from a large and rich area of the continent all 
others who do not happen to belong to his own community. 

When dealing with considerations such as arise in South Africa, 
and indeed in all countries where colonisation has taken place, we 
are placed in great difficulty, when we begin to appeal to justice, 
whether natural or artificial. Undoubtedly the only claim that the 
Boer has to exclusive control of the country between the rivers Vaalb 
and Limpopo is that he was the first comer. On his arrival he 
ruthlessly drove out or practically enslaved the native occupier. Were 
we to apply the rules of justice and fairplay we should hold that 
the Dutchman has no greater claim to possession of the country as 
against the Englishman than the original Kafir had as against him. 
All, however, in the Transvaal will agree that in applying the ordin- 
arily accepted rules of justice and fairplay the native must be left 
out of account. No portion of the world was intended to be made 
the preserve of the black man as long as a white man could be 
found capable of and willing to occupy it. Under such conditions 
justice is purely a relative term. It is plainly absurd to apply rules. 
and obligations that may be desirable, not to say necessary, in deal- 
ing with people capable of striking us back to ignorant savages, who- 
may doubtless fight courageously but certainly in the long run 
ineffectually. Consequently in using the words “justice” and 
“ right” we must be careful to use them in the sense in which they 
are understood among civilised and fully developed peoples, that is 
as applicable only to themselves and to their peers. In this sense: 
the Boers were undoubtedly the first comers, but whether their 
occupation is too short to give them a right by prescription as 
against subsequent colonists is a matter rather for academic dis- 
cussion. 

The uitlander says “ not alone do the Boers exclude us from the 
Government of the country, but they govern us badly,” and many 
grievances are pointed out, which undoubtedly are most objectionable 
from the point of view of political science as we have developed it 
in Europe and America. A large part of the revenue of the 
Republic is derived from direct and indirect taxes paid by aliens, 
while a relatively small part of the expenditure goes to objects that 
directly benefit that part of the population. Expenditure on educa- 
tion is practically restricted to Dutch teaching schools, concessions. 
and monopolies are granted that hinder the development of properties 
owned by uitlanders. All these things we, in Great Britain, would 
certainly view with disfavour, having regard to the political and 
social struggles of the present century, and had we the power we 
would, without doubt, alter them altogether. But we must have 
regard to the considerations put forward in the earlier parts of this 
article. We must keep in view the position and the prejudices of 
the Boer if we are to seek a peaceful solution of this question. We 
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are apt to judge him harshly because he puts obstacles in the way of 
aliens becoming citizens of his country, while we pass unnoticed the 
action of our kinsmen across the Atlantic, who exclude altogether 
from their shores aliens whose citizenship they do not desire. Many 
of our politicians advocate also the exclusion of objectionable uit- 
landers from Great Britain, and in doing so are considered as 
animated by patriotic views even though they may be wrong-headed 
in principle. The Boer has his prejudices—what nation is free from 
them? We may think, and think rightly, that in keeping the 
franchise so exclusive he is fighting against the spirit of the age, but 
have not the most honoured statesmen of England fought long 
against what we now consider to be the first principles of progress ? 
Although we do not agree with his views let us be fair to his 
prejudices. 

To coerce the Boer by force of arms, as many would have us do, 
might precipitate a disaster to the Empire that few dream of. <A 
war with the South African Republic must be just if it is to be 
successful. If it were shown that the Transvaal Government were 
false to the interests of South Africa as a whole, and untrue to 
their treaty obligations, a resultant war would probably weld all the 
other South African communities against them, but a war got up on 
behalf of the speculators and monied interests of the European 
stock exchanges would split British South Africa in twain. We 
must remember that in the Cape Colony the Africander element in 
the population is almost in the proportion of two to one, and of the: 
one-third proportion twenty per cent. would probably join with the. 
Africanders in the event of a war which would be considered to be- 
unjust, and probably forty per cent. would stand aside in despair 
and disgust. In such a state of circumstances, and with a solid 
Orange Free State against us, it does not require much political 
prevision to prophesy ruin and disaster to Imperial interests. 

Then it must be remembered that the uitlanders themselves while 
united in their desire for reform are not agreed as to the methods by 
which it can best be attained. Very many of them, including some 
of the most thoughtful, have no desire to get rid of the Republican 
form of government. I have met with several local leaders and 
representatives of opinion in Johannesburg who have assured me that 
it would not at all suit the mining and other commercial interests in 
the country to place it under the authority of Downing Street.. 
English Governments, they say, have so constantly muddled things in 
the past in dealing with South Africa that their interference is now 
looked upon with suspicion and dislike. For example, it is feared 
that the introduction of English rule into the Transvaal would 
weaken the strong hand kept over the native races by the Boers. 
It is pointed out that in the Cape Colony the Malay and the Kafir 
if duly qualified is allowed to vote for members of the Legislature 
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the same as the whites. Such a result is strongly deprecated. It 
would result in a truckling to the black population on the part of 
candidates and members, which would be most disastrous to the 
mining interests. The gold mines of the Rand are low grade in 
character. They now produce splendid returns, but that is entirely 
the result of the remarkable concurrence of cheap coal and cheap 
labour, due to the fortunate proximity of coal-fields and of 
impecunious Kafir tribes, By regulating the labour with a strong 
hand, and with a proper regard for the interests of the shareholders 
in the various mines, the wages can be much reduced, and as a 
consequence the dividends will be largely enhanced. But a colonial 
office, with one eye on Exeter Hall, might seriously interfere with 
such projects, and it is generally felt that the industry of the Rand 
would be much safer under a government free from outside control. 

The Boer Government, on the other hand, is universally recognised 
as having a genius for ruling the native races. It applies to them 
the methods of the Israelites in dealing with the heathen peoples 
whom they subjugated. They consider them only in the light of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water—a point of view that naturally 
appeals to the capitalists of the Rand. 

All this must be taken into account by English statesmen in 
dealing with the South African question. They must consider care- 
fully, not alone the wishes and desires of Great Britain, but also of 
the Cape Colony, of the Boers, and of the uitlanders themselves, 
Any one who fairly and sympathetically discusses on the spot the 
points of difficulty that exist, and the grievances that are alleged, 
with the leading representatives of the South African Republic, of 
the uitlanders, and of the Cape Colony, must come to the conclusion 
that a few representatives of each Government, having tact and 
judgment, with a fair desire to make allowance for prejudices and 
suspicions, would soon arrive at an agreement that would give all 
that could be fairly demanded on the one side without taking from 
the other that which they value most. The Boer will not surrender 
his grip on the country as long as he can avoid it. He thinks that 
the real aim of the uitlanders is to drive him from it. That their 
grievances are but a pretence, and are put forward as an excuse for 
seizing on the Government. “ The real grievance of the uitlanders,” 
said President Kriiger to me recently, “is that I will not give them 
my country.” The Jameson raid, and the agitation that preceded 
it, undoubtedly gave cause for these suspicions. England gave its 
independence to the Transvaal. It may have been a grievous 
mistake to have done so. We have now, however, to act in the 
spirit of our previous actions if we are to preserve and strengthen 
our Empire in South Africa. 

The South African difficulty, if it is to be solved peacefully, must 
be solved slowly. England must wait and South Africa must wait. 
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No one can visit the great African communities south of the tropics 
without seeing that their interests—geographical, political, and 
economic—are identical. The Australian colonies, though adjacent 
to one another, can live and develop independently. They have 
each their own seaboards, and are not obliged to rely on one 
another's good will and brotherly kindness to maintain their com- 
mercial prosperity. With South Africa it is different. Its various 
states already find it necessary to join in a variety of treaties and 
conventions to enable their commerce to extend and their prosperity 
to be maintained. The South African Republic is without a sea 
port ; so are the Orange Free State, Rhodesia, and British Bechuana- 
land. To enable these communities, as well as Natal and the Cape 
Colony, to work out their commercial salvation, they are now obliged 
to join in unions and agreements with reference to Customs duties, 
railways, telegraphs, and postal arrangements. They even meditate 
a union for the better administration of law. Their peoples are 
strongly bound together by ties of kindred. No one can see all 
this without recognising as inevitable the coming confederation that 
will bind together the States of South Africa in as close a union as 
now join the provinces of Canada in one great Dominion. But our 
statesmen should recognise that such a confederation must be 
brought about carefully and naturally, and not be forced on sus- 
picious and unwilling communities by politicians and financiers “in 
ahurry.” All things come to the nation as we!! as to the individual 
that knows how to wait. 
Wi iam F. BalLey, 





AN ENGLISH LOVER OF MADAME 
DUBARRY. 


A BUNDLE of love-letters and a lock of hair tied with blue ribbon, 
relics sold by auction in Paris in October 1892—such are the only 
traces left of not the least romantic episode in the romantic life of 
Madame Dubarry. That episode interests us all the more inasmuch 
as those letters were addressed to and preserved by an Englishman, 
an M.P., the nephew of a duke, and the scion of a great historic 
family. Of him, indeed, they tell us next to nothing, but supple- 
mented by information from other sources, they furnish a vivid 
picture of domestic and social lifein Paris and its suburbs on the eve 
of the Revolution. 

Louis XV. expired on May 10, 1774, and his quwasi-widow, 
Madame Dubarry, whose nominal husband, however, was destined to 
survive her till 1811, was thereupon—or rather the day before— 
banished not only from Versailles, which she never again entered, 
but from the precincts of the Court. She was first interned at 
Pont-aux-Dames, a convent near Meaux, in a kind of mild captivity, 
but in March 1775 she was permitted to reside at St. Vrain. In 
November 1776 she was allowed to return to Louveciennes or 
Luciennes, a village midway between Versailles and St. Germain, 
where she had installed herself in 1769, and had erected near the 
chateau, it being disagreeably near the machine which pumped up 
water from the Seine for Versailles, what the I'rench call a pavillon, 
a smaller building in which she could live at more ease and 
undisturbed by the noise of the hydraulic machine, There Louis 
had been in the habit of visiting her. Both chdtcaw and pavilion 
are still standing, but now form two distinct properties. The 
terrace, or rather embankment, adjoining the pavilion gave Madame 
Dubarry a view not only of the valley of the Seine, the finest view 
in the vicinity of Paris, but also of a villa, standing on the same 
slope, but lower down and nearer to St. Germain, called Prunay. 
Walled off from the lane by which it is approached, it is an oblong 
two-storied house, with Louis XV. furniture, apparently unchanged 
for more than a century. It was erected or restored by a Madame 
Le Neveu at the beginning of the eighteenth century, some cottages 
being pulled down to make way for it. It is now to be let or sold. 
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Whether Prunay had changed hands during her eighteen 
months’ absence, or whether her presence at Louvecienne attracted 
a purchaser already acquainted with her, we cannot tell; what 
is certain is, that it was the residence for some years prior to 
the Revolution of Henry Seymour. He was the son of Francis 
Seymour, of Sherborne, Dorsetshire, M.P. for Great Bedwyn 
1732-34, and for Marlborough 1734-41, by Elizabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Popham, of Littlecot, Wiltshire, and widow of Viscount 
Hinchingbrook. His uncle was Sir Edward Seymour, who, on the 
death of Algernon, seventh Duke of Somerset, in 1750, established 
his claim to the Dukedom. The attainder of the Protector Somerset, 
brother of Henry VIII.’s Jane Seymour, had been reversed in 1660 
in favour of the descendants of the second wife, Anne Stanhope, but 
on the extinction of those descendants the title devolved by the 
patent of creation on the issue of the first wife, Catherine, daughter 
of Sir William Filiol, and Sir Edward Seymour, defeating a 
competitor, proved himself her nearest male representative. He did 
not himself enjoy the title more than seven years; but his posterity 
continue to hold it. 

Henry Seymour was born in London in 1729. His mother, who 
was his father’s cousin, died, four years afterwards. Kducated at 
New College, Oxford, he married in 1753 Lady Caroline Cowper, 
only daughter of the second Karl Cowper, son of Lord Chancellor 
Cowper, and his brother-in-law, the third Earl, residing some years 
at Florence, seems to have allowed him to occupy Panshanger, near 
Hertford, a mansion which had not yet been rebuilt by Chambers. 
His father died in 1762, and stimulated doubtless by the example of 
his uncle, as well as of his father, he embarked in_ politics. 
Appointed a Groom of the Bedchamber at £500, he was returned for 
Totnes at a bye-election in 1763, and sat for that borough till the 
dissolution in 1768. He was then M.P. for Huntingdon, but no 
longer in office, from 1768 to 1774, and this “ parliamentary 
vagrant,” to use the term, the application of which to himself 
Mr. Gladstone once deprecated, ended by representing Evesham from 
1774 to 1780, He had a town house in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square, and he had not only succeeded to the ownership of Sherborne, 
but he owned Northbrook Lodge, Devonshire, and Red!and Court, 
near Bristol. He likewise inherited from his uncle William, who 
died without issue, Knoyle, the Wiltshire parish of which Sir 
Christopher Wren’s father was rector. Knoyle was apparently a. 
larger estate or mansion than the other three. He likewise purchased 
a property at Norton, near Evesham, doubtless for the sake of 
representing that borough.’ Like “ Single-speech Hamilton,” he 


_' His ownership of Redland, now a girls’ school, seems to have been of short dura- 
tion, and Sherborne and Norton he appears to have disposed of, leaving his son only 
Northbrook and Knoyle. 
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once addressed the House. On February 29, 1776, he spoke in 
support of Fox’s motion for an inquiry into the miscarriages of the 
American War. Perhaps he waited for another bissextile, for there 
is no trace of a second oration, and he was not a candidate at the 
elections of 1780. By that time, indeed, he had settled in France 
with a French wife. Lady Caroline had died in 1773, leaving him 
two daughters—Caroline, who in 1773 married William Danby, of 
Swinton Park, Yorkshire, and Georgina, who must have been 
considerably younger, for in 1783 she was still a school-girl at 
Pentemont Cistercian Convent in Paris—a convent now a barrack, 
while its chapel is now a Protestant church. She married, probably 
in 1788, for she disappears from the Paris Directory of 1789, Comte 
Louis de Durfort, a widower of thirty-six, who three years later was 
sent as French Ambassador to Venice, where, on hearing of the 
King’s escape from Paris, he is said to have hoisted a white flag on 
the Embassy.' Seymour in 1775 married Anne Louise Thérése, 
Comtesse de Panthou. Burke, with not unusual inaccuracy, speaks 
of her as though she were a Panthou, “‘ of an ancient and noble 
family in Normandy,” whereas she was really only the widow of a 
Panthou. Her father was La Martiliére de Changay, but his family 
had apparently ceased to have any territorial connection with the 
Touraine village of Changay, and he resided in Paris. He had been 
Governor of Langres, and was afterwards “‘ Councillor-Secretary ” to 
the King. Louise was the youngest of nine children, two of whom 
had died in infancy, and she had lost her mother, when eleven 
months old. At twenty-two she had been married to Comte 
Guillaume de Panthou, who was seventy-one, and who died five years 
later, leaving her a childless widow. The Panthous had a chdteau at 
Ecots, near Lisieux, and the widow may have continued living there 
after her husband’s death. 

How and where Seymour met with this lady, who was twelve 
years his junior, does not appear. In 1776 she presented him with 
a son, named Henry after his father, and it is to be presumed that 
she lived with him at Sherborne, or at his London house during the 
parliamentary sessicn. If she learned to speak English there is no 
trace of her having ever attempted to write it. Her persuasions 
may have induced Seymour to settle in France, or he may have been 
under the necessity of economising, for later on, in 1785, he borrowed 


1 Mrs. Danby, whose only child died in infancy, died in 1821. Whether Georgina left 
issue I am unable to ascertain. William Danby was a collector of books and minerals, 
and printed several volumes of reflections. Southey, on a tour in Yorkshire, was 
pleased with his conversation. He converted the mining population of Swinton from 
drunkenness and turbulence to sobriety and thrift, by giving them allotments varying 
in size up to twenty acres, to which they devoted their hoursabove ground. Seymour 
also was perhaps a collector, for at the sale of Bishop Pococke’s curiosities in 1766 
he offered five guineas for a petrified hedgehog, found in a chalk-pit in Hertfordshire, 
but it fetched double his bid. 
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£2600 of the bankers, Hoare & Co., at 4 per cent., and in 1786 his 
steward, John Still, wrote to him from Knoyle: 


“T have not received a shilling from Worcestershire, and it is to no 
purpose to go thither till I hear the tenants are prepared, for they beg for 
time, and refusal can answer no good end. My apprehensions for the next 
year are still more unfavourable than for the present, as the bad effects of 
last year’s failure of crops will be more severely felt than they are at 
present, and many farmers in the hill country have not barely enough to 
sow the next crop.” 


Whatever his motive for expatriation, Seymour, in 1778, hired a 
house in Paris, 23, Rue de la Planche, in the fashionable St. Germain 
quarter, and he applied for legal domicile, so that, in the event of his 
death, the French Crown might not exercise the law of aubaine, which 
rendered a foreigner incapable of bequeathing property to any other 
foreigner, no matter how closely related to him. He did not think 
it necessary to resign his seat for Evesham; corstituents were not 
then masters but servants, sometimes liberally paid. It may be 
presumed that he purchased Prunay of M. de Montonirel about the 
same time, for otherwise, living in a hired house at Paris, he would 
not have possessed much property liable to forfeiture under the law 
of aubaine. At Prunay, one of his neighbours was the banker 
Lecoulteux, who, in 1789, drew up the cahier at Luciennes on the 
election of the States-General, a cahier which speaks of no local 
grievance. Another neighbour was the notorious Lady Craven, for 
she was living at Marly in 1784. 

But was this Seymour’s first visit to Paris? If we are to believe 
Nouvelles & la main sur Madame la Comtesse Du Barry, published by 
Cantrel in 1861, purporting to be a copy of a manuscript at the 
Paris National Library, we read under date December 12, 1778, that 
Seymour’s attachment to Madame Dubarry began a few months after 
her return to Louveciennes, and that its flames were not then quite 
extinct, though there had been talk of her marrying an American. 
This would agree with the Abbé Georgel, who represents the attach- 
ment as being formed shortly after her return from banishment. 
Cantrel’s book, however, is manifestly one of those literary frauds too 
common in France, and of late not unknown in England. Vatel, 
moreover, argues from the reference to be presently quoted to 
le petit Cornichon, the child of Madame Dubarry’s gardener and 
laundress, who was not born till 1775, that the correspondence must 
have taken place in 1779 or 1780. Possibly it was for Seymour 
that Madame Lebrun, in 1778, copied Madame Dubarry’s portrait. 
The correspondence is certainly prior to 1782, when Madame 
Dubarry formed a liaison with the Duc de Cossé-Brissac, Governor 
of Paris, who, as a Court official, had known her in her Versailles 
days, and had perhaps even then been enamoured of her. Seymour 
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was unquestionably her “ sandwich ” between Louis XV. and Brissac ; 
but how soon he succeeded Louis we cannot tell. If we fix 1778, 
Seymour was in his fiftieth year, while the lady was in her thirty- 
sixth. What she then was, physically and intellectually, we know 
from such a cool and impartial observer as Joseph II. He visited 
her in 1777, and though he pretended to do so by mere accident, as 
if passing the gate and desiring to see the grounds, Marie Antoinette 
was much hurt at her brother’s recognition of the ex-royal mistress. 
He did not find her so good-looking as he had expected, but -he was 
pleased with her conversation, stayed two hours, offered her his arm 
to be shown over the place, and on her demurring to this honour, 
replied, ‘Make no fuss about it, beauty is always queen.” Her 
letters were not equal to her conversation, and as she herself writes 
to Seymour : 


“ What happiness to see you and talk with you! How many things can 
be expressed in a few words when feeling (le sentiment) helps us to under- 
stand, which it would take volumes to make intelligible by letters !” 


Yet her forty letters to Seymour are the only love-letters extant 
from her pen. If she afterwards wrote equally passionate epistles 
to Brissac, they have not come down to us, and all her other 
communications relate to business or Court matters. Poor and 
monotonous as the diction is, the stamp of sincerity is unmistakable. 
‘Tt is no longer,” as Goncourt says, “the courtesan, no longer the 
favourite, it is a woman who loves.” ‘ What a romantic passion,” 
says the pretended Cantrel manuscript, the writer of which had 
evidently seen the correspondence, “ what sensibility, what warmth, 
what transport! It was a real love drama, with elegies, pastorals, 
and eclogues enough to satisfy the least sentimental man in the 
world.” Without palliating Seymour’s infidelity to his wife, we may 
apply to Madame Dubarry Macaulay’s remark on Byron’s passion 
for Countess Guiccioli and say, “From this wretched degradation 
(the royal concubinage) she was in some measure rescued by a 
connection culpable indeed, yet such as, if it were judged by the 
standard of morality established in the country where she lived, 
might be called virtuous.” If, however, I give some specimens, it 
is rather for the light they throw on Seymour than for any intrinsic 
merits. I follow mainly the chronological order adopted by 
Barriére, though this appears mere guess-work. Let me premise 
that there is no trace of Madame Dubarry ever returning Seymour's 
visits, and that there is no express mention either of his wife or his 
little son. His daughter, however, figures in the supposed first 
letter, though Goncourt’s supposition that this sympathy for the 
daughter’s illness laid the foundation for the attachment is manifestly 
untenable : 

‘*T am much surprised, sir, at the cause which deprives me of the 
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pleasure of seeing you at my house, and I sincerely pity your daughter 
(Mademoiselle votre fille) in the illness from which she is suffering. I 
imagine that your heart is undergoing quite as much pain as she is herself 
and I share your sensibility. I can only exhort you to take courage, inas- 
much as the doctor assures you there isno danger. Mademoiselle Dubarry 
(sister-in-law and companion) is as sensible as I to all that concerns you, 
and begs me to assure you of it. Our journey has been very fortunate. 
Cornichon does not forget you, but constantly talks of you. I am delighted 
that the little dog can divert your daughter for a moment. Accept, sir, 
the sentiment which I have for you. 
“ Louveciennes, 6 o’clock.” 


Seymour, apparently to tease Madame Dubarry, had affected to 
think the sister-in-law the most sympathetic, for in what seems ta be 
the next letter, we read : 


“Tt is not for you, sir, to extol the heartfelt sensibility of Mdlle. Dubarry 
at the expense of mine.” 


Again she writes : 


“ Tt has long been remarked that little attentions keep up friendship, 
and Monsieur Seymour ought to be quite persuaded of the extent to which 
Louveciennes is interested in all that can please and satisfy him. He 
appears to have an eager desire for a medal squandered very unseasonably 
in the little game of loto (probably used as a counter for playing). It 
is of the time of Louis XIV. Monsieur Seymour is a great admirer of that 
age so fertile in marvels. Here is a miniature of it, which the Louveciennes 
ladies send you. It is a pleasure for them to offer it to you. They part 
with it because they know M. Seymour will appreciate the sacrifice, and 
will be quite convinced that the ladies will find more essential occasions 
of marking their friendship for him. We have no news to tell here except 
of the little dog, which is well, and drinks of its own accord.” 


Here is another letter: 


‘“‘ Now that I am deprived of the satisfaction of seeing you, I havea 

thousand things to tell you, a thousand apprehensions to communicate to 

Never have I felt so much as at this moment how necessary 

you are to me. Rest assured that it would be a happiness to be constantly 

with you Farewell, my friend. What an age between now and 
Saturday ! 


Is it of the same Saturday that she writes again ? 


“The assurance of your affection, my affectionate friend, is the happiness 
of my life. Believe that my heart finds these two days very long, and 
that were it in my power to curtail them it would have no more uneasi- 
ness. I expect you on Saturday with all the impatience of a soul entirely 
yours, and I hope that you will desire nothing (sic) I mean to be 
rid of all my ailments to-morrow, and to feel alone the pleasure of proving 
to you how dear you are to me. Adieu. I am yours. 


“ Thursday, 2 o’clock.” 


It appears from this and other letters that she told him of her 
indigestion and small ailments. She writes again: 


“ My heart is undividedly yours, and if I have failed to keep my promise 
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my fingers alone are to blame. I have been very unwell since you left me, 
and I assure you that I have only strength to think of you. Adieu, my 
affectionate friend ; [ love you—I repeat it, and I believe myself happy. 
I embrace you a thousand times, and am yours. Come early.” 


The next letter is in a similar strain: 


“You will have only a single word, and it would be a reproach if my 
heart could make you one. I am_so tired by four long letters which 1 
have just written that I have only strength to tell you I love you. To- 
morrow I will tell you what has prevented my giving you tidings of me, 
but believe, whatever you may say, you will be the only friend of my 
heart. Adieu; I have no strength to tell you more. 

“Friday, 2 o’clock.” 


And again : 


“ Mon Dieu! my affectionate friend, how melancholy are the days 
which follow those that I have had the pleasure of spending with you, and 
‘with what delight I see the moment arrive which is to bring you to me.” 


Here is another : 


“T shall not go to Paris to-day, because the person I was to go and see 
came on Tuesday just after you had left. His (or her) visit much embar- 
rassed me, for I believe that you were the object of it. Adieu; I expect 
you with the impatience of a heart entirely yours, and which, in spite of 
your injustices, feels that it cannot be another’s. I think of you; I tel} 
you so, and repeat it, and have no other regret than that of not being able 
to tell you so every moment. 

“ Louveciennes, noon.” 


The ambiguity of the French language prevents us from knowing 
whether Ja personne and sa visite refer to @ man or a woman. Was 
it Mrs. Seymour, suspicious of her husband’s intimacy with Madame 
Dubarry, or was ‘it the Duc de Brissac, already hovering around his 
future mistress? More probably the latter, for elsewhere we read: 


“‘T was as much surprised as you, my affectionate friend, at the visit. I 
assure you that it gave me no pleasure. I am so absorbed with you that I 
could not be diverted by anything which was not you. How unjust and 
cruel you are! What pleasure do you take in tormenting a heart which 
cannot and will not be anybody’s but yours ?” 


However this may be, Seymour had been unjust, that is to say 
jealous, and Madame Dubarry writes : 


“* Adieu; do not forget wne amie who loves you. I have no strength to 
tell you more. I would fain, but cannot, flee from you.” 


But she, too, has pangs of jealousy : 

“I wish it were possible for you to live for me alone, just as I would 
live only for you; but your ties are an invincible obstacle, and every 
moment of my life, even those which I spend with you, are embittered by 
this cruel idea.” 


} Printed in the catalogue of a sale of autographs, February 5, 1855. 
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On the other hand, she refuses to renounce all other amusements : 


‘‘T am vexed at having an engagement to-day. I am not much in 
society, but as we cannot pass our lives in a déte-d-téte, you will feel that I 
require a few diversions.” 


Yet Seymour's reproaches had cut her to the quick: 


“T feel the value of such a friend as you, sir. I form empty plans 
which I should not have the strength to carry out. Your letter has rent 
my soul; the idea of seeing you no more adds to all my sufferings. Come, 
my friend, strengthen my still wavering heart. Your tender and _ per- 
suasive friendship can alone assuage the throbbing wound of my soul. 
Come back, my affectionate friend; I cannot be happy without you.” 


And again : 
‘“Understand my heart and my weakness, my friend. I would fain 


renounce you and shun you, but I am so ill that I believe it would be 
impossible for me to live without seeing you.” 


But at last the strain is unbearable : 


“Tt is needless to speak to you of my tenderness: and sensibility, you 
know it; but what you do not know are my sufferings. You have not 
condescended to reassure me as to what disturbs my mind. I therefore 
think that my tranquillity and happiness are immaterial to you. It is 
with regret that I speak of this, but it is the last time. My head is well, 
my heart is what suffers, but with much resolution and courage I shall 
succeed in overcoming it. The task is painful and grievous, but it is 
necessary. It is the last sacrifice which remains for me to make. My 
heart has made all the others, it is for my reason to make this. Adieu ; 
rest assured that you alone fill my heart. 

“ Wednesday, midnight.”’ 


It would be curious to know whether this rupture was prior to or 
coincident with Seymour’s domestic chagrins. Had his wife “the 
Countess,” as she was doubtless called, which accounts for his being 
often styled Count, been unfaithful to him at the very time that he . 
was unfaithful to her? Her name disappears from the Paris 
Directory of 1782. Asalterations had to be notified by the previous 
October, and as she appears to have quitted him in January, it must 
have been in January 1781. A very trying period for all parties 
had preceded the separation. The Countess, though living in the 
house, was boycotted, as we should now say, by Seymour and his 
daughter. Husband and wife communicated only in writing. The 
wife at length proposed to leave, as a step necessary for the happiness 
of the other inmates. In a long and touching letter, dated 
“‘ October ” (1780 ?) she dwelt on her solitude, but without a word of 
recrimination. She apparently never reproached her husband with his 
Louveciennes visits. But January came, and there were still no signs 
of departure. Seymour became impatient, and in a letter in French, 
the draft of which he appended to her October offer, he wrote : 

VoL. 147.—No, 1. Cc 
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‘After the rational and deliberate proposal which you made me itr 
writing in October, in which you asked my permission to leave me and 
quit my house, and after receiving my explicit consent in writing, 1 am 
surprised at not seeing any preparations for the execution of your plans.. 
Your resolution being definite, mine is so also, and will not change. Frony 
the moment of knowing yours I made all my arrangements for having my 
house free after this month. I flatter myself that in ten days your plans. 
will be carried out, being unable to wait any longer for the arrival of a 
moment so disagreeable, but which your conduct had rendered necessary to- 
the tranquillity of my future life.” 


Reluctance to part from her son will explain the poor lady’s 
tardiness; but this ten days’ notice was irresistible. She left on aw 
allowance of 5000 francs a year, which implies that she had little or 
no fortune of her own, and for a time she resided at or near Caen, 
perhaps to be within reach of friends she had made during her first 
marriage. The Directory of 1789, however, shows her to have beem 
then living in Paris, but at a sufficient distance from the Rue de la 
Planche, She had stipulated to be allowed to see her son frequently, 
but this seems to have been refused or restricted. She wrote many 
letters to the housekeeper, “ ma chére nourrice,” Mrs. Gill, making 
minute and anxious inquiries furthe boy. Apparently forbidden to 
approach Prunay, she was reduced, when passing near on her 
journeys between Caen and Paris, to begging Mrs. Gill to bring the 
child to a wayside inn. She also sent him sweetmeats and toys, 
likewise a pictorial Bible, for she desired that the history of jis (as a 
Catholic she could not say owr) religion should be engraved in his 
memory. ‘Tell me,” she says in one letter, “what my child says 
about everything, and about my absence. His little song was very 
pretty.” She was uneasy respecting his childish maladies, and 
resorted to cartomancy to ascertain whether he was well.' This: 
uneasiness is explained by the boy’s delicate health, for in 1785 the 
father had thoughts of having a physician resident in the house, or 
of placing him under the charge of a doctor at Suresnes, and a letter 
from a Doctor Gramagnac says : 


“Looking at the matter as it stands—that is to say, considering your 
son’s bringing up as an occupation which must absorb ten years of my 
life, it is necessary to renounce all that would divert me from the task, 
and consequently consult my strength at least as much as my interests. 
Delicate health, which, after a winter of suffering, has not been restored’ 
except with much difficulty, makes me fear that this is more than I can 
undertake. This is the first difficulty, which renders other observations 
almost superfluous. Secondly, it might happen that the conditions on 
which I engaged to carry on a second bringing-up appeared onerous. I 


1 It would be pleasant to think that Mrs. Gill handed these letters over to 
Seymour, and that he preserved them, either from pity or to show his son later on 
that he had had on affectionate mother ; but as Mrs. Gill’s letters from her brother, 
a recipe for muffins, and other trivial papers, are also preserved, she evidently 
herself kept them. 
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do not measure them by my talents, they would then be only slight, but 
nevertheless, I can agree only to terms compensating me for a moderate 
practice.” 

Seymour was not only jealous, as Madame Dubarry’s letters show, 
but was perhaps a man difficult to deal with, for he had an illegitimate 
son, his relations with whom were evidently strained. The young 
man was in a consumption, and a warm climate being his only chance 
of recovery he went to Florence with Danby, who treated him as a 
nephew or even asason. ‘ Should we not be together when I leave 
this world,” writes G. Seymour from London to his father, “ you will} 
hear from those who closed my eyes that my last prayer was for your 
health and happiness, and every blessing here and hereafter. This 
is the last time of my troubling you.” He suggests the sale of his 
pianoforte at Paris to Sykes, the ancestor of the Waddingtons, who 
had a jewellery and fancy shop in front of the Palais Royal. 

Seymour and his younger daughter paid a visit to England in 
1782, when the banker Hamersley told him he would find Panshanger 
in full beauty; but there is no trace of any other visit, and had it 
not been for the Revolution he would doubtless have ended his days 
in France, He was extremely fond of his garden, which, though not 
extensive, commanded a fine view of the Seine valley, and in 1788 
he published, anonymously, a French prose translation of William 
Mason’s English Garden, inserting five views of his own grounds. 
These show that he had laid them out with rockwork, mounds, and 
fountains, and the preface tells us that he had had from childhood a 
passion for horticulture. Even when the capture of the Tuileries 
frightened him away he probably contemplated an early return, 
otherwise he would scarcely have left all his papers, not to speak of” 
more valuable property. He was registered as an émigré at 
Louveciennes on August 23, 1792, and at Paris on October 17, 
1793; but he sent a protest against this virtual decree of confiscation, 
on the ground, no doubt, that a foreigner could not be an émigré. 
The protest must have been as unavailing as was the case with other 
Englishmen, for inasmuch as his papers were not restored, Prunay 
was doubtless confiscated and sold. ‘Those papers are now in the 
National Archives, and I have largely utilised them, while supple- 
menting them from other sources. They comprise tradesmen’s bills 
(which show costly repairs at Prunay), political squibs, business and: 
family correspondence, a portion of his translation of the Hnglish 
Garden, and some German manuscripts on education, philosophy, and 
civilisation, leading us to think that he visited Germany in 1782. 
Madame Dubarry’s letters must have been included in the seizure, 
and Seymeur’s preservation of them, coupled with his continued 
residence at Prunay, seems to show that parting in sorrow, not in 
enmity, they remained acquaintances if not friends; but the letters 
either never reached the Archives, or were afterwards abstracted. 
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As for Seymour's letters, if she had preserved them they may have 
perished the night after Brissac’s tragic end, which she passed in 
destroying incriminating papers, or they may have been in the 
bundle of letters dug up on her own arrest, but which mysteriously 
disappeared, being perhaps abstracted by her persecutor, the 
Northumbrian Grieve. Her letters to Seymour are said to have 
been purchased by Barriére, the editor of Memoirs of the Eighteenth 
Century and of the Revolution, at a sale of autographs in 1837, 
perhaps the Baillot sale of October 25, 1837. But Barridre, who 
was a clerk at the Prefecture of Police, may have found them there, 
or have come by them in some other clandestine way. We know 
what collectors are capable of, and Barriére appears to have made a 
mystery of them. In 1838 he communicated six of them to the 
brothers Goncourt for publication in their Portraits Intimes, and 
twenty years later he produced a seventh, which appeared in their 
Mattresses de Lowis XV. He evidently gave them the impression 
that he had no others, but Vatel, Madame Dubarry’s latest biographer, 
was presented by him with an eighth, which he bequeathed to a 
Versailles publisher. Yet Barridre was all along in possession of 
thirty others, which, together with the lock of hair, were not disposed 
of till 1892, twenty-four years after his death. Though the 
whole collection is doubtless in safe keeping, I have been unable to 
ascertain its whereabouts, and have consequently had to limit my 
quotations to Goncourt and Vatel, and to an article in the Débats of 
October 29, 1892. All three authorities testify to the manifest 
authenticity of the letters, as proved not only by the handwriting, 
but by the spelling (which is indifferent, but not worse than with 
many grand dames of the period), and the divisions of syllables. 
Seymour never revisited Prunay, where Vatel, in 1870, found aged 
women who remembered how the villagers used to dance in his park 
on Sunday evenings. M. Sardou, in like manner, speaks of aged 
villagers who remembered how Madame Dubarry would stand on her 
balcony teasing two monkeys, who would spring at her handkerchief, 
while her negro attendant, Zamore, would grin at the frolics of his 
simian brethren, and, he says, they spoke warmly of her kind- 
heartedness. But considering that three-quarters of a century had 
elapsed, these peasants probably confused what they had heard with 
what they had seen. What became of Seymour’s wife I cannot 
discover. Did she pass unscathed through the Revolution, and, if 
so, how did he contrive during the war to remit her annuity? He 
could, of course, have gone to France during the Peace of Amiens to 
reclaim his papers, which had been inventoried in 1800, and were 
again inventoried in 1807, but he was then seventy-three, and he 
appears to have passed the remainder of his life quietly at Knoyle. 
Had he gone he might have been detained a prisoner, like James and 
Henry Tichborne, who were destined to be connected with his family. 
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He died in 1805. His heirs, after Waterloo, claimed £8000 
compensation out of the indemnity paid by France for losses by 
British subjects, and this claim, about half for realty and half for 
personalty, was probably, with some abatement, allowed. 

His son Henry, who, though so delicate in childhood, lived to be 
seventy-three, also resided at Knoyle, and was High Sheriff of the 
County in 1835. He married Jane, daughter of Benjamin Hopkin- 
son, of Bath. After Waterloo he revisited France, which he had 
quitted at sixteen. He there had an illegitimate daughter by a 
lady of the Bourbon-Conti family. That daughter was brought up 
in France, but was recognised by the Seymours, and married Sir 
James Tichborne, father of the young man personated by “ the 
claimant.” Her fixed belief that her son had escaped from shipwreck 
led her to advertise in Australia for him, the result being the 
appearance of the claimant. How he went over to Paris, feigned 
illness so that she first saw him in bed in a darkened room, and thus 
deluded her into identifying him, may still be remembered. She 
died before the trial, at which her half-brothers, Henry Danby 
Seymour and Alfred Seymour emphatically repudiated their pretended 
nephew. Henry Danby, born in 1820, and educated at Eton and 
at Christchurch, Oxford, sat in the House of Commons from 1855 to 
1858, and succeeded Robert Lowe as one of the secretaries of the 
Board of Control which then governed India. He died unmarried 
in 1877, and bequeathed Knoyle to his brother Alfred, also an M.P., 
who died in 1888, leaving a daughter. ‘Their sister, Jane Seymour, 
married Philip Pleydell Bouverie, and died in 1892 at the age of 
seventy. This offshoot of the Seymour family is thus extinct in the 
male line. Henry Seymour had his romance in I"rance in the shape 
of a liaison with an ex-royal mistress; his son had likewise his 
romance, an attachment to a lady of royal race; that son’s grandson 
spent his boyhood in France, and in France occurred the pseudo- 
identification of his personator. Itis, after all, therefore not unfitting 
that the Seymour papers should remain in French keeping. 


J. G. ALGER. 





THE NEGLECT OF THE VILLAGE 
SCHOOL. 


No student of the records of the doings of the State as a school- 
master can do other, I think, than rejoice greatly at the work 
accomplished within the past half-century in the municipal centres. 
Sixty years ago a Select Committee of the House of Commons found 
that hitherto the duty of educating ‘“‘ the children of the poorer 
classes . . . . seems entirely to have escaped the attention of the 
Government.” Entering upon its inquiry, it is simply paralysed by 
the depth and impenetrability of the gloom which lies over the land. 
The only gleams of light are the feeble attempts of benevolent 
volunteers to spread a little of self-improvement amongst the chil- 
dren of the humbler classes. But, as a whole, the condition of the 
nation’s youth is heartrending in the extreme. On an average, in 
the seventeen great cities of the country, only one child out of twelve 
is receiving any instruction at all. In Leeds only one child in forty- 
one is under instruction; in Birmingham, one in thirty-eight; in 
Manchester, one in thirty-five; and in London, one in twenty-seven. 
In one district of London, 3299 children out of 4577 are found in a 
state of educational destitution. In other districts of West London, 
2744 adults are discovered who confess that they cannot read a single 
letter. 

The only school is the ‘‘ Dame School.” Here is a picture of it: 


“Tn a garret, up three pair of dark, broken stairs, was a common day- 
school, with forty children in the compass of ten feet by nine. On a perch, 
forming a triangle with the corner of the room, sat a cock and two hens; 
under a stump bed, immediately beneath, was a dog kennel in the occupa- 
tion of three black terriers, whose barking, added to the noise of the 
children, and the cackling of the fowls on the approach of a stranger, were 
almost deafening; there was only one small window, at which sat the 
master, obstructing three-fourths of the light it was capable of admitting.” 


Turn now to the existing state of the facts. The 19,800 elemen- 
tary schools accommodating just upon six millions of children ; the 
53,000 certificated teachers assisted by 30,000 partially qualified 
assistants, and by another 30,000 pupil-teachers; the seven millions 
of money spent yearly out of the central purse, supplemented by 
three and three quarter millions from the local rates, and another 
three quarters of a million from the pockets of voluntary contributors, 
Run down from London Bridge to Nunhead and note the fine build- 
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ings dotted everywhere, and rearing their upper stories away above 
‘the dense rows of smoky chimney-pots; drop into the Higher Grade 
‘School at Leeds, or the Central School in Deansgate, or, if you will, 
try Medburn Street, St. Pancras; consider these things, I repeat, 
and say whether there is not abundant ground for satisfaction at 
what has been done for “ the children of the lower orders ”—as they 
used to put it in the days of Lancaster, Bell, and Mrs. Trimmer— 
during the years that have elapsed since the Victorian era opened. 

But my point is that the State as a schoolmaster has done its work 
anost effectually in the urban centres, and has most seriously neglected 
the villages, And it is to this neglect I desire to ask attention ; for 
unquestionably the provision of a thoroughly efficient and generously 
maintained system of rural education would work wonders towards 
the solution of the problem of how best to keep the villager upon the 
land. 

Rural education, then, I contend, is in a condition calling for 
immediate and careful attention at the hands of those who will again 
essay to legislate for us next year. In presenting his ill-fated Bill 
to the House on March 31, Sir John Gorst told us that “ such glimpses 
as we get of rural education are extremely discouraging,’ and con- 
tinued: “ Jf any one would contrast the treatment of our country 
teachers with the treatment of teachers in France or Germany, I think 
they would not be surprised that the general level of country education 
in France and Germany is greatly superior to our own.” And nobody, 
who knows anything about the matter, will suggest that this over- 
‘states the case. How to rub an appreciation of the truth respecting 
village education into the public intellect is the difficulty. 

From time to time Ministers admit the shortcomings in the terms of 
thereference from Sir John Gorst’s speech; from time to time Inspectors 
of Schools write gloomy jeremiads in the Blue Books; annually those 
Blue Books themselves give us pitiable statistics as to the number of 
schoolmasters and mistresses struggling single-handed in schools with 
average attendances of sixty children, the same penned off into the 
seven standards of the Education Code, and engaged upon the multi- 
farious stages of the many subjects syllabused in that bewildering 
document; annually, again, those Blue Books set out for us the fact 
that over 700 of our village school certificated head-masters are each 
in receipt of a wage that does not touch thirty shillings a week, and 
that as many village school certificated head-mistresses revel in the 
Several luxuries attainable by a weekly stipend of half that amount ; 
occasionally we hear of some act of village tyranny which dispossesses 
a schoolmaster from his office, because he has dared to stand for the 
Parish Council, because he has resented the illegal employment of his 
pupils during school hours by some member of his village School 
Board, or because he has failed to satisfy the views of the vicar’s 
wife and her daughters in his manipulation of the village church 
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organ ; and now and then we hear the groan of the rural mistress 
who breaks down under the strain of the village choir, the village 
Sunday-school, and the village organ, superadded to the brutal 
severity of her daily toil in the village school. And there the matter 
rests. 

Now, with all the earnestness I can drive into these words, I ask, 
Can we not do something to put our village schools upon the level of 
efficiency to be found in the average urban school? The task is not 
so terribly difficult. The needs of rural education are simply stated : 
More money ; better management. Let me take the former in detail. 

The State assists the rural school upon practically the same terms 
as those which regulate its financial relations with the big school 
situated in the wealthy municipality. It takes no note of the fact 
that a small school costs relatively more to maintain than a big 
school; it recognises but little obligation resting upon it to assist 
poverty-stricken localities on more generous terms than those under 
which it dispenses aid to urban centres where rateable values are 
high, and, very often, fairly generous voluntary subscriptions are 
forthcoming ; it sends its public servant, the school-teacher, into the 
rural districts, and leaves him there to face a heart-breaking moun- 
tain of indifference, and even hostility, to the work he is doing, to be 
scandalously over-worked in his school, to be pressed with impunity 
into all sorts of extraneous parochial work outside his school, to be 
paid a wage that would not be permissible on the part of any firm 
that contracted to do work for the State, as the managers of schools 
contract, and washes its hands of him when he is turned out of his 
office by the act of malice, caprice, and personal. 

Now I do again ask the central authorities to take up a more 
direct and responsible attitude towards village education ; to make 
grants on more generous terms to the village school; and to lay down 
far more stringent regulations respecting the staffing of the village school, 
and the conditions of service and emoluments of its teachers. Sir John 
Gorst and the heads of his Department know the things concerning 
which I write. They know how meagre the staffing and material 
equipment of our rural schools are. They know that a body of State 
servants have to depend for a large portion of their wages upon the 
goodwill of the hand of Charity. They know that the schoolmaster’s 
wife or sister is often pressed into the service practically without 
wages at all. They know that the longer a man remains in a rural 
school the more valuable becomes his services to the village com- 
munity and the more exacting are the tasks heaped upon him, the 
more narrow becomes his professional prospects, the smaller his chance 
of professional advancement, and the more meagre, often, his professional. 
emoluments, 

This is a sweeping statement, but let me give facts to support it. 
Respecting, in the first place, the “female relative,” who is so 
frequently compelled to see written off as the payment for her 
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services a narrow margin of her husband’s or brother’s shabby wage. 
Here are some of the tempting offers being made to teachers at the 
moment of writing : 


“ BRANSDALE.— Wanted, Master, certificated or provisionally, for mixed 
country school. Wife or sister for sewing. Average 22. Salary £60 with 
house. Apply, Mr. R. Wilson, Bransdale, Kirbymoorside.” 

“WANTED, a qualified schoolmaster for church village school, at once, with 
a wife or sister (Art. 68). Average about 40. Salary £80 and partly 
furnished house. Harmonium. A good schoolmistress might do.” 

“WANTED, on Ist November a certificated master, who has had at least 
15 years’ experience as principal teacher, and whose wife is a certificated 
teacher, for a village school near Lincoln, belonging to the owner of the 
parish. Number on books 90. Salary £110, with house and garden rent 
Sree. A master and mistress would be preferred who could bring a daughter 
or female relative to assist in the school and in the care of the house. Address, 
A.B., care of Mr. Bailey, National Society’s Depot, Westminster, S.W. 

« Wanten, a master (good voice) and mistress (married), "for mixed 
rural school. Average 67. Last report ‘ Excellent.’ Salary £100 or £70 
plus half grant. House. Good garden. Vicar, Kimbolton, Leominster.” 

“ WanteED, early in October, a master (with wife to teach infants and 
sewing) for village school of 60 children. Salary £56 and half of grant 
(half usually about £38) ; good house and garden. Apply to W. H. Golding, 
Whichford, Shipston-on-Stour.” 


Then, as to the statement that often rural teachers, after years of 
excellent service, are receiving wages that have dwindled year by 
year to their present meagre proportions. Here are a dozen cases 
taken from Retarns I collected early i in the present year : 


ae 


' 
School. | No. on Roll. i Salary now. Salary Five or Ten Years ago. 
| 
| 





£ 
90 
92 0 0 
65 0 
No increase for 10 years. 
110 0 0 
124 0 0 
No increase for 10 years. 
138 19 6 
No increase for 5 years. 
113 18 0 
| 100 0 0 
| 101 0 0 


7 


£ « 


85 
104 


115 
120 
| 65 
| 80 
| 90 


eoedece¢c¢s: ¢€© ¢¢ 69° 8 @ 


97 12 








What is the cause of this? Something beyond the teacher’s con- 
trol; of course—something connected with agricultural depression, 
with the disinclination to continue voluntary subscriptions, with the 
price of corn, with the land-tax, with the eternal “last year’s bad 
season,” and with a thousand other matters. But where, I should 
like to ask, is the State all this time? Where is the State that 
leaves its pioneer worker—who does its work away in the unlovely 
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and obscure byways—dependent for his daily bread upon some great 
man’s whim? Perhaps Sir John Gorst will tell us in next January’s 
Bill. 

As to the work in the schools themselves, every practical teacher 
knows all about the infinite and essential resourcefulness, the never- 
ceasing “ dodging from class to class,” and the terrible worry and 
anxiety that are the recognised concomitants of service in the average 
under-manned, badly-equipped rural school—if its pupils are to 
receive anything like the instruction demanded by the Government. 
Unfortunately, the public does not know these things. That they 
may do, let me set out the facts respecting the staffing arrangements 
in a score of rural schools into which I recently inquired, prefacing 
my table with the explanations—(1) that a “ P.T.” is a pupil-teacher 
or apprentice, learning the profession of teaching, age between 14 
and 18; (2) that a “monitor” (or monitress) -is a boy (or girl) 
taken out of one of the upper standards to look after one of the 
lower classes ; (3) that an “‘ Article 68” is a young woman over 18, 
not necessarily possessing any teaching credentials at all ; and (4) that 
an “Article 50 ” is a young person who has completed the four years 
of pupil-teachership. 
| School. | No. on Roll, | Standards taught. Staff. 





- : 
66 | 7 and Infants | Mistress and First Year P.T. 
| 


70 7 and Infants | Master and Wife (wife’s salary, £30). 
90 7 and Infants | Master and “ Art. 68.” 
7 and Infants | Master and Wife (at £30). 
70 7 and Infants | Master, ‘ Art. 68,” and Monitress. 
89 | 5and Infants | Master, Third Year P. T., and Monitress. 


70 | 7and Infants | Master and “Art. 50” Assistant for Infants.) 
7 and Infants | Master, two P.'l.’s, and Monitor. 
6 and Infants | Master and Wife (at £20). 


6 and Infants | Master and Wife (Wife's salary included 
| in Master’s, total £106). 


6 and Infants | Master and ‘‘Art. 68.” 

“ | Master and two “ Art. 68's.” 

7 and Infants | Master and First Year P.'T. 

7 Master and Third Year P.T. 

7 Master and two “ Art. 68's.” 

6 Master only. 

7 Master and “ Art. 68.” 
103 | 7 and Infants | Master and “ Art. 68’’; Wife for Infants. 
120 7 and Infants | Master, ex-P.T., and “ Art. 68.” 
124 6 Master, “ Art. 68,” and Monitress. 





i 


| 
| 
| 








More money would remedy this state of things, if accompanied by 
better management. Let me, therefore, say a word or two on this 
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question of the management of the rural school. At present it is 
controlled either by the small School Board, or by a voluntary 
manager (or managers) ; and in neither case, generally speaking, can 
the management be said to be effective, although, of course, there 
will be, both under School Board and Voluntary managements, many 
shining examples to the contrary. So far as the School Board sys- 
tem is concerned, what is needed is a material extension of the areas 
of administration ; for, concerning the village School Boards, 
generally I should be well within the mark in passing the following 
criticisms : 

(1) They involve, generally speaking, useless expenditures of public 
funds upon unnecessarily multiplied and expensive little pieces of 
administrative machinery. 

(2) Under their respective areas the incidence of local rating for 
educational purposes is grotesquely unequal and unfair, costing, in 
many cases, a most severe burden upon exceedingly poor villages. 

And (8) their members, in a considerable number of cases, are 
neither competent to discharge nor desirous of carrying out appro- 
priately the work of the important office to which they have sought 
election. ‘ 

But if the village School Board needs reform, not less so the 
management of the village Voluntary school. Often one irrespon- 
sible person, the clergyman, controls the school and dispenses the 
public funds; and occasionally he does so in an exceedingly auto- 
cratic manner. His chief offence, to my mind, is the fact that he 
very often subordinates, in the selection of “‘ his teacher” for “ his 
school,” the well-being of the school and its pupils to the exigencies 
of outside parochial affairs. Thus he makes the playing of the 
village organ, the training of the village choir, and the superinten- 
dence of the village Sunday-school—as if the day-school work were 
not enough in all conscience—a condition of appointment to the post 
of head-teacher in the village school (maintained, as it is, so largely 
out of public funds). 

Sometimes a little addition is made to the teacher’s stipend for the 
execution of these extraneous tasks ; sometimes it is not. 

Here are the four advertisements for village teachers taken from 
one week’s issue of Zhe Schoolmaster, that for August 22, 1896 : 

“WANTED, early in October, certificated master, with wife (Art. 68) for 
infants and sewing. Mixed National School. 70 on books. Organist, 
Zealous communicants, Salary £107, house and garden, Rector, Exbury, 
Southampton.” 

“Mixed school, Sawbridgeworth, average 28. Certificated mistress. 
Communicant. School—Sunday afternoon. Harmonium evening service. 
12th September. Furnished cottage plus £45-55. Vicar, ‘ Round Dawn,’ 
Gomshall, Surrey.” 

“‘ Mixed village school, master and mistress (if any family, one to assist 
in school), Play small organ in church. £90 with small house and 
garden (unfurnished), Vicar, Kirtling, Newmarket ” 
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“ Tmmediately, master and wife, both certificated, for small country 
Church of England mixed school. £90. House, garden, coal. Good 
organist essential. £10 extra. Rev. Neville Lawrence Waitham, Twy- 


ford, Berks. 


I do not, of course, suggest that these teachers should not play the 
organ, train the choir, and superintend the Sunday-school. But I 
do say that they ought to be able to please themselves about the 
matter; and I object to a state of things which— 

(1) In order to secure appointments in the State school, the work 
proper of which is exceedingly exacting and wearing, teachers are 
frequently compelled to undertake the performance of certain extra- 
neous tasks, 

(2) Teachers are frequently liable to dismissal for reasons exclu- 
sively connected with the performance of these extraneous tasks, and 
wholly unassociated with the discharge of their duties in the State 
school. 

(3) Teachers are frequently selected for appointment to schools, 
not primarily because they are best fitted for the work proper of the 
school, but because they are the best equipped for the performance 
of certain outside duties. 

Perhaps I cannot better conclude this paper than by putting in a 
dozen actual cases of the work being done at this moment, in and 
out of school, by village teachers. I put the facts in tabular form (see 
pp. 44 and 45) that the whole of the duties may be the more con- 
spicuously noted. 

I ask the reader who has taken the trouble to study this table to 
say whether it is not about time we set to work to put our system of 
village schools, and the conditions of service of the village school- 
teacher, upon a more satisfactory basis than is here disclosed ? 


T. J. MACNAMARA. 





EASTERN COMPETITION AND WESTERN 
TRADE. 


AmonG the results of the recent war between China and Japan, 
perhaps none have a more lasting significance for us than the sixth 
Article of the Treaty of Shimonosiki. This definitely establishes 
the right of foreigners to engage in any sort of manufacturing 
industry in any of the open cities and ports of China, while at the 
same time it guarantees them various facilities for carrying on trade 
with the interior. Japan is herself already busily engaged in 
establishing various industries on European lines, and now that 
China is being forcibly awakened from her long lethargy, there is 
every prospect that she may soon be entering into a commercial 
rivalry with her late enemy, and so ultimately with the nations of 
the West. When we regard the varied resources of these two 
countries, and the industrious habits and low standard of living of 
their teeming populations, we may well ask how it is possible for 
our fellow countrymen to compete with them even in ourown markets, 
and much more in those of the outside world. It is often argued, 
indeed, that this will be impossible, unless we consent to impose 
duties on their cheap productions, or, in other words, to protect our 
own industries. The plausibility of this reasoning cannot be denied. 
Protectionists, and many who in their hearts abhor Protection, point 
to the Chinaman sustaining a miserable existence on a scanty pittance 
of rice, and ask if we are to allow our own countrymen to be exposed 
defenceless to his unbridled competition. At first sight, it must 
be confessed that the prospect is sufficiently gloomy, and it is not 
apparent how we are even to support life, unless our labouring 
classes consent to abandon their present standard of comfort, and 
lower it to a level approximating to that of their Mongol rivals. 
Mr. C. H. Pearson, in his suggestive if somewhat pessimistic work, 
National Life and Character, has a chapter dealing largely with this 
very problem, in which he takes a decidedly desponding view as to 
the future of the white races. He sums up his ideas as to 
the probable line of conduct which will be forced upon them, as 
follows : 

“We may assume that all the races possessed of the same, or 
nearly the same, civilisation will belong, so to speak, to the same 
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Trade Union, so far as production is concerned, but will more or less 
rigidly exclude one another’s manufactures by hostile tariffs,” 

Let us ask ourselves whether under any circumstances Protection 
could really be of assistance to us in the contingency we have sup- 
posed; and to answer this question from the point of view of our 
own country, it will be well to take a cursory survey of the nature 
of our foreign trade. We all know that it is an absolute impossi- 
bility for us to feed our own population with home-grown produce, 
and that we have to pay for the needed supplies which we import 
from abroad by exporting our own manufactures. We will take 
cotton as an example of these last, and assume that China proves 
herself capable of underselling us in this commodity. Can we con- 
ceivably find ourselves in a better position for maintaining the hold 
of our cotton on the markets of the world by the imposition of a 
protective duty? If such a duty has any effect on the price, it 
must be in the nature of an upward tendency ; and though this 
might be the means of enabling our manufacturers to retain the 
command of the home market, it would in no way assist us in obtain- 
ing the supplies of bread on which we depend for our very existence. 
Our cotton industry, too, would be most grievously crippled, for the 
demand of the home market alone would be insufficient to find 
employment for more than a mere fraction of the works which exist 
at present. A similar argument will apply to all our staple indus- 
tries, and in every case alike a protective duty would directly 
handicap us in purchasing our needed food supply either from China 
herself, or from any other country. 

We will now consider how we shall fare if we persist in remaining 
faithful to our principles of Free Trade, while, with the rest of the 
world in the present state of organisation, or rather of disorganisa- 
tion, an industrial power of the first magnitude arises in China. 
We will assume that, owing to the continuance of the present low 
standard of comfort and extreme cheapness of labour, she proves 
herself able to manufacture most of the great staple commodities of 
commerce—such as cotton, iron, and cloth—at a lower actual cost 
than any Western nation. ‘The first consequence of this will be that 
she will cease importing those articles which she can produce most 
economically, and it is manifest that thus far Protection could be of 
no assistance to us. As soon, however, as she has produced enough 
of the goods in question to satisfy her own requirements, the 
universal experience of mankind goes to show that she will at once 
become anxious to develop an export trade, and, on the supposition 
we have made, she will be able to undersell us both in our markets 
and in those of the world in general. But here we find ourselves 
face to face with an all-important consideration which is too often 
entirely ignored. In the ordinary transactions of life, the last thing 
we forget is to exact payment for what we sell, and it is strange 
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that this half of the bargain should be so often overlooked in the 
matter of international trade. The Chinaman will neither export 
his productions from motives of philanthropy, in order that the rest 
of the world may be able to buy them cheaply, nor yet out of pure 
malice, that he may ruin the workmen and manufacturers of other 
nations. His sole object is to make a profit for himself, and to 
accomplish this he will require to receive other goods in exchange 
for his own from the countries to which he exports them. As soon 
as we Clearly grasp the fact that our assumed Chinese exports must 
be paid for by imports of an equal value, we can at once see that a 
large demand will arise for whatever articles may be in request for 
the new market. The countries which will be enabled to benefit 
most by this demand will be those which can supply its requirements 
most cheaply ; and there can be nothing that conduces more to this 
result than absolutely unfettered Free Trade. There is no reason 
why a great industrial awakening in the East should upset the 
existing ratio between the productive capabilities of the Western 
nations, and those which under existing circumstances are able to 
export the greatest quantity of manufactured goods would still find 
themselves in the same position of relative advantage. In spite of 
all that Protectionists may say; the great fact remains that Great 
Britain’s exports far surpass those of any other country ; and it 
would be a strange reversal of the history of the past if she were to 
fail to secure her full share of any new trade such as that which we 
have suggested. 

It is by no means a necessary condition for the successful carrying 
on of an international trade between two countries, that certain 
articles should be actually more costly, and others actually cheaper in 
each of them. As was long ago pointed out by Ricardo, its real 
basis depends not on absolute prices but on relative values, and how- 
ever the former may rise or fall in terms of any given standard such 
as gold, a universal rise or fall in relative values is in the nature 
of things an impossibility. If prices all rise or fall 25 per cent. this 
does not in the least affect the relative values of goods in general. 
Everybody, it is true, will get 25 per cent. more or less for what he 
has to sell, but as he will give a correspondingly altered price for 
what he has to buy, he will really be neither better nor worse off than 
he was before. Now it is manifest that China will not possess the 
same relative advantages as compared with England in all industries 
alike. To take, for example, the cotton and iron trades. England is 
clearly handicapped with regard to the former, inasmuch as she 
has to import the raw material from a distance, while it is quite con- 
ceivable that in China it may be grown in close proximity to a coal 
field. In the case of iron, on the other hand, nature has abundantly 
supplied us with the ore in the immediate neighbourhood of coal, so 
that here our country labours under no such disadvantage. From 

Vou. 147.—No. 1. D 
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this consideration we may be justified in assuming that, however 
much the cost of manufacturing both cotton and iron may be 
reduced in China, it is extremely probable that, as compared with 
English values, cotton will be relatively much the cheaper. If then 
we were to assume that in China the cost of production for one 
thousand yards of cotton piece goods was £5, and for one ton of iron 
£4 (or the equivalent amounts of gold), while in England it was £10 
and £5 respectively, it would manifestly be profitable for the Chinese 
to export their cotton goods to England in exchange for our iron. 
Their one thousand yards in China are only worth 1} tons of iron, 
while the very same quantity in England is worth two tons, or 
in other words, reduced to a money valuation, their cotton exported 
to the value of £5 will bring in exchange iron which it would have 
cost them £8 to produce themselves. There is thus a gain on the 
transaction equal to £3, which will be shared between the two 
countries, although the cost of carriage and the merchants’ profit 
would have to be deducted before estimating the actual extent to 
which the consumers would benefit. It would consequently be more 
profitable to the Chinese to devote themselves entirely to manufactur- 
ing cotton, and to exchange this for our iron, rather than to waste 
their labour and capital in producing the iron at a greater cost for 
themselves.’ 

The discussions, in the early part of 1895, on the Indian Import 
duties brought into prominence the extent to which the manu- 
facture of cotton is already carried on in India. Mr. Whitehead, 
too, in his address to the Royal Colonial Institute on February 12 
of that year, dwelt at some length on this subject, as also on 
the rapid strides which the industry has recently made both in 
China and Japan. He shows clearly how the great silver-using 
countries of Asia have by the adoption of modern industrial 
methods and steam power not only immensely increased their 
own productive capabilities, but also their capacity for purchasing 
the productions of Great Britain. It is remarkable that this part 
of his address should have given rise to so little comment, espe- 
cially when we consider the generally pessimistic conclusions at 
which he arrives with regard to the future of our trade. The 
statistics quoted prove that while the exports of cotton yarn from 
India have increased from 8,000,000 lbs. in 1876 to 189,174,726 lbs. 
in 1892, our own exports of cotton cloth to India have increased by 
89 per cent. (in quantity) from the average of the years of 1871-3 
to that of 1891-93. To Mexico and the Eastern countries generally 
there is an increase of 76 per cent., as against an increase of only 

1 It is hardly necessary to point out that such an example as the above cannot 
pretend to any degree of accuracy ; but it serves to illustrate the general principle. 
In practice many other considerations must be taken into account, such as the extent 


of the demand in the two countries for each commodity at a given price, and the 
effect of an increased demand on the prices. 
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7 per cent. to other countries. If again we compare the value of the 
total exports of British and Irish produce for the average of the 
years 1870-74 with that for 1893, we find that those to silver-using 
countries show an increase of 18 per cent., while to the gold standard 
countries there is an actual decrease of 12 per cent. Among the 
former Japan and India are especially noticeable, with increases of 
115 and 42 per cent. respectively. 

It is however in the year 1890 that we reached the high water- 
mark for our exports (as estimated in sterling) to China, Japan, and 
India, the three leading Eastern countries. There was in that year 
an increase of 60 per cent. over the average for 1870—74; while as 
compared with 1890 there is a falling off in 1893 of nearly 17 per 
cent. But we are less surprised at this result when we consider 
that between 1890 and 1893 silver declined 25 per cent. in its gold 
value, whereas during the much longer period between 1874 and 
1890, the fall was only just over 18 percent. ‘This rapid recent 
depreciation has acted with increasing force as a bounty on the 
exports of the silver countries; though in the case of India, it is 
true, this tendency has been subsequently reversed by the closing of 
the mints to silver. 

Ultimately this artificial state of affairs must cease, for, long 
though the process takes, silver prices must in the long run adjust 
themselves to the value of the metal in the markets of the world. 
Meantime there can be no question of the great impulse given to the 
industries of the East. As a direct consequence we find, taking the 
whole period of the last twenty years, how immense has been the 
increase of its purchasing power; and this although the relative 
appreciation of gold has in itself constantly tended to handicap our 
export trade to these same countries. If our exports to the silver 
countries had exhibited the same shrinkage that has occurred in the 
case of the gold countries, British trade would have been in a very 
much worse condition than has actually been the case. Although any 
given industry, such as the jute trade, may suffer from the increased 
competition in the supply of goods, it is yet inevitable that there must 
be a correspondingly increased competition in the demand for other 
goods in exchange for them, and the figures I have given above furnish 
abundant proof that this has been the result. Mr. Whitehead also 
adduces figures to show that while Japan’s exports have increased from 
$16,000,000 in 1868 to $90,000,000 in 1893, her imports have 
grown from $11,000,000 to $88,000,000 during the same period. 

Throughout this line of argument I have assumed that a low rate 
of wages in China will be synonymous with a low cost of production, 
but to this assumption it is quite possible to take exception. As 
the world is at present constituted, it is certainly most incorrect to 
say that there is any general connection between the two. If we 
take the countries which are the great exporters of manufactured 
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goods, we shall find that Asia, with its extremely low standard of 
living is immeasurably behind both Europe and the United States. 
If, again, we take Europe, we see that the countries which have the 
highest standard of comfort, and consequently the highest rate of 
wages, are precisely those whose manufactures are the best able to 
hold their own in the markets of the world. In both these respects- 
the United Kingdom comes easily first, followed by such countries 
as Germany, France, and Belgium; while at the other end of the 
scale we find Russia, the country most nearly approximating to the 
East as regards its economic condition. The one other great manu- 
facturing country is the United States, and here the rate of wages- 
is even higher than in Great Britain. Darwin, in his Origin of Species, 
brings out clearly how the struggle for survival is fiercest among those 
species of animals whose habits of life and food-supply most nearly 
resemble each other. The case of mankind is very similar. If we 
consider for a moment what nations compete most closely with us in 
the race for commercial supremacy, we think at once, not of China and 
of India, but of the kindred countries of Germany and America. A 
glance, too, at the feelings with which the French and the Italians, or 
the Germans and the Russians, regard each other, will convince us 
that only some very overpowering necessity could force all these 
mutually hostile elements to combine, and to enter into such a trade 
union as that suggested by Mr. Pearson with any likelihood of 
success. We feel that the day is still far distant when the Chinaman 
will come to occupy the lowest place in the affections of any Western 
nationality. 

Paradoxical though it may at first appear, we may yet almost say 
that in the present economic condition of the world, high wages 
instead of low are really indicative of a low cost of labour; and we 
may assume conversely that where wages are low the real cost of 
labour is high. But even if we admit that, with their thrifty and 
industrious habits and their few material wants, the Chinese may 
prove themselves able to manufacture goods in general at a lower 
labour cost than ourselves, this does not necessarily imply that the 
prices also will be correspondingly lower. However much the old 
wages-fund theory may now have fallen into disrepute, and however 
much the fact may be disguised at given times and in given indus- 
tries, as, for example, by the artificial restrictions of trades unions, 
it is yet indisputable that the principal factor in determining the 
rates of wages and of profits respectively must be the ratio between 
the available amounts of labour and of capital. If capital is relatively 
abundant, the greater will be the competition to secure labour, and 
the higher will be the rate of wages; on the other hand, if capital is 
scarce, it will be in greater demand, and will therefore be able to 
command better terms. Profits will in this case be higher, while 
wages will be correspondingly low. Now in China there is at present 
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a vast amount of labour and comparatively very little capital, and we 
may therefore anticipate that for a very long period a high average 
rate of profit will prevail. This will tend to keep up prices at home, 
and will discourage their manufacturers from selling their goods 
abroad at a lower rate of profit than they can secure in their own 
country. 

Certainly, as capital accumulates, and assuming that it increases 
faster than the population, profits will tend to decline, but in like 
proportion wages will rise. If, as we are assuming, China is to 
advance along the path of progress by which we have already 
travelled in the West, her working classes will assuredly claim their 
full share in the augmented national income. How large a share 
this is in our own country has been brought out clearly by Mr. Mallock 
in Labour and the Popular Welfare. Fifty years ago Great Britain 
svas already a great manufacturing country, with an abundance of 
capital, and with a highly developed system of financial institutions. 
Her total income was then estimated to be £515,000,000, of which 
£235,000,000 went as wages to the labouring classes. At the 
present time her income has increased to £1,300,000,000, and of this 
no less than £660,000,000 falls to the share of the labouring classes. 
In other words, as Mr. Mallock proves, after making every allowance 
for the increase in population, the wages of these classes now amount 
to a sum of £47,000,000 greater than the whole income of the 
country fifty years ago. Even these figures are far from giving a 
full impression of the enormous rise in real, as distinct from nominal, 
wages—that is to say, in the purchasing power of the money received. 
‘Owing to a variety of causes prices have for the past twenty years 
een gradually falling, until now the index numbers, as published by 
Mr. Sauerbeck, show a falling off in the prices of forty-five 
representative articles of about 40 per cent. as compared with the 
average prices ruling from 1867 to 1877.’ The fall, too, has been 
the greatest in the case of such articles as tea, bread, and sugar, 
which form the main staff of life for the lower classes of labourers. 

Now China is in an incomparably more backward condition than 
Great Britain was fifty years ago, and the standard of living for her 
labouring classes correspondingly lower. As the whole of Mr. 
Mallock’s argument goes to prove, the huge increase above-mentioned 
in the income of this country was the product, not primarily of 
Jabour, but of “ ability ;” and in this term he would include capital. 
it is entirely owing to the direction and assistance of this ability. 
‘that the efficiency of labour has been so immensely increased. But 
human nature is so far alike in all parts of the world, that each man, 
and each class of men, will always make the best bargain they can 
for their labour. At present in China this bargain is a very bad one 


} The actual figure for 1895 for the whole year was 62, while for the month of 
‘July last it was 592, the lowest point ever touched. For the month of November, 
dowever, it has risen to 62°6. 
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for the labourers, owing to the absence of ability, and the consequent 
low efficiency of their labour ; but if, as we are assuming, a great 
industrial awakening takes place it must be through the agency of a 
great increase in both of these co-efficients of production. It will 
be strange if under these circumstances labour does not begin to 
assert itself as it has done here. We may rather regard it as a 
moral certainty that in proportion as it becomes more productive, 
wages will rise, and the standard of living generally will advance. 
Although the day may still be far distant, the conditions of life will 
come to approximate more and more nearly to those of Western 
nations ; and this will be by a levelling up of the Hast rather than 
by a levelling down of the West, which, as a whole, must be 
absolutely better off than at present. 

Lastly, it may prove of interest if I give a few details with regard 
to a particular industry in which Hastern labour has already come 
into direct rivalry with our own, and has even superseded it to a 
considerable extent. As I have already pointed out, it is most 
incorrect to say that, as far as manufactures are concerned, low 
wages imply a low cost of production. It is difficult to name more 
than a very few instances of the more important articles of commerce, 
manufactured by a population in the present economic condition of 
the Hindoos or Chinese, which can compete seriously with the pro- 
duction of the West.’ But for the purpose of investigating the 
results of such competition where it does exist, we may find an 
example in the bye-industry of straw plaiting. I am enabled to 
give some figures with reference to the trade in this material 
through the courtesy of one of our leading straw hat manufacturers 
and plait merchants. 

Up to about the year 1870 all the ordinary plaiting—with the 
exception of certain qualities imported from Italy—was done 
locally by the women at home in their cottages. They were 
able to earn from 6s. to 8s. a week, and an extra good hand as 
much as 12s.; while many who had the care of the home could 
supplement their husband’s earnings by 4s. to 6s. weekly. Still, 
the price paid for it was so low, that only a strictly limited 
quantity was obtainable; and my informant tells me that even 
if he went round all the markets in the neighbourhood, he could 
not procure more than about £300 in value of it a week. Even 
the offer of an increased price only stimulated the supply to a 
very limited extent, while any material advance would have been 
imcompatible with the production of a finished article cheap 
enough to create any very large demand. About this time the 


1 Exceptions, indeed, are tobe found in the cotton and jute industries, as has been 
already pointed out ; though, as regards the former, Mr. Fowler in his speech in the 
House of Commons, on Feb. 21, 1895, shows clearly that the competition of the 
Indian mills only affects the finer counts to an almost inappreciable extent, about 
984 per cent. of their output being under thirties. : 
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ordinary plaited straw began to be imported from China, where 
the native farmer and his family carry on the work as a bye- 
industry during the winter. As it is an occupation which 
requires no capital, machinery, or special skill, they are able to 
supply the plait so cheaply that the landed cost of the manu- 
factured article is actually lower than the cost of the unplaited 
straw in this country. Naturally this is felt as a great hardship 
by the straw plaiters, who now find their old occupation almost 
entirely gone; and so far it is an excellent case for a pro- 
tectionist. But with us, fortunately, free trade principles prevail, 
and the plaited straw was admitted free. In the present instance 
we will confine ourselves entirely to the manufacture of the im- 
ported plait; omitting all consideration of the goods we must 
export to pay for it, as also of the boon to the general com- 
munity of a greatly increased and cheapened supply of straw 
made articles, 

It so happened that the sewing machine was brought into use for 
making up hats and bonnets the very same year that China first sent 
us plait in any large quantity. This was a most important gain to 
the manufacturer, who could now produce much larger quantities of 
goods than formerly, when everything was done by hand sewers. 
The great advantage of a plentiful and cheap supply of suitable 
plait is at once apparent in the extensive development of the trade 
which has since taken place. Before the introduction of this plait 
from the East, the industry was greatly cramped through the impos- 
sibility of'getting a sufficient supply at a low enough price; and the 
firm referred to was only able to employ 250 hands, and to pay 
£200 weekly in wages. Since then, in about twenty-five years, the 
number of their hands has increased to 1600, and their yearly ex- 
penditure in wages to £80,000,while their turnover has increased seven- 
fold. Their trade is by no means confined to this country, for they 
do a large export business to America and the continent. Nor is 
their experience in any way a solitary one, as the total export trade 
of the United Kingdom has increased during the same period from 
£600,000, to £3,500,000. This immense development would have 
been utterly impossible but for the almost unlimited amount of 
material we are able to import from China and Japan. It has, 
moreover, been the means of stimulating a demand for more intricate 
and expensive patterns in plait, which are largely superimposed on 
the cheaper material. Much of this work has to be done locally, and 
it naturally commands a far higher remuneration than can be paid 
for the ordinary plait. It takes some time and patience to learn 
this more elaborate sort of work, and unfortunately many of the 
women—like other classes that could be mentioned—think that the 
methods good enough for their grandmothers are good enough for 
them. These are soon left behind in the race; but all who will 
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take the trouble can obtain considerably higher wages than formerly, 
a clever worker being able to earn from 12s. to 15s. weekly. Many 
of the hands, too, can now find a much more profitable employment 
in making hats than in making plait, and by working the sewing 
machines they can gain from lds. to 20s. a week. Asso often 
before, our free trade policy has again triumphantly vindicated 
itself, and has made London the market of the world for Chinese 
plait, and to a large extent, for Japanese also. The first few 
years, it is true, inflicted very serious losses on many firms who 
adhered to the old ways. But those who had sufficient perception 
and foresight to adapt their business to the altered conditions, 
have reaped a very fair reward for themselves and their employés. 

It is of the very essence of every improvement, whether in the 
methods of production or of distribution, that it should entail such 
individual hardship and suffering. But it is surely a mistake to 
concentrate our attention on this, and lose sight of the far greater 
ulterior benefits. Such a policy would have struck a fatal blow at 
‘the very commencement of the social development of man ; and the 
feelings prompting it were at the root of that popular hostility to 
machinery which was so marked a feature of the earlier years of the 
present century. Happily we have now learned the lesson that it 
is less misleading and more correct to speak of a machine as increas- 
ing the efficiency of labour rather than as saving it. No proof of 
the truthfulness of this aspect of the case could be more convincing 
than the figures I have given above from Mr. Mallock’s book. 
Without an immense development of the use of machinery, the very 
marked recent increase in the earnings of the labouring classes 
would have been utterly impossible, for the entire income of the 
country would have been insufficient to provide it. We can now 
see how abundant has been the compensation received for the losses 
so keenly felt at the time by the labourers whom each improvement 
has displaced. The case of our China straw plait is very similar, 
for here also the losses sustained are insignificant in comparison 
with our subsequent gains. If we properly appreciate these prac- 
tical illustrations of a truth, which in theory is wholly incontrovertible, 
Eastern competition will lose its terrors for us, and will assume its 
real aspect of a mighty engine for further increasing the material 
prosperity of the human race. 

GEORGE BRISCOE. 





MR. LECKY ON JUNIUS. 


Mr. LEcky says that probably no English book, except the plays of 
Shakespeare, has been submitted to such a minute and exhaustive 
criticism as the Letters of Junius. The criticism began soon after 
the publication of Woodfall’s edition in 1812 and 1814 with the 
article in the Edinburgh Review, which has been attributed either to 
the pen of Brougham, or Mackintosh or Macaulay, in November 1817. 
The occasion of this article was the review of Taylor’s Junius Identified. 
But in the last decade of the first half of this century the controversy 
waxed warmer, and volume after volume was reviewed in the columns 
of the Atheneum advocating the pretensions of various individuals 
to the authorship of the Letters of Junius. These articles in the 
Atheneum were all from the pen of the late Mr. C. W. Dilke, who, 
Mr. Lecky says, “has examined the Junius question with great 
minuteness.” Altogether some thirty persons have at various times 
been put forward by different authors as the real Junius. The 
inquiry has necessarily been more of literary than of legal interest. 
Yet an eminent Judge of the Common Pleas, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
declared, after perusing Taylor's Junius Identified, that if the case 
had been argued before him as a judge in a trial for libel, he should 
have directed the jury to find Sir Philip Francis guilty. Exactly 
the same judgment is said to have been pronounced by Lord Ellen- 
borough and by Lord Erskine. Lord Campbell delivered an opinion 
to the same effect in his Life of Mansfield. But then these were the 
opinions of judges with their wigs off. It is suggested that the wig 
may have much to do with it. Young Philpott says in the Citizen, 
“‘T am as good a coachman as any in England when I have my 
coachman’s hat on.” Besides which, no fees have been paid. A 
lawyer, as Sheridan says, cannot see without his fee. Nothing is 
more worthless than the breath of an unfee’d lawyer, is an old adage. 
But as a question of literary history, the authorship of the Letters of 
Junius has been a sort of Belgium or literary battlefield, Thus, a 
brilliant onslaught was made on Lord Macaulay in the Quarterly 
Review in 1868 for the attitude he assumed on the Junius question, 
“On no question has Lord Macaulay’s name and authority weighed 
more heavily and, we think, more injuriously than on the Junius 
question. It was one in which, for want of evidence, certainty was 
unattainable ; one consequently in which he was pretty certain to lose 
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patience and go astray.” In 1868, Lord Macaulay’s reputation was 
in desperate straits. The writer in the Quarterly, having subjected 
to a penetrating and adverse criticism all the possible grounds in 
which Sir Philip Francis could be regarded as the author of the 
Junian Letters, continues: ‘‘ But if Francis falls, Lord Macaulay’s 
authority falls also with him, and a desperate rally has consequently 
been made to prop him up.” Fortunately or unfortunately, according 
to individual consciousness, Mr. Lecky has played for Lord Macaulay 
the part of Blucher at Waterloo, or that of the Consul Nero at the 
Metaurus, in having exhaustively supported the claim of Sir Philip 
Francis, and thus Lord Macaulay has been “‘ propped up.” 

It is worth while to notice what Mr. Lecky justly styies the 
elaborate argument, which appeared in Dilke’s Papers of a Critic 
(reprinted from the Athenwum), against the genuineness of the 
Miscellaneous Letters of Junius. These Miscellaneous Letters—more 
than one hundred in number—were not associated with Junius till 
the issue of Woodfall’s edition in 1812 and 1814, more than forty 
years after Junius wrote. The editor of this edition was Dr. Mason 
Good. In the edition which was brought ont with Junius’ con- 
currence in March 1772, there were only fifty-nine or sixty letters 
in all, and of these only a few were not signed Junius, being signed 
Philo Junius, Recens, or Moderatus. The letters signed Veteran, of 
which so much has been made to disparage Junius, did not appear, 
though one was dated January 28, 1772. But Mr. C. W. Dilke 
does not deny their authenticity.’ 

The arguments against the Miscellaneous Letters being genuine 
Junians may be thus summarised: that they were produced with far 
greater rapidity than the letters signed Junius, which last only 
appeared at the rate of thirty in twelve months, while the 
Miscellaneous Letters appeared, at one time at any rate, so rapidly 
as sixteen letters in two months; that none of Junius’s Private 
Letters to Woodfall relate to any period prior to the appearance of 
the first letter signed Junius; that this circumstance disqualifies fifty 
of the Miscellaneous Letters which were written prior to the appear- 
ance of the first letter signed Junius; that Junius did not affix any 
dates to his Private Letters, but that Good arbitrarily dated the 
Private Letters, and thus connected them with the Miscellaneous 
Letters ; and that, iastly, Dr. Mason Good has not alleged on what 
ground he assigned the Miscellaneous Letters to Junius, beyond his 
own estimate of similarity in style, spirit, sentiments. It is 
beyond all question that the admission of the Miscellaneous Letters 
involves the ruin of Junius’ reputation for integrity. It is only on 
the contention that fifty of the Miscellaneous Letters, which bear 
dates prior to 1769, were really written by Junius, that nineteen- 
twentieths of all the abuse which has been poured on Junius is to. be 

1 Essays of a Critic, p. 8. , 
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justified. Mr, Dilke says, ‘‘ These letteys have been added for the 
most part without authority, without probability, and sometimes in 
direct defiance of fact, and they have left us a Junius who is a 
moral monster by whom we can prove anything.” Further, 
Mr. Dilke says, that neither Dr. Mason Good nor Mr. George 
Woodfall, writing more than forty years after the appearance of the 
first letter of Junius, possessed any peculiar or special knowledge. 
The Woodfall whom Junius had corresponded with was dead. The 
sole claims for many J/iscellaneous Leiters being attributed to 
Junius is a coincidence between their dates of publication and the 
dates affixed to the Private Letters. But, Mr. Dilke says, the dates 
to fifty-nine out of the sixty-three Private Letters were affixed 
conjecturally by the editor of 1812-14. In one of the Jiscellancous 
Letters attributed by Dr. Mason Good to Junius, written over 
another zom de guerre, that of Lucius, there is used the observation 
that “a punctual reference to dates proves a strong presumption of 
integrity.” But judging from the two volumes published by 
Sampson Woodfall in 1772, the almost invariable practice of Junius 
was to omit the date. About these Private Letters, Mr. Dilke says,’ 
“ As to the letters to Woodfall, they are in all probability mystifica- 
tions from beginning to end, and are to be read by the rules of 
contrary. Of all men living, the writer must have been most 
anxious to keep Woodfall wide of the right scent. The value of 
these letters, therefore—and it is great—is not for any direct, but 
for the indirect evidence they may afford.” 

Next it is of interest to inquire on what grounds Dr. Mason Good 
in 1812 and 1814 added the 100 Miscellaneous Letters to the 60 
which appeared, at the instance of Junius himself, in the edition of 
1772. Dr. Good says that, “The manner, the phraseology, the 
sarcastic, exprobatory style, independent of any other evidence, suffi- 
ciently identify the Miscellaneous Letters as being the composition 
of the same man as the writer of the Junian Letters proper.” But 
though Horace said, 


‘“‘Scimus inurbanum lepido seponere dicto, 
Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure, 


yet it requires almost primitive credulity to trust Dr. Mason Good’s 
insight to the extent he would have us trust it. For the inclusion 
of some letters, as that signed Atticus, he alleges very insufficient 
reasons. He says that Junius must have written the letter, because 
the nom de guerre indicates the high estimate the writer had of his 
own purity of style. In many cases no special reason is alleged. 
The letter signed Lucius is attributed by Good to the writer of the 
Junian letters proper, because of “ the peculiar severity of reproach ” 
it contains on an observation of the Duke of Grafton. But the Duke 


1 Atheneum, July 22, 1818. 
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of Grafton was bitterly unpopular, was reproached by Lord Chatham 
more bitterly even than by Junius himself, was inveighed against by 
half the England of that day. Most, in fact, of the Miscellaneous 
Letters, whether ante-Junian or post-Junian, are assigned to the 
same authorship as that of the Junian Letters on no more demon- 
strable ground than “ analogy in spirit, sentiment, and style.” As 
regards the spirit and sentiment, this is peculiarly misleading, because 
there is no doubt that Junius reflected, fairly faithfully, the views of 
the opposition, at that time far more popular than the Ministry with 
the people. It is this, probably, that has caused the authorship of 
the Junian Letters to be assigned by different critics to some thirty 
different authors. If style be taken as the criterion by which to 
decide the genuineness of the Miscellaneous Letters there is equal 
difficulty. Junius’ style was unique, but then he was imitated, and 
imitated by some very able men. Mr. Lecky, after saying that the 
Junian Letters have literary merits of the highest order, says that 
their style is entirely different from that of any of the great models 
of the time. He continues: ‘‘ The style of the Junian Letters bears 
no resemblance to the style of Swift, of Addison, of Bolingbroke, of 
Johnson, or of Burke, yet, in some respects, it is not inferior to any 
of these. No writer has excelled Junius in condensed and virulent 
invective, rendered all the more malignant by the studied and con- 
trolled deliberation of the language, in envenomed and highly 
elaborated sarcasm, in clear and vivid statement, in the art of 
assuming, though an unknown individual, an attitude of great moral 
superiority ; in the art of evading difficulties, insinuating unproved 
charges, insinuating unworthy motives. His Letters are perfectly 
adapted for the purpose for which they were intended. There is 
nothing in them superfluous or obscure, and nothing that fails to 
tell. He had in the highest degree the gift of saying things which 
are remembered, and his epigrams are often backed with the keenest 
wit. Like most writing which is at once very good and very 
laboured, Junius appears to most advantage in quotation.” It is, 
perhaps, curious that in a letter, which Junius afterwards declared 
was idle and improper, which was written in answer to a letter 
signed Junia, he credited himself with that faculty of writing ad 
unguem, which Mr. Lecky mentions as one of his greatest merits. 
Junius wrote; “In short, if Junia be young and handsome, she will 
have no reason to complain of my method of conducting an argument. ° 
I abominate all tergiversation in discourse, and she may be assured 
that whatever I advance, whether it be weak or forcible, shall, at 
any rate, be directly in point.” It is not surprising that Junius 
should have been conscious that his writing was very laboured. 
Writing to Woodfall, about such letters as those to Lord Mansfield 
and the Duke of Grafton, Junius says: ‘“‘The enclosed is greatly 
laboured ; it is finished with the utmost care.” Junius also seems 
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to have been conscious of the unique and distinctive character of his 
style. Writing to Woodfall of his long letter to Lord Mansfield on 
the subject of bail—a letter, by the bye, very adversely criticised by 
eminent lawyers—Junius says: ‘‘ The paper itself is, in my opinion, 
of the highest style of Junius, and cannot fail to sell.” Plato was 
said to have combed and curled his dialogues, and Junius avowed 
that he was strangely partial to some of his own letters, and that 
they were finished “ with the utmost care.” But Junius does not 
seem to have been appreciated by the public exactly on those 
occasions he expected. Thus, though he called the letter to the 
King of December 19, 1769, ‘‘a capital and, he hoped, a final 
piece,” yet he hardly seems to have thought as much of it as his 
letter to Lord Mansfield. Butthe letter to the King is said to have 
raised the sale of that issue of the Public Advertiser by 1700 copies, 
a great deal more than any of his other letters succeeded in doing. 
This is stated on Mr, Dilke’s authority, he having himself inspected 
the Day-Book of the Public Advertiser.’ 

In his political pamphlet on the seizure by Spain of the Falkland 
Islands, Samuel Johnson described in his best Garagantuesque 
manner “the formidable hero,” of Boswell, ‘‘ who bade defiance to 
principalities and powers, and the rulers of this world ; ”—“ Junius 
is an unusual phenomenon, on which some have gazed with wonder 
and some with terror ; but wonder and terror are transitory passions. 
He will soon be more closely viewed or more attentively examined, 
and what folly has taken for a comet that from its flowing hair 
shoots pestilence and war, inquiry will find to be only a meteor 
formed by the vapours of a putrifying democracy, and kindled 
into flame by the ‘effervescence of interest struggling with 
conviction ; which after having plunged its followers into a bog will 
leave us inquiring why we regard it.” To turn to a more even and 
less turgid criticism of Junius’s style—‘“ Junius was by far the most 
remarkable public writer of his time. He was clear, terse, logical in 
statement, learned, ingenious and subtle in disputation, eloquent 
in appeals to popular passion, polished and trenchant as steel in 
sarcasm, terrible in invective.” The great merit, if not the unique 
character, of Junius’s style is admitted by the highest contemporary, 
and all subsequent authority. But this fact itself would point to 
Dr. Mason Good not having exercised discrimination enough in 
adding one hundred Miscellaneous Letters to the sixty which appeared 
in the authentic and authorised edition of 1772. There are certain 
potent distinctions to be drawn between the letters signed Junius 
and the Miscellaneous Letters. Mr. Lecky says, for instance, that 
Junius shows to greatest advantage in quotation. It is quite 
certain that in the letters over the nom de guerre of Junius there is 
far less classical quotation than in the Miscellaneous Letters. With 


1 Cf. Atheneum, July 29, 1848, 
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the exception of a line from Tacitus in a letter to Sir William Draper, 
Junius quotes Latin in only three or four places in the whole of the 
fifty-nine or sixty letters, either signed Junius or Philo Junius, which 
appeared in the edition of 1772. Junius, as Junius, alludes to 
(Edipus, to Zeno and Epicurus, and to the compendious ideas of 
Caligula. Perhaps the happiest quotation of Junius is in a letter 
to Sir William Blackstone, when he quotes the latter against himself. 
But in his letter to Lord Mansfield on the subject of bail there is a 
great deal of quotation from legal books, from Salkeld, Coke, Hale, 
Selden, Hawkins and others. 2 

But in the Jliscellaneous Letters there are quotations from Horace, 
Livy, Tacitus, Virgil's Eneid, Cicero (Zu Catilinam), and from Quine- 
tilian. The quotations are more lengthy than those in the Junian 
letters proper. Junius quotes Corneille once, and Moliére is quoted 
once in the J/iscellaneous Letters, French idiomatic, expressions and 
single words are more frequently met in the Miscellaneous Letters 
than in those over the nom de guerre of Junius. In the Jiscellancous 
Letters even rather obscure French words are used. It is, perhaps, 
worth remarking that Junius always employed the French method 
of numbering his paragraphs, 1°, 2°, 5°, so familiar to any reader of 
French newspapers. Among English classics, Steele is quoted in a 
letter signed Junius, while Shakespeare and Milton are only quoted 
in the Miscellaneous Letters. Though Junius stringently directed 
Woodfall in 1771, “Let ali my papers in defence of Junius be 
inserted,” yet the two volumes only contained fifty-nine or sixty 
letters, and, in view of this explicit demand of Junius, which seems 
to have been complied with, there seems little or no case for the 
sweeping additions made by Dr. Good in 1812 and 1814. Junius, 
in a letter to Horne Tooke, denied that he maintained different 
principles under different signatures, and defied any one to fix any 
colourable charge of inconsistency upon him. But nothing less than 
inconsistency of a most patent kind is established against Junius if 
he has been proved to be the author of the 100 miscellaneous 
letters attributed to him by Good. For instance, the abuse of 
Chatham in the letter “ Poplicola” is utterly inconsistent with his 
panegyric on Chatham in his letter to Horne Tooke. Mr. Lecky 
greatly admires this passage, and says that it has all that peculiar 
charm, beyond analysis or definition, which belongs only to the very 
best writing. Mr. Lecky objects, however, to the central image— 
‘¢ Recorded honours shall gather round hist monument, and thicken 
over him. It is a solid fabric, and will support the laurels that 
adorn it.” Mr. Lecky says that it is no very great praise to a 
monument to say that it is not crushed by laurels. There is no 
exaggeration, but a Jitotes is an effective construction, whereas an 
auaesis can seldom be. But the result of introducing letters like 
“ Poplicola” has been best described by Mr. C. W. Dilke: “A 
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critical examination of Good’s misleading volumes would, at least, 
have left us a Junius, whereas now we have a thing of shreds and 
patches—a man made up of contradictions and absurdities.” 
Perhaps the most valuable because the most incontestable part of 
Mr. Dilke’s analysis of the Junius question, is that he has cleared 
away azopta by his searching and penetrating refutation of certain 
propos viseuaz which long had enveloped the subject. A rumour was 
current in 1845-51 that there was a person living who had seen the 
famous vellum-bound copy of the Letters of the edition of 1772, 
which was ordered by Junius from Woodfall, as the only remunera- 
tion he would receive. This person was stated by two persons, one 
a bookseller, to have declared that he saw a vellum-bound copy of 
the Letters of Junius in an ebony cabinet in the possession of the 
Marquis of Lansdowne in 1809. This story found credence for 
several reasons. The Earl of Shelburne (the lineal ancestor of the 
then Marquis of Lansdowne) was undoubtedly believed by some to 
have been Junius. The Rev. Dr. Popham, a frequent visitor of the 
Earl of Shelburne, at his seat Bowood, believed it. Another thing 
certain is that, whoever Junius was, he was something like the 
Earl of Shelburne. Mr. Lecky remarks of Junius—“ the great 
coarseness with which Junius writes about women has often been 
noticed.” Samuel Johnson once said of the Earl of Shelburne: 
‘‘Lord Shelburne is a man of coarse manners; but a man of 
abilities and information.” Again, Junius once wrote to Wilkes, 
“T love and esteem the mob.” Samuel Johnson once said of the 
same Earl of Shelburne, who was suspected of being Junius, and 
about whom he made the above remark, ‘‘ He was as factious a 
fellow as could be found; one who was for sinking us all into 
the mob.” But, as Mr. Dilke pointed out, the private letters of 
Junius had not been published in 1809, when the unknown saw the 
vellum-bound copy in the ebony cabinet at Bowood. So no one 
could possibly know that any special interest attached to a vellum- 
bound copy of the Letters of Junius—unless it were Junius himself. 
Sampson Woodfall was dead; and when living had raid nothing 
about it. Another reason which lasted much longer was that which 
connected the Grenvilles and Stowe with Junius. But, according to 
the article in the Atheneum, when there was a sale at Stowe, 
nothing transpired to connect it with Junius. A copy of the 
Letters of Junius was indeed sold there, printed on, but not bound in 
vellum, and was dated 1802, a common illustrated edition by 
Bensley & Vernor, then much in request. It may be added that 
neither was the vellum-bound copy forthcoming on the death of 
Sir Philip Francis. It appears from Private Letter No. 45, that 
the original of the MSS. was returned to Junius, or rather that 
Junius requested it should be. But this has disappeared equally 
with the vellum-bound copy. Again, Junius was long and perhaps 
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correctly identified as the author of certain letters in the possession 
of the Right Hon. George Grenville. * There is no doubt that the 
latter gentleman was Junius’ political Apollo; and he is stated to 
have told a Duke of Buckingham that he knew who Junius was, but 
that for family reasons the secret must be kept. But the mysterious 
and much-talked-of letters found half a century ago among the 
muniments at Stowe were only three anonymous letters, all written 
in 1768, and therefore anterior to the appearance of Junius as 
Junius, and dated respectively February 6, September 3, October 
20. It was stated that they were in the handwriting of Junius, 
and were signed C., the signature Junius adapted in his correspond- 
ence with Woodfall. But this gave the world no clue to the 
identity of Junius, even supposing that he wrote the letters. The 
letters were almost uninteresting ; but they contained some financial 
suggestions to Grenville, as an expectant Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and exhibited an acquaintance with that part of London that Junius 
is supposed to have haunted. As regards the financial proposals, it 
is perhaps significant that the only literary work with which Philip 
Francis was connected previous to 1769, when Junius appeared, was 
a translation of an essay on a financial subject, Circulation, from 
the Dutch. This circumstance has been invoked to throw ridicule 
on his claims to be Junius; but perhaps the fact (if it be one) that 
Junius wrote a letter containing financial proposals to Grenville 
before he was known asa political writer, puts the matter in another 
light. Both Burke and Francis were amateur financiers at this 
date. Burke gambled in East India funds, and Francis had the 
practice of high play at whist, and also speculated. 

A more extraordinary instance of a conte en lair on the Junius 
question is the following: A correspondent, endeavouring to 
establish that Laughlin Maclean was Junius, adduced the evidence of 
Mr. R. West, son of the President of the Royal Academy, who was 
represented to have declared that he had heard his father repeat 
passages from Junius which had not then yet been published, 
but shortly afterwards were. But it appears that at this date 
Mr. R. West, who was supposed to have known Junius’ Letters so 
intimately as to be able to recognise a passage if he heard it quoted, 
to say nothing of being able to read over and recognise it if he had 
heard his father quote it before, it appears that this Mr. R. West 
could, at that date, not possibly have been six years old! 

The theory about the extent and accuracy of Junius’s information 
about current events was entirely exploded in the Zssays of a Critic. 
The three typical instances usually relied on to demonstrate it are 
employed by Mr. C. W. Dilke to refute it. For instance, as regards 
the alleged accuracy of Junius’s information about current events. 
This, Dr. Mason Good considers, is illustrated by Junius’s announce- 
ment to Woodfall on January 17, 1771, that war was inevitable, This 
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rumour was false. On January 22, the Secretary of State officially 
informed the Lord Mayor that the declaration had been signed by 
the Spanish Ambassador. Colonel Barré, whom Wilkes called 
Shelburne’s bloodhound, complained that the delay had caused a great 
deal of gambling in the funds, and that a French Secretary of State 
in particular had made half a million by it. But he did not insin- 
uate that the delay was due to a failure of negotiations that might 
have resulted in war. Mr. Dilke observes that it almost looked as 
if the paragraph had been inserted by Junius for stockjobbing pur- 
poses, This he does not insist on, but wisely observes that the 
incident speaks more to Junius’s ignorance than to the extent of his 
information. As a proof of “the rapidity” with which Junius 
acquired information Dr. Mason Good adduces the circumstance that 
Junius, on October 17, 1769, alluded to the rescue of General Gansel 
from the sheriff’s bailiffs in Tilt Yard by some soldiers. The incident 
undoubtedly occurred, but so long anterior to Junius’s notice as the 
21st of the preceding month, and the occurrence was naturally com- 
mented on in the papers twice within that preceding month. Again, 
in Private Letter No. 5, Junius mentions that a certain person called 
Swinney had taxed Lord George Sackville with being the author of 
the Letters of Junius. Circumstances are entirely wanting to confirm 
this story, much more to confirm Dr. Mason Good’s assertion that 
Junius found out only a few hours afterwards that Swinney asked 
the question. Mr. Dilke proved that Swinney was a doctor of 
divinity, and that le had been chaplain to the British forces serving 
in Germany under Lord George Sackville. Dr. Mason Good says 
that Swinney had never spoken to Sackville before. It is also 
alleged by Dr. Mason Good that Sir Wm. Draper, Junius’s learned 
and militant opponent, always believed that the letters of Junius 
were written either by Burke or Lord G. Sackville, and that on 
Burke’s explicit disavowal, which was made about 1779, he ever 
afterwards believed that it was Lord G. Sackville. But it is only 
fair to add a circumstance whose weight is altogether in the other 
direction. Not only on this fact must Junius’s information have 
been important, but it is actually known to have startled Sir Wm. 
Draper, then a distinguished military officer. Mr. Bohn, the author 
of a Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature, there relates that 
in July 1850 he was called upon to inspect the political papers, 
manuscripts, and a library of books at 3, St. James’s Square, and 
that he there found, among a great number of letters of the time of 
Junius, a considerable number of letters from Sir Wm. Draper to 
the then Earl of Holdernesse, one of them quailing about Junius, 
and wondering how he could have obtained information about certain 
matters. 

But on the other hand Dr. Mason Good declares that Junius was 
apprised of Garrick’s having told the King that he would write no 
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more on the next morning—Junius himself says the next day. But 
a letter written to Woodfall by Garrick himself, which was submitted 
to Junius, proves that, at least, three weeks elapsed before Junius 
heard of it. In Wrazall’s Memoirs it is stated that the King told 
General Desaguliers at the end of 1771, or the beginning of 1772, 
“ We know who Junius is, and he will write no more.” This could 
hardly have been accurate information that the King had acquired, 
as far as Junius writing no more was concerned, because Junius 
undoubtedly wrote two letters as Junius in 1772. _ Even Wraxall’s 
statement as to the King knowing who Junius was is open to some 
doubt, because Mr. Barker, who wrote a manual of 376 pages on 
the subject of the Junian letters, with the object of disproving that 
Francis was Junius, relates that he was told about 1850, by the 
Duke of Sussex—‘ that in the last conversation which his Royal 
Highness had with his mother, the late Queen Charlotte, she assured 
him that George the Third did not know who wrote the letters of 
Junius.” Mr. Dilke declares from the fact of Junius’s comparative 
ignorance about current events that he was “ probably an obscure 
man.” Mr. Dilke comes upon this conclusion at various places in the 
more than two hundred pages of exhaustive discussion and searching 
analysis which he devotes to the insoluble problem of Junius. 
Another reason for Junius being probably an obscure man is his 
familiarity with printers’ terms, and his habit of alluding to 
titled persons by initial letters; as the D. of G., for the Duke of 
Grafton, and so on. It is corroborative of this that Macaulay, 
speaking of the letter alleged to have been written by Junius to 
George Grenville, says that, “the letter contained no decisive indica- 
tions of this writer’s situation. But, on the whole, it seems to be 
written by a man not very high in rank or fortune. ‘The tone, 
though not by any means abject, is that of an inferior.” Mr. Dilke 
indignantly scouts the popular belief —“ that of the ideal Junius, who 
must have been either a minister or an ex-minister, or a placeman, 
or a peer, or an M.P., or a dependent, or a sycophant, or a scoundrel 
who put himself upon sale and was silenced, as Lord Campbell says, 
by a little provender.” Mr. Lecky declares also that, “as to fact 
about the private life of the great, Junius was palpably and utterly 
in error.” If the same inference may be derived from this statement 
of Mr. Lecky that the acute and laborious author of the Lssays of a 
Critic derived from his own statement to a similar effect, we have 
Lord Macaulay, Mr. Lecky and Mr. C. W. Dilke all in line on the 
point that Junius, to use the words of the last authority, ‘ was 
probably an obscure man ”—a middle-class man, as he is elsewhere 
declared to be in the Athenewm. But Lord Macaulay and Mr. 
Lecky are Franciscans, Mr. Dilke is not. It is perhaps singular that 
Mr. Lecky should be a Franciscan, since he pays a tribute to the 
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elaboration and great minuteness with which Mr. Dilke has treated 
the Junius question, But between Mr. Lecky and Lord Macaulay 
there are some important differences of opinion—for instance, 
on the effect the Junian letters produced on the political 
situation. Lord Macaulay, in his Zssay on Chatham, says, 
“Junius had taken the field, had trampled Sir William 
Draper in the dust, had well nigh broken the heart of Blackstone, 
and had so mangled the reputation of the Duke of Grafton that 
his Grace had become sick of office, and was beginning to look wist- 
fully towards the shades of Euston.” Mr. Lecky only goes so far 
as saying that Junius’s letters “‘ perhaps contributed something to the 
resignation of Grafton.” Though he admits that the writings of 
Junius have a great importance in the history of the growing 
influence of the newspapers, Mr. Lecky says that were it not for the 
problem of their authorship, the letters would probably have been 
forgotten, and adds that they have very little permanent value. 
Curiously enough both Mr. Lecky and Lord Macaulay, while con- 
curring in the view that Junius was no mere demagogue, neverthe- 
less pass what can only be regarded as an ex post facto verdict of 
guilty on the great writer. It is rather remarkable that Macaulay 
should say that— Junius though allied to the democratic party by 
common enmities, was the very opposite of a democratic politician.” 
As Mr. Dilke wrote in the <Athenauwm, Junius said, ‘He loved 
the cause independent of persons,” wrote himself down as “ one of the 
people,” and said, in words that would startle like thunder the 
gentilities and imbecilities of our literary world, “‘I love and esteem 
the mob,” Mr. Lecky says that—<“ On broad political questions his 
judgments are very worthless, but they are at least not those of a 
mere demagogue.” Lord Mahon said that—‘“‘ The feelings of Junius, 
so far as we can trace them, were certainly on some points good and 
generous. He loved to assail the mighty, not to trample on the 
fallen ; and malignant as he was in his language he was never sordid: 
in his views. But the Apologia pro Vita sud with reference to 
Junius, is rendered almost impossible if Junius was Francis. Several 
passages of Mr. Lecky bring this forward in the most striking light. 
Byron called Junius a good hater, and Mr. Lecky says that— He 
(Junius) was one of those men to whose nature hatred is an impe- 
rious necessity, and who without any personal provocation or private 
interest, are only too glad to gratify it.” Again Mr. Lecky says of 
Junius—“ A reader who knows Junius as we know him now,, 
must indeed have an extraordinary estimate of the value of a brilliant. 
style if he can regard him with the smallest respect.” But when 
Mr. Lecky comes to the question of authorship, the censure grows. 
even weightier, “The moral objections to the Franciscan theory 
are real and serious, and any one who adopts that must be prepared) 
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to admit that Junius was a much less honourable man then some 
writers have supposed. He must be prepared to admit that he was 
capable, under the influence of personal or political resentment, of 
attacking with savage ferocity men who had been his benefactors 
or the benefactors of his family, and with whom he had lived on 
terms of friendship.” Mr. Lecky then proves that it could be said of 
both Francis and Junius that sale mulio urbem defricuit. 

But surely there is such a thing as too much fidelity. Why were 
either Francis or Junius bound to respect Calcraft? Nothing can 
be more clear than that he was profligate in both public and private 
life. As to “the touching proofs of fidelity” that Calcraft gave 
Francis by leaving him a large legacy, even if he knew it, it need 
not have blinded Francis as to the man’s character. Even Mr. 
Lecky, however, thinks that Mr. Dilke has shaken the argument 
derived from Francis having reported Chatham’s speeches, and from 
some of the Miscellaneous Letters of Junius having employed 
expressions that Chatham is reported by Francis to have used. The 
patent fact is that these speeches of Chatham are referred to in two 
of the Miscellaneous Letters which were never attributed to Junius 
till Mason edited the Woodfall edition of 1812 and 1814. Since 
then it is only three words of Chatham that are quoted by Phelan, 
as ipsissima verba, and it can be abundantly proved that a report 
of Chatham’s speech appeared in the London Evening Post two days 
before the appearance of Phelan’s, supposed by Good to be a real 
Junian letter. Francis’ reports, it is to be noticed, were not pub- 
lished till twenty years afterwards. But surely it is incredible that 
no one in England had taken a report of Chatham’s speeches except 
Francis ; and what is more incredible is that Lord Macaulay should 
have thought so. It has been said that all external evidence is for 
Francis, and all internal evidence is against him. But after this, 
the reverse seems true. Sir Philip Francis openly claimed to have 
written a speech for Lord Mansfield, and to have written all Lord 
Chatham’s speeches on the Middlesex election. Again, Burke 
called Francis the best pamphlet writer of the age. After this, it is 
far easier to believe that Francis was at least equal to the task of 
writing the Junian letters than to believe that he must have done so 
because he was intimately acquainted with speeches which gained a 
meagre notice in letters which are attributed, on little or no ground, 
to the pen of Junius. Mr. Lecky says on this subject—‘ Dilke, 
however, who has examined the Junius question with great minute- 
ness, has shown that reports may be found in the earlier newspapers. 
This, no doubt, weakens the argument from the coincidence of 
expression, but it lessens the fact that Francis heard and took note 
of speeches which Junius heard and imitated.” 

From a legal point of view, the Junius question will be envisaged 
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from a very different point to the historical point of view. The 
historian confines the inquiry, at least in this age, to who he was, to 
a question of perhaps, strictly speaking, literary curiosity only. To 
arrive at his conclusion, the historian has to employ legal methods, 
to estimate whether a presumption is violent or inflamed, or probable 
only, or whether it is merely light or rash, and so to be dismissed. 
But the legal view is, it is submitted, not so much who Junius was, 
but that, whoever he was, he was certainly guilty of libel. Perhaps 
the most substantial reason for his absolute immunity lies not so 
much even in his cunning as in the unsatisfactory state of the law 
of libel in those days. In May’s Constitutional History we read that . 
the Attorney-General (De Grey) declared in November 1770, while 
Junius was in the full swing of his literary activity, that he had 
hardly been able to bring a single offender against the law of libel 
to justice. Other people had immunity besides Junius. But if one 
compares Junius with Leigh Hunt, for instance, it is impossible not 
to comment on the fact, that the offender against an unpopular and 
severe law fared much better than the offender against a law that 
had in the interval been altered at the demand of public opinion. 
That Junius should have got off scot-free when Wilkes fell into the 
meshes of criminal law is not surprising. Junius had not got 
Wilkes’ foresight ; he opposed reforms of representation in the spirit 
of Burke, who once wrote, ‘I hear Ponsonby has concocted that 
infernal scheme of what he calls Parliamentary Reform.” But 
Junius, as Mr. Lecky says, had rare political sagacity for judging 
an immediate issue. As that great historian says elsewhere in his 
critique on the subject, Junius was in no respect before his age, and 
usually dealt with questions in their personal aspects, not on higher 
ground. It is this that gave him his immunity ; and it is this that 
would probably cause him now to be forgotten had not there 
remained the insoluble mystery of his identity. But though it may 
be true that Junius was in no respect before his age, yet there 
is still much in common with his views and advanced Liberalism. 
Thus he wrote to Wilkes, as if in presage of the great Reform 
struggle, “A Bill which only touches the representation of the 
people must originate in the Commons, in. the formation and mode 
of passing it. The exclusive right of the Commons must be asserted 
as in the case of a Money Bill.” ‘Neither King or Lords”, he 
previously said, ought to take any active part ‘in a Bill which 
touches the representation of the people.” It is strange that he 
employed this truly democratic argument to deny the right of great 
trading towns to have representatives. But if the views of Junius 
on politics are out of date, can we doubt that in another sphere we 
have an ever lively recollection of his memory, in the firm requisition 
of all newspaper editors that their correspondents should enclose 
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their name and address, not necessarily for publication, but for good 
faith? Had Junius had to comply with such a requisition, he 
would perhaps never have written to Woodfall, or if he had, the 
insoluble mystery as to the identity would have been summarily 
enough disposed of before Lord Mansfield. The cunning of the 
Chief Juggler would have proved equal then to the task of his 
identification. 


N. W. Srstey, B.A., LL.M. 





OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Two very noteworthy and extraordinary events connected with the 
most interesting part of English history occurred last year. The first 
was the commemoration on January 10 of the 250th anniversary. of 
the execution of Archbishop Laud, the relentless persecutor of the 
Puritans, and a great favourite of Charles I. The other extraordinary 
and unprecedented event was the ignominious withdrawal of a vote 
the very day after it had been carried in the House of Commons, in 
the case of the money voted for the erection of a statue to Oliver 
Cromwell in London, which resolution was pusillanimously rescinded 
to please the Irish haters of that great English Puritan hero, who, 
as Protector, exalted England to the highest pitch of greatness, and 
was more feared, courted, and admired throughout Europe than any 
of our legitimate Sovereigns have ever been. 

Cromwell’s reputation, hitherto so infamously maligned, has 
improved of late years, but full justice has not yet been done to the 
character of that great Englishman.’ I differ entirely from the dis- 
paraging views therein taken of Cromwell. Cromwell was not only 
@ born general, but also a wise and good ruler, and possessed of 
good common sense—excepting the political blunder he was con- 
cerned in of Charles I.’s execution. Also that he was no hypocrite, 
and one to be greatly admired for his strenuous advocacy of religious 
toleration in England and throughout Europe, and that he had really 
the best interests of England as much at heart when Protector as 
when combating kingly tyranny in Charles I.’s third and fourth 
Parliaments and on the field of battle. I say this deliberately, 
‘despite some arbitrary acts committed by Cromwell, which admit of 
‘some palliation, as I have shown. 

Cromwell was undoubtedly a most remarkable genius, as the 
greatest soldier and statesman of his age, who had by his own 
brilliant achievements, consummate abilities, courage, profound 
sagacity, and knowledge of mankind, unaided by wealth, aristocratic 
connections, or oratory, risen to the attainment of sovereign power, 
which his Highness exercised for the welfare of his country, as far 
48 @ perverse, malevolent, and treacherous opposition in Parliament 

1 [e., if we may regard the lengthy review of Mr. Gardiner’s history in the 


poe cea of November 5, 1894, as any evidence of the national state of feeling on the 
subject. 
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would allow him to do. The Continental Powers, moreover, stood 
in such awe of him that they trembled at his frown. Even before 
he became Protector, Cromwell's fame extended itself to the extreme 
parts of Europe. This was shown by the way he coerced the Sultan 
of Turkey in the maintenance of England’s interests at Constanti- 
nople, where Prince Charles had sent Sir Henry Hyde (Sir Edward 
Hyde’s cousin) as his ambassador to the Ottoman Court, who, on his 
arrival there, assumed the power of discharging the Commonwealth 
ambassador, and, for the benefit of the Scotch King, committed acts 
of an offensive nature against the English republic. For this 
Cromwell demanded that he should be delivered up, and the Turks 
were so afraid of offending the English general that they actually 
surrendered the Scotch King’s ambassador at their Court, and Hyde 
was in consequence brought to England, and, in March 1651, he 
was sentenced by the High Court of Justice to be beheaded “ for 

sundry treasons and crimes committed by him against the Common- 
wealth.”’ What a contrast does this present to the prolonged 
frustration of the diplomatic efforts of England to put a stop to the 
wholesale murders and foul atrocities perpetrated by the Turks upon 
the harmless and unarmed inhabitants of Armenia, that recently 
has made Christendom to shudder with horror; and all this done in 
utter defiance of the Berlin Treaty, the provisions of which our 
country, in honour, is especially bound to see performed. 

Moreover, Cromwell was lauded by the poetic eulogiums of three 
such contemporary poets as Milton, Dryden, and Waller, and the 
golden opinion of Louis XIV., who, though first cousin to Charles II., 
declared to the English ambassador, Lockhart, that he had always: 
considered the Protector as the greatest and happiest prince in 
Europe. The French monarch, moreover, in 1658 received with 
extraordinary respect Cromwell’s ambassador and son-in-law, Lord 
Falconbridge, according to him all the honours due to a sovereign 
prince, and remained uncovered for an hour or two at a private visit. 
And next month the French ambassador, the Duc de Creqni, in 
presenting the keys of Dunkirk to the Protector, said, “My master 
takes pleasure in parting with them to the greatest captain upon 
earth.”* As a general, if we consider the incredibly short time in 
which Cromwell’s fame as a consummate commander became estab- 
lished, and that without any previous military training, then it must- 
be allowed, as I maintain, that in that character Oliver may be com- 
pared to the great Napoleon without losing by the comparison. For 
it is very problematical whether the dazzling exploits of that brilliant 
child of destiny demonstrate greater natural genius in the handling 
of armies than that possessed by Cromwell, and that which would 

1 Whitelock, vol. iii., p. 293. Burnet’s Own Times, p. 53. 


2 Guizot’s Cromuvell, p. 435. 
3 Noble’s Protectorate House of Cromwell, vol. ii., pp. 291-393. 
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have been apparent had Cromwell profited by the early military 
training in the best of military schools, with the scope of the whole 
world wherein to practice these lessons in the science of war, which 
Bonaparte had the advantage of. Placed in Cromwell’s position, 
Napoleon would not have done more than was accomplished by 
Cromwell, and placed in Napoleon’s position, Cromwell (I believe) 
would have acquitted himself as creditably as Napoleon. I entirely 
dissent from the opinions expressed by Hallam’ in the parallel he 
has drawn between the two statesmen, as being very derogatory to 
the well-earned reputation of our hero, believing the latter to have 
the best claims to the prize as an administrator. 

‘Reason and philosophy,” as Macaulay well observes, “did not 
teach the conqueror of Europe to command his passions, or to pursue 
as a first object the happiness of his people. They did not exempt 
him from the influence of that most pernicious of superstitions, a 
presumptuous fatalism. They did not preserve him from the 
inebriation of prosperity.” Cromwell’s genius was a wiser one of the 
two, and preserved him from becoming intoxicated by prosperity and 
from undertaking impracticable designs. In the face of great 
opposition at home, Oliver's administration raised England to a pitch 
of greatness, which presented a: most striking contrast to the ignoble 
position held by our country in the eyes of Europe under her 
legitimate Stuart kings, James I., Charles I., Charles II., and 
James II. The Protector’s merits as a legislator were shown by his 
energetic advocacy of religious toleration, the much needed reform 
of the laws, by his strenuous exertions for the administration of 
equitable and inexpensive justice for the people, and by his incorpora- 
tion of Scotland and Ireland with England under one united 
Parliament ; whilst his measures for promoting the commercial and 
best interests of the people, with his frugal administration of the 
finances, entitle him to the durable esteem of all whose good 
opinions are worth having. Praiseworthy, too, were his legislative 
acts for the repair of the roads, and concerning the condition of 
prisoners for debt, the management of prisons, the London police, 
and the regulation of public amusements, and the prohibition of 
duelling. ‘In less than nine months,” admits the cynical Guizot, 
“ eighty-two ordinances, bearing upon atmost every part of the social 
organisation of the country, bore witness to the intelligent activity, 
and to the character at once conservative and reformatory of the 
Government,” ? 

Abroad he was the great and successful champion of persecuted 
Protestants. By making French interference on behalf of the 
Vaudois an indispensable condition of his alliance with France, 
the Protector had the honour of procuring the restoration of the 


1 Hallam, vol. ii., p. 264. 
2 Guizot’s Life of Cromwell (Bentley s edition, 1877), p. 247. 
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persecuted Piedmontese to their valleys and their former privileges, 
and he ordered a collection to be made throughout the kingdom which 
amounted to more than a hundred thousand pounds, an enormous 
sum for those times, and Cromwell contributed towards this out of his 
own pocket two thousand pounds!’ Cromwell on this occasion also 
struck terror into the Pope, who had solicited the extirpation of the 
Vaudois, by threatening to send a fleet to Civita Vechia, and that 
the sound of his cannon should be heard at Rome.? Cromwell 
declared that he would not suffer the Protestant faith to be insulted 
in any part of the world, and therefore he procured, liberty of con- 
science for the Reformers in Bohemia and France. In an unex- 
ampled manner he interposed effectively on behalf of the French 
Protestants,’ “so that nobody,” says Clarendon, “ can wonder that 
his (Cromwell's) memory remains still in those parts, and with those 
people, in great veneration.” Having declared war against the 
Inquisition in Portugal, he rescued from the Inquisitor’s clutches Mr. 
Thomas Meadows, who had been thrown into prison by them on the 
pretext that he had done or said something against the Roman Catholic 
religion. Cromwell also compelled the King of Portugal to consent 
to an article in a treaty for Protestant toleration on behalf of mer- 
chants who were to enjoy liberty of conscience in Divine worship, 
whether residing in their houses in Portugal or on board their ships.® 
Our great Puritan hero conceived the grand idea of forming a great 
union of all the Protestant nations of Europe, and exerted himself 
as an arbitrator in their mutual contentions. Thus he acted as a 
peacemaker between the Swedes and Bremeners, who were at war, 
by his sensible letters to Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden, and the 
Senators of the city of Bremen.’ And just as his Highness was the 
champion of the Protestants on the Continent, so was he most 
assuredly as zealous a defender of the cause of religious toleration at 
home, extending his clemency to those persecuted Roman Catholics 
who were content to live peaceably under his rule, suspending penal 
laws against Romish priests, and protecting several of them under 
his hand and seal. Cromwell considered liberty of conscience to be 
an inviolable right that all men ought to enjoy, and to be allowed to 
worship God according to their own light and judgments. These 
enlightened views he strenuously advocated in opposition to Parlia- 
ment, and in 1655 he even released from prison John Biddle, con- 


? Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. iii., p. 623. Morland’s History, p. 588, quoted from 
Harris’ Lives, vol. iii., pp. 398-399, note. 
2 Clarendon’s Hist. Reb., vol. vii., pp. 353-354. 
3 Neal, vol. ii., p. 476. Burton’s Cromwellian Diary y, vol. i, p. Cxxxix. Burnet’s 
Own Times, p. 50. Clarendon’s Hist. Reb., vol. vii., pp. 354- 356. 
4 Burton’s Cromwellian Diary, vol, i., po. cxxxix ‘to cxl, note. 
Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. iv., pp. 768-769, and yol. v., p. 79. Harris’ Lives, 
vol. iii., pp. 350-352, note. 
6 Milton's Prose Works (Bohn’s edition), vol. ii., pp. 246-248. 
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fined by Parliament for denying the Divinity of Christ.‘ He also 
recalled to England the long banished Jews, and by his tolerant 
policy secured them from legal oppression.* The Protector’s strenuous 
advocacy of the claims of the human conscience to toleration will be 
seen from the following extract of his oration to Parliament on 
Sept. 17, 1656 : 

“Tf men will profess, be they those under baptism, be they those 
of Independent judgment, and of the Presbyterian judgment, in the 
name of God encourage them, countenance them, while they do 
plainly hold forth to be thankful to God and to make use of the 
liberty given them to enjoy their own consciences... . .”* 

His alleged usurpation was a revolutionary necessity, since no 
hand but his could safely steer the barque of State. He was at the 
helm in the most stormy and tempestuous season that England ever 
saw, but by his consummate wisdom and valour he disconcerted the 
designs of his enemies and preserved the Commonwealth from ship- 
wreck. The confusions which prevailed in England after Cromwell’s 
death clearly prove the necessity of his assumption of sovereign 
power. But the title of regicide used as a term of reproach is as 
inapplicable to Cromwell and the other Commissioners of the High 
Court of Justice who sentenced Charles to death as much as it was 
to Lords Say, Pembroke, Manchester, Kent, Warwick, Denbigh, 
Wharton, and Grey, who, in 1648, were all stigmatised as regicides 
by the Cavalier party,‘ though Lord Grey was the only one of those 
noblemen who sat on the King’s trial. Nor, in fact, was he more a 
regicide than the members of both Houses of Parliament who killed 
the King by their dethroning vote of ‘“‘ No More Addresses” in 1648. 
Cromwell, in point of fact, was no more a regicide than an upright 
judge is a homicide for sentencing a murderer to death ; because the 
life of Charles I. was justly forfeited for his wantonly contriving the 
second Civil War and pursuing the same after he had become a 
virtually deposed monarch. John Milton, the poet, maintained that 
Charles I., as a tyrant, might certainly be put to death with as 
much justice on the scaffold as he was opposed with arms on the 
field’ And apostrophising those who were responsible for putting 
Charles to death, he says, ‘‘ You did not put your King to death out 
of any ambitious design, but it was wholly out of love to your liberty, 
your religion, to justice, and your country that you punished a 
tyrant.” ° 


1 Harris’ Lives, vol. iii., pp. 43-44.  Whitelock, vol. iv.,pp. 160-161. Neal’s Hist. 
Puritans, vol. ii., pp. 446, 470-471. 

? Burton’s Cromwellian Diary, vol. i., p. cxlii. Neal, vol. ii., pp. 309 note and 473. 

3 Vide speech in Burton’s Cromwellian Diary, vol. ii., pp. 351-371. 

* Harl. Miscy, vol. vi., p. 138. 

5 Milton's Prose Works (Bohn edition), vol. i., p. 280. 

6 Ibid. vol.i., p. 213. 
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A brochure in Temple Bar for November 1892, entitled 
‘“‘Cromwell as a Soldier,” does much credit to Mr. Morris, the 
writer, on account of its general accuracy and degree of impartiality. 
It is a pleasant and agreeable sign of the times to find an article 
which on the whole is pretty fair to Cromwell, and is on this 
account preferable to the one-sided notions of such biassed writers 
like Robert Southey and John Forster, in whose eyes our Puritan 
hero was a hypocrite and acriminal. Mr. Morris is also far more 
impartial than such a prejudiced writer as Guizot, whose History of 
tie English Revolution and Life of Cromwell abound in misrepresen- 
tations and perversions of truth, as in the two following 
instances : 

1, His denial of the fact of Charles II.’s proclamation from Paris, 
in May 1654, offering a reward to any one who, by pistol, sword or 
poison, would kill Cromwell, saying, ‘‘ Nothing can be less probable 
than that this proclamation really emanated from Charles II.” And 
this denial is in opposition to the detailed account of the proclamation 
given in the second volume of Thurloe’s State Papers,and the undoubted 
fact of Charles’ alliance with Colonel Sexby and others for the 
murder of the Protector. 

2. Guizot’s charging the Protector with his readiness to commit 
the heinous crime of stabbing a sleeping clerk, from which he was 
only prevented doing by Thurloe’s great entreaties and assur- 
ances, And this near committal of a crime of the magnitude of 
murder the biassed Frenchman gives on the sole and unsupported 
testimony of Dr. Wellwood, a hostile writer, who wrote his memoirs 
by the express command of Charles I.’s grand-daughter, Queen 
Mary II. 

Again, the Temple Bar brochure is fairer to Cromwell than the 
garbled account of that worthy to be found in an article in Chambers’ 
Papers for the People, entitled, ‘‘ Cromwell and his Contemporaries,” 
which may be curtly described as shallow and untrue, unfair to 
Cromwell, and unduly prepossessed in favour of a tyrannical monarch. 

Mr. Morris towers high above the aforementioned prejudiced 
writers, and follows in the wake of Carlyle, Macaulay and Paxton 
Hood, who have each in their respective styles and degrees done 
justice to the great English Commoner of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

According to Mr. Morris, Charles I’s conduct in trifling with the 
proposals made to him by Cromwell and the Army in 1647 made 
Cromwell and his Army deadly foes. This is altogether incorrect. 
However vexed and annoyed the Lieutenant-General must have been 
at this time by the King’s haughty rejection of the Army’s proposals, 
and his known intention of playing the Army and the Parliament 
against each other, after he (Cromwell) had exerted himself, 
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at much personal risk, to restore his Majesty to his throne on 
moderate conditions embracing religious toleration, Parliamentary 
reform, and other reasonable terms, till in October 1647 he inter- 
cepted a letter from the royal trickster to the Queen revealing his 
Majesty’s secret intention of turning against the Army and putting 
Cromwell to death on being restored to his throne. Cromwell then, 
indeed, in self defence was forced to abandon his former resolution 
of replacing Charles on his lost throne. And very soon afterwards 
his Majesty’s agent, Sir John Berkeley, noticed the complete change 
of Cromwell towards him. Yet, notwithstanding all the provocation 
he had received, Oliver at this time wished no harm to the man he 
could never afterwards trust. But he was at this period in such 
perplexity at the state of affairs that he would have been glad if his 
prisoner could have escaped safely to the continent, and there is 
good reason to believe that Cromwell really did assist or connive at 
Charles’ escape from Hampton Court on November 11, 1647; but he 
had no hand in directing the King to go the Isle of Wight. Charles 
himself did not suspect Oliver of any ill-design in this business ; 
since, after the royal fugitive had been safely secured in Carisbrook 
Castle, he wrote a letter, dated November 29, 1647, to General 
Fairfax (who was subservient to the energetic will of his Lieutenant- 
General) offering him the greatest reward if he would use his 
influence in procuring a personal treaty.’ 

It was only in 1648, after Charles I.’s renewal of the Civil War 
and pursuance of the same, after his virtual dethronement by the 
vote of ‘‘ No More Addresses ” passed by both Houses of Parliament in 
January 1648, that Cromwell, who had lost a son in this second war, 
rightly thought that the contrivance of such wanton hostilities as the 
Scotch invasion of England in a time of peace deserved the severest 
punishment that could be inflicted. For the King, on December 26, 
1647, actually signed a treaty with the Scotch for a revival of the 
war, wherein he gratified the intolerant Presbyterians by agreeing to 
the suppression of the Baptists, Separatists, and Independents. 
Cromwell’s mind was of so conservative a nature that, when he 
became acquainted with this hostile movement of his Majesty, his 
intention then did not go beyond the deposition of a monarch who 
could not be trusted. This was shown by Oliver’s speech in the 
House of Commons on January 3,1648. But, after all the confusion 


1 Vide Sir John Berkeley’s Memoirs in Massere’s Select Tracts, vol. ii., pp. 365- 
373, and 377, 383,-384. Ludlow Mem. (1698 edition), vol. i, pp. 201, 210- 
212. Thurloe’s State Papers (1742 edition), vol. i, pp. 95-97. Ashburnham’s 
Narrative (1830 edition), vol. ii., pp. 92-97. Rushworth (abridged edition), vol. vi., 
pp. 213-219, 294, and 310-11. Harris’ Lives (1814 edition), vol. iii, pp. 171-174. 
Kennet’s Hist. Eng. (1719 edition), vol. iii, p. 170. Orrery, State Papers (1743 
edition), vol. i, pp. 26-29. Cromwelliana (1810 edition), p. 36. -Peck’s Desiderata 
Curiosa (1779 edition), vol. ii, p. 377. And Cromwell's Life of Cromwell, vol. ii. 
p. 516. Carlyle, vol. i.. p. 264. 
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and bloodshed of the second Civil War, wherein our hero had lost a 
son, and under the pressure of the army’s loud demand for justice 
against the royal prisoner, an ominous change did certainly take 
place in Cromwell’s views as to what was to be done with the titular 
king. For, in a debate in the Commons (on December 23, 1648) 
about bringing Charles to justice as the greatest delinquent, Lieu- 
tenant-General Cromwell rose and said, “ If any one had moved this 
upon design, I should think him the greatest traitor in the world ; 
but, since Providence and necessity have cast us upon it, I pray God 
to bless our councils, though I am not prepared on, the sudden to 
give my advice.” Guizot’s sneer at Cromwell's alleged hypocrisy on 
this occasion may be dismissed with this remark: That that officer, 
though concurring in the proposal to bring the King to justice, had 
then really no definite counsel to give on the spur of the moment 
on such an intricate and puzzling subject as the public trial of 
Charles I. This was, doubtless, partly owing to his conservatism 
and partly to the natural fear of a national reaction in favour of the 
Stuarts, which, if favoured by internal dissension, would probably 
bring about a restoration, and Cromwell, one of the most sagacious 
of men, might well doubt how long he and Fairfax might pull 
together. But he soon, doubtless after weighing well the pros and 
cons, arrived at a clear notion of what ought to be done, and this he 
pursued unflinchingly. Lieutenant-General Drummond (afterwards 
Lord Strathallan), who happened to be present at a conference held 
by Cromwell with the Scotch Commissioners, sent to protest against 
putting the King to death, relates that Cromwell expressed his belief 
that breach of trust in a king ought to be punished more than any 
other crime, and he told them that their Covenant bound them to 
bring all malignants impartially to condign punishment, and asked 
what were those but small offenders on whom public justice was done 
for joining Montrose, acting by commission from the King, who was 
therefore the principal and the most guilty? In fact, Cromwell 
really did believe the putting Charles I. to death to be right, and a 
necessity laid upon him and others, 

It is stated in the Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers that 
Cromwell excused himself to many concerning the King’s death, 
professing himself to have been necessitated to consent thereto, but 
which was designed by Ireton and others, and that if he had 
dissented it might have been his ruin, and yet have been done. 
If this be correct, then it means no more than this, that Oliver was 
under a pressure to do that which he believed to be right in a 
matter wherein he had hesitated to come to an irrevocable decision 
from his constitutional conservatism, and his natural apprehensions 
of the future consequences of taking away the King’s life; and that 
the serious peril he apprehended from the designs of cavalier assassins 
rendered it prudent and advisable to make it known that he was not 
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the designer of that momentous transaction. Cromwell never 
expressed any regret for the part he took against Charles I. in 
signing his death warrant, not even on his death bed. 

(2) Regarding the Drogheda severity, it must be remembered 
that in 1641 there had been a terrific massacre of Protestants in 
Treland, when about 100,000 Protestants, men, women, and children, 
were savagely butchered with much cruelty by the Irish Roman 
Catholics. Milton, the poet, reckoned the number of murdered 
Protestants to have been 150,000 in the province of Ulster alone.’ 
Cromwell, the avenger of blood, on his landing in Dublin in August 
1649, said, ‘“‘ We are come to ask an account of the innocent blood 
that hath been shed, and to endeavour to bring to an account all who 
by appearing in arms shall justify the same.” Cromwell's orders for 
giving no quarter to those in arms at the storming of Drogheda 
sounds shocking in the ears of the humane in this refined age, when 
the sacredness of human life is much more considered than it was 
then. 

But quarter was not given to the Sepoy mutineers in 1857, and 
Cromwell’s terrific severities at Drogheda and Wexford stand on the 
same basis as that whereon rests our severities towards the Indian 
mutineers and rebels for their massacres of our women and children ; 
and giving no quarter to the one can be vindicated on precisely the 
same grounds as the other, with this little difference, that a number 
of Sepoys were blown away from guns, a severity that was not in a 
single instance practised on the Irish rebels. Having served with 
my regiment throughout the Mutiny campaigns from the very 
beginning to the end, I know what I have said to be true. War is 
an abnormal condition of things. Like plague and pestilence, it is 
a curse, and, looked at from a philanthropic standpoint, it is the 
embodiment of cruelty, since the main object of both sides is to kill 
as many as possible of those they are fighting with, and it is not 
business-like to go to war in silk gloves. 

Desperate diseases sometimes require desperate remedies. Any- 
how, Cromwell’s slaughter of the Irish at Drogheda was nothing like 
so bad as our slaughter of the Chinese to force their Government to 
admit Indian opium into their country, which happened in our first 
war with the Celestial Empire! And it was less reprehensible than 
our revengeful butchery of 6000 brave Sikhs in the river Sutlej at 
the battle of Subraon, where I fought (February 10, 1846), when, 
in their precipitate retreat across their solitary bridge, the fugitives, 
by the breaking of their pontoon transit, were hurled headlong into 
the river, which soon became crimsoned with the blood of the mas- 
sacred victims of an awful revenge ! 

Cromwell's confiscation policy was certainly very severe; but 


1 Clarendon’s Hist. Reb., vol. ii., p, 22. Hutchinson’s Mem., p, 94. Milton’s Prose 
_— (Bohn’s edition), vol. i, p. 407. Harris’ Lives, vol. ii., p. 392. Whitelock, 
vol. i., p. 143, 
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whether his distribution of the lands of the conquered rebels to his 
soldiers, with the sanction of Parliament, deserves to be strongly 
censured or justified on certain military and political grounds, need 
not here be discussed. Anyhow, this at least is certain, that it 
created a strong Protestant interest in Ireland, which at the present 
time is the centre and backbone of loyalty, and I may add that my 
sympathies are strong and hearty with the desire of the Protestant 
province of Ulster to remain as heretofore united with England and 
Scotland under one Sovereign and one Parliament. 

The Protector rightly regarded Spain, the head of the Papal 
interest, as the greatest enemy of Protestant England, and as being 
the most intensely intolerant country in Europe ;’ beihg worse in 
this respect than even France, which, though a Popish country, had 
anyhow attended to Cromwell’s demands for interference on behalf 
_ of the cruelly persecuted Vaudois. But there were other very 
serious grounds of offence against Spain, that were fully set forth 
in a manifesto published by Cromwell, and written in Latin by 
Milton. In this document the Protector justified his expedition 
against the Spanish West India Islands, on the grounds of the hostile 
and barbarous treatment of the English by the Spaniards in those 
parts of America, who were the occasion of the war by their unpro- 
voked and frequent murdering of the English in America, with the 
seizure of their goods, the demolition of their houses and planta- 
tions, the capture of their ships at sea, and the treatment of our 
sailors as pirates ; and the exercise of such barbarities towards the 
English in America, that when shipwrecked on their coasts they 
were put in chains and made slaves. Then, referring to the difficul- 
ties of maintaining a peace with Spain, Cromwell said that the King 
of Spain had assumed the power of prescribing laws and bounds of 
commerce by authority of a law made by the Pope, in which pretence 
even in time of peace Spanish ships of war had taken and plundered 
English ships, and although, by the same authority of the Pope, he 
claimed the Indians for his subjects, “yet,” said Cromwell, “we 
maintain that neither the Pope nor the King of Spain is invested 
with any such power, as either to rob them of their liberty, or us 
of the privilege of conversing and trading with them, which we 
have by the law of nature and nations.” The Protector after this 
maintained England’s right to have possessions in the West Indies, 
and that the Spaniards were the authors, of the war by their fre- 
quent invasions, without any reason, of English colonies, killing the 
colonists, laying waste their houses and fields, and enslaving our 
people, and capturing our ships all along up to the present time, and 
the Protector in proof of this gave several instances of general 
massacres of English sailors by the Spaniards, and wound up by 
saying: “ We know that the Pope has been always very Jiberal in 


1 Vide Protector’s speech to Parliament, Sept. 17, 1656, in ates Cromwellian 
Diary, vol. i., pp. clxviii-clxxix. 
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the gifts of kingdoms and countries; but in the meantime we 
cannot but think that in so doing he acts in a very different 
manner from Him whose Vicar he professes himself to be, who would 
not so much as allow Himself to be appointed a judge in the 
dividing of inheritances, far less give any one whole kingdoms at his 
pleasure, like the Pope, who has thought fit to make a present of 
England, Ireland, and some other kingdoms.” And Oliver concluded 
by declaring that it was absolutely necessary to go to war with the 
Spaniards, as they would not allow the English tobe at peace with 
them, and that he and his people could not with honour and justice 
sit still and allow such insufferable injuries to be done to their 
countrymen,’ The Protector, moreover, in this manifesto noticed 
the Commonwealth’s inability to obtain any satisfaction for the 
murder of their envoy, Mr. Ascham, sent into Spain to establish 
friendship between the two nations, which of itself, he remarked, 
might be considered “ a very just cause of war.” 

(3) Mr. Morris appears to think the Episcopalian clergy were 
persecuted by the Protector. But this was not the case when they 
confined themselves to their religious duties, and ceased to plot and 
excite the people against the Government. His severity against the 
churchmen, according to Neal, ‘‘ was not for their religious profession, 
but because of their open and declared hostility to his person and 
government.”* And another old writer says, “It is certain that the 
Protector was for liberty and the utmost latitude to all parties, so 
far as consisted with the peace and safety of his person and govern- 
ment, and therefore he was never jealous of any sect on the account 
of heresy and falsehood, but on his wiser accounts of political peace 
and quiet. And even the prejudice he had against the Episcopal 
party was more for their being Royalists than for being of the good 
old Church.”* Cromwell, moreover, connived at assemblies of the 
Episcopalians for Divine worship ; since, though they were excepted 
from a legal toleration through Presbyterian bigotry, yet, notwith- 
standing this, several of their clergy were indulged in the public 
exercise of their ministry—such, for instance, as Drs. Hall, Wild, 
Pearson, Ball, Hardy, Griffith, Faringdon and Jeremy Taylor. 
Moveover, several of the bishops who had been restrained from 
officiating in the Church services, preached again publicly in the 
city, as did Archbishop Usher, Bishop Brownrig and others.* 
Indeed, Cromwell highly esteemed Archbishop Usher and gave him 
® pension, and on his death in 1656 he honoured him with a public 
funeral, and buried him at his own expense in Westminster Abbey.° 


1 Milton’s Prose Works (Bohn’s edition), vol. ii., pp. 333-352. 

* Neal's Hist. Puritans (quarto edition), vol ii., p. 515. | 

8 Burton’s Cromwellian Diary, vol. ii., —p. 479. 

* Neal’s Hist. Puritans, vol. ii., pp. 429-430. Evelyn’s Diary (Bohn’s edition), 
vol. i., pp. 300-and 304. 

5 Neal, vol. ii, pp. 477-478. Whitelock, vol. iv., p. 253. Harris’ Lives, vol. iii., 
Pp. 420 note. ; 
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I shall now attempt the achievement of a difficult task, namely, a 
vindication in part, if not altogether, of some very high-handed 
proceedings of the Protector. It might have been expected that 
both civil and religious liberty would have flourished in the Pro- 
tectorate of Oliver Cromwell, one of that noble band of patriots who 
had opposed kingly tyranny as a member of Charles I.’s third 
Parliament, and especially as a member of the Long Parliament, both 
in the House of Commons and in the field, But this natural 
expectation was not realised with regard to civil liberty, since it 
must be admitted that the Protector was responsible for some 
despotic proceedings, such, for instance, as the institution of Major- 
Generals, invested with an arbitrary power to depress the Cavalier 
party. A sufficiently full relation of this will now be given. 

The unsuccessful attempt at the insurrection of 1655 proved 
most disastrous in its results to the Royalists, for it, in conjunction 
with the many attempts against his life, determined Cromwell to 
keep no longer any terms with a party that showed such irreconcilable 
animosity to his Government, but to adopt instead a vigorous system 
against them. He therefore, in 1655, by his own authority and 
that of his Council, issued an order directing a tenth part of the 
estates of the Cavaliers to be levied in order to maintain those 
extraordinary forces which their turbulent and seditious practices 
obliged him to keep up. The Protector also issued a declaration 
setting forth the justice and necessity of it for the peace and quiet of 
the republic, disturbed by the recent insurrection. In this manifesto, 
which was published October 31, 1655, the Royalists were told they 
must not complain if their animosity and malice made them regarded 
as common enemies which must be kept from being able to do 
mischief. They were reminded of the means that had been used to 
persuade the Cavaliers by kindness to live peaceably under the 
Government that had been established, but that these efforts at 
conciliation had not removed their implacable hostility, inasmuch as 
they have been all along hatching new disturbances, and endeavouring 
by secret and bloody assassinations and by open force to overthrow 
the established Government. They had formed a council styled the 
Sealed Knot, to manage and arrange plans for a general insurrection. 
And one of their plans, said the Protector, was the assassination of 
particular persons (alluding to the plot for the murder of himself and 
others), when one FitzJames went from England to the late King’s 
eldest son upon this account, then at Paris, and had a sum given him 
to promote that attempt, which Cromwell declared that Charles spoke 
of to Gerard, declaring it as most necessary for the carrying on of 
his designs. The Protector concluded by declaring that Government 
had no reason to lay the charges of the force they were obliged to 
keep to provide against such disturbances on the shoulders of quiet 
and inoffensive persons, and that, therefore, it was considered just 
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and equitable to make the Royalists pay for the expense of maintaining 
the established militia, excepting those who should amend their ways, 
giving a real demonstration of the same.’ To carry this severe 
measure into execution, Cromwell divided England into military 
districts, under the command of the following twelve Major-Generals : 
Kelsey, Goffe, Desborough, Worsley, Fleetwood, Dawkins, Lambert, 
Barkstead, Butler, Berry, Whalley, and Skippon, who were responsible 
for the suppression of all disturbances, insurrections, and foreign 
invasions, and were required to disarm all Papists and others that 
had fought against Parliament, and to exact security from every 
householder for the peaceable behaviour of their servants towards the 
Protector. 

The Major-Generals were empowered to levy the money appointed 
to be collected, and to seize the persons and sequestrate the estates 
of those who refused to pay the decimation tax.* These were 
certainly wretched shifts to be reduced to by one who had once 
been an uncompromising asserter of his country’s rights and liberties ! 
But the fact is that the circumstances of those times would not 
permit Cromwell to be the constitutional ruler he really wished to be. 
The Cavaliers were so mad with-rage against the Protector and his 
Government that they required a strait waistcoat to restrain them from 
the indulgence of the homicidal mania wherewith they were possessed 
to that degree that they considered the murder of the head of the 
Government to be a virtue to be gloried in! Cromwell may have 
been faulty in this matter as a religious man; but his provocation 
was very great, and, after all, where is the perfect statesman in 
this world to be found? Moreover, it was only a temporary measure, 
as the Major-Generals were abolished about a year afterwards. 
Nevertheless, I cannot altogether justify Cromwell in what he did 
on this occasion, which seems scarcely right, since I question 
whether such a severe expedient was justified by that necessity which 
the Protector pleaded for his unconstitutional proceedings. But I 
would only urge this on the Protector’s behalf, that after the com- 
plete wreck of monarchical government and the old order of things 
in Church and State, a constitutional course of action in this and 
other proceedings would probably have led to the loss of his 
Protectorate, which would have resulted in terrible anarchy and 
another civil war, which would have been worse for the nation 
than all Cromwell’s arbitrary doings. 

Two other very high-handed proceedings of the Protector were 
the force he put on his first Parliament in 1654, and on his second 
Parliament in 1656, on both which occasions his Highness excluded 

1 Thurloe’s State Papers, vol. iv., p.176. Clarendon’s /list. Reb., vol. vii, pp. 218- 
220. Old Parlt. Hist., vol. xx., pp. 438, 440-444, 455-456 and 460. Harris’ Lives, 
vol. iii., pp. 432-434, 


2 Old Parlt. Hist., vol. xx., p. 433. Ludlow, vol. ii, p. 519. Clarendon’s Hist. Reb., 
Vol. vii., p. 243, 
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a number of obnoxious members, which was certainly a high infringe- 
ment of the liberty of Parliament. Yet Cromwell desired to rule 
constitutionally, and would have done so if he had not been prevented 
by the notorious perverseness, fractiousness, and treachery of his 
Parliaments, and the conspiracy of some of the members to overthrow 
his Government. He had been grievously disappointed in his just 
expectations, and since no other line of conduct or middle course was 
open to him, it is obvious that for the present Oliver must govern 
without a Parliament, unless by the resignation of his Protectorate 
he preferred to consign England to a fresh civil war. This he was 
resolved to prevent at any risk. Moreover, being conscious of the 
real power he possessed, he also derived inward strength from the 
confidence he felt in the goodness of his cause; for his assumption 
of the government was more the effect of a noble ambition to prevent 
the nation falling into anarchy and bloodshed than of a selfish design 
.to promote his own personal interests. It was, however, a strange 
-enomaly to see a ci-devant patriotic defender of the civil and religious 
likerties of his country transformed into an arbitrary ruler himself. 
Uniappily, Oliver had to choose between two evils, and without 
positively commending everything he did, I think he chose the lesser 
.evil of the two. 
Many of those members excluded by the Protector on September 
17, 1656, were, according to Clarendon, men of “ the most notorious 
malignity ” against Cromwell.’ This it must, however, be candidly 
admitted, was an arbitrary affair, and can perhaps hardly be palliated. 
Bat the troth is that Cromwell had gone too far to recede, and the 
. natural law of self-defence precluded his Highness from the resigna- 
. tion of his Protectorate, as that step would have led to something 
much worse—namely, the direst confusion, with the restoration to 
the throne of a most vicious and depraved prince (Charles II.), and 
.with him a revengeful conscription, wherein the great Protector would 
/hexwe been ignominiously hung, drawn, and quartered! And surely 
.-ne@ reasonable man would expose bimself to such a horrible doom if 
-he ¢ ould avoid it. About 100 members were excluded by the 
mse ns adopted by Cromwell. shall conclude this article by giving 
- Cee »mwell’s own defence of his arbitrary imprisonment of Sir Harry 
V: ane in August 1656, for writing a seditious book against the 
S' overnment, and of other high-handed proceedings : 

“If,” said his Highness, “ nothing should be done but what is 
according to law, the throat of the nation may be cut till we send 
for some to make a law I do not know one action, no, not 
one, but it hath been in order to the peace and safety of the nation ; 
and the keeping of some in prison hath been upon such clear and 
just grounds that no man can except against it. I know there are 
some imprisoned in the Isle of Wight, Cornwall, and elsewhere, and 

1 Clarendon’s Hist. Reb., vol. vii., p. 246. 
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the cause of their imprisonment was, they were all found acting 
things that tended to the disturbance of the peace of the nation.” 

And in his speech to his last Parliament (February 4, 1658) the 
Protector repeated his charge against the malevolence and treachery of 
some of the members to play the King of Scots’ game, when he was 
preparing to invade England with an army ready for embarkation, 
saying to the members he was addressing, ‘‘ Some of you have been 
enlisting persons by commission of Charles Stuart to join with any 
insurrection that may be made; and what is like to the end of this, 
the enemy being ready to invade us, but even present blood and 
confusion ?”? 

Mr. Samuel Hartlib, Milton’s friend, wrote on the subject to 
Morland at Geneva, the week following the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, as follows: “ Believe me it was of such necessity that if their 
session had continued but two or three days longer, all had been in 
blood, both in city and country, upon Charles Stuart’s account.” * 
Order, trade, commerce, learning, justice, Christian instruction, 
religious toleration, administrative reforms for the protection and 
benefit of all classes flourished under the Protectorate. There was, 
moreover, prosperity at home in spite of Cromwell’s fractious parlia- 
ments, and such prosperity and glory abroad as dazzled awe-struck 
Europe. 

The Restoration completely effaced the réyime of Cromwell. So it 
did till England had seen (in 1667) a Dutch fleet riding triumphant 
in the Thames, which, having advanced to Chatham, burned several 
ships there, whilst Charles at this critical period, when everything was 
thus going to rack and ruin, was “ mad in hunting of a poor moth” 
with the dissolute Lady Castlemain, and at this time of dire national 
humiliation and peril, taking far more pains to reconcile the petty 
quarrels of his rival mistresses than to save his kingdom, which was 
brought to the very verge of ruin through his Majesty’s misappropria- 
tion of millions of pounds, given for the war with Holland, which he 
lavished on the vilest men and women, to the great dishonour of the 
nation, brought to ignominious want of credit and the utmost 
turpitude and dishonest insolvency, so that our seamen were seen 
starving in the streets, whilst many of them were either shot in 
attempting to escape or deserted to the enemy, preferring even to 
fight against their own country for wages than to fight for it with- 
out; and officers kept for years in arrears of their pay were heard 
cursing the voluptuous monarch for selfishly allowing them to starve. 
The nation awoke then to the merits of Cromwell, who now 
commanded universal commendation, being regarded as a brave 


1 Burton’s Cromwellian Diary, vol. i. pp. cxlviii.-clxxix. 

2 Vide speech in Burton’s Cromuellian Diary, vol. ii., pp. 465-470. Old Parlt. 
Hist., vol. xxi., pp. 201-202. 

5 Carlyle, vol. v., p. 131. 
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fellow who had raised himself to the pinnacle of power by his own 
personal merit.’ ‘It is strange,’ wrote Pepys on July 12, 1667, 
‘how everybody do now-a-days reflect upon Oliver, and commend 
him, what brave things he did, and made all the neighbouring princes 
fear him.”? All this is fully and candidly related by an honest 
friend of the Merry Monarch, and is therefore most reliable. I will 
now urge for consideration this refrain—Let England do honour to 
herself by erecting a statue in London to the memory of this great 
English worthy, Oliver Cromwell. I must not omit to notice Crom- 
well’s freedom from worldly ambition, as was shown by his declining 
the offer of the Commonwealth Parliament to make him king, as well 
as by his refusal to have an English monarch for his son-in-law, 
which happened in 1657, when the exiled Prince (Charles II.) was 
a suitor for the hand of the Protector’s youngest daughter, Lady 
Frances Cromwell, a lively and attractive girl of eighteen, on the 
condition of his being restored to the throne. Lord Broghill (after- 
wards Earl of Orrery), a nobleman equally in favour of both families, 
mediated with such success in the Cromwellian family that he 
gained the consent of the lady herself and her mother. But here 
his success ended ; for, although Oliver listened very attentively, to 
the alluring arguments of Broghill, showing how his Highness might 
retain his power and have a grandchild on the English throne, yet 
he, nevertheless, negatived the seductive proposal on the grounds of 
his having been concerned in the death of the Prince’s father, and 
that Charles’ immorality would bring ruin upon them all. And the 
Protectress having in vain endeavoured to shake her husband’s 
decision, the project fell to the ground.* Though he would never 
suffer his title to the supreme government to be disputed, yet his 
greatest enemies have confessed that in all other cases justice was 
administered. The laws had their free course without any bribery 
or partiality. Men’s manners were reformed, and the public money 
was managed with great frugality and to the best advantage.‘ 


1 Vide Pepy's Diary. ? Ibid. (Bohn’s edition), vol. iii., pp. 60 and 187. 

% Burnet’s Own Times (one vol, edition, 1838), pp. 45 and 47. Orrery State Papers, 
(1742 edition), vol. i., pp. 40-43. 

4 Harris’ Cromwell, pp. 417-419, note, and 437. See also extract of estimate of 
Government expenditure in Thurloe’s State Papers for the year ending November 1, 
1857, 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF ANARCHIST 
CONSPIRACIES. 


Every time that the police succeeds in laying hands on a band. of 
Anarchists, and in discovering one of those conspiracies which are 
among the strangest anachronisms of our time, the first question 
which presents itself for discussion in newspapers and conversations 
is the greater or lesser gravity and reality of the danger to which 
society has been exposed. 

Of course, the most varied answers are returned to this question, 
ranging from the exaggeration of extreme fear to the most indifferent 
scepticism. The fact is that these answers, based in general on 
apparent facts, on contradictory revelations, are of no exact value 
whatever, because they take no account of the most important data, 
that is, of the especial psychology peculiar to these curious anar- 
chical associations, which take root here and there like destructive 
parasites in the interstices of society. At the time of the assassination 
of Carnot, of the attempt of Lega against Crispi, and during that 
quick, serpent-like gliding of anarchy through France and Italy 
which preceded and followed these facts, we of the school of criminal 
sociology had occasion to study on positive lines this phenomenon of 
modern criminology in company with Lombroso, Ferri, |'errero, Bianchi 
and others. I was able at that time to approach several Anarchists, 
some of whom are now notorious, and I could study some of their 
groups close at hand. 

From the observations which I then gathered and which were 
afterwards confirmed by other facts collected by friends in different 
places, it was possible to draw some original and interesting deduc- 
tions, which I now briefly epitomise. 


If one had to judge the danger of these conspiracies by their aims, 
to measure the danger threatened to society according to the plans 
and intentions of the conspirators, society would not merely occa- 
sionally awaken in a paroxysm of terror. Anarchic fear would become 
a chronic disease, because those vast projects of brutal and universal 
destruction, revealed by the police now and then in some specified 
case, are of very common growth in the anarchic world and of 
unlimited fecundity. 
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One of the most prominent characteristics in the psychology of 

the Anarchist, as well as in that of the conspirator in general, is the 
extraordinary predominance of the visionary imagination over alb 
other faculties, including that of critical judgment and of reasoning. 
Moreover, the causes which produce in the midst of our orderly social 
system the Anarchist type of individual are many and complex ; but- 
undoubtedly the prevalence of the imaginative over the critical 
faculty is the cause which exercises the greatest influence. So true 
it is that the type of the Anarchist, if not in practice, at least in 
intellectual characteristics, is to be found not only among delinquents, 
but very frequently in the highest classes of mankind (humanely 
speaking), that in which the imaginative faculty is most highly 
developed—the artist class. Tolstoi, Verlaine, Vallés, Nietckze are, 
from a certain point of view, the brothers of Henry and Vaillant. 
_ This hypertrophy of the imaginative faculty, which I have always 
observed in all the Anarchists with whom I have come into contact: 
(those gifted with remarkable intellectual faculties not excepted), 
and which in itself constitutes a want of mental equilibrium, is 
exaggerated by the special conditions of life in which Anarchists find 
themselves ; above all, by the inactivity to which they are condemned. 
In fact, although the series of Anarchist attempts committed two or 
three years ago in Italy, France, and Spain may have given the im- 
pression of a vast organic activity, these deeds represent, so to speak, 
a very scanty product in comparison with the number of Anarchists.. 
A high Italian official told me some time ago that the Anarchists. 
actually engaged, more or less actively, in conspiring are no fewer 
than two thousand in Italy, and yet in several years there have only 
been two or three noteworthy attempts. When in France the anti-- 
anarchist laws were issued, the persons admonished by the police: 
were no fewer than 1500. According to the conditions in which: 
these individuals live, by reason of their own programme and of the: 
impediments put in the way of oratorical propaganda by Continental 
Governments, every form of action, except that of violence, being 
excluded, all their psychological energy is inevitably direeted towards. 
fermenting visions and dreams in their already unbalanced brains. 

Finally, a third cause tending to exaggerate this tendency stil! 
more is the reunion of several individuals of the same type.. 
Positive psychology has already proved that whilst the intellectual 
faculties of reasoning and criticism possess very little expansive 
force, those of sentiment and imagination, based on simpler elements, 
on the emotional and pictorial faculties, are enormously contagious.. 
Humanity is exposed to epidemics of sentiment and visions, and to 
these no epidemic of good sense is to be found as an antidote. 
Therefore in these anarchical assemblages reciprocal excitation exer- 
cises an extraordinary influence, and leads the whcle group to such 
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grades of visionary intoxication, to such paroxysms of imagination as 
not one of the individuals composing the group would singly be 
capable of experiencing. 

Predominance of the imaginative faculty, inaction and mutual 
psychological excitation are the three fundamental elements of the 
colossal imaginings of anarchical conspirators. And thus, from 
the gatherings of these generally half-mad, half-imbecile, half- 
criminal individuals, from obscure clubs met for drinking and chatting 
in suburban public-houses, there arises a continuous misty cloud 
of terribly grandiose plots against society, grotesquely impracticable, 
perhaps, but beside which the most sensational revelations of the 
police seem insipid. In the gravest moment (justly considered such) 
of agitation and anarchical conspiracy in Italy, one of the best 
painters of the present day, an Anarchist—and harmless as a child 
—who was au courant of all the threads of the dark world of con- 
spiracy, kept me informed of all. It was a question of huge projects 
which were to continue day after day. Dynamite and the dagger 
were relegated to a secondary position ; the upsetting of trains and 
explosions were mere child’s play in comparison. The idea was to 
poison the aqueducts of towns, either by poisonous matter or by means 
of microbes, to call typhus and cholera to the aid of the anarchist 
Utopia. It was a ghastly exposition, enough to make one shudder 
even to hear it mysteriously talked about. Yet, to the great indig- 
nation of my confidente, I only laughed at it and never troubled to 
warn the police of these infernal plots) Why? ‘The reason thereof 
forms the second part of this article. 


If, in fact, the designs and intentions of the conspirators are far 
vaster and more threatening, and if conspiracies are far more 
frequent than is generally supposed by the public and the police, 
the probability of their realisation is infinitely less. And when one 
of these designs comes unexpectedly to light, when a vast plot is 
discovered, perhaps with some beginning of realisation, the public 
belief of having escaped a great danger is an exaggeration. 

The saying that between thought and deed there lies an abyss is 
in the highest degree true as regards conspirators, those dreamers 
and opium-smokers of the social problem. 

The reciprocal equilibrium between imagination and action, 
between idea and deed is a psychological law. The more hyper- 
trophically, monstrously, an idea is developed in the brain of an 
individual or a group of individuals, the more the necessary energy 
for action becomes diminished in that individual. There exists, 
therefore, a sort of internal organic difficulty, which acts separately 
and must not be confused with external difficulties—i.c., with the 
fact that an idea, in developing, becomes more difficult of realisation 
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because its very development causes it to leave the sphere of 
practical possibility. 

The Anarchists in their projects are exposed to both these 
difficulties (internal and external). Psychologically, in them, the 
imaginative faculty (which broadens and weakens) predominates 
over the limited but energetic faculty of action. On the other 
hand, by reason of the nature of their programme, by reason of their 
way of viewing things, and of their universal negation, they are 
inclined to colossal projects, whose very vastness constitutes their 
weakness, It is, in fact, worthy of note, that when any plot 
succeeds, it does not belong to the Anarchists, although they are so 
numerous and so widely spread, but to more limited sects, such as, 
for instance, Fenians or Nihilists, who have more definite aims. 
Besides these general causes there are some special ones which turn 
anarchist conspiracies to nothingness. Anarchists are egoists; it is 
the hyperzsthesia of their personality which forces them into their 
conflict with society, which makes them incapable of conceiving and 
feeling the necessity for social relations. Now this their organic 
egoism is brought almost unconsciously into their anarchic world, 
into their associations, and thus, therefore, there is in that world a 
constant striving to escape the real dangers of action. Perhaps 
also their fecundity in planning is only a pious fraud, a dissimulating 
excuse for getting out of the necessity of conclusive facts. Every 
new, grander, and more terrible project kills the one before it, and 
puts off indefinitely the necessity for action, leaving these cowards 
in life the comfort of taking their ease and dozing on the pillow of 
idle dreams. In this mean strife those who succeed in getting out 
of it, or in securing safe posts (on pretext of directing the plot 
intellectually) are the most intelligent, and those who remain are 
poor creatures, the exploited of the Utopia, weak-minded, ingenuous, 
and deluded. 

Finally, we may note that another token of this prudence in 
avoiding danger is given by the character more and more assumed 
by their crimes. Those forms of crime are chosen which offer less 
exposure to danger, but they are also the most futile—the attempts 
made on public edifices. These miners of society really end by only 
undermining a corner of some solitary and deserted palace, 


Therefore, to conclude, the danger from anarchist agitation and 
conspiracy is much less than may appear at a first sight of its for- 
midable projects. It is much less, in proportion, than its intentions ; 
for, if Anarchists, instead of being more or less literary dreamers, 
really felt the ardent fire of implacable fanaticism in their veins, a 
thousand of them in any state of society would suffice to create 
incalculabie difficulties to that society. 

Anarchism will continue to live in a small way on small deeds, 
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And the gravest danger of anarchism does not lie in its conspiracies, 
which always vanish like soap-bubbles, or in the projects of the 
leaders, who take care to preserve themselves from the dangers of 
action, but in the possibility that in their associations, in that artificial 
atmosphere, there may chance to be some individual whose intelli- 
gence is too mediocre to criticise, yet who at the same time is capable 
of action— in short, one of those poor wretches who become at once 
executors and victims of the talkers, precisely as was the case with 
Caserio. 
Dr. OLINDO MALAGoDI. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Few public institutions do better work than the Bureau of Ethnology 
of the United States. The Thirteenth Annual Report’ is now before 
us, and contains much matter of interest, especially to the archx- 
ologist and ethnologist. In placing on record all that can now be 
learnt respecting the original Indian inhabitants of their country, 
the United States Government are carrying out a work of great 
scientific importance, and one which throws light upon many dark 
chapters in pre-historic archeology elsewhere. For instance, Mr, 
F. H. Cushing has discovered the way in which pottery bearing on 
its outer surface impressions of network, was made. Holes were 
apparently excavated in the sand, these were lined with nets, and 
the pottery was then shaped upon the internal surface of the lined 
cavity. Another important discovery, made by Dr. Thomas, is that 
of the key to the hieroglyphic characters of the Maya codices, which 
have so long baffled students. By a patient and systematic explora- 
tion, it has now been ascertained that the builders of the mounds 
found in such numbers in the Mississippi valley and the eastern 
United States, were unquestionably the historical Indians and their 
ancestors. In excavating many thousand mounds a number of 
remains of the art work of their builders were discovered, and among 
these traces of textile fabrics which proved identical with the fabrics 
produced by the red men when first found by Europeans. Other 
pre-historic fabrics have been found, which owe their preservation 
to contact with copper implements, or to interments having taken 
place in caves impregnated with saltpetre or salts of iron. The 
whole subject is ably dealt with in a monograph on “ The Pre-historic 
Textile Art of Eastern United States,” by W. H. Holmes. The 
author has collected and illustrated a considerable number of speci- 
mens of pre-historic fabrics, and many have been reproduced from 
the impressions left upon pieces of pottery. On the whole, textile 
art does not appear to have reached a very advanced stage in North 
America during pre-historic times. 


1 Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. By J. W. Powell. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office. 1896. 
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In the working of stone, however, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the United States attained a high pitch of perfection. The treatise 
on “ Stone Art,” by Mr. G. Fowke, which is, perhaps, the most instruc- 
tive in this report, is of great value to the student of this subject. 
Although the numerous and excellent illustrations are only taken 
from specimens in the Bureau of Ethnology, yet they afford a very 
complete insight into the methods of stone-working and their results. 
The information collected by Mr. Fowke on the mode of chipping, 
throws much light upon a subject which has given rise to many 
controversies. There seems to be little doubt that, while the flakes 
from which arrow-heads are produced were in nearly all cases struck 
off a core by a sharp blow, the subsequent shaping and chipping of 
the arrow-head were effected in many different ways. 

The other memoirs annexed to the Report are on “ Aboriginal 
Remains in Verde Valley, Arizona,” by C. Mindeleff; ‘ Omaha 
Dwellings,” by J. O. Dorsey ; “ Casa Grande Ruin,” by C. Mindeleff ; 
and “ Outlines of Zufii Creation Myths,” by F. H. Cushing. Mr. 
Cushing, with a devotion to science for which anthropologists must 
ever feel grateful, resided for years among the Zuiii Indians, and, in 
fact, became one of the tribe, The folk-lore which he has collected 
is highly interesting, and has been rendered in a masterly manner. 
The Zuiiis are evidently a gifted race, imbued with the true poetry 
of nature. The story of their wanderings, although mixed up with 
much that is legendary, is apparently based upon facts, and gives us 
some insight into the history of this strange people. In the course 
of their migrations in search of a new home they attacked a race 
whom they called the black people of the high buildings, but could 
not overcome them for some time. At last the Zuiiis invented 
bowstrings of yucca fibre, which were not affected by rain, whilst 
their enemies retained bowstrings of sinew, which stretched when 
wet. By this means the Zufis were enabled to gain the victory. 
We are forcibly reminded of Froissard’s description of the battle of 
‘Crecy, where our English archers kept their bows dry in cases, and 
‘were thus enabled to overcome the Genoese archers opposed to them, 
‘whose bowstrings were wet and slack, and whose arrows, in conse- 
‘quence, fell short of their marks. The cherishing of the Corn 
Maidens and the customs of the corn perfecting, bear some resemblance 
‘to similar ceremonies amongst the ancient Peruvians. 

We have received the second part of C. D. Sherborn’s Jndex to 
Foraminifera,’ being No. 1031 of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections. The author has brought a difficult task to a satisfactory 
completion, and we are glad to see that in each case the name of the 
original author of a species is given as well as the references to 
other works in which it has been described. The whole work now 


-_1 An Index to the Genera and Species of the Foraminifera, By C. D. Sherborn. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1896. 
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constitutes what is practically a complete alphabetical dictionary of 
the subject, 

The Smithsonian Institution has also issued a catalogue of its 
Publications,’ a glance at which is sufficient to show the extent of 
the field covered by its operations. The utility of the Institution 
is, however, very much diminished by the way in which its publica- 
tions are distributed. In order to obtain its Reports application 
must be made to members of Congress, and they are not to be 
obtained through the ordinary channels. Until a more rational 
method of distribution is adopted, the Institution cannot be said to 
attain the object for which it was founded—namely, “ for the increase 
and diffusion of knowledge among men.” 

In view of the great part which coal has played and is still playing 
in the production of our national wealth, it is surprising what a small 
space it occupies in English literature. While the French, and 
especially the Germans, have elaborate treatises on coal-getting and 
coal-dressing, our own technical literature on the subject is extremely 
superficial. It is not surprising, therefore, that we are importing 
machinery from Germany for handling our coal; some of the finest 
coal-washing plant we have seen at an English colliery was designed 
in Westphalia. A work we have just received on Colliery Working 
and Management * does much to fill up one of the gaps in the history 
of this industry. ‘The authors devote special attention to the con- 
ditions prevailing in Great Britain and deal fully with the labour 
question, a subject too often ignored in treatises of this kind. As 
wages amount to about 55 per cent. of the cost of coal, and as their 
general tendency is to rise, the colliery manager cannot be too careful 
in economising manual labour to the utmost extent. 

Of late years many machines have been devised to facilitate or 
dispense with the laborious work of the hewer; but it may safely be 
said that no one machine will ever be found suitable for the very 
varying conditions prevailing in different collieries. The nature of 
the coal itself, the thickness of the seam, the strength of the rock 
forming the roof, are all of influence on the output of a coal-cutting 
machine. One of the most serious questions in connection with this 
class of machinery is the transmission of the power by which they 
are actuated. Compressed air has the great advantage of contributing 
to the ventilating and of lowering the temperature at the working 
face ; but the loss during transmission is considerable and the pipes 
costly. Electricity will probably in the end be found the most suit- 
able means of conveying energy; but the transmission cables must 
be carefully protected, especially in fiery mines. ‘The risk of fire is, 
indeed, the greatest which the coal-miner has to contend with, and 

1 Publications of the Smithsonian Institution. By W. J. Rhees. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1896. 


2 Colliery Working and Management. By H. ¥F. Bulman and R, A. 8. Redmayne. 
London ; Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1896. : 
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we think Messrs. Bulman and Redmayne might, with advantage, 
have devoted more space to this subject. The treatment of dusty 
mines, in which it is now proved that the dust is sometimes a more 
fruitful source of explosion than gas, is a matter which deserves 
careful consideration. The so-called “safety ” explosives might have 
been considered worth more than a passing reference, especially as 
very great advances have recently been made in this direction. As 
the invention of balloons has greatly retarded the progress of 
eeronautics so has the invention of gunpowder diverted the attention 
of inventors into channels which are hardly likely to lead to the 
production of a really safe means of dislodging coal by chemical 
means. Of late years efforts have been made to supersede explosives 
by such agents as lime, which, in contact with water, swells and 
produces steam without actual combustion ; but a really practical 
substitute has yet to be found. It ought not, however, to be beyond 
the resources of modern chemistry to produce the requisite quantity 
of gas in a given space without attaining a dangerous temperature. 
There is a useful appendix to the work, containing an abstract of 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act, Truck Act, &c., and the numerous 
photographs of colliery workings give a very fair idea of life under- 
ground. In view of the great difference in technical terms in the 
various coalfields of Great Britain, a glossary of the most important 
words in use would have been useful, and might with advantage be 
substituted for some of the eighty pages of advertisements, which do 
not add to the value of the book. 

It is not often that the history of great scientific discoveries is 
placed so clearly on record as has been done with regard to the 
discovery of argon. Readers of scientific periodicals are already 
acquainted with the main facts, and a chapter in a book recently pub- 
lished by Professor Ramsay,’ one of the discoverers of that element, 
will supply any details that may still be wanting. The greater part 
of the work is devoted to the history of the discovery of the various 
gases forming the atmosphere, and the chemist must feel grateful to 
the author for collecting and arranging, in a clear and concise form, 
the numerous interesting historical data, which hitherto lay scattered 
through so many different publications. The interest is increased by 
the portraits of such men as Boyle, Priestley, and Cavendish. It is 
not generally known that Cavendish, in 1785, actually isolated 
argon from the atmosphere ; but without recognising its distinctive 
properties. He estimated the proportion of the nitrogen of the 
atmosphere which could not be reduced to nitrous acid as ;1,, of the 
whole, the real proportion being .;. As Professor Ramsay remarks, 
this is a marvellously close estimate, especially when we consider the 
comparative roughness of chemical apparatus a century ago. <A full 


oa" Gases of the Atmosphere. By W. Ramsay. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 
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account of the apparatus used for the isolation of argon is given, and 
all information available with respect to the properties of the new 
gas is clearly summarised. The book should find a place in the 
library of every one interested in chemical science. 

Messrs. Wilberforce and Fitzpatrick have issued two further 
sections of their Laboratory Note-book of Elementary Practical Physics.' 
Primarily designed for the use of students in the Cavendish Labora- 
tory, Cambridge, the scheme of the note-book is such that it will 
probably be found useful by many science teachers throughout the 
country. Although some may object to the rigid classification of 
facts as being somewhat mechanical, yet, on the other hand, the 
habit of order acquired by the use of such aids to learning, will, in 
the long run, save much valuable time. 

The author of Zvil and Evolution* appears to have some peculiar 
ideas as to the meaning of “ scientific.” His book purports to be 
“an attempt to turn the light of modern science on to the ancient 
mystery of evil.” We are expressly informed in the preface that the 
book contains no quotations from the Bible; bnt we find a consider- 
able portion of achapter on “ Satan from a Scientific Point of View,” 
occupied with a quotation from Milton. Much of the evidence 
adduced is of a similar character ; for instance, we are asked to believe 
that the saliva of an animal, or even of a human being in a state of 
great excitement, becomes endowed with the property of communi- 
cating hydrophobia. The author appears to take a decidedly gloomy 
view of the organic world, and is apparently disposed to assign a 
much more important part to the power of evil than has hitherto 
been done, even by advanced evolutionists. He recoils from the 
picture conveyed to his mind by the fact that a codfish will lay 
8,000,000 eggs of which but two units may arrive at maturity. But 
are we not all too prone to regard such facts from our own point 
of view? With our limited number of progeny such mortality 
would be horrible and fatal to the human race; but it is probable 
that we commit a grave error when we apply this, our human 
standard, to other forms of life. Ought we not rather to regard life 
simply as one of the properties of organised matter? The loss of 
this property is not necessarily associated with suffering, especially 
as we descend in the scale of organisation. On the whole, we do 
not consider that the author of this book justifies the expectations 
which his title and preface arouse in the minds of his readers. 

Naturalists have always taken a peculiar interest in the flora and 
especially the fauna of Australia, and monographs on the various 
families have not been scarce. Among those attracted to that island- 


! A Laboratory Note-book of Elementary Practical Physics. 1I1—Heat and Optics. 
III.—Magnetism and Electricity. By L. R. Wilberforce and T, ©. Fitzpatrick. 
Cambridge: University Press. 1896. 

2 Kvil and Evolution, By the Author of The Social Horizon, London: Macmillan 
& Co., Lid, 1896, 
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continent is Mr. T. G. Aflalo,’ whose name is familiar to us as the 
author of a useful work on sea-fishing. Having experienced the 
want of a general guide-book to the natural history of the country, 
the author has now himself produced one which, although it cannot 
claim to be a very complete treatise, will yet be found very useful 
to the student of natural history in Australia. The different families 
are dealt with in detail, and the more remarkable species are treated 
at some length, their chief peculiarities being given, together with 
any special observations of the author. The little work is written 
in popular style and gives a very good general impression of each 
animal, especially in those cases where the description is accom- 
panied by an illustration. The glossary of technical terms at the 
end of the work will be found useful by the general reader. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


WE could only speak in high terms of the liberal spirit and truly 
philosophic temper manifested in Dr. A. Campbell Fraser's first series 
of Gifford Lectures on the Philosophy of Theism.? We are glad to find 
that the second series of lectures is pervaded by the same lofty tone 
and unprejudiced treatment of the subject. Dr. Fraser evades no 
difficulties and overlooks no objections, and if he is not always 
convincing it is only because no one yet has succeeded to the 
satisfaction of everybody in attempting to demonstrate a theistic 
theory of the world by reasoning. In the end it is a matter of 
religious faith, and reason can only attempt to meet difficulties which 
are raised by the reason itself. So far as reason or philosophy can 
find grounds for a theistic interpretation of the world, they are set: 
forth by Dr. Fraser. He finds the germ of theism in the moral 
interpretability of the universe. We cannot, he says, proceed at all 
under the possibility that the universe in which we are living and 
having our being, may be morally untrustworthy or deceptive. 
Moral trust in a perfectly reasonable universe of reality is the needed 
condition of experience, and for understanding what any fact or 
change really means. We may call this cosmic faith, but it involves 
a certain degree of theistic faith. This does not seem unreasonable. 
The feeling men have of trust in an unseen power is no doubt largely 
due to the experience we have that on the whole the universe is to 


1 A Sketch of the Natural ITistory of Australia. By ¥,. G, Aflalo. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd. 1896. 

* The Philosophy of Theism. Gifford Lectures, 1895-96. Second Series, By 
Alexander Campbell Fraser, LL.D. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons, 1896. 
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be relied upon. That the unexpected, the unforeseen, the erratic 
and uncaused will not happen. Whether theistic faith rests upon 
this feeling or not it is certainly in harmony with it; and, therefore, 
most men do not need to philosophise about the basis of their 
religious faith. It reposes ultimately upon experience. Dr, Fraser 
farther contends that our faith in progress also implies something 
like theistic faith, or we can have no ground for believing in the 
reality of progress. Our author devotes some space to a considera- 
tion of evil and the mystery of death as apparently irreconcileable 
with a theistic interpretation of the universe. ‘The only solution 
Dr. Fraser appears inclined to accept is the one that is still the 
consolation of most people—that death is not the end of life,as perhaps, 
he also implies, birth was not the beginning. The lectures are 
marked throughout by an evident desire to avoid partiality or 
prejudice, and deserve the attention of those who belong to different 
schools of thought from the author. | 

The study of the religion of other people is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the present day; and as much as any- 
thing else differentiates us from our forefathers. Books belonging 
to this department of knowledge are increasing in number and 
popularity and we have no less than three before us for notice 
this month, all of them relating to more or less ancient manifesta- 
tions of religious feeling. Two of them are translations of original 
documents and the third is the result of archeological investigations 
of an extended character. 

A fecord of the Buddhist Religion, as practised in the Malay 
Archipelago * (A.D. 671-695), is an account by the Chinese traveller 
I-Tsing, of Buddhist practices, which he sent home from the Southern 
sea. I-Tssing, one of the three great travellers in India, was born in the 
year 635 A.D. When he was eighteen years old he formed the intention 
of travelling to India, but it was not until nearly twenty years later 
that he carried out his design, An account of {these travels, from 
the author’s own writings, is given by the translator, and though 
it is brief it gives us many interesting particulars. After twenty- 
five years’ wanderings, during which time he had ample opportunity 
for observing Buddhist customs, he returned home and died in 713, in 
his seventy-ninth year. In his introduction I-Tsing refers to the 
religious ideas of Buddhists and the teaching of the Master, but the 
Record itself is limited to an account of the practices he found pre- 
vailing in Western India. There he found four principal schools 
with numerous sub-divisions, but he describes only those of the 
Aryamilasarvastivadanikaya school. The Chinese equivalent for this 
he tells us means, “‘ the Noble Fundamental school which affirms the 


1 A Record of the Buddhist Religion. As practised in the Malay Archipelago (A.D. 
671-695). By I-Tsing. Translated by J. Takakusu, B.A., Ph.D. Oxford: The 
Clarendon Press. 1896. 
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existence of All Things.” Some idea of the practices which are 
described in detail, may be gathered from the titles of a few of the 
forty chapters: Behaviour towards the Honoured Ones; Sitting on 
a Small Chair at Dinner; Distinction between Pure and Impure 
Food; On Turning tothe Right in Worship; The Propriety of Long 
Hair, &c. &c. Things trivial and things serious appear to have 
been matters of equal importance to these Buddhist monks. An 
interesting letter from Professor Max Muller to the translator on the 
literary history of the Lecord, prefaces the volume, which also contains a 
well-executed map showing the route of I-Tsing’s travels. The volume 
is beautifully printed and appropriately bound. 

Mr. R. H. Charles has followed up his English edition of the 
Look: of Enoch (published in 1893) by a similar service to students 
in giving us a translation of the remarkable book known as the 
Apocalypse of Baruch.' This Apocalyptic literature deserves to be 
better known than it is, as it throws remarkable light upon the 
strange form religious aspirations took amongst the Jews about the 
period that Christianity first took its rise. In these works we find 
those vivid and startling eschatological dreams which, finding their 
way into the New Testament, have so largely coloured Christian 
doctrine and shaped Christian hopes. Ordinary readers, who know 
little about them but that which they find in the Revelation of 
St. John, will be surprised to meet with them as popular amongst 
the Jews; and many a hymn sang or sermon preached during this 
present season of Advent will reproduce the dreams, if not the words, 
of the down-trodden Jews who, mourning over the sorrows of their 
nation, dreamed of the speedy coming of a Messianic kingdom. In 
Baruch we also find evidences of the beginning of the opposition 
between Jewish and Christian thought, and in this way also we may 
see some of the sources of early Christianity. Mr. Charles has 
taken immense pains to make his version as accurate as possible. 
The first seventy-seven chapters are translated from the sixth century 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library of Milan; the remaining nine 
chapters (the Epistle of Baruch) are from a new and critical MS. 
based on ten MSS. The Syrian text of this latter portion (thus 
collated and corrected) accompanies the translation. The Introduc- 
tion gives a satisfactory account of the literature of the Apocalypse 
and careful analysis of its contents, while copious notes elucidate 
obscure passages. It is a book that should be mastered by every 
student of the New Testament. 

The Buddhist Praying Wheel* is a work of a different kind, and 
takes us into a more remote field of religious exploration. It is 


_| The Apocalypse of Baruch. Translated from the Syriac. Edited, with Introduc- 
a Notes and Indices by R. H. Charles, M.A, London: Adam & Charles Black. 


* The Buddhist Praying Wheel. By William Simpson, R.J., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., &c. 
London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1896. 
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by the well-known Asiatic traveller and archeologist, Mr. William 
Simpson, who has devoted some of his time for years past to the 
study of the curious subject which he writes about with as much 
vivacity as knowledge. Mechanical modes of prayer and praise 
are not altogether unknown (in a sense) in Christian countries, 
but we have nothing quite so mechanical as the modes which stil) 
survive amongst the Buddhists of Tibet. Praying, or rather as they 
should be called, Praising Wheels are found in a variety of sizes, 
and of varying degrees of artistic structure, from, the highly finished 
pill-box on a spindle, which can be held and turned in the fingers, 
to the cylinder which Mr. Simpson found a monk leisurely turning 
in a monastery. ‘This cylinder was about nine feet high and four 
in diameter, with an iron spindle at each end; on the lower one 
there was a crank to which a string was attached, and by simply 
pulling this string the machine went slowly round. These revolving 
cylinders are found in all sorts of places, sometimes in public 
thoroughfares, where the passers-by give them a turn, sometimes 
over running streams, when a little mechanijcal contrivance applies 
water-power to this religious purpose. 

“ According to my information,” says Mr. Simpson, “ the Praying- 
wheels, whatever may be their size, are filled with paper or cloth, 
on which is repeated, as many times as it can be written, a Mantra 
of the following words: ‘Aum! Mani Padme, hung!’ 

‘The first word in this sentence is the Aum, or Om, which is so 
sacred among the Hindus that some will only repeat it without sound 
and others only think of it.” The sentence is rendered, “‘ Adoration 
to the Jewel in the Lotus.” One signification of this, according to 
our author, and also according to Sir Monier Williams, is remarkable, 
but not unlikely. Details are to be found in the chapter on the 
Precious Wheel. 

To follow our author in all his exposition of the symbolism of the 
wheel, the turning customs of various nations, his reminiscences of 
all kinds of survivals and folk-lore, would occupy more space than 
we can spare, but not more than so highly interesting and instruc- 
tive a book deserves. The volume is enlivened with numerous 
engravings, and forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Buddhist and other customs. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE, 


THe Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue, and Arms,' delivered at 
Glasgow by Adam Smith, and reported by a student in 1763, have 
an historical and literary interest quite apart from their intrinsic 
value. 

The MS., bound in calf, was discovered by Mr. C. C. Maconochie, 
‘a Scotch advocate, in a lumber-room at Meadowbank, in 1876. Mr. 
Maconochie comes of a legal family, and this MS. would appear to 
have been bought in 1811, for inside the cover is the inscription, 
“J, A. Maconochie, 1811,” and on the first blank leaf, “1/2.” Mr. 
Edwin Cannan, the editor of the present work, had the good fortune 
to meet Mr. C. C. Maconochie, and, in the course of conversation, 
Adam Smith’s name was mentioned. Thereupon Mr. Maconochie 
said that he possessed a manuscript report of Adam Smith’s lectures 
on Jurisprudence, which he regarded as of considerable interest, and 
thus, after a lapse of 120 years, the lectures of one of the greatest 
thinkers of his day are given to the world in permanent form. 

Mr. Cannan considers that the present MS. is a fair copy, since 
it is dated 1776, and, from the paper and the text itself, it is clear 
that the lectures were not delivered later than 1773. Moreover, 
Adam Smith relinquished his professorial chair in January 1764. 

The mistakes in spelling are evidently those of a mere copyist, 
and not those of an intelligent reporter, such as the note-taker of 
these lectures must have been, some of the mistakes, as Mr. Cannan 
points out, being caused by misreading and not by mishearing. As 
is well known, Adam Smith, a few days before his death, insisted 
upon the destruction of all his manuscripts, except that of the 
Wealth of Nations, without any examination. Whether amongst 
the papers thus destroyed was any portion of that second great work 
on Justice contemplated by Adam Smith—the complement to the 
Wealth of Nations—is uncertain. Mr. Cannan thinks not, as in 
1785 Smith, writing of his proposed work on the History of Law 
and Government, says, “The materials are in a great measure col- 
lected,” and from this time his health was breaking. At any rate, 
we have the lectures which form the basis of the Wealth of Nations, 
and of a future work which, judging from the nature of the lec- 
tures, would have placed him in the front rank of the jurists of 
his day. 

Another point cleared up by the discovery of these lectures is 
that the accusations levelled at Smith that he did not acknowledge 
his obligations to Turgot are absolutely false. If anything, Turgot 


1 Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms. Delivered in the University of 
Glasgow. By Adam Smith. Reported by a Student in 1763, and Edited with an 
a and Notes by. Edwin Cannan. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 
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borrowed from Adam Smith, for the Réflexions were not written till 
Smith had ceased to lecture, and were not published until after 
Turgot had met and conversed with Smith, 

Mr. Cannan has done his work well. The Introduction is full of 
interesting matter, and he has kept his enthusiasm for the great 
writer within bounds. The Table of parallel passages in the Wealth 
of Nations will save the student much time and trouble. 

Quesnay et la Physiocratie,’ by M. Yves Guyot, has been promised 
many years, and we now welcome it as published in that neat series 
entitled “Petite Bibliothéque Hconomique Frangaise et Etrangére.” 
The work could not have been entrusted to safer hands, for with 
M. Yves Guyot it has evidently been a labour of love. He is, as is 
well known, one of the few vigorous exponents, in a country where 
Protection rages rampant, of individualism pure and simple. He is 
utterly opposed to the vague Socialist theories now current in France, 
and seems to have little, if any, sympathy with what may be called 
the doctrines of scientific Socialism. He is in favour of industrial 
and commercial competition, contending that it produces solidarity, 
instead of waste and disunion. 

Hence his appreciation of Quesnay and his school is unreserved. 
In his opinion, Quesnay was the author of the first strictly scientific 
system of political economy. Quesnay sought to show that the 
wealth of the Crown depended upon the wealth of the people, and 
that the latter depended upon security of tenure or of property, 
freedom of cultivation or removal of restrictions, and freedom of 
commerce. The restrictions upon agriculture and commerce removed, 
“ natural law ” would come into play and a maximum of produce, 
and upon “/e produit net” he would impose a single tax, ‘‘ wn impét 
unique,” thus taxing wealth at its root, and thus causing the mini- 
mum of mischief. His method was simply /aissez-faire ; his motto, 
pauvres paysans, paurvre royaume ; pauvre royaume, pauvre ror. 

Of Adam Smith, M. Yves Guyot says that he certainly fell under 
the influence of the physiocrats, but he does not repeat the old story, 
which we now know to be an idle one, that Adam Smith owed 
everything which is valuable in his work to Turgot. He says, 
however, that Quesnay’s death alone prevented the dedication of the 
Wealth of Nations to him, and this is certainly strong evidence that 
Adam Smith felt and intended to acknowledge his indebtedness to 
Quesnay. 

In speaking of the reproduction of the Tableau Economique by 
the British Economic Association, which we noticed some montbs 
ago, M. Yves Guyot pays a graceful compliment to that society. 
He writes, “‘ nous devons enregistrer, avec un certain orgeuil, ce double 
témoinage dadmiration, venant de la part @érangers.” 


2 Quesnay et la Physiocratie, Par Yves Guyot. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1896. 
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Whatever differences of opinion may exist as to M. Yves Guyot’s 
views, there can be no question that, from the historical and com- 
parative points of view, he has rendered a distinct service to the 
study of political economy. 

In Wages and Capital’ Professor Taussig reverses the usual 
treatment in critical and historical inquiries by first stating his own 
theories on the relation of capital to wages and on the wages fund 
doctrine, leaving the history of the theories of others and their 
critical examination for the latter part of his treatise. His reasons for 
this departure are that “ criticism and comment proceed inevitably 
from the thinker’s own point of view; and to weigh the conclusions 
of others without having explained one’s own, necessitates either an 
incidental and thus unsatisfactory statement of the grounds of an 
opinion, or a considerable anticipation of views whose full exposition 
is nevertheless postponed.” There is no doubt something to be said 
for this view; but we think Professor Taussig gives it undue weight. 
We should have thought that any writer, with a fairly average 
judicial mind, could have given an unbiassed outline of the theories. 
of previous thinkers upon which his own must necessarily be based, 
and so present the evolutionary phases of the doctrine that his own 
views may be compared with them. On the other hand, we quite 
admit that a clear statement of the new doctrine, such as is presented 
by Professor Taussig, is of great value and immense assistance in 
understanding the views of earlier writers, many of which are buried 
under a mass of material or obscured by involved arguments. 

The conclusions reached by Professor Taussig are first that wages 
are not paid from present or current product, but from the product 
of past labour; and by wages he means real wages—i.c., enjoyable 
and consumable commodities. Capital he defines as ‘ wealth not 
yet in an enjoyable shape.” Thus labour is not paid oat of capital, 
but labour is constantly putting the finishing touches to wealth, 
which thus becomes a source of real wages as well as of real interest 
and real rent. Under the present industrial system, labourers are 
dependent upon the capitalists. In their hands is the wages fund, 
and wages are determined by what the capitalists find it profitable to 
turn over to them. The criticisms on economists from Adam Smith 
to the present time should prove of special value to students of 
economic theories. , 

Everything by Prince Krapotkine is worth reading, but there does 
not appear to be anything new or original in his L’Anarchie, sa 
Philosophie—son Idéal.? According to the Prince, society still holds 
the life of the individual in the highest contempt, and we are 


1 Wages and Capital: An Examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine. By ¥. W. 
Taussig, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1896. 

* L’ Anarchie, sa Philosophie—son Idéal, By Pierre Krapotkine. Paris: P. V. 
Stock. 1896. 
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urged to repudiate the government of man by man. With his ideal 
that society should be protected by preventive rather than by punitive 
or vindictive measures we are in full accord. We have before pointed 
out that prevention is better than cure, and that in numerous instances 
under our present criminal code the punishment is anything but 
curative. 

We have also received Family Budgets,’ compiled for the Economic 
Club, which contains the details of the income and expenditure of 
twenty-eight British households, but which appears to us to be of 
little value except as showing how much can be done on extremely 
limited means. 

Also Psicologia del Militaire di Professione,? by M. A. Haman, 
which deals with the evils of militarism in relation to industrialism. 
This is also published in French and German. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


A BooK of travels by a missionary or a globe-trotting clergyman is 
one of our pet aversions, but A Cycle of Cathay* is a remarkable 
book written by a remarkable man. The author, Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, is no ordinary missionary. He is a diplomatist, jurist, 
linguist, political reformer, government official, man of letters and 
is now President of the Tungwen College. An American citizen, 
Dr. Martin went out to China in 1850, and, in addition to his mis- 
sionary labours, filled, during his long residence in the north and 
south of China, many and varied posts. With the help of his 
students Dr. Martin translated De Marten’s Guide Diplomatique, 
Woolsey’s Hlements of International Law, Bluntschli’s Volkerrecht, and 
a Manual of the Laws of War compiled by the European Institute f 
International Law, most of which have been reprinted in Japan. 
Strange to say the only opposition to these works came from M. 
Klleskowsky, the French chargé d'affaires, who, however, was evidently 
a Russian. These services alone entitle Dr. Martin to the gratitude 
of the civilised world. Not content, however, to rest on these 
honours, he wrote a text-book on Natural Philosophy in Chinese. 
The highest scholars, he writes, knew no more of the most elemen- 

1 Family Budgets, 1891-1894. Compiled for the Economic Club. With an Intro- 
duction. London: P. 8. King & Son. 1896. 

* Peicologia del Militaire di Professione. Rome: Tipographia Editrice Sociale. 
“> Cycle of Cathay; or, China South and North. With Personal Reminiscences. 
By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President Emeritus of the Imperial Tungwen 


College, &c. With Illustrations and Map. Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, 
Anderson & Ferrier. 1896. é 
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tary principles of science than did those of Europe before Newton 
and Torricelli. 

Dr. Martin treats at considerable length of foreign affairs. Some 
of his views are original, and he throws much fresh light on many 
of the international problems which of recent years especially have 
excited general attention. Information from a man of such know- 
ledge, experience, and keen observation is of the greatest value, and 
students of the Far Eastern Question cannot afford to pass this work 
unnoticed. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Peruaps that witty and accomplished clergyman, the Rev. Sydney 
Smith, has not been sufficiently appreciated. As one of the 
founders-—if not, indeed, the originator—of the Edinburgh Review, 
he occupies a prominent position in the history of periodical literature. 
His liberal views and his manly advocacy of Catholic emancipation in 
an age of intolerance, entitle him to the respect and admiration of large- 
minded persons of every creed. Mr. Stuart J. Reid’s’ biography of 
this distinguished and excellent man is an admirable piece of work. 
It gives us a vivid picture of Sydney Smith’s early struggles, his 
patience under adversity, his life in Edinburgh, his ultimate success, 
and his literary friendships. At the close of the volume some 
snatches of his conversation are given, which are thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the man and of his forcible way of putting things. For 
instance: “ Ah! you talk very lightly of common sense, but you 
forget, as I said in my lectures, that, two thousand years ago, common 
sense was not invented, and that philosophers would be considered as 
inspired by the gods, and would have altars raised to them for the 
advice which a grandmother gives to a child six years old.” “ Great 
care must be taken that life does not become wearisome before it is 
time to depart.” ‘‘ Respect for the past is not bigotry, and we are 
to beware of the danger of changing too much as well as that of not 
changing at all.” “A few scraps of victory are thrown to the wise 
and just in the long battle of life.” 

Of course, there is a necessary limitation in the philosophy of a 
man like Sydney Smith. He was too optimistic, and conveyed a 
false impression as to the realities of human existence. Moreover, 
he had not a classical mind, and he could scarcely enter into the 
thoughts of Plato, or even of a great searcher after religious truth 
like Pascal. But his gospel of cheerfulness is needed in this intro- 
spective age, with its tendency to see no good in anything. 


1 The Life and Times of Sydney Smith. By Stuart J. Reid. London: Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 
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Without attempting to pronounce any opinion on the controversial 
portion of M. J. E. Choussy’s work on Jeanne Darc’ (we spell the 
name as he considers it onght to be spelled), we cannot refrain from 
expressing sympathy with his efforts to exalt the fame of that great 
French heroine. His contention that with the consecration of the 
king at Rheims, Jeanne’s mission was fulfilled, certainly rests on 
authority, and her own words may fairly be interpreted to bear this 
meaning. With great ingenuity the author makes use of the charges 
levelled against Jeanne by her wretched English judges and her 
refutation of them, to prove that she categorically denied having ever 
said she would drive the English out of France. The reasons given 
by M. Choussy for holding that a certain letter attributed to her is 
not authentic, appear very convincing. In her admittedly genuine 
letter she merely called upon the leaders of the English army in 
France to go back to England. 

Shakespeare and Voltaire both cruelly defamed Jeanne Darc ; but 
to-day she needs no apologist, for both Englishmen and Frenchmen 
freely acknowledge that she was one of the noblest and most pure- 
souled beings that ever lived. In M. Choussy she has an enthu- 
siastic champion and admirer, and his book will, no doubt, find a 
great many readers. 

The London Pleasure-Gardens of the Eighteenth Century? is one of 
those charming books which can be read without any effort, and 
which is, at the same time, full of most interesting information. 
This is, indeed, the first attempt to write a history of the pleasure- 
gardens of London in the last century. No doubt some information 
on the subject could already be procured in books dealing with 
Old London. Much new matter, however, is embodied in this 
volume, the author and his brother, Mr. Arthur E. Wroth, having 
gleaned many curious details from newspapers, prints, songs, and 
other not very accessible sources. 

Seventy or eighty years ago Vauxhall was the favourite summer 
resort of Londoners “‘on pleasure bent.” So far back as 1665 Pepys 
alluded to the spot in his diary as the “ Spring Garden at Fox Hall,” 
but Vauxhall in the eighteenth century, with its vast concourse repre- 
senting both the upper and lower classes, its elaborate concerts, its 
lamps and painted supper-boxes, was a very different place from the 
quiet garden where the worthy diarist of Charles II.’s day loved to 
ramble, and where he was quite satisfied with the music supplied by 
a harp, a fiddle, and a Jew’s trump. Fielding has an allusion to 
Vauxhall in Amelia, which shows that rowdyism was not uncommon 
there about the middle of the eighteenth century. Madame D’Arblay 
also describes a scene at Vauxhall in which Evelina is surrounded 

1 Jeanne Dare: sa vraie Mission, Par J. E. Choussy. Orleans: H. Herlinson, 
Moulins Imprimerie Bourbonnaise. 


2 The London Pleasure-Gardens of the Kighteenth Century. By Warwick Wroth,F.8.A. 
Assisted by Arthur E. Wroth. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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by a circle of impudent young men, In July 1773, a lively affray 
took place in these gardens between the Rev. Sir Bate Dudley (as 
he afterwards became) and the notorious “Fighting Fitzgerald.” 
Ranelagh, on the other hand, was ‘the pink of propriety.” Its 
serenity was never disturbed by a row; and a Frenchman, writing 
in the last century, complains of its inexpressible dulness as a place 
of amusement. 

The plan of the book is very convenient, as it deals first with 
Clerkenwell and Central London, where might be found Islington 
Spa, Saddler’s Wells, Bagnigge Wells, St. Chad’s Well, and Pancras 
Wells ; then with the Marylebone group, including the celebrated 
Marylebone Gardens, the Jew’s Harp House and Gardens, and -the 
Bayswater Tea-Gardens; then with the North London group, includ- 
ing the Adam and Eve Tea-Gardens and “the Devil’s House” in 
Holloway; and next with the Hampstead, Chelsea, and South 
London groups. Cuper’s Gardens were one of the most notable 
resorts in South London during the first half of the last century. 
The gardens owed their name to Boyder Cuper, who rented in the 
parish of Lambeth a narrow strip of meadow-land surrounded by 
watercourses. In 1691 he opened the place as a pleasure garden, 
with walks and arbours and bowling-greens. ‘The frequenters of 
Cuper’s Gardens were chiefly young attorneys, clerks, and Fleet Street 
sempstresses, and the tendency to courtship uuder the circumstances 
may explain the fact that popularly the place was known as “‘ Cupid’s 
Garden.” Two of Horace Walpole’s aristocratic friends had their 
pockets picked in Cuper’s Gardens in 1746. 

Some of the old inns of London are also incidentally described in 
the book. Amongst other hostelries, the old Spaniards’ Inn which 
stood between the upper and lower heath of Hampstead is mentioned, 
with its curious garden laid out by one William Staples. This inn 
figured in the Gordon Riots in 1780, for its landlord, Giles Thomas, 
is believed to have arrested the progress of the mob as they were 
making their way to Caen House, Lord Mansfield’s residence, by 
rolling out his beer barrels into the road. Evidently Dickens was 
ignorant of this incident, for otherwise he would have introduced it 
into that very superficial specimen of historical fiction, Barnaby 
Rudge. 

Another popular, but not very select place of resort in London, a 
hundred years ago or more, was the White Conduit House, originally a 
small ale-house in the seventeenth century. It derived its name 
from the water-conduit faced with white stone, which stood in a field 
nearly opposite. The refreshments offered in the garden attached 
to White Conduit House were hot loaves, tea, coffee, and liquors in 
the greatest perfection. It appears that the favourite method of 
effecting an introduction there was for a gallant ‘prentice to tread 
on a lady’s train, to apologise profusely, and then to propose an 
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adjournment for tea in one of the arbours. Amongst the frequenters 
of White Conduit House was Oliver Goldsmith. 

The illustrations in the volume deserve a special word of praise. 

One of them representing a tea-garden, is a capital picture by George 
Morland, the mother with a baby in her lap at tea, being very 
realistic. The illustration entitled “The Bread and Butter Manu- 
factory, or the Humours of Bagnigge Wells” (1772), gives an 
admirable idea of the fashionable foppery of the time. Some speci- 
mens of old bills and advertisements add to the vivid character of 
this delightful book. ; 
i*y The Autobiography of Sir George Airy’ contains no element of 
romautic interest. It is the life-story of a man of a thoroughly 
mathematical cast of intellect. The Astronomer-Royal was a most 
painstaking man of very regular habits. His father was a Cumber- 
land farmer in not too affluent circumstances, but he gave his 
children a good education. On some occasions this “ northern 
farmer” went to London, and brought home with him a pair of 
twelve-inch globes. They were invaluable to young Airy, as they 
furnished him with a means of commencing the study of astronomy. 
It is unnecessary to pursue the course of his intellectual development. 
It was strictly scientific, and he certainly won a position that entitles 
him to high rank amongst the practical men of science of whom 
England is justly proud. His work in connection with Greenwich 
Observatory was invaluable. At the same time, it does not call for 
any special criticism. His domestic life was happy and uneventful. 
His chief characteristic was love of order, which, with advancing 
years, became his ruling passion. Possibly by a collection of 
personal anecdotes outside the narrow range of the autobiography, 
this volume might have been made more interesting. As it stands, 
it certainly possesses interest ; but it is not what would be called a 
lively kind of book. 

A curious piece of realistic autobiography which reminds us of 
the style of Defoe, may be found in the Letter of Captain Cuellar to 
His Majesty King Philip II.,2 which has been published by Mr. 
Elkin Mathews as the first of a series of tracts relating to the 
Spanish Armada. Captain Cuellar was one of the officers in this 
ill-fated expedition—so far as Spain was coacerned—and having 
been wrecked off the Irish coast, he was exposed to fearful perils, 
from which he escaped in a marvellous fashion, scarcely paralleled 
by the adventures of many heroes of romance. Amongst other 
achievements of the captain was the defence of a castle described 
as ‘‘ Maglana””—evidently a mistaken version of some Irish name 
—against the Lord Deputy and the forces of Dublin Castle. Even- 

1 The Autobiography of Sir George Biddell Airy, Astronomer-Royal from 1836 to 
1881. Edited by Wilfrid Airy, M.A., M.Inst.C.E. Cambridge: University Press. 


2 Letter of Captain Cuellar to his Majesty King Phillip I2. (Armada Tracts, No. 1.) 
London: Elkin Mathews. 
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tually he made his way to Flanders, from which the letter to King 
Philip of Spain was sent. The late Mr. Froude, in his brilliant 
essay entitled Zhe Spanish Story of the Armada, has summarised 
Captain Cuellar's letter, but the text itself, which has been well 
translated by Mr. Henry D. Sedgwick, jun., is interesting, as it 
throws some light on Irish life as it appeared to a Spaniard in the 
days of Elizabeth. It is not improbable that Captain Cuellar did 
not—as the translator seems to imagine—intend to apply the term 
“savage” to Irish noblemen with anti-English sentiments. Perhaps 
the word might be fittingly rendered ‘“ native.” 

The Adventures of Roger L’Estrange’ may be either actual history 
(as the introduction would lead us to believe), or a species of historical 
romance cast in an autobiographical form. Certainly the account 
given of the expedition to “Florida”—the vague appellation by 
which North America was described in the sixteenth century—and 
of the discovery of the Mississippi entitles the volume to the praise 
bestowed on it by Mr. H. M. Stanley, in his short but characteristic 
preface. One feature in the book is that it represents a portion of 
the North American Indians as partly civilised at this early period. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. Hannican, who has already given us a translation of Flaubert’s 
Temptation of St. Anthony, now presents us with a handsome English 
edition of Bowvard and Pécuchet.2 The volume is well printed, the 
translator has added an Introduction on the purport of the book, 
with the notes found after the author’s death to complete its final 
chapters, and there are several inset plates of S. Gorski by way of 
illustration. The translation, keeping to the short, clear sentences 
of the French, is easy reading, and surprisingly little of the original 
text has been modified to suit English prejudice or prudery. With 
all its qualities, antipathetic to many, the book has become a French 
classic; and Bouvard and Pécuchet are sure to remain what they 
now are—proverbial characters of the narrow, credulous, conven- 
tionally sceptical French Jowrgeoisie. The translation is to be 
welcomed, if only for the reason that Flaubert was sure, sooner or 
later, to find a translator, and—‘“ if ’twere done, when ’tis done, 
‘twere well ’twere done quickly.” 

Flaubert died some sixteen years since, and this is his last work. 
Yet it is quick time for the English public to make acquaintance 

1 The Adventures of Roger L’Estrange. An Autobiography. By Dominick Daly, 
Barrister-at-Law. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


2 Bouvard and Pécuchet. By Gustave Flaubert. Authorised translation (with In- 
troduction) by D. F. Hannigan, LL.B. London: H. 8, Nichols. 1896. 
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with it. In fact, we are usually fighting over our neighbours’ lite- 
rary battles after they have long been won or lost across the Channel. 
Flaubert won his place in literature during his lifetime. The literary 
cause which he represented has twice perished since his death. It 
was twofold, zesthetic and moral. 

From the point of view of art, as also in point of time, Flaubert 
came between Balzac and Zola. His nervously acute, almost diseased, 
observation of contemporary life was not essentially different from 
that of the Goncourt brothers. This forms the basis of half his 
work. The other half, like Salammbo, applied an equally painful 
archeology to subjects inherited from Théophile Gautier’s roman- 
ticism. His annotation of 1500 volumes to produce the present 
work is like the reading of George Eliot, under Lewes’ erudite 
direction, in preparation of Daniel Deronda. Like Zola, he created 
types—that is, each thing which he notes down so.exactly might 
have happened separately to a dowrgeois Bouvard or Pécuchet. But 
all the things he lays upon their shoulders could never have been 
verified in any one or two lives, They constitute his collective 
indictment of the bourgeoisie, from which he would willingly have 
separated himself, but of which he was bound by all the laws of 
heredity and growth to remain a member. Unlike Zola and George 
Eliot, he was no romancer—his types are not individuals, with all 
their intense concrete interest. Himself an epileptic, it is the weak 
and degenerate qualities of the class to which he essentially belonged 
that he has portrayed—with the same insane pre-occupation of sex 
which distinguishes Zola, and which more than probably has brought 
about this fatal degeneracy of the bourgeoisie. 

Morally, Flaubert was coeval with Ernest Renan—a philosopher 
with more disciples than any Frenchman since Voltaire, but one 
whose disciples seem utterly incapable of propagating their master’s 
opinions or spirit. Yet the old Voltaireanism is as vivacious and 
prolific as ever. Bouvard and Pécuchet are bourgeois scions of 
Voltaire, at a century’s remove; and Flaubert is a Renanist smiling 
with cruel irony at them from his Olympus. It is this lofty indif- 
ference, ill-concealing the brutal egotism and despair of these self- 
made Lucretian gods, which constitutes the power and the weakness 
of all this art and philosophy. They can afford to laugh at the 
half-science which the Revolution has tried to substitute for failing 
Religion. They are naturally unjust to both, seeing but the negative 
facts, and knowing nothing of the positive growth of humanity— 
that is, of the social animal that thinks and feels. In none of 
Flaubert’s works do we find comprehension or sympathy for the 
working class that is already threatening to sweep from existence 
the Philistine dowrgeois. His artificial Aristocracy knew nothing 
of the rise of Democracy. Perhaps his acute observation of 
middle-class unfitness to survive is all the more valuable; but it 
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should not be lost sight of that French bowrgeois, of whom he does 
not write, are still well equipped, physically, morally, socially, for 
the struggle for existence. 

Mr. Israel Gollancz, lecturer in English at Cambridge, has pro- 
duced a delightful edition of Midsummer Night's Dream, with preface 
and pictures, adapted to the needs of the young. ‘The story of the 
poet’s life (as far as it is known to us) is told in simple and pleasing 
language, not without a few glimpses of the wayward Kit Marlowe. 
The notion of modern pessimists that he was one of themselves is 
thus, at the outset, refuted. ‘“ At this time and years after, 
Shakespeare rightly thought that people might easily have too much 
of tragic horrors, and that it was better for them to laugh than to 
weep. He did not think so always, for in his middle age he wrote 
some terrible tragedies ; but then again, towards the end of his life, 
he gave us the happiest of all his plays, showing how fathers and 
mothers and children and friends meet together after long separation, 
and all their sorrow is turned to joy.” 

That the famous lines about the “ fair vestal throned by the West ” 
who escaped “ Cupid’s fiery shaft,” refer to Queen Elizabeth, admits 
of little doubt. But why should Shakespeare be “ evidently” 
alluding to Leicester's disappointment (page 36) when the refusal 
of the Queen to wed a foreign ruler had impressed the popular mind ? 
As a great historian has suggested, the virginity of Elizabeth may 
have stood as a symbol of the virginal freedom of England, to a 
poetic imagination at the time, inasmuch as the absence of a foreign 
consort had been productive of peace and rest. 


“ And the imperial votaress passed on 
In maiden meditation fancy-free.” 


With the belief that the changeling boy in the play (page 43) 
was really little Will, it would perhaps be uncharitable to quarrel. 
For (as the editor urges) “he had loved the fairies from his boyhood 
and resolved to let them take the place of the more learned beings 
of the scholar poets. No one ever knew more about fairies than 
Shakespeare did, and he must have spent a long time in fairyland.” 

Where did the fairies come from, and what clime gave them birth ? 
This much may, at any rate, be affirmed; they are a Northern and 
not a Southern conception, Unknown to the Greeks and Romans, 
and held in no high esteem in the literature of the romance nations, 
they seem to be specially at home among the Celtic, the Saxon, and 
the Scandinavian races. Such mention as occurs of them among the 
French may perhaps be traced to Celtdom in the old-world province 
of Brittany. Dreary storm-vexed nights and a genial winter fire- 
side are more favourable to their development than the lands of 
“ perpetual spring-time and summer in months not her own.” The 
question as to where Shakespeare acquired his knowledge of their 
habits is almost as perplexing as the question (recently raised in 
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print by an estimable Icelandic scholar), whether he had been to 
Denmark before he wrote Hamlet. The illustrations supplied by R. 
A. Bell are ‘ up-to-date” and happy. The approach of Oberon by 
moonlight, and the Mermaid on the Dolpbin’s back may serve as 
samples of the rest. On the whole it would be hard to find a better 
present for a thoughtful and interesting child. 

It is impossible to read M. Edouard Schuré’s book, L’Ange et la 
Sphinge, without acknowledging the poetic beauty of the author’s 
style. It may be regarded either as a romance or as an allegory. 
It certainly has many fantastic elements, which may be repugnant 
to minds accustomed to apply to fiction the test of realism. The 
story is told by a man who, having striven after a high ideal, falls 
into the toils of a sorceress. The scene takes place in the vicinity 
of the Black Forest, in the seventeenth century. The hero, Konrad 
von Felseneck, is supposed to narrate his life-history in the cloister, to 
which he has retired after a life of fierce passion and repentance. 
He is in his youth influenced by two pictures on a stained-glass 
window—one representing a female saint, and the other a brave 
knight. Afterwards a mysterious astrologer takes the young man 
under his protection. But destiny brings Konrad into contact with 
Gertrude von Hohenstein, the embodiment of the dreaded sphinx 
who had long haunted his youthful imagination. The struggle to 
get rid of her baneful influence has a certain weird interest, and, 
perhaps, it would be unfair to reveal the dénowement, The descrip- 
tion of the grotto in which Gertrude, by the exercise of certain 
magical powers, assumes the forms of various women, including 
Cleopatra, is very bizarre, and recalls some of Théophile Gautier’s 
daring flights. The book is dedicated to the author's friend, M. 
Henri Berenger. 

The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the History of Art,? translated by 
K. Jex-Blake, will, of course, be read by scholars ; but the value of 
Pliny’s art-criticism is not such as to entitle it to much considera- 
tion. The work must really be regarded as a mere compilation, 
and its interest is chiefly historical. The learned introduction, by 
Eugenie Sellars, a former student of Girton College, shows profound 
research, 

Much has been written about Greek tragedy ; there is room, 
however, for a new work on the subject, and Mr. A. E. Haigh has 
produced a most readable and luminous book bearing the title of 
The Tragic Drama of the Greeks. The connection between the 
worship of Dionysus and the origin of Greek tragedy is very clearly 
demonstrated by Mr. Haigh. The history of Arion and the 


1 IT’ Ange et la Sphinge. Par Edourd Schuré. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 

2 The Lider Pliny's Chapters on the History of Art. Translated by K. Jex-Blake. 
With Commentary and Introduction by Eugenie Sellars. London: Macmillan & Co. 

% The Tragic Drama of the Greeks. By A. E, Haigh, M.A. Oxford: The Claren- 
don Press. 
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dithyramb, and of the works of Thespis—about whom very little is 
generally known, although his name has been very extensively used in 
all allusions to the stage—will be found in the first chapter of the work. 
The subsequent chapters on Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, 
display not only great knowledge of the most minute details concern- 
ing these three great dramatic poets, but a very correct appreciation 
of their best tragedies. The analogies which Mr. Haigh traces 
between Auschylus and Shakespeare, not manifest to superficial 
readers, are well-founded, not only in respect of the moral significance. 
of the plays of the Greek and the English dramatist, but even of the- 
occasional introduction of the grotesque element into tragedy so as- 
to heighten the effect. It is also true that in grandeur of conception 
and brilliancy of imagination Shakespeare alone amongst dramatists 
has equalled Aischylus. It was in variety that Sophocles excels his 
great predecessor. Mr. Haigh has defended Euripides, ‘the human ” 
(as Mrs. Browning calls him), from the charge of cynicism and 
unbelief. The truth was that Euripides lived at a period when the 
tendency to explain everything by supernatural myths was dying out. 
His was the art of dramatic realism. An opportunity was afforded 
here for Mr. Haigh to compare -Ibsen’s methods with those of the 
great Greek realist. But perhaps he has not studied the much 
discussed author of Ghosts and Hedda Gabler, The concluding 
chapters dealing with the Satyric Drama and with later Athenian 
and post-Alexandrian tragedy, are interesting both from a historical 
and literary point of view. 

A really notable book is this, entitled Hnglish Historical Plays,’ 
and one that will find a place in the libraries of lovers of the 
national drama. Mr. Donovan has collected the best plays founded 
on English history spared to us from the larger supply existing in 
Shakespeare’s time. ‘Taking the ten chronicles as a basis, nearly 
all the gaps (as the writer points out) are filled in with plays written 
by his contemporaries ; and we have thus a complete dramatic record 
or presentment of the chief incidents of three hundred years, which 
were among the most eventful in English history. The usefulness of 
the work is considerably increased by the praiseworthy attempt of the 
editor (not altogether unsuccessful) to reset these in the most effective 
form for dramatic performance, thus making the book more acceptable 
to the actor and playgoer as well as to the historical and literary 
stadent. We commend the taste and discretion with which the 
difficult task has been carried out; but we can scarcely agree with 
the sanguine dramatic craftsmen that these superb historical plays 
will now be assigned, once for all, an honoured place on our national 
Stage. These productions of Ford, Fletcher, and others might 


1 English Historical Plays. By Shakespeare, Marlowe, Peele, Heywood, Fletcher, 
and Ford. Arranged for Acting as well as for Reading by Thomas Donovan. In 
Two Vols. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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possibly some day tempt the Elizabethan Stage Society, when its 
members have exhausted the Shakespearian mine; but there would 
be little excuse in their case for departing from the original, untram- 
melled as they are by the exigencies of the modern stage. 

Spring Floods* has reached a second edition. It is not one of 
‘Turgénev’s best—this story of a fool who deserts his adored fiancée 
(for whom, by the way, he. has fought a duel) in favour of an intrigue 
with a married woman, who finds him in money and lotus food, until 
at fifty years of age (Dido having meanwhile died) he longs to hear 
from his first love, and finds she is surrounded by happiness and 
wealth, married to a Mr. Slocum of New York. 

This story of Parisian life, Zapis Vert; by Henri Beauclair, 
sketches, as the title indicates, some of the types of gambling circles 
on the Continent, and tells the tale of the gamester’s fate with 
fidelity. 

These Stories of Naples and the Camorra* depict the inner workings 
of that notorious secret society with a vividness and sureness of 
touch that are surprising. One wonders how an outsider, and 
particularly a foreigner, could penetrate so far—for the gifted 
writer, the late Charles Grant, did not draw on his imagination to 
the perversion of truth. The biographical introduction gives some 
indication as to how the stories came to be written, and how their 
author gained that extraordinarily exact knowledge of Neapolitan life 
and character which, in conjunction with literary gifts of style, 
imparts to the book its great charm. 

Sidartha* is a strange aud somewhat gruesome story of a woman 
and a serpent; the creature kills several people and a daughter of 
Eve is suspected of being a murderess, She eventually succeeds in 
clearing her character and freeing herself from the highly incon- 
venient association, only by slaying the monster. “ Dreaming 
through the woods one day, with no thoughts but a child’s thoughts, 
{ came suddenly upon—oh, heavens! how can I say it ?—my 
‘tempter, my curse! It was a hugeserpent! Was it the serpent of 
Eden?” ‘The reader experiences some of the enthralment under the 
spell of this original and highly sensational story, that Doris felt 
under the fascination of Sidartha. 

The learned Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England has published an interesting document in the Diary of a 
Resurrectionist ;* and the book is made the more useful by a 
disquisition on the resurrection men in London, and by a short 


‘ Spring Floods. By Ivan T. Turgénev. Translated from the Russian by Edward 
Richter. London: Lamby & Co. 

* Zapis Vert. Par Henri Beauclair. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

% Stories of Naples and the Camorra. By Charles Grant. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. 
“ et Sidartha, A Story of Mystery. By Kathleen Behenna. London: Digby, Long 
- 0. 

° The Diary of a Resurrectionist, 1811-1812. By James Blake eon B.A. London : 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 
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history of the events which preceded the passing of the Anatomy 
Act. Several quaint and appropriate engravings bring to mind the 
grim humour that often surrounded this queer and squalid business. 

Welcome to this dainty edition of Zhe School for Scandal and 
The Rivals,’ with its introduction by Augustine Birrell, Q.C., M.P., 
and illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

“So it snowed, and snowed, and snowed. ‘Like to-day?’ 
‘Just like to-day ... .’” is a seasonable opening for the present 
time of the year; and the promise of the first page of Palladia’ is 
fulfilled. ‘The fairy tale which the Princess was weaving for her 
little sister in the dusk of the winter day was not half so wonderful 
as those of her own life. 

A New Year’s gift-book likely to delight boys of all ages is this 
story of La Salle on the Mississippi, Zhe Young Pioneers,’ by that 
voluminous writer of historical tales, Mrs. Everett-Green. 

Gods of Gold* is a story of Anglo-African dominion—not of the 
gory kind—but of sterling metal in which the sentiment rings clear 
and true. The tale is replete with interest from beginning to end ; 
and we cordially recommend it to the boys of England—both young 
and old. : 

A Crown of Gold ® is a rousing tale full of the rough and tumble 
of life, opening with storm and shipwreck on the Cornish coast, and 
dealing later on with anarchist doings in the East End, and with a 
conspiracy in the neighbourhood of Fitzroy Square. The paths 
through which the deeply interested reader wanders are somewhat 
devious, but in the end the “Gladstone bag” crowns the whole 
“amid a shower of rice and blessings.” ‘‘ Love alone will last when 
all the worlds of the universe have crumbled into shapeless dust.” 


1 The School for Scandal and The Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 

* Palladia. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 

3 The Young Pioneers. By Evelyn Everett-Green. London, Edinburgh and New 
York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

4 Gods of Gold. By Mrs. Aylmer Gowing. London: F. V. White & Co. 

> A Crown of Gold. By Albert Hardy. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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A PUBLICATION which does the greatest credit to English scholarship 
and printing is the reproduction of a unique medieval manuscript in 
photo-facsimile and type-transliteration, together with the musica} 
notation.' Mr. Bourdillon, by whose care the reproduction has been 
executed, indicates in a few words the worth and utility of such a 
work, which the reader must interpret from his sense of the worth of 
literature itseli—of the hwmaniora to which the scholar devotes his 
toil, unappreciated, but heedless of Philistine wonder, improbus labor. 

“The reasons for producing this facsimile are literary, not 
paleographical. The manuscript of Aucassin et Nicolete has little 
beauty as a manuscript, and hardly any interest except that of 
being unique. But the beauty and interest of the literary work 
itself are so great, that the very words and letters are precious, and 
the hasty penmanship of a perfunctory and somewhat careless scribe 
acquires an importance of which assuredly he himself never dreamed, 
in being the only transmitter and depository of this beautiful story. 
It is this which makes it worth while undertaking the work here 
produced. With the photographic facsimile and type-transliteration 
before him, any reader may now judge for himself on most of the 
doubtful points in which the various editors of the work have 
disagreed.” 

... “An exact transfer of medieval MS, into print is not a 
beautiful thing ;” but, joined with the photographic facsimile and 
the fragments of musical notation, it is certainly of interest to all 
who have that sympathy with the past which is at the root of 
scholarship. Besides the copies for subscribers, only 165 copies of 
this opus spectabile have been put on sale. They are object 
lessons of the scholar’s art, even for those who may not derive 
other utility from them. In the notes we catch the scholar in the 
secrets of the toil of whose fruits we must all eat to live humanly. 

We have received several numbers of the important tudes? in 
Oriental archeology of M. Clermont-Ganneau, the eminent director 
of the Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Paris. They comprise an especially 
valuable paper on the Palmyrene Calendar after a new inscription, 
with a photographic plate; also, the beginning of an important 
study of the Roman province of Arabia and its governors. They 
form a part of the periodical Bibliotheque del’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
a publication of which the French State University may well be 
proud. 


1 Aucassin et Nicolete. Photo-facsimile and Type-transliteration from the unique 
MS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris. By the care of IF. W. Bourdillon, M.A. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1896. 

2 Htudes d’ Archéologie Orientale. Par Ch. Clermont-Ganneau. ‘Tome 2e. Paris: 
Librairie Emile Bouillon, 1896. 
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WILLIAM MORRIS, POET AND 
REVOLUTIONIST. 


By the death of William Morris England has lost a man whose 
whole life was devoted to the worship of the Beautiful. In this 
industrial age, when Mammon is the only deity worshipped by 
millions, such a man could not fail to exert a purifying and ennobling 
influence on all hearts not deadened by a life of baseness and a con- 
stant pursuit of what Hawthorne calls “ the big unrealities "—money, 
notoriety, and power. Most people who give themselves time to 
think nowadays admit without hesitation that the world is far from 
perfect ; but there is an all but infinite variety of opinion as to the 
best means for mitigating the cruel conditions of modern existence. 

William Morris, in the latter portion of his career at least, was 
an avowed Socialist ; but his was not the cast-iron Socialism of the 
author of Looking Backward. His ideal was an epoch of peace and 
sweet enjoyment as a cure for the restlessness and feverish excite- 
ment which, at the present time, make true happiness impossible 
and, in many instances, produce misery, discontent, and an inevitable 
tendency towards self-destruction. This is the keynote of his mar- 
vellous “ Utopian romance” entitled Mews from Nowhere. The 
author draws a vivid picture of the social revolution, the outcome of 
which, according to him, will be the realisation of a new state of 
society, where work is not divorced from joy, and where the tyranny 
of machinery is abolished. 

It is said that one day, in conversation with some friends, William 
Morris declared Civilisation to be the greatest curse that has ever 
fallen on the human race. This, of course, is an exaggerated mode 
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of expression; but can it be denied that what we describe by this 
vague word “ Civilisation” has been the fruitful cause of widespread 
unhappiness ? ; 

The grand simplicity of the Homeric age has been lost in these 
days of universal analysis and universal half-knowledge, In his 
ypoetry Morris has always shown a delight in physical existence such 
as Achilles or Hector would have at once appreciated. He drew 
his inspiration not only from early Greece, but from the wild, free 
life depicted in the Scandinavian sagas. 

Mere literary culture never could satisfy a man of this type. He 
must needs become a humanist, a practical believer in the essential 
equality of all human beings; and so we find that he became a 
revolutionist. He was, however, no Anarchist-——no senseless 
destroyer of institutions without regard to their historic growth or 
utility. No; he desired only to remove the useless and the evil 
things that exist in all modern cities, and to bring Nature into 
closer contact with man. He gives us a charming description of a 
transfigured London, with orchards and gardens instead of “silly old 
buildings,” like Saint Paul’s and the British Museum. 

It may, perhaps, be urged that the author of News from Nowhere 
is a dreamer; and no doubt he is—and he is himself keenly con- 
scious of the fact. We need only go back to The Harthly Paradise, 


which first saw the light in 1868, to find him regretting in melodious 
verse that he is only ‘‘ The idle singer of an empty day”: 


“Of Heaven and Hell I have no power to sing, 
I cannot ease the burden of your fears, 
Or make quick-coming death a little thing 
Or bring again the pleasure of past years, 
Nor for my work shall ye forget your tears, 
Or hope again for aught that I can say, 
The idle singer of an empty day. 


“The heavy trouble, the bewildering care 
That weighs us down who live and earn our bread, 
These idle verses have no power to bear ; 
So let me sing of names rememberéd, 
Because they, living not, can ne’er be dead, 
Or long time take their memory quite away 
From us, poor singers of an empty day. 


‘* Dreamer of dreams, born out of my due time, 
Why should I strive to make the crooked straight ? 
Let it suffice me that my murmuring rhyme 
Beats with light wing against the ivory gate, 
Telling a tale not too importunate 
To those who in the sleepy regions stay, 
Lulled by the singer of an empty day.” 


But this despairing murmur—an echo of Tennyson’s “ Lotus- 
Eaters ”—changes, as the poet advances to maturer manhood. The 
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Story of Sigurd the Volsung manifests an intense concern for man’s 
physical and intellectual well-being in this world. In Zhe Pilgrims 
of Hope he embodied his political convictions and social aspirations. 
His writings in The Commonweal way be regarded as the gospel of 
English Socialism; and what an immense chasm lies between the 
lines quoted from The Earthly Paradise and the following : 


“Come hither, lads, and hearken, for a tale there is to tell 
Of the wonderful days a-coming when all shall be better than well ; 


“ And the tale shall be told of a country, a land in the midst of the sea, 
The folks shall call it England in the days that are going to be. 


“There more than one in a thousand in the days that are yet to come, * 
Shall have some hope of the morrow, some joy of the ancient home. 


“ For then—laugh not, but listen to this strange tale of mine— 
All folk that are in England shall be better lodged than swine. 


“Then a man shall work and bethink him, and rejoice in the deeds of 
his hand, 
Nor yet come home in the even too faint and weary to stand. 
“ Men in that time a-coming shall work and have no fear 
For to-morrow’s lack of earning, and the hunger-wolf a-near. 
# * * * # 
“QO strange new wonderful justice! But for whom shall we gather the 
gain ? 
For ourselves and each of our fellows, and no hand shall labour in 
vain. 


“Then all mine and all thine shall be ows and no more shall any man 
crave 
For riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a slave.” 


As poetry the Chants for Socialists seem asif they had been written 
by a different hand from that which wrote Zhe Harthly Paradise and 
The Defence of Guinevere ; but who can deny the noble humani- 
tarianism that inspires these simple “ chants ” ? 

William Morris, while approving of methods such as those to 
which the French Revolutionists resorted a century ago, hopes that 
excessive competition may bring about the desired result without the 
shedding of blood by leading to a revolt against a/] competition. 

He forgets an element which all philosophers and dreamers have 
to reckon with—human nature itself. When greed, and envy, and 
ambition have been eradicated from the heart of man, then—and not 
till then—can William Morris’s Utopia become a living reality ! 


D. F. HaAnniGan. 





NATIONALISING THE LIFEBOAT 
SERVICE. 


“THE Royal National Lifeboat Institution ” for the Preservation of 
Life from Shipwreck is the title of a private society, which, if 
properly managed, would command national respect. It is a society, 
however, which, as I showed when in Parliament, and as I purpose 
making clear again, falls very far short of its ideal, and requires 
drastic reform. 

Every precaution is taken that the Legislature can devise for 
rendering the vessels which carry passengers comfortable and sea- 
worthy. Despite the efforts of human ingenuity, the dangers of the 
sea are always real, and the staunchest ship may be dashed upon the 
rocks, Then it is that a perfect system of saving life after ship- 
wreck may deprive the catastrophe of its tragic character. The 
announcement that a vessel has become a total wreck is tempered 
and softened when it is added that all on board were saved by the 
lifeboat. It is quite as important, and as just a subject for general 
rejoicing, that our lifeboat system should be efficient, as that our 
navy should be strong, and our mercantile marine large. 

Half a million of our fellow-countrymen are sailors. Four thou- 
sand vessels are wrecked every year upon the shores of the United 
Kingdom. As the consequence of these shipwrecks, and, in no small 
measure, owing to the unpardonable shortcomings of the lifeboat 
service, about seven hundred persons are annually drowned. The 
annual loss of property round our coasts is estimated at twelve 
millions sterling, and this loss is absolute, as the vessels and their 
contents are engulphed and destroyed for ever. 

The loss in precious lives and valuable property does not repre- 
sent, however, the total tribute paid to the angry sea. The survi- 
vors and the relatives of the drowned men have a burden of sorrow 
which nothing can lighten, while the country is burdened with the 
support of the penniless widows and orphans. In other departments 
of human industry the lot of the toiler has been the subject of Par- 
liamentary solicitude. The percentage of deaths among miners has, 
in consequence of this, become much less than that of preventible 
deaths among seamen, their death-rate being six times greater than 
the miners, while the rate as regards the miners steadily decreases, 
and that among the seamen is rising. 
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According to the late Mr. Gray, of the Board of Trade, no class 
stands more in need of legislative care than that of our fishermen, 
and none receive so little. Yet for them, as well as for others who 
go down to the sea in ships, Parliament has done something. It is 
for the protection of all the seamen who man vessels which ply around 
or to our shores that lighthouses have been built, lightships moored, 
buoys ranged to exhibit the channel, and coastguardsmen provided 
with rocket apparatus to send a line to the vessel which is stranded 
or in distress. These things are rightly done at the public expense. 
No one grudges the outlay ; every one recognises the foresight and 
wisdom which have dictated it. It would be as absurd and censur- 
able to omit these precautions against loss of life and property at 
sea, as it would be to neglect the erection of signal posts on a rail- 
way. But, why provide the rocket apparatus and omit the lifeboat’ 
Surely, to use a favourite House of Commons phrase, the one is the 
“logical corollary ” of the other! And the case is strengthened by 
this circumstance, that the rocket service, managed by coastguards- 
men who are public servants, is well executed, the responsibility of 
those in charge being an incentive to the discharge of duty, while the 
private organisation under which lifeboats are found and manned is 
constantly breaking down, and, even when the failure is palpable and 
most discreditable, the public indignation is lulled by a sham inquiry, 
followed by a report; nobody is to blame, and the incident is 
forgotten. 

The governing body of the Lifeboat Institution is composed of 
royal, aristocratic, and ecclesiastical personages, who distinguish 
themselves by attending the annual general meeting and accepting 
with gratitude a vote of thanks for the non-discharge of any other 
duty. An active member of the committee, who resigned out of 
disgust at the incompetence or neglect of his colleagues, wrote to 
the Zimes for February 6 last year, and said that the “ Institution is 
managed year by year by the same few gentlemen, who go on doing 
the same old things just as they have always done them before. 
There is no one to criticise or suggest new ideas, and the whole manage- 
ment is a system of red-tape.” The working officials are well paid and 
have their own way. ‘They are chiefly retired naval officers whose 
belief in their own capacity is not justified by their performances. 
Any adverse criticism always elicits a plausible but inconclusive 
answer from the secretary, who draws a salary of upwards of £2000. 

The financial statements of the Institution are as untrustworthy 
as many of its lifeboats. It was my painful duty to make known to 
the public, through the medium of the Times for January 22 last 
year, thatthe published accounts systematically conceal, instead of 
disclosing, the fact of the Institution having an income of £38,000 
from legacies, in addition to the £60,000 provided by public 
subscriptions and investments. Mr. Gerard Van de Linde, F.C.A., 
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auditor to the Institute of Chartered Accountants and to about sixty 
charities, has strongly condemned this practice generally in his 
addresses and publications. At the meeting on March 18, 1893, the 
Prince of Wales said, “ The fact that the income from subscriptions, 
donations, and interests was insufficient by £21,888 to meet the 
expenditure is a grave matter for reflection,” when the actual fact 
was that there was then a surplus income of £20,438. The Duke of 
York, who is a member of the committee, said at the meeting of 
March last, “The total receipts for 1895 were £66,281, while the 
expenditure, which also varies, was £75,417, thus making the outlay 
£9000 more than was received.” Here, again, the truth is that the 
total receipts were not £66,281, but £89,825, the amount received 
from legacies, which was £23,544, being deliberately omitted. 

This extraordinary policy of concealment and mis-statement is not 
new in the history of the Institution. For fourteen years up to 
1881, the Institution had discontinued publishing balance-sheets, and 
had issued such incomplete and unsatisfactory accounts that a 
remonstrance was addressed to the committee, signed by the Bishop 
of Manchester and other important subscribers, enclosing letters from 
Messrs. William Aldred & Co. and Messrs, J. Adamson, Son & Co., 
well-known chartered accountants, in support of their complaint. 
Messrs. Adamson’s letter states that the Institution’s financial 
statement was ‘‘ defective and erroneous, as a large and important 
portion of the society's income is not shown.” For instance, 
according to the society’s financial statement there was a deficiency 
for the year of £33,000, whereas the deficiency was only £1917, 
because certain legacies received were omitted. Further, it was 
pointed out that for the ten preceding years the Institution, instead 
of having annual deficits, had in fact had large annual surpluses, 
amounting to as much as nearly £240,000. The Institution was 
therefore compelled in self-defence to publish a list of its investments, 
from which it appeared that it had accumulated £401,079, which 
sum has since been swollen to upwards of a million. Now, did the 
subscribers of this enormous sum, whether contributed in mites or 
in large donations does not signify, intend their contributions to be 
earning accumulating interest in the coffers of the Institution? 
Surely subscribers intended that their money should be put into 
active life-saving work. 

I called attention in the House of Commons to the extravagant 
salaries paid to the officials as compared with the miserable 
remuneration paid to the lifeboat men, who do the real work on the 
stormy seas. Doubtless, as the result of this disclosure, the men’s pay 
was raised fifty per cent. in the following year, but the scandal remains 
that a few gentlemen, seated in luxurious offices, occasionally receive 
larger sums from the Institution than the whole body of lifeboat men 
do for active work. As shown in the printed report for 1894, the 
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amount paid to lifeboat men for life-saving services was £8383, and 
as there were 4167 of them, the average sum which each man 
received was £2 for risking his life in a gale in a dangerous boat. 
On the other hand, the amount paid to the secretary, the naval 
architect, the inspectors, and others, was £9912, being £1529 more 
than was paid to the seamen for doing the work. If the £80,000 
annually subscribed by the public be divided by the number of lives 
alleged to be saved, it appears that the society receives about £140 
for each life saved. But as the return of “lives saved” includes 
pilots brought ashore, and others who were never in the slightest 
danger,’ the sum received for lives actually “saved” would be 
nearer £200 per life. How much of this £200 reaches the men who 
do the saving? About lls. per man per life. If we divide the 
secretary's salary by the number of lives saved, we find that he 
receives over £2 per life, whereas each lifeboatman in the service 
receives less than ld. per life saved, so that the secretary’s services 
are apparently estimated as being equivalent in value to those of 
480 men ! 

It is a national disgrace that out of the 500 lifeboats placed round 
the coast, only two of them are steamers, although the adoption of 
steam lifeboats would reduce thé loss of life by one-half. Only one 
of these two steamers was really provided by the Institution, the 
other having been subscribed for by the citizens of Glasgow. In 
consequence of my persistent efforts, a pledge has been given that 
another steamer shall be provided, yet the pledge remains unfulfilled. 
It can even hardly be said that the Institution provides the present 
boats, as it is simply glutted with gifts of boats in memoriam of 
deceased relatives and others. Three years ago Mr. James Stevens 
bequeathed £50,000 to the Institution to be expended in providing 
twenty boats, all to be called by his name. Not a penny of this 
sum is accounted for in the published income and expenditure 
accounts, and the boats themselves are also invisible. A lady wrote 
to me last year complaining that three years ago she had paid £1000 
to the Institution for a boat in memory of her deceased husband, 
that no record of the gift appeared in the income account, and no 
attention was paid to her complaints, so that she was afraid that the 
boat would not be supplied in her life-time. I wrote to the news- 
papers on the subject, and then she promptly received a satisfactory 
pledge from the secretary. Baron Rothschild, the father of the late 
Lady Rosebery, presented a lifeboat for service to the town of Hythe 
at a time when, by a curious coincidence, he happened to be a 


1 The North German Lloyd steamer Hider was stranded off the Isle of Wight a few 
years ago. Lifeboats appeared, but, as the passengers were in no danger, they re- 
mained on board When they learnt on the following day that the steamer 
would not be floated off soon, they were landed in the lifeboats. In the report of the 
Institution and the report to the Board of Trade, these 387 passengers figure among 
those whose lives were saved ! 
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Parliamentary candidate for that borough. Sir Edward Birkbeck, 
chairman of the Lifeboat Institution, presented a lifeboat to Hast 
Norfolk, for which constituency he was a candidate. He kindly 
allowed it to be called by his own namé, and was also so considerate 
as to allow the Institution to pay for it. His philanthropy was like 
that of the person in the old ballad who, “out of his bounty, 
presented a bridge at the expense of the county.” 

The boats themselves are unworthy of a maritime nation, being so 
heavy and clumsy that it is difficult, and frequently impossible, to 
launch them. They have raised ends filled with air, which reduces 
their stability and causes them to capsize. The men describe them 
as roly-poly boats. Mr. White, the celebrated yacht-builder of Cowes, 
called them ‘“ death-boats,” and they have fairly earned this title, 
owing to the numbers who have been drowned while on duty in them. 
. A new roly-poly lifeboat, pompously described by the chief inspector 
of the Institution as a “ monument of skill,” was sent to Kingstown. 
It was used for the first time last year, and the said ‘‘ monument ” 
suddenly capsized, and the thirteen lifeboatmen were drowned. A 
second “ monument of skill” then started out, and also capsized, but 
righted itself, and the crew, in a terribly crippled condition, barely 
managed to save themselves with their cork jackets. What would 
have been the fate, however, of the shipwrecked persons had there 
been any on board? ‘The boat at Hythe, presented by Baron 
Rothschild, was put to the test but once, when it attempted to go to 
a wreck, capsized instead, and one of its crew perished. The Lydd 
lifeboat capsized twice, and on each occasion life was lost. Two life- 
boats capsized at Southport, and twenty-three of their crews were 
drowned. At my request, the President of the Board of Trade pro- 
duced to the House of Commons a list of twenty capsizes, which 
were followed by the drowning of eighty-five lifeboatmen. I venture 
to submit that the well-paid officials of the Institution who continue 
sending brave men to sea in these dangerous craft ought to be pro- 
secuted for manslaughter, instead of receiving the applause of the 
public. The boats are so clumsy, and often so foolishly placed, that 
it is impossible to launch them. Last year a large vessel, the 
Escorial, was wrecked off Cornwall close to the shore. For hours the 
sailors were seen clinging to the rigging until, one by one, they 
dropped into the sea. All the time a lifeboat was on the beach 
close by which could not be launched. A local artist who was 
present photographed the spectacle and sent me a copy of the 
ghastly picture. The doomed sailors can be distinctly seen in the 
rigging, while in the foreground is the lifeboat, with the lifeboatmen 
standing round it with their bands in their pockets, a convincing 
object-lesson of the failure of our lifeboat system. Unhappily, such 
cases as this have been numerous. 

I have already stated that the men are underpaid by the Institu- 
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tion. They are permitted, however, to make as much profit as they 
can at the expense of the persons saved. It is needless to say that 
this introduction of the element of private greed into the domain of 
life-saving has inevitably led to shameful abuses. A lifeboat will 
occasionally hold off until a most extortionate bargain has been 
struck with the captain of the vessel to be assisted. Ugly stories 
are current as to the fate of some mariners who have refused to 
comply with the terms demanded. Colonel Hozier, the secretary of 
Lloyd’s, has published some facts of so scandalous a character that 
Mr. Labouchere, in a recent number of 7’ruth, asked whether the 
Lifeboat Institution was not a gigantic imposture. Owing to the 
men not being paid regular wages, they are under no obligation to 
go out, and many crews have refused when the inducement has not 
been considered sufficiently attractive. A ship called the Olive Branch 
was wrecked about two years ago off the coast of Lincolnshire. The 
crew were seen clinging to the rigging, where they remained for 
many hours, until the vessel went to pieces and they were drowned. 
It is a heartrending reflection that they must have seen the lifeboat 
lying on the beach, whence it could easily have been launched. 
Instead of manning the boat, the crew were regaling themselves in 
the public-house close by, and no remonstrances addressed to them 
could induce them to move. A still more recent case is the wreck 
of The Moresby off Dungarvan. The Institution’s crew declined to 
go out, but some fishermen went in an ordinary boat and rescued 
five of the crew. The captain, his wife, and eighteen sailors were 
drowned, after many hours of terrible suffering, all of whom would 
have been saved had the lifeboat gone out. On the other hand, 
when the prospect of profit from salvage has been great, the men 
have fought among themselves for the belts and places in the life- 
boat. The system is utterly wrong and indefensible. 

I had the good fortune to succeed, when a member of Parlia- 
ment, in bringing about a very desirable change in the policy of the 
Board of Trade. ‘Till then, the Board had been accustomed to 
appoint an official of the Lifeboat Institution to assist in investi- 
gating and reporting upon any miscarriage in the conduct of its 
affairs, the natural result being that, in most cases, all who belonged 
to the Institution were absolved from blame. A judgeon the bench 
who should desire a prisoner taken red-handed to inquire into the 
facts of his crime would not long be entrusted with administering 
justice and upholding the supremacy of the law. The Board of 
Trade was not moved to act with common sense on the question at 
issue till a reduction in a vote had been moved by me, and then the 
President saw the expediency of giving a pledge to the House of 
Commons that future investigations into lifeboat casualties or short- 
comings should be investigated by an official of the Board itself. 

The Presidents of the Board of Trade, though men of intelligence 
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and patterns of all the virtues in private life, were as impervious to 
all appeals concerning the Lifeboat Institution when I entered Par- 
liament as other Ministers of State were in the days when 
Wilberforce began his crusade against thé slave trade. Their apolo- 
gists would doubtless allege that they had no official acquaintance 
with the subject. The answers which I received were conclusive 
proofs of ignorance, yet the evident indisposition to receive enlighten- 
ment was quite as marked and even more deplorable. The subject 
was brought before the House by me on eighteen occasions, and a 
mechanical doll could easily have given the answers which were 
vouchsafed. In substance, the line taken was that the Lifeboat 
Institution and its management did not concern the Government. 
Yet I made it clear that the Government could not disclaim all 
responsibility without loss of dignity and character. A refusal of 
‘the Admiralty to act in a case relating to the lifeboatmen compelled 
me to formally withdraw my support from the Government on other 
questions, a decision which was not cancelled till I had an interview 
with Earl Spencer, the First Lord, who, after hearing my explana- 
tion, expressed his concurrence in my demand. ‘The last and most 
gratifying act on my part as member of the last Parliament was to 
introduce a deputation to the President of the Board of Trade 
bearing a request, signed by a hundred members of the House of 
Commons, for an inquiry into the whole subject of the lifeboat 
service, 

Such an inquiry, which should be by Royal Commission, would 
substantiate or disprove my allegations. As I am confident of their 
correctness, I cordially press for its being made. Those who look at 
results merely, and never examine their adequacy, may consider the 
existing state of things to be fairly good. It can be said with per- 
fect truth, and I rejoice at the fact, that the boats of the Institution 
are the means of saving many lives annually. But why should not 
twice the number of precious lives be rescued from the maw of the 
hungry sea? The waste of the present system is bad enough; the 
inefficiency is not only worse, but horrible. The well-paid philan- 
thropists of the Institution, who are responsible for the waste and 
the insufficiency, from the secretary upwards or downwards, may be 
all well-meaning. Mrs. Squeers was so when dosing the boys with 
brimstone and treacle, and Dr. Sangrado when bleeding his patients 
to death. 

The ways and views and appliances of the Lifeboat Institution are 
antiquated, and those who give effect to them are incompetent and 
incorrigible. They have stood still while all the departments under 
Government, which have to prevent calamities at sea, have moved 
with the times. Improved harbours of refuge, improved lighting of 
the coast, lighthouses and lightships, buoys which indicate the shoal 
or the sunken rock, have all been provided and equipped in a satis- 
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factory fashion. It constantly happens indeed that the coastguard 
render a greater service to those in peril from the sea than the ser- 
vants of the Lifeboat Institution.’ 

Why, then, should not the whole life-saving service be placed 
under Government supervision ? This was done in the United States 
of America twenty years ago, with the result of reducing the loss of 
life by 80 per cent. Moreover, the amount of property saved yearly 
is estimated at £1,000,000 sterling. 

T repeat that the need for reform in the management and methods 
of the lifeboat service is pressing and imperative. I admit, however, 
that many obstacles will retard or prevent it till the pressure from 
public opinion becomes irresistible. Vested interests are banded 
against reform. Their resistance is strong in the strength of self- 
preservation. Humanity would be the gainer if the work were 
undertaken by a department of the Government ; and if this involved 
the pensioning on full salaries of all the officials of the Institution 
it would be a stroke of economy. No incentive should be needed 
for the accomplishment of this result, yet the statesman who required 
one before bracing his energies for the task might find it in pondering 
the saying of Confucius, ‘‘ That he who saveth a human life is greater 


than he who taketh a city.” 
E. H. Bay .ey. 


1 The following appeared in the Daily News for October 7, 1896: “An exciting 
scene was witnessed in Plymouth Sound in the afternoon. During a heavy gale the 
three-masted schooner Droughty Castle, of Ramsey, slipped her anchor, and shortly 
afterwards, when her cable parted, she went ashore in Jennycliff Bay. It being high 
tide the vessel was carried high on the rocks, where she will probably become a total 
wreck. The Plymouth lifeboat was launched, but Capt. Davis and four of the crew 
had been previously rescued with the rocket apparatus by the coastguards.” 





A STUDY IN HIGHLAND MARIOLOGY. 


In the history of humanity there are several instances of men framing 
hypotheses on imperfect data, and being so charmed by the beauty 
of the superstructure as to become blind to the true significance of 
important facts in the case. The current theory of the place of 
Highland Mary in Burns’ chronology—which I shall take the 
liberty of styling the episode theory—is an example of this kind of 
thing, and, considering its evil implications, a peculiarly glaring 
one. 

The story of Highland Mary, as it left Burns’ own hands, is 
simple, but complete in its way. Of the song, “The Highland 
Lassie O!” he wrote as follows in a copy of the Scots Musical Museum 
which he annotated for Riddel of Glenriddel : 


“This was a composition of mine in my very early life, before’ I was 
known at all in the world. My Highland Lassie was a warm-hearted, 
charming young creature, as ever blessed a man with generous love. After 
a pretty long tract of the most ardent reciprocal affection, we met by 
appointment on the second Sunday of May, in a sequestered spot by the 
banks of the Ayr, where we spent the day in taking a farewell before shé 
should embark for the West Highlands to arrange matters among her 
friends for our projected change of life. At the close of the autumn 
following she crossed the sea to meet me at Greenock, where she had 
scarce landed when she was seized with a malignant fever, which 
hurried my dear girl to her grave in a few days, before I could hear of her 
illness.” 


To George Thomson, in October 1792, Burns wrote : 


“In my early years, when I was thinking of going to the West Indies, 
I took the following farewell of a dear girl.” 


The farewell was the song, “ Will ye go to the Indies, my 
Mary?” 

On November 14, same year, he sent the song, “ Highland Mary,” 
to Thomson, with the remark : 

“The subject of the song is one of the most interesting passages of my 
youthful days, and I own that I should be much flattered to see the verses 
set to an air which would insure celebrity.” 

That is not like the statement of a man who wished to keep the 
affair in question an entire secret ; and the reference to Mary which 
Burns makes in a letter to Mrs. Dunlop, dated December 13, 1789, 
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is hardly what we might expect if he had really been ashamed of 
his relations with the girl. Discussing with Mrs. Dunlop the possi- 
bility of a hereafter, Burns says : 

“There should I, with speechless agony of rapture, again recognise my 


lost, my ever dear Mary, whose bosom was fraught with truth, honour, 
constancy, and love.” 


When we add to the above the poems, “ To Mary in Heaven” 
and “ Afton Water,” we have before us all that Burns himself is 
known to have written about Mary; and it is very remarkable— 
considering his alleged desire for secrecy in the matter—that he 
gives us fully as much information about her as he gives of any of 
his other heroines. ‘This is worth noting, in view of the fact that 
the episodists habitually cite Burns’ (assumed by them) desire of 
secrecy as a proof of the correctness of their theory. It should be 
also observed that no argument worth founding on can be drawn 
from Burns’ omission of the date of the affair. He seldom con- 
descends on precise dates—there is not a single date given in his 
autobiography. Another point which should be noted here, once 
for all, is that, although Burns himself tells us that there was “a 
pretty long tract” of courtship, the episodists invariably refer to 
“the brief attachment.” They do not dare to sayin so many words 
that Robert Burns was a liar; they leave that to be inferred, because 
if the “attachment” was not “ brief,” their case would be upset. 
The only thing, however, which surprises me in this connection, 
which will surprise the reader also before he proceeds much further, 
is that the taken-for-granted brevity of the courtship has not 
been twisted into an “‘ argument” in favour of the precious episode 
theory. 

This episode theory was invented by the late Wm. Scott Douglas, 
who, on January 16, 1850, read an ‘“ exhaustive essay” on Burns 
and Highland Mary to a meeting of the Scottish Society of Anti- 
quaries. Apparently this paper has not been published, but there 
is a long report of the argument in the Scotsman of January 26, 
1850; and an article on the subject appeared in Chambers’ Edinburgh 
Journal of July 6, 1850. Then there are the notes and appendices 
to Mr. Douglas’s editions of Burns’ works,’ and to his edition of 
Lockhart’s Life of Burns. Mr. Douglas thus explained how he was 
led into the inquiry : 

“T had been trying to construct for my own use a chronological table of 
the events of Burns’ life and of the several productions of his muse, 
Highland Mary completely stumbled me. I tried every year in rotation 
from his time of puberty to the said 1786, but in none of them could I 
get her to fit, and I found the table would do very well if I left her out 


altogether ; the events of his early life I found scattered in confusion like 
a child’s puzzle map, and, as piece after piece was joined to its proper 


1 Library Edition in six volumes, and Kilmarnock Edition in two volumes. 
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place, I ever found, when the whole was united, that poor Mary was left 
out.” 


While Mr. Douglas was thus puzzling.over ‘that interesting 
female,” as Cromek calls her, he came across a note in the third 
volume of Wood’s Songs of Scotland, where it was stated that a Mr. 
Thomas Thorburn of Ryedale had written to the editor under date 
of February 9, 1849, as follows: 


“T lately received some particulars regarding Highland Mary which are 
interesting. She was born at the farm of Auchanmore, in the parish of 
Dunoon, Argyllshire, in the summer of 1761 or 1762, and died of an epi- 
demic at Greenock on or about September 17, 1784. She was of a fair 
complexion, with reddish fair hair and dark blue eyes, and of a lively dis- 
position. Burns left Lochlea and went to Mossgiel at Martinmas 1783; 
and this proves the authenticity of the Bibles which were lately deposited 
in the Ayr monument, with ‘ Rob. Burns, Mossgiel,’ written on them. The 
never-to-be-forgotten parting of Burns and Mary must have taken place 
on the second Sunday of May 1784.” 


Mr. Douglas put himself in communication with Mr. Thorburn, 
and, ‘ after some preliminary fencing,” that gentleman gave as his 
authority John Munro, the session-clerk of Greenock, ‘who was 
himself present at her funeral, and had lately made inquiries among 
the surviving relatives of Mary Campbell, and who, as a result of 
his knowledge, affirmed that ‘ her interment must have taken place 
on or about September 17, 1784.’” Mr. Douglas then got hold of 
the old session-clerk, and “ plied him with an argumentative protest,” 
and the session-clerk 
“resumed his search, and was converted, becoming convinced—partly 
from the recoliection of old persons, Mary’s relatives, that it was the year 
of the ‘ awfw’ fever,’ partly through rubbing up his own memory as to the 
circumstances leading to his attendance as a boy at the funeral—that the 
death took place in the autumn of 1786.” 


This brings us to the special significance of the term “ episode 
theory.” Early in 1786 Burns gave Jean Armour a document, 
sufficient in Scots law to constitute an irregular but valid marriage, 
and on September 3 of that year—about a month after he had come 
before the world as a bound and printed poet—she gave birth to 
twins. The “ marriage lines” were destroyed, and Burns had been 
cast off by Jean and her friends before the middle of April, and it 
was immediately after this rupture, ex hypothesi, that he was blessed 
with Mary’s “ generous love;” the attachment to Mary is believed 
to have been an episode in Burns’ relations with his wife. And, 
considering that the whole business must, on this view, have been 
gone through in the space of about one month at the outstretch, it 
is little wonder that episodists quietly ignore Buras’ statement about 
the “ pretty long tract of the most ardent reciprocal affection.” 


“ One source of evidence on the point,” says the Scotsman, “ is found in the 
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Bibles ' exchanged between Burns and Mary on that parting day, and which, 
after crossing tbe Atlantic, and passing through many but venerating 
hands, now lie sealed and sacred in the monument at the Bridge of Doon. 
These Mr. Douglas, through the kindness of Mr. Auld, the custodier of the 
monument, got unsealed and inspected. ‘They bear to be printed by the 
King’s printer at Edinburgh in 1782—which makes it certain that the 
parting and attachment did not take place before that, and, considering 
that in those days new editions were not likely to find their way very 
quickly to a miscellaneous dealer in Turbolton, makes it very improbable 
that they took place till what may be called a ‘ considerable’ time after.” 


But it is to be observed that the evidence of the Bible, such as it is, 
applies only to the date of the parting, and has nothing whatever to 
do with the duration of the attachment. Jor anything this Bible 
shows to the contrary, Burns might have become “ attached ” to 
Mary while he still wore the kilts of childhood, and she was cutting 
her first teeth. It is an episodist characteristic to jumble things. 
To return to the argument, there are certain marks in the Bible 
usually deciphered as “ Robert Burns” or ‘‘ Robert Burness ” followed 
by the word “ Mossgavel.” Now, although Burns and his brother 
Gilbert got possession of the land of Mossgavel or Mossgiel at 
Martinmas 1783, they did not go to live there until March 1784; 
hence it is argued that the presentation of the volumes must have 
taken place after that date. 


“ Now, however,” the Scotsman continues, “we come to the main evidence 

in the case—to what seems quite conclusive, if not in favour of 1786, at 
least against any earlier period. (1) It seems demonstrable that Burns’ 
love for Mary Campbell took place at a period when he contemplated goiny 
to the West Indies ; (2) there is no indication whatever that he ever con- 
templated such a step previous to 1786; and (3) there is positive evidence 
that in 1786 he did contemplate it. On the second of these propositions 
it is enough to say that we find no hint about the West Indies in any- 
thing said of or by the poet up till the end of 1785; and on the third that 
his correspondence during the summer is studded thick with announce- 
ments of his intention to leave at the period agreed on, at his parting with 
Mary.” 
Most judiciously, Mr. Scott Douglas does not incorporate that last 
statement with his own notes on the subject. His subsequent 
studies must have taught him that while Burns’ letters of the 
summer of 1786 are “studded thick” with announcements of his 
intention of going abroad, they are studded equally thick with 
intimations of alterations in the date of his intended departure, 
which shows that his agreement with Mary to go at a particular 
time must have been a very elastic one. As to the first of the three 
propositions, the Scotsman avers that the strongest proof is to be 
found in the song, ‘‘ Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary ?” 


“The verses themselves are sufficient proof, expressing in plain words 
the idea of exile which is more or less apparent in almost all the other 
verses relating to Mary. 

1 One Bible in two volumes, 
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“ Next,” proceeds the Scotsman, “comes a delicate and important ques- 
tion, What relation, during the year 1786, did Burns occupy towards Jean 
Armour ?@—a question important, both as regards the probability of the 
date now contended for, and as regards the defensibility of the poet’s con- 
duct. . . . By comparison of Burns’ own letters, Mr. Douglas showed 
that the marriage of Jean Armour was broken off before the 15th of April, 
1786. . . . Assuredly, before the pledge to Mary, Burns had offered in 
vain to perform his contract, and assuredly also, he considered himself free 
from all moral and legal ties. . . . But the whole love-history of the year, 
especially when we do not find in his letters the slightest trace of Mary, is 
not likely either to satisfy the inquirer or elevate the ‘poet. But, laying 
aside all considerations as to the effect on Burns’ fame, laying aside, also, 
minor corroborative pieces of evidence, let us see what are the conclusions 
to which, by the main facts adduced, we seem shut up. Firstly, the desig- 
nation ‘ Mossgiel”” on the Bibles proves that the attachment could not have 
existed prior to 1784, and scarcely then ; secondly, it being undeniable that 
the attachment existed at a time when Burns contemplated immediate 
emigration to the West Indies, the fact that Burns had newly and with 
high hopes entered on his farm in 1784, and that his correspondence of 
that date bears no trace of any such intention, proves that he did not con- 
template going to Jamaica in that year; thirdly, neither is there any 
evidence or likelihood of such an intention in 1785, and besides, Burns was 
then at the height of his passion for Miss Armour; fourthly, in 1786 he 
did intend going to the West Indies, and at the precise period of the year 
specified in his promise (sic) to Mary; and he was in that year, and to the 
extent we have just seen, free from his attachment to Jean. And now, 
having seen that the attachment could not be before 1786, we shall see 
that, fifthly, the attachment could not be subsequent to 1786, for Burns’ 
intercourse with Miss Armour was renewed in June 1787, producing another 
double birth in March 1788, and on the 3rd of August of the latter year, 
they were formally married or re-married.” 


It is mentioned at the end of the Scotsman report that - 


“Mrs. Begg, the poet’s sister, now acknowledges the correctness of the con- 
clusions arrived at, and admits that the facts have been all along known in 
the family.” 


I hasten to lay before the expectant reader, wishing him mnch 
joy of its perusal, this “conclusive and altogether incontrovertible 
evidence,” which is embodied in the following letter, written by Mrs. 
Begg’s daughter to Dr. Robert Chambers : 


““BRIDGEHOUSE, AYR, 
“19th January, 1850. 


“ Dear Sir,—Your friend, Mr. Douglas, is perfectly correct with regard 
to Burns and his Highland Mary’s short love passage ; it was in 1786, 
just as you suppose—at least, so my mother has always thought—from a 
revulsion of feeling attendant on the heartless desertion of Jean Armour, 
and from a feeling on his part something very like disgust at her un- 
womanly conduct. I verily believe she was then the very last woman in 
the world he would have thought of as his wife.. He just then became 
acquainted with Mary Campbell, who was acting as nursemaid in the 
family of Gavin Hamilton, which situation she left to become dairymaid at 
Coilsfield. I said he just then became acquainted with her, but he must 
have known her previous to that, though his dove fit had only begun then, 
and I do verily believe Mr. Douglas is quite right (though I always thought 
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my uncle above deception of any kind), he must have mystified the thing 
—and no wonder ; it must have required a poet’s license to go through so 
much love in so short a space of time. LEarly in spring his certificate of 
marriage with Jean Armour was destroyed ; then from that time till the end 
of autumn is the period of his idolatry for Mary Campbell. My mother has 
no doubt but he meant to marry her, but what were his plans for their 
future she has no idea, unless they were, indeed, intending to cross the 
Atlantic together ; but his family knew nothing of his attachment to 
Highland Mary till after the publishing of his poems in Edinburgh. My 
mother thinks my uncle Gilbert must have known, as he expressed no sur- 
prise at reading the poems connected with her. My mother never saw 
Highland Mary, but knew her to be the daughter of a small farmer in 
Campbeltown, Where she came from to Gavin Hamilton’s she knows not, 
but there the poet first became acquainted with her. She only knew of 
her in these two situations. . . . All she recollects of ever hearing Burns 
say of Mary was to John Blane,’ while she was hard at work in the 
kitchen at Mossgiel. He said, ‘Mary would not trust herself with me in 
the old castle.’ G. H. lived in what is still termed the Old Castle of 
Mauchline. She died at Greenock. My mother always understood she 
died in the house of a married sister there. She also recollects well of his 
receiving a letter of her death from Greenock. She was struck with his 
look of agony on reading the letter, but he immediately left the kitchen, 
without uttering a syllable. Either my grandmother or one of my aunts 
were assisting her with the ‘ waat’ (spinning-wheel). None else were pre- 
sent except my uncle Gilbert, who. ironically asked if this was more love 
pledges, but Robert retired without a word of reply. . . . Now, when Jean 
Armour, in all her giddy folly, beset his path again, every one blamed her 
for the manner in which she threw herself in his way. Now, his enemies 
might compliment him there; though great were his errors, he never, 
Adam-like, cast the blame on his partner, but strove to defend them and 
take all the blame upon himself. But it is needless talking ; time will do 
much for his name by obliterating his faults, and showing his generous 
nature in all its manly truth. Excuse me writing at such length, for 
really I sometimes forget myself when writing of him to one so friendly as 
yourself. My mother’s sleeping powers are quite restored, and she will be 
most happy to answer any questions that may occur to you. 


“ Yours truly, 
“ TSABELLA Beca.” 


At this time Dr. Robert Chambers was preparing his Life and 
Works of Robert Burns, first published in four volumes in 1851—52. 
He had been put in possession of all the information at the disposal 
of Burns’ surviving relatives (so Mr. William Wallace has told us 
in the pages of Chambers’ Journal of January 1896), and speaking 
out of the fulness of his knowledge he tells us that about May 
1786, Burns made advances to Mary Campbell, he having been cast 
off by the Armours on account of poverty. 


“There is some obscurity,” says Chambers (vol. i. pp. 246-7 of 1851 
edition), “ about the situations and movements of Mary, but it is tolerably 
certain that she was at one time dairymaid at Coilsfield ; and the surviving 
children of Mr. Hamilton are probably right in thinking that she was 
nursemaid to their deceased brother Alexander, who was born in July 
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1785, and that she saw him through some of the early stages of infancy 
before leaving their house.” 


According to the tradition set forth at length by Chambers, Mary had 
crossed from Argyllshire to Greenock along with her father and a 
young brother named Robert. They put up with one Peter Macpherson, 
a ship-carpenter, whose wife was cousin to Mary’s mother, and 
during their stay the youth Robert fell ill. In connection with this, 
Macpherson jocularly remarked that it was as well he had agreed to 
purchase a lair in the burial-ground of the West Kirk. The lad’s 
illness was trifling, but Mary fell ill as he got well, and in her case 
the illness was fatal. She was buried in the lair which Macpherson 
had purchased or agreed to purchase. ‘There is no record extant of 
any of the burials in Greenock about that time, but Chambers 
found that on October 12, 1786, a lair in the West churchyard had 
been transferred from one Duncan Robertson to -Peter Macpherson, 
which lair is now marked by a monument to Highland Mary. 

“ Unless then,” proceeds Chambers, “ we are to reject the family story 
entirely, and suppose it possible that Mary was buried here while Duncan 

Robertson possessed the ground, which, I am informed, the customs of 
sepulture in Greenock render to the last degree improbable, we must admit 
that her death took place in the latter part of the year 1786—consequently 
after her poet lover had broken off his match with Jean’ Armour—in short 
the piteous tale of the Highland lassie comes in as one of the several 
episodes that chequered the main attachment of Burns’ life, that which 
terminated in making him a husband.” 

The astronomical and barometrical observations by which 
Chambers, starting from Lockhart’s report of MacDiarmid’s feport 
of Mrs. Burns’ report of the circumstances of the composition of 
‘‘To Mary in Heaven,” proved to his entire satisfaction that 
‘October 20 was the date of her death, will be found in his third 
-volume; and in Macmillan’s Magazine for 1879 (vol. xl. page 250) 
will be found other astronomical and barometrical observations 
proving with equal certainty that October 12 is the proper date. 
As for the “‘ amazing discrepancy” between the “ facts” established 
by the episodists and Burns’ own account of the Highland Mary 
affair, Mr. W. Scott Donglas offers an elaborate explanation of it 
in the chronological summary prefixed to his Kilmarnock edition. 
Mr. Douglas opines that it had become a habit of Burns to set up 
the date of the first publication of his poems—August 1786—as a 
‘middle wall of partition” between his early and his latter life. 
Thus, “ we find him in 1792 applying the expression ‘ my early years’ 
with this meaning, in his letter to Riddel of Glenriddel, in reference 
to the excerpts from his first commonplace book (closed in October 
1785), ‘I lighted on a manuscript of my early years.’ ” 

Such, then, is the episode theory, and that the reader may have 
an adequate notion of its implications, another quotation from the 
Scotsman report may be given. The time referred to is after the 
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poet’s rupture with the Armours in 1786, the time when, ex 
hypothesi, he was blessed with Mary’s ‘“ generous love ” : 


“ But what evidence do his own letters bear during this year of his 
feelings towards Jean? They show a mixture of anger and continuing 
love. He speaks of her ‘ingratitude and perfidy,’ and exclaims ‘ perdition 
seize her falsehood.’ But he also says (letter to David Brice, June 12), 
‘JT do still love her to distraction after all, and this in ‘one month, one 
little month’ after (supposing the date of 1786 proved), he had parted 
from Mary on the banks of the Ayr to be united for ever in September.” 


These are the bare facts. During the whole of 1786 there is no 
trace of Mary in any of Burns’ extant writings, nor is there any 
trace of her carlicr than this year; and during 1786, the very year 
to which Mary is supposed to belong, we find him at every turn 
“ siching like a furnace” for Jean Armour! Mr. William Wallace, 
in an appendix to the first volume of his edition of Chambers (1896), 
waxes wroth over the identification of Mary with a woman who may 
be fitly described as an amateur prostitute ; but does not the episode 
theory justify some such process? Surely unless Mary had been a 
worthless woman, meant only to be a temporary mistress, Burns 
would not, while under engagement to her, have made such a fuss 
about Jean Armour. Alternatively, if Mary was really all that 
Burns pictures her, his conduct in the light of the episode theory is 
that of a scoundrel.' A theory which forces us into such a dilemma 
has need, very great need, to be supported by “conclusive and 
altogether incontrovertible evidence.” We shall see whether it has 
such support; but first there is a preliminary consideration to be 
dealt with. 

Robert Burns himself makes a statement which seems to have 
some bearing on the point at issue, and although episodists may not 
be inclined to accept his evidence, I fancy it will have some weight 
with unprejudiced readers. Referring to “ The Highland Lassie 0!” 
Burns said : ‘This was a composition of mine in my very early life, 
before I was known at all in the world.” It is argued in the 
Scotsman that “in the use of such a phrase no distinction worth 
founding on can be made between a man of twenty-five and a man 
of twenty-seven,” that “loosely it is applicable to either, strictly it is 
applicable to neither.” That would be a very plausible argu:nent if 
Burns had contented himself with saying it was in his “ very early 
life,” but when he adds that it was also before he was “ known at all 
in the world,” we must admit that a much less period than two years 
may make all the difference. For example, until this article is pub- 
lished, I shall be unknown beyond a very limited circle, but within 
a week of said publication my name may be familiar to every Burns 


1 And, it might be added that it is somewhat inconsistent on the part of Mr. Wm. 
Wallace and others that they should object strongly to the charge of Don Juanism 
brought against Burns by R. L. Stevenson while they adopt this episode theory 
with all its vile implications. 
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student from Dan even unto Beersheba. The conjunction of the two 
conditions—of early life and being unknown—may mean that the 
love affair took place at a time near which a sharp distinction could be 
drawn between the state of being unknown to fame and the state of 
being famous. But, whether this is a feasible suggestion or not, 
the fact remains that, according to Burns’ own statement, Highland 
Mary belongs to the time when he was unknown in the world, and 
if any reliance whatever is to be placed on that statement, he must 
have parted with her not later than the second Sunday in May 17835. 
Burns was in his twenty-fifth year when, as he has put on record, 
the thought stirred him that he might yet become a national poet ; 
and it was when he threw himself into the struggle between the Auld 
Lights and the New Lights that he began his rapid advance into the 
first rank of poets. The “ Holy Tulzie” evoked a roar of applause ; 
‘** Holy Willie’s Prayer” came next, and “alarmed the Kirk-session 
so much that they held several meetings to look over their spiritual 
artillery to see if any of it could be pointed against profane rhymers ” 
—and, Lockhart observes, “to a place among profane rhymers 
the author of this terrible infliction had unquestionably established 
his right.” Next in succession came “ The Holy Fair ”—“ an extra- 
ordinary performance,” Lockhart calls it. 


“No partisan of any sect,” he continues, “could whisper that malice 
had formed its principal inspiration, or that its chief attraction lay in the 
boldness with which individuals entitled and accustomed to respect were 
held up to ridicule; it was acknowledged amidst the sternest mutterings of 
wrath, that national manners were once more in the hands of a national 
poet; and hardly denied by those who shook their heads the most gravely 
over the indiscretions of particular passages, or even by those who justly 
regretted a too prevailing tone of levity in the treatment of a subject 
essentially solemn, that the muse of ‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green’ had 
awakened, after the slumber of ages, with all the vigour of her regal youth 
about her, in the ‘ auld clay bigging’ of Mossgiel.” 


The poem of which this great critic so enthusiastically speaks was 
composed in August 1785; and surely ¢hen Burns achieved the dis- 
tinction he had panted for? Before the appearance of the series of 
satires of which this poem was the culmination, his compositions 
had come before a very limited audience; but with the beginning of 
that series he began to become ‘“ known in the world.” Mr, Aiken 
read the poems into repute, and at least twelve months before they 
appeared in print their author could no longer claim to be unknown 
to fame; the instant success of the Kilmarnock edition proves that 
Burns was already celebrated as a poet. Hence, if there is anything 
at all in Mr. Scott Douglas’s “ middle wall of partition ” argument, 
it applies not to 1786 but to 1785, when, by the oral publication of 
“The Holy Fair,” Burns established his rank as ¢he national poet. 
And, I repeat, if any credit at all is to be given to Burns’ statements 
regarding Highland Mary, her true position in time must be at least 
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one year earlier than the position assigned her on the episode 
theory. 

Let us now turn to the evidence in favour of the episode theory, 
beginning with the “conclusive and altogether incontrovertible 
evidence” of the poet’s sister. 

In Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal of July 6, 1850, there is, as has 
already been noted, an article dealing with the episode theory, half 
of which consists of a quotation from the forthcoming work of Dr. 
Robert Chambers. The quotation is of that part of his first volume 
which sets forth the story of Mary’s death and the reception of the 
news of that event by Burns. We are told that the Burns family 
knew nothing of the facts of the case until after the publication of 
some of the Mary-songs; that even then they learned it only as 
something too sacred for discussion or remark ; and—mark this: 


“So deep was this impression on the mind of Mrs. Begg that she never 
spoke of the story to her daughters till Mr. Douglas’s investigation broke down 
her reserve, and she added her testimony as to the true year, and related the 
above particulars.” 


That sentence was suppressed before the work of which it pur- 
ports to form part was actually published, and I suggest that its 
suppression throws a lurid light on the value which Dr. Robert 
Chambers put on Mrs. Begg’s “‘ conclusive and altogether incontro- 
vertible evidence.” For about a quarter of a century Chambers had 
been collecting information about Burns, and during part of that 
time, if not the whole of it, he had been in frequent communication 
with Mrs. Begg; he had written a great deal about Highland Mary 
as one of Burns’ early loves, so that, if the episode theory is correct, 
he had been allowed by Mrs, Begg to lie for years under a delusion 
himself, and helping to deceive others. Surely, then, when the time 
came for telling the truth, the excuse for the deception should have 
been given. Yet that excuse, embodied in the passage above quoted, 
was suppressed! The obvious explanation of such an extraordinary 
proceeding is that Robert Chambers, when he came to see the thing 
in “cold type,” saw that it was too thin. If the subject of the 
poet’s love for Mary was “‘too sacred for discussion or remark ” 
during his lifetime and for fifty-four years after his death, if it was 
so very sacred that his sister never spoke of it even to her own 
daughters, it was impossible that it could lose any part of its sacred- 
ness merely because Mr. William Scott Douglas was theorising over 
it. He was not by any means the first to speculate as to the precise 
date of this affair, and if Mrs. Begg could reconcile her conscience to 
keeping silence in face of the questionings of earlier writers, in the 
case even of her good friend Robert Chambers, why could she not 
continue to keep silence when William Scott Douglas took up this 
“very inviting theme,” as he calls it? I am afraid the explanation 
of the suppression of this sentence is that Chambers saw it was 
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really an incitement to sceptical scoffers to suggest that Mrs. Begg’s 
memory was like the Mormon ship-compass which Mark Twain 
celebrates in Roughing Jt, in respect that it worked whithersoever 
she listed. In no part of his book does Dr. Chambers flourish Mrs. 
Begg’s letter before his readers as do some other episodists—who, 
however, are wise enough not to quote more than the opening words 
of it—for anything that can be gathered from Chambers’ own 
writings he might never have received this “conclusive and alto- 
gether incontrovertible evidence” at all; nowhere in his book does 
he commit himself to the statement which other episodists are so 
fond of making—that Burns’ family knew the truth about Highland 
Mary all along. The reader will appreciate this caution on the part 
of Chambers all the better if he will refer to the notes to “ Afton 
Water” in Mr. Douglas’s Kilmarnock edition. He will gather from 
these notes that Chambers had in his possession damning proof that 
trimming and shuffling were expedients by no means unknown to 
Burns’ relatives—more’s the pity. The truth is that the so-called 
conclusive and altogether incontrovertible evidence of the poet’s 
sister is really the sorriest part of the case for the episode theory. 
According to Mrs. Begg, the family knew nothing of Burns’ attach- 
ment to Mary until after the publication of his poems in Edinburgh ; 
but since there were none of the Mary compositions in the Edinburgh 
edition, we can only suppose her to mean that they knew nothing 
of the affair until after February 1788, when “‘ The Highland Lassie 
O!” was published in the Musewm. But, also according to Mrs. Begg, 
one of the family (herself) knew about the affair about a year and a 
half before the family knew about it ; for, if she did not know about 
it in the autumn of 1786, how could she remember her brother’s 
receipt of the news of Mary’s death at that time? When the letter 
arrived, in the autumn of 1786, Mrs. Begg was a mere girl of fifteen, 
yet she was already so very discreet, or incurious, or callous, that, 
although she was struck by her brother’s look of agony on reading 
the letter, she made no remark on the circumstance—she kept her 
lips sealed for sixty odd years, “ until Mr. Douglas’s investigation 
broke down her reserve.” Verily that is a story that bears its truth 
on its face! Now, I am not concerned to deny that Mrs. Begg had 
any recollection of the arrival of a disturbing letter in the autumn 
of 1786; it is very likely she had some such recollection, for, in a 
letter to Robert Aiken, in October 1786, Burns hints that he has 
received disturbing news about the Armours.' But Mrs. Begg’s 
assertion that the letter was about Mary’s death is simply not credible 
in face of her whole story. When her reserve.was broken down she 
should have explained how she came to know about a subject so very 
sacred and secret some eighteen months before it was known to the 
family at all; and in the absence of such an explanation, not to 


1 Chambers’ 1896 edition, vol. i. p. 432. 
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speak of the absence of explanations of other contradictory state- 
ments, which it would be an insult to the reader’s intelligence to 
point out, I submit that Mrs. Begg’s “conclusive and altogether 
incontrovertible evidence” is absolutely worthless. Future editors 
and memoir writers would be well advised if they followed the excel- 
lent example of Robert Chambers by omitting all reference to this 
most remarkable letter. 

Turning once more to Burns’ own account of the Highland 
Mary affair, we find that he does not give the lady’s surname, nor 
does he make the most distant reference to a Bible or Bibles in con- 
nection with the parting interview. These details were added to 
the story long after the poet's death by two writers, who, on the 
showing of the episodists—particularly Mr. Scott Douglas, the 
inventor of the episode theory—are most wnreliable authorities. Yet, 
as the reader must have noticed, everything depends upon certainty 
as to Mary’s surname ; if it was not Campbell, the whole fabric of 
facts and fancies which bolsters up the episode theory must come 
down with a run. The arguments drawn from the Bible now in the 
Ayr monument depend on the assumption that the volumes were 
presented by Burns to Mary Campbell ; Chambers’ discoveries at 
Greenock all related to a Mary Campbell ; in a word, the episode 
theory falls to the ground unless we can be quite certain of the 
identity of Highland Mary with a Mary Campbell. 

Robert H. Cromek, in a footnote to page 238 of the Religques of 
Burns, published in 1808, a dozen years after the death of the poet, 
tells the world for the first time that Highland Mary’s surname was 
Campbell, and gives these details of the parting : 


“This adieu was performed with all these simple and striking cere- 
monials which rustic sentiment has devised to prolong tender emotions 
and inspire awe. The lovers stood on either side of a small purling brook, 
they laved their hands in its limpid stream, and holding a Bible between 
them, pronounced their vows to be faithful to each other. They parted, 
never to meet again.” 


With “ damnable iteration ” the episodists tell us that the High- 
land Mary affair is wrapt up in mystery. Moreover, it is not pre- 
tended that R. H. Cromek was a witness of the scene he describes. 
Where then could he get those intimate details of a matter which, 
according to Chambers, the official biographer, Dr. Currie, was 
required to gloss over? Chambers implies that Cromek did not get 
his information from Burns’ surviving relatives, and Scott Douglas 
in his appendix to his edition of Lockhart (Bohn, 1882) makes a 
plain statement to that effect. But Scott Douglas goes further 
than Chambers; he makes a suggestion as to the source of Cromek’s 
story. His notion is that Cromek’s informant was Gavin Hamilton 
“who enjoyed more of the bard’s confidence at that period than 
perhaps any other individual in Mauchline.” This seems reasonable 
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enough, but when we turn to Mr. Douglas’s Kilmarnock edition we 
find that which must give us pause, At page Ixxiv. of the chrono- 
logical summary Mr. Douglas gives us to understand that even three 
years after “ that period,” when Gavin Hamilton “enjoyed more of 
the bard’s confidence ” than anybody else in Mauchline, there was 
not a single soul in Burns’ confidence in regard to Highland Mary. 
Moreover, he implies that Burns went down to the grave without 
having told the truth about this affair, for if there had been “a 
single soul” in his (Burns’) confidence, he would never have risked 
the ‘“ mystifications and misleading statements” with which Mr. 
Scott Douglas charges him. Clearly then, Mr. Scott Douglas him- 
self proves that Mr. Scott Douglas was wrong in suggesting that 
Cromek got his information from Gavin Hamilton, and not content 
with that he proceeds to make confusion worse confounded. Cromek, 
according to Mr. Scott Douglas, got his information from Hamilton, 
“‘ with an express injunction to preserve the mystery regarding its 
date, conform to the poet's own wishes in the notes he left behind him.” 
Since Burns left no such “ notes,” I must avow a positive yearning 
to characterise the above statement with one forcible word of three 
letters. But let that fly stick to the wall—the point for the reader 
to hold on to is the assurance of the high priest of episodism that 
Cromek was charged to deceive the public, and, the said high 
priest adds, Cromek was just the man to obey such an injunction ! 

So much for the character the episodists give to poor Cromek ; 
and they deal with Lockhart in the same fashion. Now the reader 
may have his own opinion as to the reliability of these writers, and 
so have I, but I submit that such opinions have nothing to do with 
the question at issue. What we have to consider is the reliability 
of Cromek and Lockhart from the episodist point of view; and we 
all know what would be thought of an advocate who prefaced the 
examination of one of his own witnesses by assuring the court that 
said witness was a most untrustworthy person—the very man to 
obey an injunction to deceive the court and defeat the ends of 
justice. 

It is twenty years after the publication of the Religues when The 
Bible makes its first appearance in Mariological literature—not the 
simple undifferentiated Bible which the lovers held between them, 
“as Cromek tells us”—handy phrase !—but the two-volume Bible 
which now lies ‘‘ sealed and sacred ” in the monument at Ayr. That 
Bible makes its debut in the Life of Burns, by John Gibson Lockhart, 
first published in 1828, and still regarded by some able judges as 
the standard biography. The statements to be dealt with here 
appear at pp. 76-80 of Mr. Scott Douglas’s edition of Lockhart’s 
work. Lockhart, after quoting Burns’ own statement about High- 
land Mary, and Cromek’s addition thereto, goes on to say : 


“Tt is proper to add that Mr. Cromek’s story, which even Allan 
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Cunningham was disposed to receive with suspicion, has recently been 
confirmed very strongly by the accidental discovery of a Bible presented 
by Burns to Mary Campbell, in the possession of her still surviving sister 
at Ardrossan.” 


Lockhart italicises the surname, which indicates that ‘iat was the 
point on which even Allan Cunningham harboured doubts; but he 
cites no authority whatever for the statement, which he was the first 
to publish, that Burns presented a Bible to Mary Campbell or Mary 
Anything-else. And neither Scott Douglas nor Chambers ask any 
proof of the statement; they accept it without reserve—it fits the 
episode theory. But, almost on the same page, Lockhart tells .us 
that Burns, soon after entering on the farm of Mossgiel, became dis- 
satisfied with his condition, and took up the notion of going as an 
overseer to the West Indies: 


“His letters,” says Lockhart, “show that on two or three different 
oceasions, long before his poetry had excited any attention, he had applied 
for, and nearly obtained, appointments of this sort, through the intervention 
of his friends in Irvine.” 


Since this statement, if true, would make a serious breach in the 
defences of the episode theory, Mr. Scott Douglas hastens to the 
rescue with a footnote : 


“Tt can hardly fail,” he says, “to strike the informed reader that the 
author is here laying a convenient, though probably a very shallow 
groundwork to afford him a means of escape from a dilemma he must now 
approach, but has hardly nerve to encounter fairly. There is not a 
shadow of authority for the allegation he starts with—namely, that several 
of the bard’s letters written long before’ his poetry had excited any attention 
show that he had applied for, and nearly obtained, appointments in the 
West Indies. Mr. Lockhart is here about to make the first public 
announcement of the recent discovery of a relic of Burns of more than 
usual importance.” 


This relic is, of course, the Bible “ bearing,” says Mr. Douglas, 
“an inscription in the bard’s own easily identified penmanship.” 
Then Mr. Douglas “ goes for ” Lockhart with as much good will as 
Lockhart himself went for the “ Cockney ” poets in days gone by: 


“ How,” exclaims Mr. Douglas, “ how did the biographer acquit himself 
in the blaze of light thus suddenly let in upon a veiled mystery of-this 
part of the poet’s history? Not, certainly, with the candour one would 
have expected from such an author. In the order of chronology he had 
now to discuss the love story of Jean Armour, which here he is pleased to 
designate the last of the poet’s Ayrshire love stories. When that story 
reached its hapless close, Burns had only been two years a tenant of 
Mossgiel—where then was the room to be found for the love story of 
Mary Campbell? That central episode in the poet’s career could not be 


_| The italics are mine—for the purpose of directing attention to a most unseemly 
distortion of Lockhart’s statement. Lockhart does not say when the letters were 
written, 
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omitted from a biography intended to rank as a standard one of its class, 
He could not shut his eyes or the eyes of his readers to the bard’s own 
account of his brief (sic) intercourse with Highland Mary, which, in all its 
phases, is inextricably mixed up with arrangements to emigrate to the 
West Indies. And neither could he conceal from himself that the un- 
fortunate outcome of the poet's first attachment to Jean Armour created 
this very resolution of going to Jamaica. Perhaps it was delicacy towards 
the feelings of the poet’s widow —then still alive—which prevented 
Lockhart from speaking out on this subject and on this occasion, or per- 
haps it had been an understood proviso with all the biographers, from 
Currie downwards, that inquiries into this very inviting theme must, in 
the interests of propriety, be suppressed and treated as impertinent.” 

Whether inquiries into “this very inviting theme” are to be 
considered impertinent or not, we need be at no loss how to 
characterise the assumption of Mr. Scott Douglas that ie knew all 
that Burns ever wrote. But, the main thing to be observed is that 
' since J. G. Lockhart is shown by the episodists to be an unreliable 
witness as to the facts of Burns’ life, we are surely entitled to look 
with suspicion on his statement that Burns presented a Bible to 
Mary Campbell—to look on it with as much suspicion as Scott 
Douglas and Chambers regard his statement that the idea of 
emigration was no new thing to Burns long before the rupture with 
the Armours. Episodists may point to the Bible as their warrant 
for rejecting the one statement and accepting the other, but that is 
simply shirking the point at issue. God forbid that I should cast 
any doubt on the genuineness of the Bible as a Burns relic, but 
where is the proof that Mary Campbell received these volumes from 
the hands of Robert Burns as a token of his love for her? There 
is no proof whatever except the statement of J. G. Lockhart, who, 
as Mr. Scott Douglas undertakes to prove, was nearly as capable of 
misleading the public as R. H. Cromek or even Robert Burns 
himself. 

But there is yet another Bible to be accounted for. “ Mary,” 
says Chambers, “‘ presented her lover with a small plain Bible in one 
volume.” Unfortunately, however, this small plain Bible has not 
chanced to be preserved. Perhaps Burns pitched it to the back of 
the fire in that ‘whirl of excitement” about which Mr, Scott 
Douglas has so much to say—perhaps it was the loss of this small 
plain Bible which caused him to write that ‘‘ moving letter ” to Mary’s 
father (vide Chambers) “‘ requesting some memorial of her he loved 
so dearly.” So far as I can make out, Chambers was the first in 
the field with the “small plain Bible,” and wherever he got it, it 
must be admitted that it imparts a certain rotundity to the legend. 
Inquiry as to the fate of this small plain Bible would be a “ very 
inviting theme” for episodists to divert themselves withal. 

We have now before us the great stronghold of the episodists— 
the West Indies emigration scheme—and the first bomb to be fired 
into it consists of a flat denial of the allegation that Burns’ own 
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account of the Highland Mary affair, “ in all its phases, is inextricably 
mixed up with arrangements to emigrate to the West Indies.” There 
is not a single word about arrangements for going abroad in all 
Burns’ references to Mary, although, as he says himself, he was 
thinking about going. This may look like a quibble, but the 
episodists by their grossly unfair treatment of the poet deserve much 
worse than quibbles. However, this is no quibble, for, as everybody 
knows, there is a vast difference between thinking about doing 
a thing and making arrangements for doing it. All that the 
episodists are really entitled to say in this connection is that the 
thought of going abroad was in Burns’ mind at the time he composed 
certain of the Mary songs; and when they are pinned down to that, 
their impregnable redoubt melts away like Shakespeare’s cloud- 
capped pinnacles and leaves not a wrack behind. Tor, as Mr. 
Wallace says, ‘“‘It cannot be said with certainty when the idea of 
obtaining a situation of some kind on the other side of the Atlantic 
first presented itself to Burns ;”’ and he points out that the idea of 
going to Virginia was certainly in Burns’ mind when he wrote the 
“ Epistle to John Rankin.” This poem Mr. Scott Douglas himself 
assigns to 1784, and I venture to suggest that there is a very pretty 
quibble hereabout. Both William Scott Douglas and Robert Cham- 
bers must have known that to a man in Ayrshire there was not 
likely to be much distinction in thought or speech between going to 
Virginia and going to the West Indies—in any case it was going 
abroad, across the Atlantic. But, instead of adopting the charitable 
notion that Burns might have used either term, West Indies or 
Virginia, to give a sort of form to a vague idea of going abroad 
somewhere, they must needs pin him down to his precise words, and 
because he never, to their knowledge, used one of these terms before 
1786, make up a disgraceful theory. They had it from Burns’ 
autobiography that he was used to hearing of his school-fellows 
going abroad, and it did not occur to them that he might have had 
some notion even then of doing likewise. In his seventeenth year 
he was studying mensuration and surveying at Kirkoswald, subjects 
of little use to him if he was to stick at the plough tail, but reason- 
able enough studies if he had the idea, which scarcely any young Scot 
has not, of going abroad in search of fortune, but all that Chambers 
could make of this was that Burns probably went to that school 
because his mother was connected with the parish. A sweetly senti- 
mental reason and soul-satisfying withal! All the while both 
Chambers and Scott Douglas knew, or ought to have known, that 
there was at that time a close connection between Ayrshire and Vir- 
ginia and the West Indies. Yet, when Burns in 1786 speaks of 
going to the West Indies they conclude that this is the very first 
time such an idea entered his head! It does not seem to have 


1 1896 edition of Chambers, vol. i. p. 314. 
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occurred to them that the very promptitude with which Burns offered 
to go to the West Indies to work for Jean is strong presumptive 
evidence that he had long been familiar with the idea of taking such 
a step. ‘The conclusion of the whole matter is that the West Indies 
argument is very far from being the strong proof of the episode case 
which it is supposed to be. I shall not press Lockhart’s statement 
that Burns, long before his poetry had excited any attention, had 
applied for, and nearly obtained, situations in the West Indies, but it 
is so very explicit that one can hardly believe it to be so groundless 
as Mr. Scott Douglas would have us think. 

The next point is the evidence drawn from the story about the 
lair in Greenock West churchyard. Chambers’ own statement bears 
that Peter Macpherson had only agreed to purchase the burial-place 
when the youth Robert Campbell sickened, and, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. Jack in Macmillan’s Magazine (vol. xl. p. 250), “ a mere 
agreement to purchase is not likely to have been completed by a 
superstitious Highlander while the boy or Mary was ill and the issue 
uncertain.” Hence he concludes that in all probability the purchase 
was completed between Mary’s death and burial. There does not 
seem to be any very good reason for assuming such promptitude. 
If the lair was not purchased by Macpherson before Mary’s death, it 
may not have been purchased for long after, and superstition would 
account for the delay. According to Chambérs there was joking 
about the purchase of the lair, followed by a death; and would not 
superstitious folks, such as he describes the Macphersons and 
Campbells to have been, be very chary about meddling with lairg for 
a long time to come. ‘The superstition ascribed to these people has 
yet another bearing on the case. The year 1786, the year in which, 
according to the episode theory, Mary died in Greenock, seems to 
have become known to the inhabitants of that town as the year of 
the “ awfu’ fever.” Now, is it at all likely that superstitious people, 
either Highland or Lowland, would make jokes about the purchase of 
a burial-place while a pestilence was raging in the town? The 
inference is that, if there is any truth at all in the story told to 
Chambers, it applies to an earlier time than 1786. But all this is 
mere dancing round the real question—is there any proof that 
Highland Mary is buried in this place at all? As has been already 
stated, there is no record extant of the burials of the time in question, 
and all we have of documentary evidence is the record of the 
transference of the lair from Duncan Robertson to Peter Macpherson 
on October 12,1786. Chambers concludes that after this Mary died 
and was buried in that lair; but he does not seem to have noticed 
that in arguing against an earlier date he supplies a very potent 
weapon for the attack of his own theory. He tells us that the 
customs of sepulture in Greenock render it highly improbable that 
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Mary should have been buried in this lair while it still belonged to 
Duncan Robertson ; but surely such an objection applies with equal 
force to her burial in a lair belonging to Peter Macpherson. Peter 
was only a cousin by marriage, and Mary’s father was alive at the 
time. Why then did Mary’s father not purchase the ground himself, 
instead of setting local custom at defiance by allowing her body to be 
laid in a grave that was not his own property? Why did he not 
take the body to Dunoon, or Campbeltown, or wherever his own lair 
was? Scottish Highlanders do not grudge expense in these matters. 
We are told that some time after Mary’s death her people came to 
live in Greenock, and surely then Campbell might have secured the 
lair which contained the remains of his daughter. He did not do 
so, and when Mary’s mother died in Greenock she was not laid 
beside her “ sweet lassie,” but was laid in a different cemetery of the 
town. This branch of the subject fairly bristles with interrogation 
marks, and Mr, Scott Douglas would have been better employed in 
dealing with them than in plying the poor old session-clerk with an 
“argumentative protest,” sending him wool-gathering among the 
crannies of his memory for the events of nearly seventy years back. 

Highland Mary, were it only on account of the treatment she has 
received from the episodists, deserves ‘‘a monument more enduring 
than brass and loftier than regal pyramids,” and we need not grudge 
her the old one at Greenock nor the new one at Dunoon; but it 
should be clearly understood that there is really no proof that the 
one marks her birth-place or the other her burial-place. As Mr. 
Wallace says, her story is “ based on and pieced from various tradi- 
tions, and cannot be regarded as part of the authentic history of 
Robert Burns.” 

I think the reader will be ready now to admit that the episode 
theory is not nearly so strong as it looks, but really so weak that 
only the direst necessity can justify its existence. That there is no 
such necessity will now be shown. 

In the summer of 1784, Burns seems to have experienced a 
renewal of his passion for his Kirkoswald flame, Margaret Thomson, 
and the following letter to his friend, Thomas Orr, is evidently a 
reply to a hint of her engagement or marriage. The date is 
November 11, 1784: 


“T am much obliged to you for your last letter,” Burns writes, “ though, 
I assure you, the contents of it gave me no matter of concern. Iam 
presently so cursedly taken in with an affair of gallantry, that I am very 
glad Peggy is off my hands, as I am at present embarrassed enough with- 
out her, I don’t choose to enter into particulars in writing, but never 
was a poor rakish rascal in a more pitiful taking. I should be glad to see 
you to tell you of the affair.” 


Now, this affair, which had put Burns into such a “ pitiful taking,” 
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was his /iaison with Elizabeth Paton, who in this same month gave 
birth to his daughter, ‘‘ sonsy, smirking, dear-bought Bess ”— it was 
the same over which he wrote: 


“The mair they talk, I’m ken’d the better, 
E’en let them clash.” 


His indifference in the matter of Margaret Thomson suggests that 
he had already found a counter-attraction ; yet that counter-attrac- 
tion could not have been Elizabeth Paton, for, although his references 
to her suggest that he would not have regarded marriage with her 
as a hardship, he never seems to have thought of making her his 
wife and so taking the sting ont of the scandal which had put him 
into the “ pitiful taking.” The idea suggested is that there was still 
another attraction in the background, and this is the very period to 
which the carly biographers assign Highland Mary.. Whether Mary’s 
name was Campbell, or Jones, or Robinson is, after all, a matter of 
little moment; but if we may suppose that the “ pretty long tract 
of the most ardent reciprocal affection” had already commenced when 
Burns wrote the above letter, we can understand the various inconsis- 
tencies in his words and actions about this time, and his uneasiness 
at the prospect of a public scandal. 

It has already been asserted that the episode theory is unnecessary, 
and I take it that that assertion could hardly be better justified than 
by showing how the facts and fancies of the episodists either support 
or are not inconsistent with a view of the case which involves no 
such outrage on common-sense and common decency as the episode 
theory does, Let us, then, suppose that Burns’ attachment to Mary 
commenced somewhere in the latter half of 1784, that the parting 
took place on the second Sunday of May 1785, and that she died in 
the autumn of that year. Burns’ own words bear out this idea; 
as we have seen, he could not with any regard for truth say he was 
unknown in the world after August 1785; hence, on his showing, 
he must have lived his day of parting love with Mary before 
that. The evidence drawn from the two-volume Bible, its genuine- 
ness being admitted, fits any year between 1784 and 1787, both 
inclusive ; by March 1784 Burns had no other address than Mossgiel. 
Admitting also that Cromek and Lockhart were right about the 
lady’s name, that Highland Mary was Mary Campbell, that Chambers 
got on the track of the right woman in his search in Greenock, that 
in all probability Highland Mary = Mary Campbell was buried where 
the monument now is—we still find that 1785 is as likely to have 
been the year of her death as 1786. The lair may not have been 
transferred to her kinsfolk for a whole year after her death, and the 
delay may well have been due to some (unfulfilled) intention on the 
part of Mary’s father to secure the lair himself. It has already been 
noted that Chambers’ story about the joking over the purchase of 
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the lair is hardly consistent with the statement that there was a 
pestilence in the town at the time. Also it should be noted that 
Burns himself gives no hint that Mary “died of an epidemic.” The 
only thing that can be brought against the suggestion that 1785 is 
the true year is the revised statement of old Munro, the session- 
clerk ; but it is to be remembered that, incited by an ‘“‘ argumentative 
protest,” he was stretching his memory back over a period of more 
than sixty years, to the time when he was a mere boy. The West 
Indies argument has already been dealt with, and it need only be 
added here that, as the “ Epistle to John Rankin ” shows, the idea of 
going abroad was in Burns’ mind in the winter of 1784. As for 
the statement that Mary served in Gavin Hamilton’s in the summer 
of 1785, it is given by Chambers as a probability only. 

In the Scotsman report of Mr. Douglas’s argument, the absence of 
all reference to ‘Mary in Burns’ letters and journals is remarked. 
Now in April 1783, Burns’ opened a commonplace book, but there 
are no entries in it at all from September 1784 to June 1785, the 
period which we may suppose to have been partly covered by the 
courtship of Mary. There are no letters to speak of during this 
period, and not a single love song—the latter a remarkable blank 
for Burns, which perhaps should be filled with “The Highland 
Lassie O!” and “ Will ye go to the Indies, my Mary?” In October 
1785, Burns wrote in his commonplace book as follows: 


“Tf any young man on the vestibule of the world chances to throw 
his eyes over these pages, let him pay warm attention to the following 
observations, as I assure him they are the fruit of a poor devil’s dear 
bought experience. I have literally, like that great poet, and great gallant, 
and by consequence that great fool, Solomon, ‘turned my eyes to behold 
madness and folly,’ nay I have with the ardour of a lively, fanciful, and 
whimsical imagination, accompanied by a warm, feeling, poetic heart, 
shaken hands with their intoxicating friendship. In the first place, let 
my pupil, as he tenders his own peace, keep up a regular warm inter- 
course with the Deity % 


The entry ends abruptly, without even a punctuation mark, and 
we hear no more of the commonplace book for many months. Now 
just before this entry there are two snatches of verse, clearly referring 
to Jean Armour and dated August. Is it too wild a fancy that 
these versicles mark the beginning of a flirtation with Jean, entered 
into by Burns just to pass the time while Mary was at home in the 
West Highlands, that even while his “fancy’s flight” had lightly 
turned to Jean, he received the news of Mary’s death, that the 
fragmentary entry above-quoted was the commencement of reflections 
on his conduct and recent bereavement, which he was unable to 
finish ? There are some things in the episode theory much harder 
of belief. 

This brings us to the important question whether there is “ room ” 
for Mary in the Mossgiel period of Burns’ life except as an inter- 
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lude in the attachment to Jean Armour. Chambers tells us that 
Burns and Jean first met at a dancing party in April 1784—at 
least he implies that 1784 was the year—that “ashort while after ” 
they met again on the village bleaching green, and that “from that 
time their intimacy commenced.” But, William Burnes died in 
February 1784, and his eldest son was hardly likely to be taking 
part in public festivities only two monthsafter. Mrs. Burns herself 
said the first meeting was on the village green and added “I saw 
him afterwards at a dancing-room and we fell acquainted.” Mr. 
Scott Douglas places this dancing party referred to by Mrs. Burns 
in April 1785, a year later than Chambers, and brings in after it 
a second encounter on the bleaching green. But nowhere do we 
get the ghost of a hint as to when the love-making commenced, and 
that is precisely the point which the episodists should have settled 
beyond all dispute before committing themselves to the assertion 
that there is “ no room” here for Mary. Now, notwithstanding the 
verses of August 1785, there is no proof whatever that there was 
anything serious between Burns and Jean Amour until late in the 
autumn of that year—that is to say, until after the suggested date 
of the death of Mary. And it is not necessary to suppose that 
Burns forgot Mary “ within a few weeks after that death which he 
mourned in strains of such passionate sorrow,” even although we 
suppose that immediately after Mary’s death he devoted himself to 
Jean Armour. ‘ Thrown off and heart-wrung as he now was by 
Jean, it was natural enough that he should revert to Mary Campbell.” 
So says Chambers, and nearly every memoir-writer since his time has 
said amen to it. But, if it was “ natural enough” that he should 
turn from one who had deeply wronged him to another who could 
aave nothing to do with him without wronging herself, surely it was 
equally natural that he should turn from the dead beloved to the 
living lover? One thing in favour of the latter idea is—it does 
not require us to believe that while Burns was looking forward to 
his union with Mary iu the autumn, he was raving at every turn 
about his love for, not Mary, but Jean Amour, the wom in by whom 
he was “thrown off and heart-wrung,” the woman of whose 
“perfidy” he had poured the whole tale “with burning lips” 
into Mary’s sympathetic ear. It may be objected that this theory 
implies extraordinary readiness on the part of Jean Armour to yield 
herself entirely to Burns ; but supporters of the episode theory should 
be the last to press such an objection, considering how facile they 
make out Highland Mary to have been in circumstances which put 
her facility in a far worse light than that of Jean Armour. All that 
has come down to us about Jean suggests that she loved her husband 
devotedly, and that is the best possible excuse for her conduct. 
Moreover, the circumstances of the parties are quite opposed to the 
idea of a long courtship, of an “idolatry ” extending over a year, as 
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Chambers puts it. Burns was a marked man in the village, and it 
is not credible that he could have courted the daughter of the master- 
mason for a whole year without the said master-mason becoming 
aware of the fact. Before we can believe any such thing we need 
proof that there were no gossips in Mauchline. Yet the bearing of 
Armour when he was told the state of matters, early in 1786, was 
that of a man as much astonished as shocked. In fine, all the facts 
of the case point to the conclusion that Burns’ courtship of Jean 
was short, briefer than what the episodists call his “ brief intercourse 
with Highland Mary.” I am aware, of course, that Jean Armour 
is alleged to have been in love with another man all the time, and 
readers of the 1896 Chambers’ may have noticed that, in a footnote 
to page 244 of the first volume, Mr. Wallace falls foul of Robert 
Louis Stevenson for making a statement to that effect, “in support 
of which,” says Mr. Wallace, ‘‘no evidence whatever is offered.” 
But when Stevenson made that statement without citing his authority 
he only followed the example of the writer who first gave it to the 
world. The assertion makes its first appearance in that biography 
of Burns which, Mr. Wallace has told us, obliterated all previous 
biographies. Robert Chambers, in the second volume of his 1851 
edition, at pages 244-245, is the first to mention the “ fact, for it is 
one beyond all question, that the poet was not now, and never had 
been exactly the favourite lover of Jean.” ‘‘ There was, it seems,” 
continues Chambers, ‘‘ another person whom she fancied above him, 
though, as too plainly appears, she had been unable to contend 
against the fascination of those dark eyes in which lay her fate.” 
It does seem hard that Stevenson should be blamed for merely para- 
phrasing a statement made by one who had been put in possession 
of all the information at the disposal of Burns’ surviving relatives ; 
and harder still that poor Jean should have been slandered in this 
fashion on the very questionable authority of those same surviving 
relatives. A comparison of the statement of Chambers with Mrs. 
Begg’s remarkable letter, already quoted, will afford the reader a 
hint of the origin of the slander on Mrs. Burns ; and he need have 
no hesitation in treating both in the same fashion, as utterly worth- 
less. I submit that there is sufficient “room” in the Mossgiel 
period for Highland Mary, “room” enough for a courtship of several 
months, “room ” for the parting on the second Sunday of May, 1785, 
“room ” for Mary’s death and burial at the end of the autumn fol- 
lowing, “room,” in a word, for the whole affair before Robert Burns 
became the avowed lover of Jean Armour. And the corollary of this 
is that the episode theory is quite unnecessary. 

One “argument” of the episodists I leave untouched—namely, 
the alleged mystifications and misleading statements. Here the 
episodists occupy an impregnable position. They assert that Burns 
in his notes enjoined secrecy about the affair, but they fail to 
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produce any such notes ; they say that because the affair is an episode 
there is secrecy and mystification ; they say that because there is 
secrecy and mystification the affair must have been an episode ; and 
they ring the changes on mystifications, misleading statements, 
secrecy, and episodes, until the reader, like the man in the song, 
“don’t know where ’e are.” No mere mortal could deal with 
“arguments” of that sort, and I am not going to try. But to 
make up for my shirking of that part of the case, I shall raise a new 
point in conclusion. Let us turn to Mrs. Riddel’s account of Burns’ 
last days : 

“ His anxiety for his family,” says Mrs. R., “seemed to weigh heavily on 
him, and the more, perhaps, from the reflection that he had not done them 
all the justice he was so well qualified to do. Passing from this subject, 
he showed great concern about the care of his literary fame, and particu- 
larly the publication of his posthumous works. . . . He lamented that he 
‘ had written so many epigrams on persons against whom he entertained no 
enmity, and whose character he would be sorry to wound ; and many in- 
different poetical pieces, which he feared would now, with all their imper- 
fections on their heads, be thrust upon the world. On this account he 
deeply regretted having deferred to put his papers in a state of arrange- 
ment, as he was now incapable of the exertion.” 


According to the episodists, this man had locked in his breast a 
secret of which he had good reason to be heartily ashamed, but to 
which he had himself given the key. Yet we have no hint that, 
amidst all his anxieties, he had a thought to spare for the fair fame 
of “his lost, his ever dear Mary, whose bosom was fraught with 
truth, honour, constancy, and love.” Are we to suppose that Robert 
Burns was such a knave as deliberately to leave the reputation of 
his “ dear girl” to take its chance ?—such a fool as to dream that 
the secret would not be ferreted out and proclaimed from the house- 
tops in the worst form that could be given to it? No; let us 
rather believe that Burns made no reference to Mary in these, his 
last days in the sunlight, because he knew that he had already told 
all that was necessary to be told, because there were on his conscience 
no ‘‘ mystifications and misleading statements,” above all, because it 
never entered into his heart to conceive the advent of the episodist, 
raking among the dead ashes of the past, waxing lachrymose over 
imagined deceptions, searching out secrets where there was nothing 
hid. 

Rost, M. LockHart, 





THE DRAMA IN ENGLAND. 


THE judgment of a competent French critic on The English Stage, 
“past, present, and future,” cannot be without interest.’ The critic 
in this case has made himself thoroughly familiar with his subject. 
M. Augustin Filon was, we believe, the preceptor of the Prince 
Imperial. With the downfall of the Napoleons, he came to live in 
London, where for a quarter of a century he has dissipated the 
ennui of a town, colossal in its monotony as in all else, by an 
assiduous frequentation of its theatres. A friend of Prosper 
Mérimée and the other men of letters who basked in the sunshine 
of the Imperial Court, he must have experienced a constant renewal 
of vivid impressions during these years of exile. He has written 
much and intelligently of the English, and he has studied carefully 
what the English have to say for themselves, especially in the matter 
of theatrical criticism. His own judgments, before their final publi- 
cation in book form, had the advantage of an animated revision at 
the hand of unfavourable French critics as they appeared, month by 
month, in the Revue des Deux Mondes. The book, which came out 
last season, has not, perhaps, had sufficient consideration from the 
English public—from those of us who should be most anxious “ to 
see oursel’s as ithers see us.” 

Even the most patriotic Englishman would hardly deny the practical 
superiority of the French stage over our own. Mr. Ruskin has used 
his most thrilling language to inform us how the acting of the 
French company in Frou-frow affected him—far more vividly, it 
should seem, than the real life would have done. ‘The intelligent 
Englishman who watches for a time the audience of a Paris theatre 
discovers that the acting has a meaning to French people which is 
lost on himself. He understands the words, and he has an idea of 
how a person experiencing the passing emotions which the words 
indicate would comport himself. The deportment of the French actors 
is a revelation to him, if he takes the pains to think. They certainly 
act the piece the same way night after night. That, he says to 
himself, is because they are subject to traditions of the Conservatoire, 
and because they are trained minutely. He desiderates greater 
liberty for the inspiration of the moment. Looking more closely, 


1 Le Thédtre Anglais: Hier, aujovrd’hui, demain. Par Augustin Filon. Paris: 
Calmann Lévy. 1896. 
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he cannot help acknowledging that these actors are very French— 
that French men and women would act as they do under the same 
circumstances in real life. Of course, the extraneous circumstances, 
which break into dramatic facts and blend them vaguely with the 
prosaic remainder of common life in the reality of things, are here 
eliminated ; and the acting is given a certain relief in consequence. 
After a time it occurs to him that this may be essential to an art 
with which his own country is still imperfectly acquainted. 

A second discovery would be that the French are by nature a 
theatrical people, which the English certainly are not. Certain 
elements of child-life—an outward expansiveness, a spontaneous 
showing forth of inward emotions as they pass, as natural and varied 
and contradictory as the cloud-shadows chasing each other across a 
sunlit meadow — continue in mature age, and receive an adult 
development. The very respectability of English life forbids this 
demonstrativeness, and the child perishes in great part as the human 
animal grows to its maturity. Only the orthodox qualities recognised 
as manly or womanly regularly survive. The reserve which sits as 
a masque on the features of adults who respect themselves may be 
let fall under very strong emotion. But to remove it merely for the 
sake of art requires an amount of forethought and deliberate pre- 
conception which is anything but spontaneous or natural. 

Moreover, to think out actions which are for the most part 
unnatural to grown English men and women, a factitious emotion 
has to be created. An English audience, so far as the acting of the 
real life around us is concerned, is in the condition of the readers 
of Browning’s poetry. He has thought out for us, in his inner 
consciousness, what Pope Innocent and Bishop Blougram must have 
been. In reality those worthies must have been different from the 
poet’s conception, for neither poet nor readers have had part in that 
reality. In the same way, actors and hearers laboriously preconceive 
dramatic parts, usually with the help of imaginative literature. An 
Englishman is prepared for Frou-frow by a course in French novels; 
a Frenchman has his acquaintance with real life to fall back on. 
Madame. Duse, an Italian bowrgeoise, gives a middle-class conception 
of what a woman like Camille must be—d priori and from a literary 
study of antecedent probabilities. Sarah Bernhardt is Camille her- 
self, whom she has known from childhood in daily observation and 
experience. She needed no book-study or psychological investigation 
to understand the text which Dumas furnished her for his character ; 
like him—elle en avait vu tant. 

To these differences of race, which M. Filon does not notice, must 
be added an important historical fact of which he could not help 
taking cognisance. For two centuries Frenchmen of all classes have 
been a theatre-going people; and the dramatic art has been given 
the same development among them as the fine arts or literature itself. 
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The centralising of the intellect of the race in a capital like Paris, 
in the full sunshine of a brilliant Court, has given the only complete 
reproduction in our modern civilisation of the role played by Greece 
in the ancient. The Rome of the Renaissance Popes was but a 
fragmentary prelude. Whatever the individual genius may have 
been, France has undergone a complete artistic evolution. Her 
standard of taste is not merely conventional; it is a result of vital 
growth, is itself still living, and to be modified only by the vital 
reception of new impressions from a new age. In England it may 
be doubted whether the collective brain, so far as the dramatic art 
is concerned, has yet been evolved. 

From all this it might be expected that the best English acting 
would be found by a French critic in bits and pieces rather than in 
the whole. Sublime heights of tragedy might be reached, because 
tragedy we know from real life. It has more than once knocked 
down our masque of respectable behaviour. The comedy which we 
sometimes live by spontaneous reaction will also be played with 
frequent truth to nature. But the rounded truth of art—in its 
necessary eliminations and in its relief—will be often missed, with 
sometimes spasms and sometimes dull inappropriateness as the out- 
come. In other words, the theatrical art will be found imperfectly 
developed until now in England. 

M. Filon begins by contradicting flatly a French prejudice. 
Novelists, poets, philosophers, and statesmen of modern England 
are known, Why does no one ever speak of her stage? Puarceque 
le thédtre nexiste pas. In my opinion, says M. Filon, this was true 
thirty years ago. The drama (/e ¢hédtre) did not then exist in 
England; but “it is no longer true to-day.” Here, at once, we 
have the plan of the book. 

First there is a summary review of the ten promising years from 
1820 to 1830—a decade of liberty, in which the prosperity of the 
stage was like ‘“ Mercadet’s grand ball given on the eve of his 
bankruptcy.” The lessons of Garrick were still known to those who 
witnessed the play of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons. Edmund 
Kean had appeared, and Macready shortly followed. The latter 
brought his English ¢vowpe to Paris, where his Shakespearean drama 
opened the way to the elder Dumas and romanticism. Miss Smith- 
son, who took a leading part, chose to remain in Paris, where her 
Irish accent was no longer laughed at, an she ended by marrying 
Berlioz, the French musician of the future. All this internationalising 
of art soon ceased, and France, until this present, lost sight of 
England’s drama. Thanks to Macready, the Viryinius of Sheridan 
Knowles became the chef-d’wwvre for thirty-five years. It was not 
likely to attract Parisians aflame with the literary conflagration of 
romanticism. 

From 1830 to 1840, Douglas Jerrold is the only name, and it has 
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remained unknown to France. The French critic, however, esteems 
him rather higher than Englishmen of to-day, and drily remarks of 
Black-Eyed Susan—* his greatest success was his worse piece.” 
In The Prisoner of War he finds “a realistic touch and light hand.” 
Evidently English taste is an uncertain quantity in the mind of 
M. Filon. ‘“ Write me a play,” said Macready to young Robert 
Browning, “ and prevent my leaving for America.” The play was 
written, ran four nights, and Macgeady sailed away to the United 
States. With an irony reaching deeper into our own day than he 
realises, our critic narrates the ‘“ abortive renaissance, of which one 
name remains with three plays ”—Bulwer, with his Lady of Lyons, 
Richelieu, and Money. The severe analysis of author and work does 
not, perhaps, make sufficient allowance for the actors who spent their 
undoubted talents on these plays, from Macready to Irving. But the 
Frenchman is probably right in saying that the artificial drama of 
men of letters could not bring about the desired renewal of the 
English stage. 

In 1851 Macready retired. “ A long time was to pass before the 
example he had given should be understood and imitated. He left 
the English stage in a state of wretchedness and confusion hard to 
describe.” Our author is not far from attributing a good part of 
the discredit into which the theatre now fell to the revival of 
Puritanism, of young men’s Christian associations, and the other 
things which followed on the good example set by our gracious Queen 
after the licentious reigns of her predecessors. ‘‘ From her coming to 
the throne it was the duty of English women never to let themselves 
be seen without one or two babies on their knees,” The opera with 
Jenny Lind, innocent and free amusements in general, and panto- 
mime, and the hippodrame in particular, did the rest. There were 
still actors of merit, of whom Helen Faucit (Lady Martin), Mrs. 
Keeley, and Charles Matthews fall within the sphere of our French 
critic’s recollections. He laughs agreeably at the time when “low 
comedian, light comedian, villain, heavy man, and man about town,” 
practically exhausted the types of human nature represented on the 
English stage; and when the same critic “did” theatre and opera 
in the Zimes, Our astonishing official censorship is explained clearly 
and with anecdotes too good to be lost. ‘Its great pre-occupation 
is to bar the way against French immorality.” 

Tom Taylor, Dion Boucicault, until whose day the English people 
“ad laughed much at Ireland, but never wept over her,” and the 
vogue of burlesque from Burnand and Henry Byron mark the suc- 
ceeding decades. With Tom Robertson, ‘‘ actor and playwright,” and 
his players like Marie Wilton (Mrs. Bancroft), begin the personal 
observations and analyses of our author. He speaks fondly of the 
“ new era for English comedy: the era of Robertson.” Henceforward 
(and it is 200 of the 300 pages of his book) he has to write of a 
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stage which Frenchmen can understand. Gilbert, the Shake- 
spearean revival, and Sir Henry Irving, “leader de sa profession,” 
Herman Merivale and Tennyson, and “the rédle and ideas” of 
Mr. William Archer, follow in successive chapters. The Frenchman 
has checked off his own recollections by those of Mr. Clement Scott ; 
and while there may be little new among them, it is highly novel 
thus to have a Frenchman among us taking notes. The notes, 
moreover, are intelligent and original. 

The last chapters deal, critically and prophetically, with the latest 
development in what can scarcely yet be called a national art. The 
decline of burlesque, the rise of farce and melodrama, the progress 
made by actors in their playing, the influence of French examples, 
and the new criticism, have an explanation which is certainly not 
that of an Englishman. “The three principal dramatic writers of 
the day,” Sidney Grundy, Henry Arthur Jones, Arthur Pinero, have 
each a chapter. There is another for Ibsen, “revealed” by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse, where realism and characters agree with English life. 
Oscar Wilde, G. R. Sims, Haddon Chambers, and the Independent 
Theatre have sufficient attention. The final chapter of this suggestive 
book explains “ the reasons which have brought into being the con- 
temporary English stage,” and ‘the disappearance of those causes 
which prevented its being modern and national,” 
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THE FAMILY OF SEB. 


‘THE theology of ancient Egypt, from the earliest periods known to 
us, is based upon the conception of the uniformity of Nature, as 
governed by constant, fixed, and unalterable law.” This conception 
was derived—as Sir le Page Renouf believes—from the observation 
of the unvaried succession of physical phenomena, in the motions of 
‘the sun, moon, and stars, in the year and its seasons, day and night, 
light and darkness. The impressions of M. Edouard Naville, another 
eminent Egyptologist, are of the same kind. Describing a unique 
representation of emblems in the festival hall of Osorkon II., at 
Bubastis, he says: ‘‘ All the emblems which we see gathered here 
are connected with astronomy, or with the measurement of time. I 
think we may consider them as belonging to the religious observatory 
of Heliopolis—as being the collection of emblems which had reference 
to the religious calendar of On, and of all the land.” 

In order to understand the Egyptian mythology, and the religious 
system interwoven with it, two things are required of the student ; 
the first being a knowledge of the astronomical clues, and the second 
an acquaintance with the natural language of symbols. The facts 
and ideas of the system are set forth by emblems and symbols, as, 
for example, when the returning year is indicated by a migratory 
bird, an annual visitant ; and the repetition of cycles is represented 
as a renewal of the life of the phoenix. When the astronomical 
facts and phenomena are numerous, the symbolical relation extends 
itself into an allegory; and the mythology of Egypt is really an 
allegory of the heavens and the calendar. The language of this 
allegory has long been lost; but it is recoverable, and the difficulty 
of interpretation is not so great as that which was encountered by 
the first decipherers of the hieroglyphs. The success of any attempt 
must be judged by the sense which is brought out when the 
principles are applied uniformly and consistently. 

There is a story in Plutarch which must convince every reader 
that one myth at least relates to an alteration made in the Egyptian 
calendar, to extend the length of the year from 360 days to 365. A 
year of 360 days existed in Egypt at an early period, and may 
possibly have been arrived at in the way suggested by Mr. F. L. 
Griffith.’ The lunar month, from new moon to new moon, being 

1 In Trans. Soc. Bib. Archeol., March 1892. 
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twenty-nine and a half days in length, the convenient round number 
of thirty days was taken as a standard, and twelve months, of 
thirty days each, made up the year. The solar year is more difficult 
to observe than the lunar month, the intervals being longer, and a 
year of 360 days was a very convenient and reasonable approximation 
to it. At any rate the year of 360 days came into use, and a 
curious custom at Acanthz, near Memphis, seems to allude to it. 
A perforated vessel was filled with water by 360 priests on each day 
of the year.’ In the Island of Phila, again, 360 pitchers were 
placed round the tomb of Osiris, for making funeral libations, and 
were filled every day by the priests with milk. With 360 days in 
the year, the ecliptic circle of the heavens, as represented in the 
charts, would be divided into 360 equal parts ; ; and we must regard 
it as a relic of this time that the circle is still made to consist of 
360 degrees. But so erroneous an estimate of the length of the 
year would soon be corrected by experience. It is evident that in 
about seventy-two years a cycle wouid be accomplished in which the 
New Year’s day would sweep through all the months, remaining 
only six years in each. ‘The same month (so far as its name was 
concerned) would now be in the inundation time, now in the season 
of sowing, and anon in the time of reaping, and the agriculturist 
must have been perplexed. A text in the papyrus Anastasi makes 
reference to such perplexity, and may receive its explanation here. 
Goodwin translated it: ‘‘ May Amen deliver me from the cold season, 
when the sun does not shine, the winter comes instead of the 
summer, the month is stormy, the hours shortened.” Similar con- 
fusion would overtake the religious festivals, the New Year, for 
example, coming five days before its proper time, and then ten days 
before, and so on; and it might be thought that its observance at 
the wrong season would displease the gods, The year of 360 days 
had to give way, and ultimately did so in favour of one of 365 days. 
The precise date of the change is not known, but it is referred to in 
inscriptions of the time of Amenemha I. (circa 2400 B.c.), and may, 
of course, have been introduced much earlier” When this was done, 
the original months were not altered, but a “little month” of five 
days was interpolated at the end of the year, between the month 
Mesorvi of one year, and the 7ioth of the next. 

It is this “little month ” of five days which is concerned in the 
story in Plutarch. He found its introduction described symbolically 
as a quintuple birth from an egg, and does not seem to have under- 
stood the ancient myth he was dealing with. According to the 
ancient Egyptians the egg was produced by Seb, who was a great 
cackler; but the word seb, besides signifying a goose, meant also 
the earth, and then was construed as masculine. The offspring of 
the egg were also the children of Neith, the Heaven-goddess, 


1 Diod. i. 97. 2 Lewis: Astronomy of the Ancients. 
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corresponding to the Greek Rhea. It will be remembered that in 
the Greek mythology, also, there is a “bridal of earth and sky ”— 
a marriage between Uranus and Ge, in which case the sexes are 
reversed. However, let us now have Plutarch’s relation : 


“They tell that Helios [the Sun], having discovered Rhea secretly con- 
sorting with Saturn |i.e., Neith with Seb], laid a curse upon her that her 
children should not be born in either month or year. Hermes [Egyptian 
Thoth| was also in love with the same goddess. Hermes afterwards, play- 
ing at counters with Selene [the Moon], and winning from her the seven- 
tieth part of each lunation out of the whole, composed five days, the which 
he added to the 360, which days the Egyptians call ‘ additional,’ and keep 
as the birthdays of the gods.” ' 


Here it is clear that the Sun and Moon, Hermes, Rhea and 
Saturn, are divinities of the same order, and therefore must all be 
connected with the heavens and the earth. Plutarch goes on to say 
that on those five days were born Osiris and Isis, Typhon and 
Nephthys, and Aroeris. Five days are added to the year, without 
being included in any of the months, and are probably observed as 
holidays, the birthdays of gods. The forms of the myth are 
redundant, because the same event may be set forth by variant 
symbols: the five days are five divinities, offspring of an egg, or 
they are a period of time won by Hermes from the Moon. By 
Hermes we are to understand the Egyptian Thoth, to whom was 
assigned the counting of years and the computation of time. His 
symbol was a palm-branch, not, as some say, because a palm 
symbolised the year, but rather the nodes, or notches, of a palm- 
stick were used in early counting, and therefore the branch was 
given to Thoth, who reckoned the years, and thus came to stand for 
the year itself. 

Osiris was born on the first of the five days, and a voice at that 
moment proclaimed that “the Lord of all is entering into light.” 
Some relate that a certain Pamyle, when drawing water out of the 
temple of Jupiter at Thebes, heard a voice ordering her to proclaim 
with a loud cry, “A great king, beneficent Osiris, is born.” 
“They say that Osiris was begotten by Helios [which I take to be 
the sun of the spring equinox]; by Hermes, Isis ; by Saturn, Typhon 
and Nephthys.” Saturn is Seb, and I find reasons for placing him 
at the autumn equinox, diametrically opposite to Osiris. There is 4 
mystery about Aroeris, for he is first made a brother to Osiris, then 
some say Osiris and Isis were his parents, and “he is called by 
Egyptians the elder Horus, by the Greeks Apollo.” Probably 
before the adoption of the year of 365 days, a year of 364 days was 
tried (thirteen months of twenty-eight days each), and Aroeris repre- 
sents the day left out. This is the more probable, as we find strong 
reasons for associating Osiris with the year of 364 days, which was 

1 Plutarch: On Isis and Osiris, xii. 
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adopted as a calendar reform, and promised to introduce order after 
the confusion attending the previous misreckoning. In Plutarch’s 
narrative, Osiris made the Egyptians reform their way of living, 
showed them the art of cultivation, gave them laws, and taught 
them how to worship the gods. Afterwards he travelled over the 
whole earth; but the jealous Typhon plotted against him, and 
aided by seventy-two conspirators, shut him in an ark, or coffer, and 
sent it floating down to the sea. ‘These things are said to have 
been done on the seventeenth day of the month Athyr, when the 
sun is passing through the Scorpion, Osiris then being in the twenty- 
eighth year of his reign. Some have it that he had lived (not. 
reigned) such a time.” 

In this short article I must be allowed to assume some points 
which, in more extended treatment, would have to be proved. The 
myth really relates to a period about 4000 years B.c., when the spring 
equinox was in Zawrus and the autumn equinox in Scorpio. The 
solar god Ra had exercised sovereignty with a year of twelve 
months ; and the stars which marked its return belonged to a con- 
stellation called the Goose. But the year consisted of only 360 days, 
and consequently, in the space of thirty-six years, the seasons as 
measured by the calendar were completely reversed. It would be as 
though the 1st of January with us fell at Midsummer, and the Lady 
Day of our calendar came to coincide with Michaelmas. In a sense, 
the two equinoxes would coincide, and their divinities would be 
brought into one house. This may be why Typhon is stated to be 
born neither in due time nor in the right place, and why both 
Typhon and Nephthys have Seb for their father, while Osiris and 
Isis are children of the Sun and of Thoth respectively. True that, 
in another aspect, they all came out of one egg; for when the 
Scorpion of the false calendar overlapped the Bull, it might be said 
that all the stars of Zaurus and Scorpio were in one bed. The 
scandal of this confusion led to the rectification of the calendar, the 
allegorical legend of which is preserved by Plutarch. The year was 
first increased to 364 days, being thirteen months of twenty-eight 
days each, a luni-solar year of fifty-two weeks exactly. Thus Osiris 
succeeds to the throne of Ra, the luni-solar year to the solar year 
of 360 days, though the additional four days do not “ come into the 
number of the months.” 

The proper place of Typhon was at the autumnal equinox, which 
at that time was in Scorpio; and he is represented as there dwelling 
with Nephthys, as Osiris dwelt at the vernal equinox with Isis, for 
they had respectively married their sisters. Osiris led the year, 
because the year began in the spring ;' but this was a purely con- 
ventional arrangement, and it might just as reasonably begin in the 


1Tam not forgetful of the historical fact that the Egyptian year began at the 
Summer solstice. The Osiris year was temporary. 
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autumn. ‘Typhon, in his essential nature, was as good as Osiris, 
and at one time he was in as good repute. ‘There is a statue on 
which it is stated that he was a good god, the star of two worlds, 
and his worship was as ancient as any. If the year had been accu- 
rate in length, Osiris and Typhon, when once adjusted by Thoth, 
would have kept their respective places. There might be some 
emulation, if the year was made to begin with the spring in one city 
and with the autumn in another, but there would be no conflict. 
Since, however, the year was still deficient in length, by at least one 
day, Typhon would again usurp Osiris’ place, though not in so short 
a period as thirty-six years. While the equinoxes, with their 
divinities, are changing places, the movement may be ascribed to 
either, and so it is said that Osiris goes forth on his travels. He 
traversed the civilised world from one horizon to the other before he 
returned to the banks of the Nile—the celestial Nile, of course, after 
which the earthly river was named. “The celestial Nile had its 
periodic rise and fall, on which those of the earthly Nile depended.” ' 
While on his journey he visited the dwelling-place of Typhon—that 
is to say, the vernal equinox (probably the New Year’s Day of the 
time) came by the false calendar to the place of the autumnal 
equinox. Any further movement must carry it below the equator 
and into the conventional abyss, which filled the space of the under- 
world from west to east. It is stated that Typhon shut Osiris in an 
ark, or coffer, and thrust uim on to the waters. The discrepancy of one 
day between the calendar and the circle of the heavens, corresponds 
approximately to one degree of arc; and this ark is destined now to 
move on the face of the waters. In the ceremony afterwards 
observed, and called the Burial of Osiris, some wood was cut down 
and made into a coffer, and the vessel was required to have the form 
of a crescent. 

The number of the conspirators, seventy-two, would be easier to 
account for if the treachery had taken place when the year consisted 
of 360 days only, because then they would represent the seventy- 
two conventional places of the New Year's Day, as each year suc- 
cessively was five days too early in beginning. There had indeed 
been treachery against Ra, though the story of it is told in a different 
way. With a change in the number of conspirators the story would 
be equally true as an allegory, whether told of one period or the 
other, and it is not unlikely that it was told of both. The plunge 
into the abyss of waters was made from the autumn equinoctial shore, 
otherwise, in Egyptian mythology, the gate of Amenti. I find in 
Greek as well as Egyptian that the equinoctial point, where 
heaven, earth, and the under-world are in a manner united, is 
represented by triune symbols of various sorts. A curious Egyptian 
tablet pictures one gate of Amenti as guarded by three deities, 

? Maspero : Dawn of Civilisation, English Translation, p. 21. 
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which have respectively the heads of a crocodile, a lion, and a dog. 
Set (ic, Typhon) is a triple-headed deity with the Hittifes; and 
Hecate, a lunar equinoctial goddess in Greece, was also represented 
as three in one. When, therefore, in accordance with this sym- 
bolism, we have it stated that a trefoil fell off the head of Osiris at 
the moment of his death we may regard it as further evidence that 
the place of his disappearance was the equinoctial point. That the 
event should be said to happen when he was twenty-eight years of 
age seems to involve that it should be looked at in a different 
aspect. It was not necessary to wait for the transposing of the 
equinoxes before perceiving the mischief, for the conclusion of the 
twenty-eighth year would make it evident enough. By that time, 
the days omitted would be at least enough to make up another 
month, and every one of the calendar months would be occupying 
the house of its next door neighbour. ‘To bring things right, 
the twenty-eighth year would have to consist of fourteen months 
instead of thirteen, and the myth will presently tell us that the 
body of Osiris was torn into fourteen pieces. 

If Osiris can go on his travels, or be launched on a voyage, so 
can Isis. The ark, which is called the urn of Osiris, is called also 
the ship of Isis, for it suits the myth to represent that Isis follows 
her consort without incurring his fate. Isis goes in search of Osiris, 
and she comes to the place of Nephthys, which must be Typhon’s 
house, at the autumn equinox in Scorpio. She discovers that Osiris 
had arrived previously and slept with Nephthys. The proof of this 
intimacy is the presence of a garland of melilote flowers, perhaps 
typical autumn flowers in association with a calendar spring season. 
By these Typhon discovered the injury done to his bed, and by these 
Isis knew that Osiris had married her sister Nephthys. Isis sought 
for the child, dogs guiding her to the place (astronomically, we are 
in the neighbourhood of Sirius and Procyon), and after she had 
nursed him as her own he grew up to be her guard and minister. 
He was called Anubis, a name which we know as that of the Jackal, 
concerned in indicating time. It appears that Horus was born to 
Isis at about the same time, and as Horus has the important 
function of setting forth true time, there seems to be a parallelism 
between the two infants. Nor can we fail to connect these state- 
ments with the fact that the Dog Star is called the star of Isis, 
and was for a long time the herald of the New Year. The child 
Anubis belongs to Osiris, and is fitly nursed by Isis, for it cannot 
legitimately claim Nephthys as its mother, only being assigned to 
her in the false calendar. Anubis, however, is said to claim both 
goddesses as mother.’ Osiris, moving thus from one equinox to the 
other, is said to live six months with Isis and six with Nephthys, 
and also to die twice a year. As he goes down below the equi- 

1 Bonwick’s Lyyptian Belief and Modern Thought, pp. 32, 33. 
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noctial plain he becomes the nocturnal sun and reigns in the lower 
world. 

In the upper world Osiris, like his predecessor Ra, has proved 
himself incompetent to rule; the luni-solar year is a failure. It 
has become clear that another day must be added, and thus will be 
completed the full quota of five, which Hermes, by anticipation, was 
stated to have won from Selene. The fifth day is Aroeris, already 
declared to have been contained in the egg of Seb. Plutarch told 
us that some call him the elder Horus; and when Horus, just now, 
was said to be born to Isis, about the time of the finding of Anubis, 
the statement means that the fifth day is brought forth to eke out 
the year. We see now the meaning of the mystery that, while some 
said “that Osiris was begotten by Helios, as also Aroeris,” others 
said that Aroeris was the child of Osiris and Isis. ‘The year is now 
on a better footing, consisting of 365 days; but it has become again 
a solar year, so that Ra is recalled to enjoy a second sovereignty (we 
distinctly read of his first sovereignty and his second), and Osiris, 
having shown such ability to explore the lower world, is made the 
god of the dead. 

But we are anticipating. Isis learned that the chest which 
enclosed Osiris had been washed up by the sea at a place called 
Byblus, and that the surf had gently laid it under an erica tree. 
In another account the ark is caught and stopped ina growing palm. 
Trees are symbolical in the mythology, and special trees have their 
places at the quarter points, being rooted at the equinoxes and 
solstices. We have already seen that the palm of Thoth symbolised 
the ‘year, and the year’s beginning; and, of course, the ark which 
took the waters in the west will come ashore in the east. Here at 
the vernal palace this palm tree gives place to the coffer, and the 
coffer becomes a pillar, set up to support the roof, and the roof is 
really the dome of sky. Isis arrives at the palace and becomes nurse 
of the royal infant; but, while she is taking means to make it 
immortal, the curiosity and alarm of the queen frustrates her effort. 
This curious story may set forth the birth of the 365th day, and an 
ineffectual attempt to nurse it into popularity and give it a permanent 
place in the calendar. Apparently it cannot be established in con- 
nection with the luni-solar year and the spring equinox at this time, 
and Isis takes her flight. After this she sets about collecting the 
limbs of Osiris, whose body had been torn into fourteen pieces ; but, 
with all her industry, there is still one member missing. This 
means that there was still one day short, so that the lunar year 
could not be resuscitated. The calendar was, of course, rearranged, 
and the year was made to consist of 365 days, but this was a solar 
year, and Osiris was relegated to the shades. 

It was imagined that the year was now accurate, and would not 
need any further alteration, The priests used to conduct the Pharaoh 
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into the temple of Isis, into the Holy of Holies, and bid him swear 
that he would not alter the year of 360 days and the five epagomens." 
The priests themselves took an oath that they would not add by 
intercalation to the year of 365 days.? Nevertheless, the year was 
still short by nearly six hours, and we know that, without some pro- 
vision for a leap-year, the festivals would still revolve through the 
seasons. But the cycle would now extend over 1460 years (365 x 4); 
and it came, in fact, to be called the Sothiac Cycle, because in the 
course of it the Dog Star, Sotiis—herald of the new year—was brought 
round to the same place again. The recognition of the quarter of a 
day was most important, and is symbolised in the mythology by the 
birth of the younger Horus. Jew students have known how to 
distinguish between the younger and the elder, or, indeed, have had 
any clear conception of what was meant by either, and space is not 
available now for the marshalling of proofs. We have simply 
opened a door and looked in for a few minutes at the royal family 
of Seb, whose date, we repeat, was about 4000 B.c. Much more 
might be said about them, and not a little about the dynasty that 
preceded them, and any voice from that far-off time ought to 
command attention. Myths are not old wives’ fables, but fossil 
history. 
Gro. Sr. Crair. 


1 Lepsius, ii. 71, apud Massey’s Natural Genesis, ii. 326. 2 Lewis, 266. 











TIGER-SHOOTING IN THE DECCAN. 


In these days, when a constantly growing network of railways is 
spread over the land, the wild beasts that formerly abounded in 
most parts of the Deccan are nct as numerous as they were. In 
addition to the iron roads, an increasing population, demanding an 
increased area of cultivation, has further tended to drive the 
denizens of the jungles from their former haunts, and to confine 
them to limited areas, where there still remains sufficient forest for 
their wanderings. It must not, however, be supposed that dense 
forests, but seldom trodden by human footsteps, are the most favour- 
able to the well-being and increase of the ferw nature. 

In such secluded spots, indeed, the bison and elephant love to 
roam, far from the haunts of man, where no sounds save those of 
Nature strike upon the ear, and where they can wander in peace 
over untrodden solitudes. But the deer and the antelope prefer 
more cultivated regions, the former generally abounding in the 
forests bordering on fields, whose crops they can ravage at night. 
Consequently also the great beasts of prey follow their game to the 
borderlands of the habitations of man, where they prey, not only on 
tue deer, but on the cattle that exist in large herds in all Indian 
villages of the Deccan. 

It has lately been my fortune to spend some weeks in pursuit of 
tigers in a portion of the Deccan lying in the valley of one of the 
great rivers of India, where the striped felines still exist in con- 
siderable numbers. I had no elephants, and no great train of 
followers, but went out into the jungle on a solitary expedition, 
accompanied only by a few faithful retainers. 

My readers must not expect to hear of a number of hairbreadth 
escapes, for with all the romance that surrounds him, the ferocity 
and strength with which his nature is endowed, and the narrow 
escapes that form the theme of most tiger stories, it cannot be said 
that the pursuit of the striped feline generally involves any great 
danger. When the game is afoot, the sportsman usually occupies 
some safe eminence, such as a tree or the back of an elephant, but 
of course there may be occasions when the hunter is in danger. It 
is an error to suppose that a tiger, if met with, will attack at once; 
on the contrary, unless wounded, he will make off as fast as he can. 
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Bat if the tiger has been wounded, he becomes at once the most 
dangerous and terrible creature in the world; his charge is then 
irresistible, and is accompanied by a coughing roar, sufficiently 
appalling to daunt the boldest heart ; he will then kill any living 
thing that approaches him, and the hunter who follows a wounded 
tiger on foot takes his rifle in one hand and his life in the other. 

About the middle of March my camp, consisting only of two 
small tents, was pitched in the welcome shade of a giant banyan 
tree, on the bank of a considerable river. The river, whose stream, 
shrunk by the heat of the sun, flowed in a rocky bed, wound its 
serpentine course through a broad valley, at times passing through. 
stretches of field and meadow-land, and anon shaded by deep forests 
of teak and bamboo. On either sunlit bank rose hills of consider- 
able height, intersected by deep ravines containing cool, shady pools 
of water, ideal haunts for the tigers which infested them; secure 
retreats, whence the animals could issue forth at night, and ravage 
the herds of the surrounding villages. 

On the day after my arrival in camp we took out four small 
buffaloes to tie up as bait in a long, broad valley, where the presence 
of tigers had been reported. But first of all an important ceremony 
had to be performed. On a rocky eminence at the head of this 
valley is a Mahomedan ziarat or tomb, at which sacred spot a 
venerable fakir resides. To this place I repaired with my shikaris; 
a goat was slain in the orthodox manner, and a feast provided at my 
expense to some twenty poor people of the neighbouring villages. 
Without this ceremony, my superstitious followers informed me, I 
would have no success in shooting. 

Leaving the ziarat in the afternoon, we descended to the valley 
below, and tied up our buffaloes near pools of water, on whose sandy 
margins could be seen the fresh imprints of a large tigress, dis- 
tinguishable by their oval form from the squarer footprints of a 
tiger. 

Next morning, soon after sunrise, I went up the valley, and found 
that one of the buffaloes had been killed and dragged into a thicket. 
A broken rope, a pool of blood, some feline footprints, and the trail 
of a heavy body in the grass—these were the evidences of the 
tragedy that had taken place in the silent watches of the night. 
The power of the tigress was apparent from the fact that she had 
dragged her prey across a deep ditch, some six feet wide, with 
steep sides. 

Towards midday beaters were collected, and I took up a position 
in a tree about two hundred yards ahead of the kill. Whilst 
waiting for the beat to come on, the scorching noontide sun was very 
trying, and the barrels of my rifle became so hot that I could not 
hold them for any length of time. 

At length the beat commenced. The crowd of natives advanced, 
Vou. 147.—No, 2. M 
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uttering loud cries, and beating drums, and then the tigress came 
rapidly, with sinuous movement, through the long grass. As 
she approached my tree I fired, and she stumbled, but quickly 
recovering herself, turned into a watercourse close by. Descending 
from my tree, I found the tigress lying dead some twenty yards off ; 
the bullet had struck her rather too far back to drop her dead on the 
spot. Indeed, such is the vitality of these animais, that they will 
sometimes rush for a distance of fifty yards or more, even when shot 
through the heart and lungs. For some days no more tigers made 
their appearance ; but towards the end of the week a buffalo was 
killed in another valley not far from the place where I shot the 
tigress. 

The tiger, evidently a large one from his marks, had dragged his 
prey up a small watercourse leading into the main stream; but we, 
‘ no doubt, disturbed him, for he did not appear in the beat. He was, 
however, a bold and voracious animal, for he returned that night and 
slew another buffalo. 

This time I approached the kill with more caution. A crow was 
cawing vociferously on a neighbouring branch, and a few vultures 
were perched on the surrounding trees. 

By two o'clock my beaters were collected, and I took up my 
position in a tree overlooking a ravine, a short distance from the 
carcase of the buffalo. At the first shout of the beaters an enormous 
tiger appeared, heavy with beef, walking lazily along the ravine in 
my direction. I fired too soon, and missed him, and he sprang 
forward with a roar, only to drop dead the next instant, for another 
bullet struck him on the point of the shoulder, passed through the 
heart, and was stopped by the skin on the far side, and the tiger 
fell as if struck by lightning. 

It was now the turn of the Hindus to offer up a sacrifice to the 
jungle god. A short distance up the valley, where I shot this tiger, 
beside the narrow track, trodden in the silent watches of the night 
by many wild animals, stands a small Hindu shrine, with red-painted 
stone and a ragged flag fluttering in the breeze. To this sacred spot 
my men took a goat I gave them, and cut its throat with due 
ceremony, spilling the blood in front of the dilapidated wooden 
structure that formed the sacred edifice ; here, too, they hung a foot 
of the sacrificial goat, whose remains were carried back to camp and 
devoured. 

It is strange what importance my shikaris attach to this sacrifice 
of a goat to the local deities. They seem to really believe in the 
efficacy of this offering, but no doubt are also influenced in some 
degree by a desire for the meat. This is, however, a very secondary 
object, for they have sometimes requested me to provide a goat for 
the sacrifice when the camp has been well supplied with venison. 
It is a strange coincidence that such sacrifices were frequently 
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followed by success, and this naturally strengthened the belief of the 
natives in this manner of propitiating the jungle gods. On one 
occasion a tiger passed close to one of my buffaloes without killing 
it; as I could see from the tracks, he had walked up to within a 
few yards of the wretched beast, and had stood there looking at it, 
a most unaccountable circumstance. My shikaris averred that the 
jungle god had forbidden the tiger to kill, and that a goat must be 
sacrificed to appease the deity. Personally, my opinion was that 
the animal was cunning in his generation ; that he had been hunted 
before, and knew the meaning of a tied-up buffalo. The result, 
however, showed that I was mistaken, for this tiger proved to be a 
most bold, bloodthirsty and rapacious creature. A goat was duly 
sacrificed, both Hindus and Mahomedans taking part in the heathen 
rites ; two days later the tiger killed the buffalo he had previously 
refused, and followed this up by slaying four more before I brought 
him to bag. 

My next camp was pitched on the bank of the river, on the 
border of a great forest, from which the spotted deer came down in 
herds to drink in the morning and evening. Tigers were fairly 
numerous, but difficult to obtain owing to the vast quantity of game 
which afforded them an easy prey. 

It was some days before one of my buffaloes was killed, and the 
marauder brought to bag. When driven from his lair the tiger 
attempted to break out to one side, but was turned back by a man 
who had been posted in a tree for that purpose. He then trotted 
along towards me and sprang down into the dry bed of a watercourse 
a few yards off, where he stopped, and turned his head, listening 
intently to the noise that pursued him. 

A bullet behind the shoulder caused him to spring forward with 
a roar, and another rolled him over. Still he attempted to rise, 
growling and gasping horribly the while, until another bullet 
terminated his troubles. 

After killing this tiger I had a run of bad luck, for the beasts 
would not show themselves, The camp was, however, a very pleasant 
one, and for a time the pursuit of spotted deer afforded some diver- 
sion from the hunting of impracticable tigers. In a way the pursuit 
of the spotted deer is the poetry of sport, although the game is very 
easy to bring to bag. But then it takes one to beautiful scenery, to 
the park-like banks of broad rivers, where the trees form beautiful 
glades and the ground is carpeted with verdure. It is pleasant 
indeed to wander at break of day along the margin of the tortuous 
stream ; to scan eagerly the banks which pen in broad reaches, tinted 
by the rays of the rising sun, where the luminous sheen of the waters 
is broken only by the red and grey granite rocks that jut up through 
the surface. And as the light of day fills the forest, and clears 
away the mists of night, spotted herds may be seen browsing in the 
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distance, some standing on their hind legs to pluck the young shoots 
from the drooping bamboos; others cropping the dewy grass, or 
dipping their soft muzzles into the pellucid stream. And should 
you tread upon a dry stick, how they all instantly spring to attention, 
and then, preceded by the alarmed bark of the hinds, disappear like 
spectres in the shades of the forest, perhaps leaving their antlered 
leader on the ground if your aim has been quick and true. But it 
is a sport that soon palls on the hunter who does not care for 
slaughter, and after I had secured a few good heads the spotted 
deer were left in peace. 

But in the forest where I sought these deer there is a charm 
beyond the desirability of the game, and the beauty of the scenery 
never palls. The jungle teems with animal life. It is possible that 
a tiger may be met with intent upon an errand similar to that of the 
stalker; bison and blue bull may be seen; the rough backs of 
crocodiles lie like logs upon the water ; and a family of otters may be: 
observed disporting themselves and chasing the fish. And if the 
sportsman should climb the neighbouring hills, which cast their long 
shadows down to the water’s edge, he may find a sambhur stag, game 
more worthy of the rifle than the spotted one, or he may meet a 
shaggy and crusty-tempered bear; and then, to rest on the hill-top 
and look down on the view below, a scene beautiful to behold. For 
miles the river can be seen winding its serpentine course through 
jungle-land and field, rushing through rock-pent channels, or flowing 
smoothly and broadly in a sandy bed. And from all sides resound 
the voices of the forest, where graceful forms can be seen moving in 
the glades below. The bark of the deer, the cry of the peafowl, the 
monotonous call of the coel, the Indian cuckoo, all these and other: 
sounds strike upon the ear and gladden the solitude of the woods. 

I lingered some days at this place, attracted more by the sur- 
roundings than by the hope of sport, for the tigers were very wary. 
One killed a buffalo, but left the place without eating any of the 
carcase, aS though driven off by the ghost of his feline predecessor 
whom I had slain there and whose bones lay bleaching in the sun. 
Then a tigress and two cubs passed close by the same place, and 
turned up their noses at my buffalo, no doubt preferring fat venison to. 
somewhat lean beef, and then I concluded that it was time to leave. 

Some miles up a valley branching from the main river I pitched 
my camp near a small village, where a tiger was said to have been 
carrying on his depredations among the herds for some months. 
On the day of my arrival I went up a deep ravine about three 
miles from camp, and there found tracks of a large tiger and 4 
tigress, which had passed by in the night. I tied up three buffaloes 
in the ravine, where water was fairly plentiful. That night a great: 
storm arose. ‘The rain fell in torrents; the thunder reverberated’ 
among the hills, whose rocky eminences were lit up by the lurid: 
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glare of frequent flashes of lightning. Towards morning the rain 
ceased falling, and after breakfast I went to look at my buffaloes, 
and found them untouched. But the big tiger had passed up the 
valley. His great footprints were visible in the bed of the nullah, 
and he had stopped at the water close to one of the buffaloes, in 
such a position that he must have seen it. The shikaris would have 
it that the local deity had forbidden the tiger to kill, and that a 
sacrifice must be made to propitiate the jungle god. As I have 
already remarked, this sacrifice of a goat was frequently followed by 
success, and on this occasion the jungle god was eventually appeased. 
Two days later the tigress, whose marks I had seen, killed a buffalo 
in a small watercourse, but the beat was empty, for she had left 
her prey after eating her fill. On the following day a kill was again 
reported, at a distance of some six miles from camp. It was a 
scorching hot day, and it was three o’clock before I got my beaters 
to the spot. I took up my position in a tree in the bed of a water- 
course in which the kill was, but here I made a mistake, as was 
proved by subsequent events. The tiger, which had been lying down 
in a pool of water, soon showed himself. He walked rapidly along 
towards me through the long grass among the trees that stood 
thick on the side of the nullah. He was an immense beast with 
massive chest, and monstrous head surrounded by a fringe of long 
hair, and his light yellow coat, faded apparently by age, shone golden 
in the strong sunlight. Already I counted him as mine; on he 
came, then stopped some twenty yards off behind a clump of trees. 
Then suddenly, as the beaters came on, he uttered a growl, dashed 
up the steep bank of the ravine, and in a moment disappeared from 
view. It was a great disappointment, but the loss of the tiger was 
due to my mistake in posting myself in the watercourse, where I 
did not command the surrounding ground; had I been on the 
bank above, I would certainly have shot him. We again tried to 
drive him out further up the glen, but he went off to one side and 
crossed the mountains, going in the direction of the ravine where 
he had passed my buffalo the first night. This tiger was a bold 
and voracious animal. Nothing daunted by being hunted, he that 
same night slew the buffalo he had passed by before, and lay up 
beside his prey. The ground here was open, and the tiger was 
disturbed before we were ready forthe beat. He made off into some 
bamboo jungle, and I ran after him, hoping to get a shot, but 
caught only a glimpse of his stern going away through the trees. 
Then I put in the beaters, but the tiger broke back and scattered 
them, and, roaring fiercely, made off in the direction whence he 
had come. 

Disappointed and discouraged I returned to camp, but my unsuc- 
cessful attempts to bring this tiger to bag only made me the 
more determined to persist in his pursuit. It would be a case of 
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his cunning against mine, and I made up my mind to remain a 
month if necessary. Next morning I went out to look at the kill 
of the preceding day. In the nullah I found the monster’s fresh 
pugs. He had visited the kill during the night. Cocking my rifle, 
I approached the place cautiously. The beast was not there, but the 
swollen carcase of the buffalo was floating in a pool of water, into 
which the tiger had evidently cast it to preserve it from the vultures. 
Then I tried to track the brute down in hopes of getting a shot, 
but we lost the tracks on hard ground. 

The month of April was now drawing to a close; the scorching 
wind was blowing in blasts through the valleys, the sun beat down 
with furnace heat, and the work of the last few days had begun to 
tell on one. On my way back to camp this morning I was suddenly 
knocked over by the heat of the sun, and had to send for a bullock- 
cart to take me back to my tent. Next morning another buffalo 
was found killed by the big tiger. I was very weak and ill, but 
hoped to be able to ride to the place, so beaters were assembled, but 
at midday I was attacked by a raging fever and could not move. 
Next day I went out in a cart to the valley where the kill was, but 
the tiger did not appear in the beat, and I returned in an exhausted 
condition to my camp. A few days later the big tiger came back 
once more, and killed another buffalo. My shikaris reported this to 
me, but they did not tell me what I subsequently discovered, that 
they had disturbed the beast at his kill, and that he had made off, 
so I had all the trouble of going to the place and beating for 
nothing. I had now spent a fortnight in pursuit of this tiger, ~ He 
had become most cunning in his generation, and I was beginning to 
despair of bringing him to bag. But I determined to make one 
more effort to compass his destruction. This day, when the beat 
was over, I tracked him down for two miles into a deep ravine with 
precipitous sides, containing a pool of water in a basin hollowed out 
in the rocks. Here I tied up a buffalo, and returned to camp to 
await events. But further precautions were taken. Two hours 
before daybreak the heights that crowned the valley were occupied 
by my shikaris, who had become by this time as intent as myself on 
the destruction of the tiger. As the mists of night cleared away, 
and the light of day filled the valley, they saw from the heights 
above, the tiger lying down by the remains of the buffalo, on which 
he had gorged himself during the night. As the sun rose in the 
heavens, and its rays sought the depths of the ravine, the tiger 
retired to rest in a thick patch of jungle bordering on the water- 
course. All this my shikaris reported to me at nine o’clock in the 
morning, and beaters were at once collected. It seemed now as if 
nothing but some untoward event could avert the fate of the creature 
which had led me so long a chase. I went out in a bullock-cart to 
within a mile of the kill, and then, with difficulty, climbed up the 
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rocky steep that overlooked the valley where the tiger lay. I 
descended into the ravine about five hundred yards beyond the kill, 
and there posted myself in a tree just beyond the edge of a thick 
clump of bamboos. The whole country-side had collected to the 
beat, and a crowd of natives now mounted the hill sides, and swarmed 
along the valley. ‘The tiger soon gave notice of his presence, and a 
lusty roar, met by a responsive shout of the beaters, announced that 
he had tried to break up the hillside, and had been driven back. 
Again he climbed the precipitous slope, but one of my trusty men 
saw him coming up, and with fierce cries led the beaters on, charged 
at the tiger like a body of infantry, and drove him grumbling down 
the hillside. 

And now the great beast came sullenly along, with gaping jaws 
and lolling tongue, and emerged from the bamboo clump in front of 
me. I knew him at once by his mighty hair-fringed head and light 
yellow body. He walked along slowly for some way, then suddenly 
dashed forward with a muttered growl, and as he passed my tree I 
dropped him dead in his tracks with a bullet through the back. 

Thus terminated one of the best, and quite the most laborious, 
tiger hunts I have had ; and next day, the skin having been partially 
dried, we marched on towards new country in the east. It was not until 
the third day that we found more tigers. After searching the country 
for many miles round my shikaris found the marks of a tigress and 
two cubs by a pool of water in thick forest some seven miles from 
the village where we were encamped, and a buffalo was tied up as 
bait. Three o'clock next day found me in my place with the beaters 
coming on. I had expected a tigress and cubs, but soon a great 
tiger came forth, stalking with majestic tread along the bank of the 
nullah towards me. I was rather low down in my tree, and as I 
raised my rifle the tiger’s eye caught the glint of the barrels, and he 
sprang forward with a roar into the thick jungle that bordered the 
ravine. I fired two rapid shots and feared a miss, for the beast 
seemed to go off unharmed, but when I got down from my tree a 
little blood was found on the tracks. The jungle was thick and cut 
up by small watercourses, fringed with clumps of bamboos, and it 
was dangerous work, but I followed cautiously with my finger on 
the trigger, expecting the tiger to charge every moment. However, 
the adventure ended satisfactorily, for a hundred yards further 
we found him lying dead under the bank of the ravine. He 
was hit by one bullet which had struck him far back in the 
stomach, 

At my next camping ground I was fortunate enough to shoot 
another large tiger on the day after my arrival. We had tied up a 
buffalo at the entrance to a broad valley filled with long grass and 
jungle, with the exception of a strip on one side where the grass had 
been burnt and the ground was black and bare. On visiting the spot 
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next morning, I found that the buffalo had been killed by a tiger, 
whose footprints were plainly impressed on the dusty path through 
the forest. The beat was easily organised, and soon a great brindled 
tiger walked straight out towards the tree where I was posted. As 
he came along I fired between his shoulders, but a moment too soon, 
for the bullet failed to penetrate, but cut a long wound in the tiger's 
back. The beast dashed forward, and my second bullet missed him 
as he plunged into a ravine behind me and disappeared into the long 
grass. Things looked serious, for here was a tiger wounded painfully 
but not mortally (for as he passed I had seen the wound) and in long 
grass up to my waist, to enter which would be to court probable 
death. I was thinking how best to follow up the game, when a 
panther walked along the watercourse below me, and I shot it dead. 
I then descended from my tree, and with my finger on the trigger 
entered the grass, A small nullah intersected the valley, and in the 
bed of this nullah the great beast’s tracks could be plainly seen. But 
to follow these tracks with long grass on either side, where any bush 
might conceal the lurking monster, rendered fierce by his wound, 
seemed like courting certain destruction. I followed a hundred 
yards, then left the grass and skirted its edge by the burnt bare 
ground that bordered the valley, intending to cut in to the nullah 
higher up, at intervals, to see from the tracks how far the tiger had 
gone. MHalfa mile further the watercourse took a bend outwards 
and left the grass for a few paces, and to this point I bent my steps, 
leaving the men behind, and holding my rifle ready to fire on the 
instant, for the tiger was at hand and might rush forth at any 
moment. When I came to the bend of the nullah, here about two 
feet deep, I saw the wounded beast lying down under the shade of a 
tree within six feet of me, Fortunately he had not heard my silent 
approach, and as he saw me and raised his head I shot him through 
the heart. 

This brought the expedition to a close, and a few days later I was 
on the march back to civilisation, leaving behind me the vacant 
haunts of the tigers I had slain, haunts which I found reoccupied 
almost without exception, when I revisited them during the present 


year. 
R. G. Burton. 





THE RIVAL POET IN SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 


SomE apology is needed for re-opening a subject staled by much fruit- 
less speculation and involved in controversy not altogether of the most 
amicable description. In mitigation.of the crime it may be urged 
that no attempt is made in the following pages to solve the main 
mystery of the Sonnets. One group only is discussed—viz., Sonnets 
78-86, alluding to the rival poet, and, although, if this poet can be 
identified, some light may possibly be thrown on other parts of this 
most obscure region, attention is for the moment solely concentrated 
on the links which connect Shakespeare, his rival and his patron. 
Outside this field all is conjecture. Within this narrow limit, as will 
be shown, conjecture gives place to historical facts. 

It may seem to some readers that a very large concession is 
demanded in selecting any group of sonnets and considering them 
without immediate reference to the remainder. In view of this 
objection it will not be amiss to recall what is actually known with 
regard to the Sonnets. They were first mentioned in 1598 by Francis 
Meres in the Palladis Tamia, in which he alludes to Shakespeare's 
“sugred sonnets among his private friends.” It is evident that he 
had only seen a selection, for even the literary obtuseness of a 
Meres could not have bestowed the term ‘‘ sugred” on one out of 
ten of the sonnets we possess. The impression conveyed by the 
words “among his private friends” is certainly that Shakespeare 
followed the custom of the time in writing sonnets to various friends 
as occasion arose, and this is further borne out by the separate 
publication of two of the number, 138 and 144, with the Passionate 
Pilgrim in 1599. Ten years later they appeared in their present 
form and with the famous dedication by Thomas Thorpe, “ To the 
onlie begetter of these insuing sonnets Mr. W. H. all happiness and 
that eternitie promised by our ever living poet wisheth the well 
Wishing adventurer in setting forth T. T.” 

It was a period in England of bad printing and worse editing. 
In all probability, Thorpe had never mastered the contents of the 
MSS. of which he had got possession, and Shakespeare was notoriously 
indifferent to the form in which his writings were given to the 
World. So far from being all addressed to the unknown Mr. W. H., 
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some (127-154) are unmistakably addressed to a woman; some to: 
a young and innocent boy (98, 99, 100, 101, 104, 108, and others) ; 
some (94—96) to a notorious libertine. It seems, then, that no great 
liberty is taken at the outset in regarding Sonnets 78—86 apart from 
their context, especially as no hard and fast line need be drawn 
between these and all the rest, of which several, more notably 
Sonnet 38, appear to be connected with this group. 

In giving expression to his jealousy of the rival poet, Shakespeare 
mentions a good many characteristics which should serve to identify 
him. 

Not only is the rival an alien, but his commendations of Shake- 
speare’s patron are rendered more distasteful by the fact that other 
aliens besides himself have attempted to gain favour from the same 
_ person, 


“ Every alien pen hath got my use 
And under thee their poesy disperse.” . 


The rival is learned : 


‘Thine eyes... . 
Have added feathers to the learned’s wings.” 


He is doing work which Shakespeare does not venture to attempt, 
discouraged by his manifest superiority : 


“ But now my gracious numbers are decayed 
And my sick muse doth give another place 


‘“* My tongue-tied muse in manners holds her still 
While comments of your praise richly compiled 
Reserve their character with golden quill, 

And precious phrase by all the muses filed.” 


He has immortalised in his best work (not merely in the dedication 
of it) the subject of these sonnets ; 


“O how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might.” 


Shakespeare but half understands the beauties of his rival, yet echoes: 
admiringly these praises of his patron : 


‘“ And like unlettered clerk, still ery Amen 
To every hymn that able spirit affords 
In polished form of well refined pen 


The rival is known to be under the guidance of a beneficent spirit, 
to whom his gifts are popularly ascribed : 


“ Was it his spirit by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch that struct me dead ? 
No, neither he nor his compeers by night 
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Giving him aid my verse astonished. 
He nor that affable-familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence.” 


Lastly, the subject of these sonnets had graciously received the 
homage of the rival, and thus effectually deterred Shakespeare from 
a similar enterprise : 


“ But when your countenance filled up his line, 
Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine.” 


It is needless to recall all the candidates for the post of “rival” 
who have been proposed, always with a view to bearing out some 
theory concerning Mr. W. H. Marlowe, Chapman, and Daniel are 
the names which appear most frequently in this connection. The 
advocate of each of these theories proves, however, rather more con- 
clusively that his opponent’s position is untenable than that his own 
is sound. The point on which they all break down most hopelessly 
is the “ ghost.” Marlowe’s Faust certainly had a familiar, if not a 
very affable one; but then Marlowe was no more Faust than he was 
Tamerlaine. Chapman and Daniel merely refer in vague terms to 
a spirit of inspiration. Not any one of the three immortalised a 
patron in the subject matter of a great work, or could be conceived 
capable for a moment of disgusting Shakespeare with his own 
productions. 

We may fairly claim that no English poet fully satisfies the 
description. Furthermore, the term “alien” (‘‘ every alien pen hath 
got my use”) points to a foreigner. In two other passages only 
Shakespeare uses the word, and each time in the sense of foreigner.’ 
Now, there is abundant evidence, not only in Shakespeare’s plays, 
but in all the contemporary literature, to show that a long-standing 
jealousy existed among the literary men with regard to the hold upon 
the Court of Italian literature and customs. Italians had long, not 
so much claimed, as known themselves to be the only truly civilised 
nation, and this assumption was often enforced at home by the 
Italianate Englishman. They were, in fact, the only nation in 
Europe who could boast a great literature in the past, and, at the 
time when Shakespeare was working his way to fame, the barren 
period which had succeeded their great age had given place to a 
brilliant recrudescence, so that, both in France and England, Italy 
was revered as the storehouse of the new learning and the centre of 
the best literary traditions. Every one of liberal education read 
Italian, and Shakespeare had certainly some knowledge of it. The 
book-market, moreover, was flooded with translations from the 
Italian, not always of the most edifying description, and the fashion 
of despising native productions died slowly. Among the serious 
minded, Italian literature, it is true, was regarded with some distrust 


1 “1 Henry IV.,” act ii. sc. 2; 34. ‘Merchant of Venice,” act iv. sc. 1; 349. 
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But one name stood high above all others, and above reproach. 
Torquato Tasso was hailed, not only in his own country, but all over 
Europe, as the restorer of the best classical traditions, as the inaugu- 
rator in modern times of pastoral poetry, as the most learned 
philosopher of his age, and the first poet of the century. Although 
succeeding ages have largely modified this estimate, there would at 
that time certainly be nothing strained in Shakespeare’s praise of 
“the proud, full sail of his great verse;” nothing feigned in the 
plain confession of ignorance and insignificance in comparison with 
his rival. For many points of evidence agree in supplying at any 
rate a strong presumption that it is Torquato Tasso to whom Shake- 
speare refers in the sonnets quoted above. 

It is necessary to sketch briefly the facts of Tasso’s life. He 

was born at Sorrento in 1544. He received a liberal education, 
‘completed at the Universiy of Padua, and early became attached to 
the Court of Alfonso d’Este at Ferrara. In 1573 he wrote the 
pastoral poem of Aminta, acted in that year at Ferrara. During 
the next few years he devoted himself mainly to the production and 
polishing of the Gerusalemme Liberata, which from a curious 
fastidiousness he could not resolve to give to the public. Constant 
literary vexations, the sense of bondage imposed by his dependent 
position and, in all probability, a hopeless attachment to Leonora 
d’Este, contributed to unhinge his mind. He began to suffer from 
strange delusions and was more than once betrayed into open violence 
by some imaginary insult. In 1580 he was confined by Alfonso 
d’Este in the Spedale of S. Anna at Ferrara and left there under 
the acutest sufferings of mind and body for six years. In the year 
succeeding his incarceration no fewer than eight unauthorised and 
more or less incorrect versions of the Gerusalemme Liberata were 
published in Italy and the effect of this on a mind so sensitive as 
regards literary finish may be imagined. Tasso was obviously never 
mad in the ordinary sense of the word. He wrote during the years 
of his imprisonment several well-reasoned dialogues of the sanest 
description, and among the many poems produced during the same 
period there is not one showing any trace of unsettled intellect or 
unbridled emotion. His later years after his liberation were more 
peaceful. He wrote much, but never approached the level of his 
great work. He died in 1595, on the eve of his proposed coronation 
with laurel in the Capitol, in extreme poverty.’ 

During all the later part of his life Tasso was possessed by the 
remarkable delusion that he was in daily communication with a 
familiar spirit. Of this spirit he frequently conversed, and was wont 
modestly to ascribe to it much of the wisdom which his admirers 
praised in his works. The first mention of it occurs in the dialogue 
entitled // Messagiero, written in 1580, shortly after his incarcera- 


1 Cf. “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” act v. sc. 1; 52, 53; 
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tion at S. Anna, We quote the commencement, and no one can fail 
to be struck with the fitness of Shakespeare’s description of the 
“ affable-familiar ghost,” applied to Tasso’s spirit. 

“Tt was now the hour when the sun began to brighten the East, 
when as I lay in soft feathers, not dissolved in deep sleep, but 
lightly bound as it were, so that my repose was midway between 
waking and slumber, that gentle spirit who now for four years past 
has courteously favoured me with his speech, said, ‘ Sleepest thou ?’ 
At that voice, which resounded soft and sweet over my soul, I was 
loosed from those bonds which, by confining my feelings to tke heart, 
debarred them from action, and waking instantly I said, ‘ Even now 
was I lightly asleep, but thy voice has altogether awoke me, for I 
recognise it from its sweetness and its tone unlike mortal speech ; 
so sweet it sounds that I could believe thou art a spirit of Paradise, 
come in pity of my adversities to console me, were it not that thou 
art always more ready to console than aid; but the angels according 
to my belief are wont to afford no less succour than consolation. If 
indeed thou art not an angel, and thou canst not be an evil spirit, E 
cannot tell what thou mayst be. Hence I fear at times thou art one 
of those nightly phantasms of whom the poet reasons. ‘ No nightly 
phantasm was e’er so full of guile as he towards us.’” Here the 
spirit becomes indignant and declares he would have abandoned: 
Tasso “ if the care of thee had not been committed to me by one 
whom I must needs obey.” ‘Tasso pleads: ‘‘ Thee I have never seen ; 
only I have heard thy voice which is still an argument that thou 
hast a body, since no voice can be formed without tongue or palate. 
And if thou hast a body why not show it? Perchance thou art 
more sweet to hear than beautiful to behold, or perchance (see how 
I drift back to my old doubts) this is all a dream, and thou art no 
other than the creature of my imagination, and the discussions I 
have had with you in times past are dreams also.” Here the spirit 
smiled and smiling replied, ‘‘ Thy ravings, born of over much trouble, 
turn my anger to laughter, and I am expecting thee now to affirm, 
not that I am that phantasm described by the poet, but such an one 
as he whom the good woman exorcised by saying : 


**¢ Phantasm, phantasm, which goest by night ; 
Depart as thou camest, thy tail still upright.’ 


Yet he departed not till he had consumed the victuals hid in the 
garden. But since in a manner jeer at thee, having yet compassion, 
Iam ready to dissipate all thy doubts.” Accordingly he places an 
icy hand on the poet’s bare shoulder, where it becomes slowly warmed, 
and Tasso being thus assured of the reality of his presence tbey fall 
to reasoning on the nature of spirits. It appears that this dialogue 
was taken hold of by Tasso’s enemies to serve as a proof of his: 
madness and a justification for his imprisonment. He pleads in a 
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letter to Maurizio Cataneo that it is to be taken as a poetic fiction. 
But be this as it may, it is clear that a few years later the poetic fiction 
had crystallised into a fixed idea. A letter written to the Count of 
Paleno by Manso in 1588, during a visit which Tasso paid him in 
the autumn of that year at Naples, gives a remarkable account of 
the “ affable-familar ghost.” After describing Tasso’s usual occupa- 
tions, he continues, ‘‘ Many times have we fallen into discussion 
about that spirit which he says appears to him, and he has talked 
about it in such a manner that I hardly know what to say or believe 
about it.” Tasso maintained that he saw clearly a good spirit, who 
appeared to him and discussed the deepest doctrines with him, and 
when Manso contended with him that this was a delusion of his 
imagination, he replied that “if the things he heard and saw were 
fantasies, framed by his own imagination, they could not in that case 


_exceed his own knowledge, since imagination arises from turning 


over the same fancy, or the things which are stored in the memory 
after they have been once learnt ; but he himself, in the many long 
and continued discussions which he had held with that spirit, had 
heard from him things which he had never before heard or read, or 
known that any other man had known before, whence he concluded 
that these visions of his could not be foolish imaginations, but true 
and real apparitions of some spirit, who, for whatever reason, allowed 
himself to be seen.” As Manso was still unbelieving, Tasso promised 
to arrange for him to be present on one occasion when the spirit was 
“ gulling him with intelligence.” The interview took place according 
to promise, but though Tasso reasoned long and earnestly with some 
person whom he appeared to see and hear, Manso, as might hdve 
been expected, could perceive nothing. ‘From Tasso’s words he 
could easily understand those of the other which came in reply, 
although he could not hear them with his ear, and these discussions 
were so great and marvellous on account of the lofty matters treated 
of, and from a certain unusual manner of discourse, that he remained 
afresh in a kind of stupor raised out of himself.” ? 

Tasso, then, as the most learned man in Europe, as the most 
famous poet of his age, and as notoriously admitted to intercourse 
“above a mortal pitch ” with a familiar spirit of his own, affable to 
the last degree, satisfies all preliminary requirements. It remains 
to show in what manner he could have been held by Shakespeare to 
have entered into rivalry with him. 

An examination of Tasso’s works as they were accessible to the 
English reader at the end of the sixteenth century reveals that the 
only patron common to him and Shakespeare was Queen Elizabeth, 
and that Tasso’s only claim to rival Shakespeare on his own ground 
was in the production of those luscious and delicate morsels of 
homage which Elizabeth’s soul loved. 


1Serassi, Vita di Tasso, vol, ii. bk. 3. 
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It may be frankly admitied that Tasso knew little and cared less 
about the English Queen. His sympathies were essentially and 
exclusively Italian. In all his works, moreover, compliments are 
paid with an eye to business horrifying to modern notions of literary 
morality. Not only could he gain nothing from Elizabeth, but her 
favour would have been distinctly detrimental to him. As an arch 
heretic she excited in the mind of every devout Italian feelings of 
the utmost abhorrence, and Tasso was far too nervously orthodox in 
later years to be guilty of any display of amiability towards the 
enemy of the Pope. Yet it was dexterously brought about that 
Elizabeth should believe herself not only the object of Tasso’s fervent 
admiration, but the image of perfection on which he modelled his 
conception of true nobility. 

A minor example of this ingenious perversion of Tasso’s true 
sentiments is afforded in a translation into English, 1598, by R. T. 
Gentleman, of one of his lighter prose works, entitled Of Marriaye 
anil Wiving. The first part of this little volume consists of a 
bantering tirade against marriage and women in general, written by 
Ercole, Tasso’s cousin. The second part, by Torquato Tasso himself, 
undertakes the defence of enanins and rallies Ercole on the news of 
his approaching marriage. 

In order to fit the work for the English press, a highly disadvan- 
tageous allusion to Elizabeth by Ercole, as a striking example of a 
mischievous woman, has been struck out altogether by R. T., and 
an elaborate compliment which Ercole pays to some lady friends of 
his own in Bologna and Bergamo is boldly appropriated by the 
translator to her use. In borrowed plumes the English Queen 
appears “of more than superhuman and angelical nature,” of 
“ excellent perfection, and more than rare excellency,” &c., whose 
“bewtious vertues and vertuous bewties” Ercole is intending some 
day to celebrate more fitly. The eulogy is taken up and enlarged 
by Torquato Tasso, not, it need hardly be said, in his original reply, 
where Elizabeth is not even mentioned, but in R. T.’s adroit render- 
ing of it. 

“T cannot choose but confirm your judgment, especially in the 
famous English Queen, I finding myself far insufficient and unable 
to praise her by reason of her royal qualities and matchless virtues, 
they being like a soundless ocean that hath no bottom, like unto an 
intricate labyrinth wherein a man may sooner lose himself than find 
the end of the same any way.” The passage, in most respects an ordi- 
nary enough bit of flattery, is remarkable by reason of Shakespeare's 
comment upon it in Sonnet 80, where, echoing his rival’s simile, he 
Says: 

“ Your shallowest help will hold me up aloft 
Whilst he upon your sowndless deep doth ride.” 


But it is not by mere isolated passages of compliment that the 
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rival had moved Shakespeare to jealousy and distrust of his own 
powers. He has evidently something far more in view when he 
speaks of the 
“ proud full sail of his great verse 
Bound for the prize of all too precious you.” 


These are words which must refer to the central purpose of a 
masterpiece. 

It appears from Sonnet 81 that Shakespeare had meditated a 
work which should lend a double immortality to the subject of these 
Sonnets (we claim, as has been seen, that this particular group was 
addressed to Elizabeth), secure though she might be, in any case, of 
immortal fame. 


“‘ From hence your memory death cannot take, 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
* * * * 


Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 
Which eyes not yet created shall o’er read ;' 
And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse 
When all the breathers of this world are dead.” 


It is not, perhaps, sufficiently recognised that this language was 
evidentiy the record of a passing purpose only. It could never have 
been meant to find its realisation in a few scattered poems from which 
the name of the immortal one was studiously omitted. It is plainly 
the expression of an intention to devote a great work, the writer's 
best, to the glorification of some person already great in the world’s 
esteem. . 

There is nothing wildly improbable in the supposition that 
Shakespeare may have meditated at one time, or been urged by 
Elizabeth to undertake, the writing of a great national poem in her 
honour. The Queen was well acquainted with his plays and showed 
him so much favour as to summon him to read them in person 
before her court. The high-flown allusion in “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” to the “Imperial Votaress” is precisely in the spirit of 
these Sonnets. It must be remembered that Elizabeth encouraged 
and even required her entowrage of poets to address her in accord- 
ance with Italian convention, as mistress of their hearts and lives. 
She was not only their Queen, she was their Laura, their Beatrice, 
their Leonora ; all their best must be poured out at her feet as a 
matter of course. 

Some offence, of which Sonnet 83 is a reflection, seems to have 
been given by the tardiness of Shakespeare in this matter. He 
pleads : ; 

“T found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet’s debt ; 


And therefore have I slept in your report. 
* * * * 
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This silence for my sin you did impute 
Which shall be most my glory, being mute, 
When others would give life and bring a tomb.” 


Yet not the greatness of the theme nor his own unworthiness is 
to stand as the true cause of his silence. There is nothing less 
obscure in the whole series of the Sonnets than his declaration, that 
it is the success of another poet in the same field which has caused 
him to law aside for ever the design of immortalising his patron, 
expressed in Sonnet 81. 


“‘ My tongue-tied Muse in manners holds her still.” 


The ripe thoughts remained entombed in the brain which 
conceived them. The dimly foreshadowed magnum opus, which was 
to lend Elizabeth a second immortality, remained unwritten. The 
excuse urged for the abandonment of his purpose is simply this— 
that the thing had been already done, and done too well for him to 
dare to enter into competition. 

A great epic shadowing the perfections of Elizabeth had already 
been produced by the “alien” pen ‘‘ by spirits taught ” to write above 
a mortal pitch, and, as a climax of discomfiture, it had been dignified 
by Elizabeth’s recognition. Accordingly he decided to leave the enter- 
prise alone, and in order to justify himself wrote these few sonnets 
of apology and excuse. Whether the excuses were quite genuine, 
whether Shakespeare would have cared in the smallest degree what 
Tasso or any one else had written if he had been in the mind to 
continue his design, is of little consequence. The plea might serve 
well enough for the relinquishment of an uncongenial task, and even 
cover his backwardness with a certain grace. 

To return to Tasso. He had chosen for the hero of his epic 
Godfrey de Bulloigne, while ascribing to him and to the whole action 
aspiritual meaning. In the allegory prefixed to the poem “ Godfrey, 
which of all the assemblie is chosen chieftain, stands for under- 
standing. And of Prince he is chosen captaine of this enterprise, 
because understanding is of God and of nature, made Lord over the 
other virtues of the soule and bodie and commands these, one with 
civill power, the other with roiall command.” The enterprise round 
which the action centres in the epic in thus defined in the allegory. 
“Jerusalem, the strong city placed in a rough and hilly country, 
whereunto as to the last ende are directed all the enterprises of the 
faithful army, doth here signify the civill happiness which may come 
‘to a Christian man, which is a good very difficult to attain unto, and 
situate upon the top of the Alpine and wearisome hill of virtue ; and 

like unto this are turned as unto the last mark all the actions of the 
politike man.” By lending the action and characters this allegorical 
‘sense the epic became a ready vehicle of flattery for dedicatory 
Vout. 147.—No. 2. N 
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purposes. Any one you pleased might be likened to Godfrey and 
declared his true rival. In one of the opening stanzas Tasso 
magnified his old patron Alfonso d’Este under this image, but by any 
one who knew the history of his shameless imprisonment at the hands 
of Alfonso and the unauthorised versions of the poems circulated in 
the course of it, this dedication might well be ignored. And it 
contained expressions highly inappropriate to a petty Italian prince 
who never even aspired to “ the sceptre on earth ” or “ the lofty rule 
of the seas.” 

In producing the work in England it took but the turn of a pen 
to show that the true image on earth of Understanding, the only real 
rival of Godfrey was Elizabeth. Accordingly, we find in the first 
translation printed in England of the Gerusalemme Liberata, that of 
the First Canto done into Latin in 1584 by Scipio Gentili, an Italian 
refugee, a dedication, also in Latin, to Queen Elizabeth, in which 
the translator boldly claims for her these honours. Elizabeth is 
addressed in this exordium as ‘‘ the greatest image on earth of the 
sacred splendour of the Heavenly King.” She alone, sole glory of 
ancient valour, fulfils the conditions of the dedication. She is the 
maiden Knight, true rival of Godfrey. Like him, she has given 
orders to cleanse the profaned altars of the temple, while ‘‘ Thames 
shall scorn the threats of raging Tiber.” She it is who curbs mighty 
nations with the reins of Justice and peaceful Godliness. She, 
lastly, with weighty words and throne of might, upholds the senate 
of the elders. 

This translation of Gentili’s attracted immediate attention among 
the learned, and secured him a foremost place among the Jittératewrs 
of the day. It was frequently reprinted, and the dedication of so 
celebrated a work in this form to Elizabeth was such a tacit compli- 
ment to her learning, and open declaration of her renown in Europe, 
as could not fail of being peculiarly acceptable. It produced, in all 
probability, a substantial acknowledgment, and well might set the 
fashion of regarding her as intended for the true realisation of all 
that was typified by Godfrey of Bulloigne. 

No occasion arose, however, for some years to come which brought 
Tasso very prominently before the English public, or could be held 
to suggest any rivalry between him and English poets. But the 
struggle between native and foreign productions grew more bitter as 
the close of the century drew near. The desire to rival the Italians’ 
and raise English literature to an equally high place in fashionable 
estimation was one of the keenest spurs to fame among English 
literary men. The Faérie Queen was avowedly undertaken by Spenser 
in emulation of the Orlando Furioso, and, as he confesses to Gabriel 
Harvey, “‘ with hope to over go” it. Yet, however much admired by 4 


1 A somewhat similar feeling, directed principally against Du Bartas, existed with 
respect to French literature also. 
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certain literary set, the Fuérie Queen, probably owing to the elaborate 
archaism of the language, was never exactly popular or very widely 
read; still less had it attained to any reputation abroad. It was 
now completely eclipsed by the publication in 1595 of Sir John 
Harrington’s licentious rendering of the Orlando Furioso, which, 
dedicated to the Queen in terms of extravagant laudation, was known 
to have caused her much gratification. A storm of mingled admira- 
tion and disapproval was raised by this translation. The existing 
jealousy of foreign writers was deepened by the public applause, and 
a strong impulse was given to the old design of outdoing the Italians 
on their own ground (which, it may be observed, was never the 
drama). In an invocation prefixed to Spenser’s Amoretti, published 
in 1595, Spenser is implored to enter the lists again, 


“ And with thy wit illustrate England’s fame, 
Daunting thereby our neighbour’s ancient pride, 
That do for poesie, challenge chiefest name.” 


Meantime the tide of translations flowed on apace. Among others 
which appeared during the last years of the century may be noted a 
rough metrical version by R. C. (Richard Carew) of the first four 
cantos of the Gerusalemme Liberata, 1594, interpaged with the 
Italian; more than one edition of part of the Aminta, and one or two 
of Tasso’s prose dialogues. Then, in 1598, appeared R. T.’s version, 
already alluded to, of Marriage and Wiving, containing that reference 
to the “soundless ocean” of the Queen’s perfections which is the 
theme of the 80th Sonnet. No English version, so far as can be 
ascertained, has survived from this period of the dialogue of 
Il Messagiero, in which Tasso sets forth his theory of the familiar 
spirit, As the most famous of his Dialogues, it was almost cer- 
tainly accessible to English readers in a translation. In any case, 
however, the circumstances of this remarkable delusion on the part 
of so great a poet would be familiar to all travellers in Italy, and 
brought back as an interesting item of news to his English admirers. 
It is precisely the kind of story to be readily caught up and repeated 
even in circles where the poet’s name would otherwise be quite 
unknown, much in the same way as stories about Byron ran riot at 
one time everywhere on the continent. 

The desire to possess the Gerusalemme complete in English was 
only whetted by the fragments already produced, and when Fairfax 
published his translation, in 1600, under the title of Godfrey of 
Bulloigne ; or, the Recoverie of Jerusalem, it took the reading world, 
including, we may well believe, Shakespeare himself, by storm. 

The version was preceded by the Allegory, from which quotations 
have been made above, and the dedication, “To her High Majesty,” 
hailed Elizabeth as identical with the symbolical Understanding of 
the argument : 
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“ Wit’s rich triumph, Wisedom’s glory, 
Art’s chronicle, Learning’s storie ; ” 


and as the true embodiment of that highest theme for the trumpet 
of fame set forth in the exploits of Godfrey : 


“ Fame fills the world no more with lies, 
But busied in your histories 
Her trumpet those true wonders soundeth.” 


That her name nowhere occurs in the epic is thus accounted for by 


the poet : 
‘“‘ Her hand, ber lap, her vesture’s hem 
Muse touch not, for polluting them ; 
All that is hers is pure, clear, holy.” 


Nothing could be more adroit. 

But to fit the poem to an interpretation so foreign to the author's 
intention, more was needed. ‘The translation, nowhere very literal, 
varies in some places considerably and even wilfully from the original, 
Fairfax was a strong anti-Papist. Like Scipio Gentili before him, 
he saw in the conquest of the Holy Sepulchre and the defeat of the 
Turks an allegory of the struggle with the Papacy which had been 
in progress through all the later years of Elizabeth’s life. Tasso, 
though, of course, never dreaming of such an application as this, had 
done much to render it possible, by assigning to Jerusalem the 
mystic sense of ‘‘ Civil Happiness.” For during the fierce religious 
wars of the period, it might well seem that such civil happiness was 
synonymous with freedom from Papal control. And it cannot be 
denied that Elizabeth might more properly lay claim to the sceptre 
on earth and the lofty rule of the seas than any Italian prince of them 
all. Fairfax, then, to give but one illustration of his method, boldly 
banishes the “ magnanimo Alfonso” altogether, and not only replaces 
him by “ noble princes” (the members of the Protestant alliance, in 
fact), but charges them to save the pilgrim muses “from rock of 
ignorance and error’s wave,” dangers which his readers would not be 
in the least likely to misunderstand. 

With all his care, it seems he was not quite satisfied with the 
Protestant and Elizabethan dress he had bestowed on the translation. 
The poem went to press, and the first copies were struck off when 
he awoke to the fact, or, more probably, had it pointed out to him, 
that the opening stanza, to which attention would naturally first be 
drawn, contained expressions unsuited to the train of thought he 
wished to suggest. In all the copies of the first edition which have 
been preserved a thin paper is pasted over this first stanza on which 
an amended version is printed. No motive has ever been detected 
for this troublesome alteration. Comparing the first reading, how- 
ever (which was preferred after Elizabeth’s death in subsequent 
editions), the alterations are seen to be just such as were requisite 
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to enforce the application of the Holy War to the struggle of 
Elizabeth with the Papacy. The ‘Turks and Morians ” are turned 
into “ the world’s great princes”; the “ soldiers wild, to brawls and 
mutine prest” become the “scattered train” brought under one 
standard ; the “ glorious war ”—-an expression hardly applicable to 
Elizabeth’s tortuous diplomacy—becomes “ that brave achievement,” 
and lastly the ‘‘ godly knight ” is transformed into the ‘‘ great chief.” 

With all its many beauties of rendering, with the prestige con- 
ferred by the name of the great author, and with the sustained 
interest of the argument, so acceptable by reason of the interpreta- 
tion assumed for it, to national vanity, this translation of Fairfax 
took rank at once as one of the greatest literary achievements of 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

The translator had dexterously fostered the notion, introduced by 
the learned Scipio sixteen years before, that Tasso had consciously or 
unconsciously conceived in Godfrey of Bulloigne a hero whose 
perfections and achievements were but a foreshadowing of those of 
Elizabeth herself. In her acceptance of the dedication, Elizabeth 
had bestowed on it the mark of her gracious recognition. Shake- 
speare may well have had a passing desire to win laurels of far 
higher value in the world’s estimation than the drama at that time 
afforded, by illustrating England’s fame in the person of her greatest 
sovereign. It is hardly possible to realise in the present day the 
immeasurable gulf in popular esteem that would separate in that age 
a struggling play-writer and actor from the scholarly author of such 
a work as Godfrey of Bulloigne. What more natural than that it 
should awaken in Shakespeare an honest consciousness of inferiority ? 
What more noble than the expression in these particular sonnets, 
occasioned as we believe by the honours accorded to the masterpiece 
of the alien poet, of the most frank and generous appreciation of a 
contemporary which the whole course of Elizabethan literature can 
show ? 

But it will be objected, Tasso died in 1595, whereas according to 
this theory the Sonnets speak of him as living in 1600. Mr. Massey 
has noted in Sonnet 86 the peculiarity of a change of tense and 
deduces that Marlowe (whom he claims for the rival poet) died 
“between the past and present of the writer. Shakespeare identifies 
the man and his work in his inclusive, unifying, fusive manner, which 
somewhat tends to confuse the present with the past, unless we dis- 
tinguish them very carefully.” Now, such a variation in tense is pre- 
cisely what might be expected in alluding to a recent translation of 
an author not long dead. The author and translator would generally 
Speaking be merged in one, yet reference to one or the other 
separately might rise to the surface. In any case, there is nothing 
uncommon in the use of the present tense as relating to the tendency 
of a deceased writer’s work in glorifying his patron. 


ptt Po race at es A grat 
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It may be noted that Shakespeare in Sonnets 78, 79, and 82 seems 
to speak less in a purely personal sense than as the mouthpiece of 
native English literature as contrasted with the over valued foreign 
article. It is in such a sense that he can write: 


“ So oft have I invoked thee for my Muse 
And found such fair assistance in my verse 
As every alien pen hath got my use.” 


And again in allusion to the height of popularity attained by the 
recent foreign translations dedicated to the Queen : 


“ Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace, 
But now my gracious numbers are decayed 
And my sick Muse doth give another place.” 


And again in Sonnet 82, the opening lines suggest a national rather 
than a personal interpretation : 
“T grant thou wert not married to my Muse, 

And therefore mayest without attaint o’erlook 

The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject.” 

In Sonnet 83 it is impossible not to be struck by a verbal co- 

incidence in the lines: 


‘“‘ But I impair not beauty, being mute 
When others would give life and bring a tomb,”! 


as referring to the action of the Gerusalemme Liberata centred 
round the Holy Sepulchre. The line is singularly obscure apart 
from this interpretation. 

To conclude. It has been shown that Tasso satisfies all the con- 
ditions traced in the Sonnets at the commencement as fulfilling the 
description of Shakespeare's rival. An “alien pen,” gifted with vast 
stores of learning, and with fame, before which Shakespeare could 
shrink back in unfeigned humility, he was avowedly under the 
guidance and inspiration of spirits, of an “ affable-familiar ghost,” 
who held daily and nightly discourse with him, as testified by his 
most intimate friends, “ above a mortal pitch.” He was known in 
England through the medium of translations which skilfally repre- 
sented him as deeply impressed with the virtues of the maiden 
Queen, and spending all his might to produce in the maiden knight 
a reflection of her glory and achievements. Shakespeare had 
intended to immortalise his patron and abandoned the idea. If 
Milton could plan dramas, Shakespeare might meditate an epic. 


1 Another play on words introducing the rival’s name has been suggested in the 


lines— 
“ Hearing you praised, I say ‘’ 7s so, ’tis true’ ” 


and it is impossible to deny that such a covert pun would be eminently after 
Shakespeare’s manner. 
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We know that neither purpose was carried out, and can see the 
reason why each of these great poets should abandon a task unsuited 
to his genius. But Shakespeare, having promised his patron the 
work, is driven to find a plain excuse for his backwardness, and he 
finds it in the favour accorded by his Sovereign to the “‘ admirable 
poem of Jerusalem, comparable to the best of the ancients,”’ in which 
her “ matchless virtues” are already shadowed by his rival, “ Tasso, 
the wonder of Italy.” She had, in fact, veritably by her countenance 
“filled up his line.” Shakespeare professes his inability to do better, 


and the matter ends. 
G. A. Leicu. 


1 Samuel Daniel, Defence of Ryme. 





SAVING AND LENDING BANKS. 


Ir is said that the Government is now intending to reduce the rate 
of interest allowed to the saving banks. This reduction may he 
warranted from the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s point of view, as 
he can borrow any amount of money on Exchequer Bills at a far less 
rate of interest than that which is given to the saving banks. But, 
on the other hand, the depositors in the saving banks might well 
say the trustees of the banks and the National Debt Commissioners 
should find investments for their funds at the best rate of interest 
that is to be had with safety and utility. There are many different 
ways in which the Government could make investments in perma- 
nent and remunerative works and improvements, both public and 
private, at the reasonable rate of say 4 per cent., indeed the whole 
of the saving bank deposits might be invested to better advantage 
than in Consols. Therefore, instead of reducing the interest on 
saving bank deposits, the trustees and the National Debt Commis- 
sioners should devise some new system of lending and advancing the 
bank funds to individuals and companies upon satisfactory securities 
and properties outside of the Government. 

Some years ago the writer, ‘being a saving bank trustee, when he 
was visiting Germany, took the opportunity of making inquiry as to 
the manner of conducting saving banks in that country, and found 
that the banks there were, and are, conducted on a much better 
system than here. The banks are conducted by the people them- 
selves on a plan which was devised by Dr. Schulze, of Delitzsch, in 
1850. The first of these banks was begun by ten artisans, who 
were out of work at the time, as trade was depressed ; so, by Dr. 
Schulze’s advice, they formed themselves into an association for 
mutual credit, and agreed to stand by one another with their means 
and substance. Thus the mighty and prosperous system of People’s 
Banks was begun and developed. ‘There are now about 3500 of 
these banks in Germany, with 1,500,000 members, and about 
£50,000,000 of capital and deposits. This capital is turned over 
three times a year in loans and advances to the industrious people 
engaged in all kinds of works and manufactures, agricultural and 
skilful. By this means the Germans have the advantage over the 
workpeople of this country. They are very thrifty, and put their 
savings into banks of their own, and any individuals or companies 
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whom their committees of management approve of, can obtain such 
advances of capital as they can make a good use of, at reasonable 
interest, in the trades they are accustomed with, or in manufacturing 
companies. Since these banks were started, the working classes of 
Germany have made most wonderful progress, as is well known, in 
making goods, so much so that they are running the manufacturers 
of this country very hard even in our own markets. The People’s 
Banks, which supply the capital to the producers, are the mainstay 
of the German industries, and if we do not at once get up banks of 
the same kind in this country we may be beaten on our own ground ; 
but it is to be hoped a popular system of banking will be established 
in Britain, so as to encourage our small industries. 

The Americans were not slow in taking a lesson from the German 
banks. The Government of the State of Massachusetts sent over an 
official gentleman to inquire and report upon the People’s Banks of 
Germany. I have seen a copy of that report in the British Museum, 
which is well worth consulting. Upon that report, the States put 
their saving banks on a system based on the German banks. That 
is to say, the deposits of savings are invested by the bank trustees 
in local investments which are sanctioned by Government officials. 
These officials are at liberty to supervise and look into the business 
of the saving banks whenever they please. The banks must publish 
full particulars of their affairs and assets regularly. The amount of 
money in these saving banks puts the saving banks of this country 
into the shade. But if our Government would place our saving 
banks in such a sound and useful position as the saving banks of 
the United States and Germany, the industries and trades of Britain 
would take tremendous strides in advance. 

There is plenty of capital in this country for any given purpose ; 
but, unfortunately, it is not come-at-able by the working classes here 
as it is in certain other countries. For instance, the Government 
of France is just now in the act of making new arrangements with 
the Bank of France, whereby even the peasantry and small traders 
are to be accommodated with loans and advances to encourage all 
their industries on the same terms of interest and discounts as the 
large capitalists of that country. There’s an example for the Bank 
of England! It is not to be expected that the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street will willingly follow the example of the Banlk of 
France; but the British Board of Trade may see the necessity of 
throwing off bank monopoly and opening the banking system of this 
country to Free Trade, since a leading member of the Government 
has said that trade and commerce deserves the first consideration. 
If we had free banking and an expansive note currency of national 
notes, or bank notes based on consols, and payable in national notes 
on demand, Britain could command the best trade in the world. 

The real use of banks is to distribute money, and lend it out at a 
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profit—not to hoard it up, as is supposed and acted upon by the big 
banks, which have a great amount of capital locked up in reserve, 
like dead stock. If we had free competition in banking, the same 
as in other businesses, the banks would be obliged to lend their money 
out to their customers more liberally. It must be remembered it is 
not gold they lend out, but only their credit and the credit which 
their depositors give, coupled with the capital of their shareholders. 
Where a bank has the privilege of issuing bank notes, they cost little 
or nothing, while they obtain interest for all the notes in circula- 
tion, and save as much by being enabled to keep notes for “till 
money,” instead of coin or Bank of England notes. All banks 
should have liberty to issue notes, if properly secured, as good paper 
money is proved by experience to be preferable to gold coin, which 
is so very unstable and unreliable, and only serviceable for foreign 
‘exchange. Gold and silver bullion is international money. 

From a statement made in the Zimes by Mr. Parker, Consul of 
the United States, at Birmingham, it appears there are 11,900 
banks in the United States, having 9,000,000 depositors, with 
deposits to the amount of £886,244,000. Only a few banks are 
situate beyond tide-water, and, consequently, all the vast business 
which their very existence involves is confined to a narrow fringe 
along the North Atlantic coast. (It is remarkable that it was in 
these Protectionist States that Mr. McKinley got his support, while 
the Western States, where the banks are few and the farmers are 
most numerous, Mr. Bryan got his support, which tells a tale!) In 
that country, as a whole, the payments for retail transactions were 
58°9 per cent. by cheques and orders, and 41°1 in cash. A national 
bank may be organised wherever five, or more, resident stock-holders 
subscribe and pay up any sum above £10,000 as capital. Reports 
have to be frequently made and published. The average rate of divi- 
dends for all the national banks of the United States for 1894 was just 
5 per cent. Bank stock is widely distributed ; the number of share- 
holders probably exceeding 1,000,000, and it is an interesting fact 
that, out of 3,618,084 shares of State banks, 481,098, or nearly 
13 per cent., are owned by women. 

In comparison with the number of banks in America and the 
great facilities they afford to the public, the cramped and confined 
system of banking in this country is a mockery of what banking 
ought to be. The fact is there are no banks here for retailers, 
small traders, and the working classes at all. It is true there are 
saving banks, but they merely “ gather in the pennies of the poor,” 
as Cobbett said, and lock them up with the Government to prevent 
the people helping themselves. Now, there should be banks to 
enable the people to turn their own money to the best account in their 
own industries. There are £163,000,000 of savings in the hands of 
the National Debt Commissioners. Some system should be adopted 
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so as to lend out this money amongst the people it belongs to. If 
that large sum were to be lent out in moderate sums, and distributed 
amongst parties who could and would set about manufacturing such 
goods as they could make, or otherwise employ the money usefully, 
they would soon succeed in keeping out many of the goods “ made 
in Germany,” and increase our own home trade, which would be 
better than any foreign market for us. We can kill McKinleyism. 

Now for the practical part of this article. After seeing what has 
been done in other countries in the way of banking, along with other 
gentlemen, I helped to establish an Investment Bank in a manufac- 
turing town of 20,000 inhabitants, with which I was connected. 
The bank was established in 1875, under the Companies’ Act, 1862, 
Table A, which gives great facilities for forming such banks. The 
capital is £12,000, about £4000 of which is now paid up; the shares 
are £10 each (but £5 shares seem to be more convenient, with £1 
paid up at first). The deposits came in regularly, and now amount 
to £80,000. We gave 3 per cent. for deposits, and lent out the 
money mostly to working men to build or buy dwelling-houses for 
themselves, at the current rates of interest. That bank has been 
very successful, and has yielded a dividend of fully 10 per cent. per 
annum to the shareholders. I am engaged in starting another bank 
of the same kind in Glasgow, which has to be carried on for general 
banking purposes. I strongly recommend the establishment of banks 
on the same plan in other towns, to enable the people to help them- 
selves and to improve and increase the trade of this country with 
the money which is now lying dormant in savings banks. 


Rosert Ewen. 





RENT, INTEREST, AND PROFITS. 


“THE produce of labour,” wrote Adam Smith many years ago, 
“‘ constitutes natural recompense, or wages of labour.” ‘The guilty 
thieves of Europe,” writes Ruskin in more recent times, *‘ are the 
capitalists, that is to say, people who live by percentages on the 
labour of others, instead of by fair wages for their own. ll social 
evils . . . . arise out of this pillage of the labourer by the idler.” 
Upon the principles expressed by these two writers—.c¢., that the 
labourer is entitled to the full produce of his labour, and that the 
profits of capital are simply so much stolen from the workers, rests, 
to a very large extent, the whole fabric of modern Socialism. To 
abolish Rent, Interest, and Profits, that ‘three-fold conduit” by 
which the owners of the “means of production” are enabled to 
draw upon the reservoirs of wealth which labour is ever toiling 
to fill, that “pillage of industry by idleness,” this is the first step 
which every Socialist holds must be taken, before the way can be 
opened to a higher and better national life. And many other 
would-be social reformers, who cannot bring themselves to accept 
the Socialist teaching in general, yet upon this point hold the same 
views. 

Now, with the question of constructive Socialism—i.c., the re- 
organisation of society upon the basis of communal ownership of the 
means of production, I have at present nothing to do. I propose, 
in this paper, to confine myself to first principles, to examine into the 
economic conditions which are the cause of the existence of rent, 
interest, and profits, and to consider to what extent (if at all) the 
assertion that these of necessity imply a robbery of labour can be 
justified. 

For the sake of brevity we may reduce the three terms which we 
have to consider (viz., rent, interest, and profits) to two only: rent 
and interest. For the vague expression “ profits ” covers a number of 
various forms of return, most of which should correctly be ranked as 
interest, some as insurance against risk, others, again, as monopoly 
or patent rights, while still others might justly come under the 
heading of wages. Cases of the three last-named types must, as 4 
rule, be judged each upon its own merits; only when “ profits” 
really means interest can we, by treating it as such, pursue our 
inquiry upon broad, general lines. 
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Leaving out of the discussion, then, these particular cases of 
profits, rent and interest remain. These, says the Socialist, are the 
methods by which the capitalist defrauds the worker. Is his 
contention, or is it not, correct ? 

Rent, in economic language, means what is usually called ground 
rent, i.¢c., rent paid for the use of land; interest, the return to all 
other forms of investment. (Thus a part, at least, of the commonly- 
styled rent of houses or shops is, in the economic sense, interest.) 
Many people—some Socialists among them—are accustomed to 
think of these two forms of income as substantially alike, in the 
conditions giving rise to them, and in their effects upon industrial 
and social affairs, as having, in fact, a mere nominal difference, more 
for the sake of convenience than for anything else. This, however, 
is a grave mistake. There is a difference, a wide difference, between 
them, a difference ‘so radical that in no case can any conclusions 
arrived at concerning the one be safely asserted of the other. To 
prove that interest is robbery is no guarantee that rent is robbery 
also, and vice versd; each must be examined and approved or 
condemned upon its own merits. 

Let us take interest first. It is usually defined in popular 
language as money paid for the use of money, or money’s worth. 
Suppose a sum of £1000 invested so as to bring in £50 per annum; 
that is to say, paid over to some person who agrees to pay in return 
£50 every year so long as he keeps it. The owner thus will be able 
to draw £50 each year without in the slightest degree encroaching 
upon his capital, At the end of twenty years he will have drawn an 
amount equal to the sum he first invested, while the original £1000 
still remains intact ; in other words, his capital will have doubled 
itself without any effort on his part. Whence, then, comes this new 
access of wealth ? And if one man gain by such a transaction, must 
not some other man or men suffer a corresponding loss? 

Can money breed? Certainly not, says the Socialist. If a man 
have £1000, and draw £50, it is plain that he can only have £950 
left; should he have more, it can only be at the expense of some 
one else. Consequently, a capitalist who invests a sum of money in 
any undertaking is justly entitled to receive just that sum back 
again (with perhaps some small addition as compensation for the risk 
incurred), and nothing more. Let us apply this principle to a few 
examples of ordinary business transactions in which capital and 
interest are involved, and see how it works out. 

A, having £1000, employs it in building a house, which he lets to 
B for £50 a year. (For the sake of simplicity, we will leave the 
question of the ground rent of the land on which the house stands, 
and also the expense of keeping the building in repair out of 
consideration.) B remains A’s tenant for twenty years, at the end 
of which time he will have paid the latter the sum of £1000, the 
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full value of the house. To whom then, in justice, ought it to 
belong ? to A or to B? 

The superficial thinker, especially if he or she have dabbled in 
“anti-usury ” literature, may be inclined to answer, to B. The 
latter has paid A £1000, the full value of the house, and therefore 
it should be his. Otherwise, A would have the £1000 and the 
house as well, while B would have nothing, which is obviously 
unfair. 

But suppose this view of the case to be adopted, and the exchange 
effected. What, then, is the position of the two parties? A has 
indeed received £1000, and B a house worth £1000; but has B 
received nothing more? A moment's consideration will suggest the 
reply. Over and above the house which he now obtains, in return 
for the £1000 he has paid to A, he has had the use of it, with all its 
‘advantages of shelter and convenience for twenty years. Had not A— 
or one or other of the capitalists of the class represented by A— 
expended his capital in building the house, B, when he wished to 
find a home for himself and his family, would have been obliged to 
either buy or build one for himself. If he had had the capital in 
hand at the beginning of the twenty years, he might have found it 
advantageous to do so in any case—though many wealthy men often 
find it more convenient to live in hired dwellings ; but if not, he 
would have been obliged to wait until he had saved a sufficient sum. 
If he had saved £50 a year—the sum he paid A— it would have been 
twenty years before he could build his house, And where would he 
have lived in the meantime ? 7 

I say nothing of the complications that would arise in the event 
of B only remaining a portion of the twenty years in the house, say 
five years, and, on the strength of this, claiming to be the owner of 
one-fourth of its value, complications which would grow more and 
more involved as the fractional claims of successive tenants con- 
tinued to accumulate. But from this example, in whatever way we 
regard it, it is plain that the interest paid by B to A is in return 
for a distinct advantage received by the former over and apart from 
the possession of the house. Hence, by such an exchange as has 
been suggested, A would be defrauded and B obtain an unfair 
advantage. A’s claim, therefore, to receive more than his original 
investment is perfectly just. 

Take another case. A plants an orchard, and waits four or five 
years, until the trees come into bearing, before he can obtain any 
return for his labour. He then lets it to B, who pays him a certain 
so-called rent—really interest—for it. After.a few years, the 
amount paid by B equals the value of the capital—either in money 
or in labour—originally expended by A. Should A then, in justice, 
hand the orchard over to B? 

Why does B pay interest to A? Not necessarily on account of 
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A’s ownership of the land ; there may be thousands of acres, equally 
fertile and equally favourably situated, to be had for nothing; in 
which case, indeed, B would pay no true (or ground) rent, but the 
interest would not be affected. B pays because, instead of having to 
plant his own trees and wait several years before he can make any 
profit from his labour, he has the advantage of the results of the 
productive forces of nature, originally set in rotion by the capital of 
A, and now come to maturity; and he would continue to pay while 
those forces continued to be exerted. In so doing, he suffers no 
injustice whatever, for the interest is not something taken from the 
rightful reward of his labour, but from a reservoir of wealth which 
A’s capital has connected, so to speak, with the channel through 
which that reward is drawn. And though A could not receive any 
return without the medium of B’s labour, at the same time, B’s 
reward would be smaller—indeed, for a time, at least, actually non- 
existent—but for the presence of A’s capital, or rather of the 
permanent results thereof. Thus B has obtained from A a lasting 
advantage, and, as in the former example, A’s claim to interest, as a 
return for such advantage, is perfectly just. 

We have thus two cases which, as is easily seen, are types of two 
large classes of investment in which interest may be shown to be 
economically defensible, and in no sense a robbery of the persons 
paying it. Let us take a third example, of a somewhat different 
sort. 

An old boatman, having saved a little money, invests it in a few 
boats, which he lets for hire to visitors to the neighbourhood. As 
his clients prefer to row themselves, he has no need to employ any 
labour beyond the comparatively small amount required to keep his 
boats in order, which may be left out of consideration. He has 
plenty of customers, and makes a decent livelihood—that is to say, 
his capital brings him in good interest. But this interest cannot be 
derived from the earnings of labour, for practically no labour at all 
is employed in obtaining it. Shall we say that when the amount 
received in hire equals the price paid for the boats, the owner, having 
received his capital back, should give them up? To whom should 
he give them? This, of course, is an extreme example ; in the vast 
majority of cases the productive power brought into existence by the 
expenditure of capital requires the constant exertion of labour to 
enable it to do its work. But the principle involved is precisely the 
same, from the condition in which labour is responsible for almost 
the whole of the production, and capital for hardly anything, down 
to the one we have been considering, where labour almost reaches 
the vanishing point; a source of wealth, apart from the exertions 
of labour, has been brought into play, and it is from this that inte- 
rest is drawn. 

Money, it is true, cannot breed, cannot multiply itself. Put away 
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a thousand sovereigns in a safe, and they will not produce a single 
sovereign more while the world stands. But—and this point is 
important—the man who possesses money can at will exchange it for 
a form of wealth which may be used to produce, through the working 
of natural agencies, more wealth, which, in its turn, may be exchanged 
for more money. And thus it is that the lender of money—barren 
in itself though it be—the investor of capital of any kind, can claim 
interest, for in transferring his capital to another he is transferring, 
not merely the large sum which changes hands at the time, but the 
potentiality of further production of wealth, a key to unlock the 
hidden stores of nature. 

We are now in a position to reply to a part, at least, of the 
Socialist assertion. ‘‘ Interest,” to use the words of Henry George, 
“‘springs from the power of increase which the reproductive forces 
of nature and the, in effect, analogous capacity for exchange give to 
capital. It is not an arbitrary, but a natural thing; it is not the 
result of a particular social organisation, but of laws of the universe 
which underlie society. It is therefore just.” 

So much, then, for interest. We have now to consider our second 
factor, rent. 

As interest is popularly, though, strictly speaking, not altogether 
correctly, defined as money (or wealth) paid for the use of capital, so 
rent may be defined as wealth paid for the use of land. In each case the 
user receives a distinct advantage, a potentiality of wealth, for which 
he pays a portion of the profit arising therefrom to the person from 
whom he received it. Capital is either in a form which causes cer- 
tain natural productive forces to be brought into play, or, what 
amounts to the same thing, can at will be changed into such form; 
land, on the other hand, is the ultimate origin of all wealth. In 
both cases a source of benefit passes from the lender (if we may use 
the term) to the borrower. Wherein, then, lies the difference between 
rent and interest ? 

To answer this we must clearly define what we mean both by land 
and by capital. Without attempting to enter into the almost 
interminable discussion upon this subject in which economists have 
indulged, it will be quite sufficient for our purposes to say that 
capital is wealth devoted to further production, this wealth, of course, 
having itself been produced by the exertions of labour, with or 
without the assistance of some previously existing capital, which, in 
its turn, must have been similarly produced. By land, we mean the 
available surface of the earth in its natural, unimproved condition, 
and, generally speaking, as far above and below that surface as is 
ordinarily attainable by human endeavour. (Note the words “ in is 
natural, unimproved condition,” any modifications upon it due to the 
hand of man come economically under the heading of capital.) 

Here at once then we perceive a wide and unchangeable difference 
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between the two forms of wealth. Capital is the product of human 
exertions, and by every law of justice and morality belongs to those 
who have produced it, or to their rightful successors in its owner- 
ship. Land, on the contrary, owes nothing to human effort; it is 
the work of the Creator and rightfully belongs—to whom ? To this 
question there can be but one answer. Unless we are prepared 
either to assert that the Creator of the world has designed it for the 
possession of a select few of the creatures whom He has placed in it, 
so that the vast majority, being unprovided for, can make use of it 
only during the good will of their more favoured fellows ; or, dis- 
carding any idea of a Creator or of His intentions towards His 
creatures, affirm that the earth and the fulness thereof is the portion 
of him who can take and hold it—and, vw victis /—-we can honestly 
reach only one conclusion. Humanity, the whole race of mankind, is 
the only real owner of the soil; the title of the wealthiest duke is 
neither better nor worse than that of the beggar. 

Thus rent, unlike interest, which is a return arising from a source 
of wealth which owes its existence to the exertions of the capitalist, 
is simply a toll levied by one section of the community for the use of 
that which, in justice, should be the property of all, an infringement 
of common rights, a robbery of the many for the benefit of the few. 
In this connection, the contention of the Socialist is absolutely correct. 

It may indeed be argued, most of the present landholders have 
bought their lands and paid for them with money honestly earned. 
Are they not then justly entitled to them? But the obvious 
rejoinder is: Who gave the persons from whom they bought them 
the right to sell? A wrong privilege, wrong in itself, does not 
become a right because it is paid for with good money. ‘The fact 
that a few years ago, in the Southern States of America, men bought 
slaves with money which was justly their own, gave them no real 
moral right to the bodies of those slaves. And the fact that a longer 
or shorter time ago certain individuals believed themselves at liberty to 
sell, and other individuals to buy, portions of the universal property of 
the human race, does not in the slightest degree invalidate the claim 
of the whole body of the shareholders at the present time. 

More plausible, perhaps, is the contention that as the individual 
ownership of certain portions of the earth’s surface has for a long 
time been allowed by law—and law is generally supposed to be the 
expression of the collective will of the people, therefore the people 
themselves have waived their collective rights over such portions and 
handed them over to individuals ; in short, that the original tities 
now vest in the present holders. But setting aside the fact that it 
is very doubtful indeed if the collective will of the people ever had 
at any time any opportunity of expressing itself definitely upon such 
a subject as the ownership of land, it is plain that such an expression, 
allowing it to have been shown, could at the most only bind those 
VoL. 147.—No, 2. re) 
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living at the time, but could have no possible hold over succeeding 
generations. A man may, perhaps, part with his own rights as a 
human being, but he can have no power over those of his children 
and grandchildren. But in truth the argument cuts both ways, for 
if the will of the people, a few years ago, gave the right to own land 
to a few individuals, that same will can, without question, recall that 
right to-morrow. 

““We hold these truths to be self-evident,” wrote the authors of 
the American Declaration of Independence, “that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” From whatever point of view we regard these “ rights ;” 
whether, with the American patriots, we believe them to be inherent 
in every man by virtue of his manhood, or whether we look upon 
them simply as social conventions arising out of mutual agreements 
between individuals which have grown up during the formation of 
society, matters but little ; once let them be admitted (and there are 
few who would venture to deny them, theoretically at least), and the 
absolute ownership of land by individuals stands instantly condemned. 
For, if we consider these rights to be “ natural,” something apart 
from political and social institutions, then, since it is absurd to con- 
ceive of any one human being as born with a larger share of them 
than his fellows, no one individual can have a better claim to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness than have all the rest. On this 
ground all men are equal. But, as land is absolutely essential to 
life, for one man to dictate to his fellows upon what terms they shall 
use it is virtually to dictate to them the conditions upon which they 
shall live, to deprive them of a privilege to which they are entitled 
equally with himself. Grant “ natural rights,” and private ownership 
of land becomes a direct and immoral violation of them. On the 
other hand, if we regard these rights as of merely human origin 
that each member of society is entitled to claim the privileges we 
have named only so far as society itself, in the course of its organi- 
sation, has declared it advisable that he should do, still, it is quite 
safe to say that the consensus of human opinion is in favour of 
granting the right of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to all 
who have not forfeited such right by some transgression of law. And 
by private ownership of land, as we have seen, that right is denied 
to all but the select few. The position of the landowner, however, 
viewed from the standpoint of the merely social origin of human 
rights is, if possible, even more precarious than if we regard them 
as inherent in nature, for, to the fact that it is in itself illogical and 
immoral is added that it exists entirely on sufferance, and may be 
abolished at any moment, on no other ground than the will of the 
majority of his fellows for the time being, without any possibility of 
the morality of such action being challenged. ‘Truly, the theory of 
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the “social contract” is occasionally a dangerous weapon wherewith 
to defend worn-out class privileges ! 

The point, then, that we have reached is that the ownership of 
land by individuals is directly opposed to the first principles of social 
justice, a violation of those rights to which all men are universally 
admitted to be entitled, whether by virtue of their humanity, or by 
the general consent of their fellows, duly expressed; and that rent, 
payment for the use of land, is simply a toll levied by a certain class 
upon mankind at large for the use of natural gifts, the rightfal 
possession of all men, which are improperly withheld. Here then is 
a social evil, a national wrong, against which, to use the words of 
Michael Davitt, the people should be taught to hurl all their strength. 
What other wrongs, apart from the huge sum levied every year upon 
the earnings of labour and capital (amounting in Great Britain to 
over £200,000,000 sterling) this iniquitous system constantly inflicts 
upon civilisation I have not space here to discuss; but I may express 
my conviction, growing deeper with each succeeding year, that, until 
this question is taken in hand, and our system of land-tenure 
thoroughly reformed, all other efforts at social regeneration will be 
doomed to inevitable failure. 

To sum up. Interest, as we have seen, arises from the increase 
of wealth produced by the forces of nature which are brought into 
play by the application of capital, owing its origin to human effort, 
together with the potentialities of exchange which exist between its 
various forms, and is therefore perfectly defensible both on moral 
and on economic grounds. ‘The Socialist contention that ‘interest 
is robbery ” is therefore unjustified by facts, and that system of 
attack upon modern social evils, so far as regards the present 
question, is founded upon an untenable basis. Rent, however, is on 
quite a different footing, and is simply the tribute exacted by one 
class from the mass of mankind for the use of that which justly 
belongs to all, and which can by no possible right be withheld. A 
system that every year draws millions from industry to pay over to 
idleness, that denies to men the use of natural opportunities (the 
free inheritance of all), that declares the very soil of the earth to be 
the property of this or that individual, so that the rest of his fellows 
may only exist upon it at his will and upon his conditions; that 
cramps enterprise, hampers trade, and, in creating the millionaire, 
creates also his inevitable antithesis, the pauper ; for such a system 
Wwe can find no denunciation too severe, no opposition too uncom- 
promising. Here lies the root of most of the evil conditions which 
beset the social life of to-day ; here, sooner or later, must centre the 
fight between the forces of democracy and class-privilege, of liberty 
and serfdom; and here must be struck the blow that shall gain the 
victory for the cause of freedom, righteousness, and justice. 
Austin Souru. 





LUNACY REFORM. 


Ir is almost an established principle that no great reform affecting 
the human race, no important discovery in any direction, is purely 
accidental, or has ever been accomplished without much labour and 
patient waiting and watching. There are exceptions to the rule, to 
be sure, but they are few and far between. When the idea has been 
conceived, not only have plans and projects to be carefully and 
accurately worked out in every detail, but time must be given to let 
them come to maturity. Immediate results cannot be looked for. 
The plant has to take root and establish itself, that in due season it 
may blossom and bear fruit. Had any of the great labourers in the 
field of research been less resolute, or less patient, than they were, 
their names would not have come down to us as benefactors of 
mankind. 

One who attempts to bring about some fundamental change, or, as 
the phrase goes, sweeping reform, social or political, may be likened 
to a solitary traveller in a desert who toils laboriously along, con- 
tending against apparently insurmountable difficulties, but who- has 
in his possession an unerring compass—the immutable truth to guide 
him on his way. Firm of purpose, and knowing he is on the right 
track, he holds his course resolutely to the end. The possibility of 
the march of improvement cannot be doubted; it is no mere plati- 
tude to say every man has it in his power to accelerate that march 
by the becoming use of his God-given faculties; by exercising his 
influence in his own sphere towards educating the heart and 
strengthening the intellect of man. There is a very old pronounce- 
ment about a sound mind in a sound body; these are the essentials 
to human happiness, though they cannot always secure it; while, in 
the pursuit of what the world calls pleasure, mind and body are 
injuriously affected, often irretrievably ruined, by the improper or 
inordinate use of those very faculties, psychical and somatical, which 
God and nature intended for beneficent purposes, but which ignor- 
ance, self-indulgence, and moral depravity pervert, corrupt, and 
finally destroy. 

It is well known that the late Lord Shaftesbury, who was a true 
philanthropist, strove earnestly to purify the morals and to cope with 
the general debasement of his time. He deserved better success thar 
he attained, but the hour had not come; the public were not yet 
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aroused to the seriousness of the dangers he indicated. The voice 
crying in the wilderness was not hearkened to, and, surrounded as 
he was by unprogressive colleagues, his efforts were frustrated and 
came to nothing. Still, the records of his work remain to light us 
whereto we are going. The echoes of the voice in the wilderness are 
heard from afar. Evidence, accumulated since he strove to influence 
the public mind, proves how well and how accurately he gauged the 
current of events in the special department of the public service in 
which he laboured so long, and in which he was the most con- 
spicuous figure. 

After a protracted struggle characterised, on the one hand, by. 
official obstinacy, and on the other by the firm, resolute, and per- 
sistent action of the advocates of reform, including among them 
the above-named nobleman, the late Mr. Dillwyn, M.P., Dr. John 
Charles Bucknill, Dr. Mortimer Granville, and many other emi- 
nent authorities, the burning question of Lunacy Reform has, at 
last, forced itself upon public attention, and is now apparently 
within measurable distance of fulfilment. Two predominant features 
are embraced under the general head—namely, the great increase 
of the numbers of registered insane, and the evils inseparable 
from the system of private lunatic asylum keeping for profit. 
These two portentous facts have been held in the forefront of the 
controversy for more than a quarter of a century, thanks to the 
popular monthly Reviews which have freely opened their pages to 
the discussion of a subject which, though of the gravest general 
import in a humanitarian sense, cannot be considered as enlivening 
or attractive to the ordinary reader. It was essential, however, to 
thus, as it were, force the fighting by gaining the public ear through 
this medium, the more so because Blue Books, scientific Reviews, 
and medical and psychological Journals are not extensively read save 
by scientists, specialists, and a few other persons who take an active 
interest in such matters. Now, all through the controversy the 
chief paid officials of the Lunacy Departments have steadfastly 
maintained and proclaimed that the increase of numbers is only 
an apparent increase, and that private or proprietary asylums, kept 
for profit, are necessary evils. The incident that the Inspectors of 
Lunatics in Ireland, in four successive Parliamentary Reports (40th, 
41st, 42nd, and 43rd), in the most emphatic language acknowledged 
the reality and the magnitude of the increase may be set down as 
having occurred in a lucid interval of theirs. 

Every effort hitherto made to induce the legislature to take into 
intelligent consideration problems of such vital importance to the 
public weal has proved futile. True, Parliament made many 
vigorous attempts to deal with both these subjects, but invariably 
missed the mark. ‘The reason is not far to seek. Ministers and 
Parliament must look to the highly paid permanent public servants 
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for light and leading, for solid facts, not mere theories and vague 
generalities, upon which alone legislation can be based or justified. 
Tn every department of the State “‘the usual sources of informa- 
tion” are relied upon to suggest the necessity, if such there be, for 
altering, amending, or repealing the laws. It goes, therefore, with- 
out saying, that when the permanent heads of departments do not 
perform their duties well and truly, or when, either from policy, 
incapacity, prejudice, or any other cause, they fail to furnish sound 
and reliable information, Ministers whose official existence is tran- 
sient are powerless to act, unless, indeed, “the usual sources of 
information ” are supplemented by substantial evidence from with- 
out of an incontrovertible character. Even then, unless a Minister 
has a clear head, plenty of backbone, and a determination to do his 
duty fearlessly, he may be impelled by one cause or another, even 
by motives of policy, to act upon the ipse dixit of some permanent 
official of weak capacity, who is jealous of outward interference. 
It thus comes to pass that abortive legislation so often results. 

A brief retrospect is here necessary in order to bring before the 
reader the main facts in a clear and intelligible form. About 
thirty-five years ago the ever-increasing numbers of the insane 
caused grave anxiety and uneasiness. The late Lord Shaftesbury 
was then at the head of the Lunacy Board as Chairman, unpaid, 
a position he filled for forty-five years. Even before that time the 


subject engaged serious attention. Select Committees had con- 
sidered and reported upon it, and several Acts of Parliament were 
passed. Giving evidence before the Select Committee of 1859, Lord 
Shaftesbury, questioned as to the increase of lunacy, made a very 
impressive statement. Asked by Mr. Coningham, “Is it your 
opinion that there has not been an increase of lunacy in this 
country ?” (Question 51), he replied: 


“‘T am almost afraid of giving an opinion, as it may be the commence- 
ment of the most awful controversy, for there is a great difference of 
opinion on that point, because all the data preceding ,the year 1845 are 
so very indistinct, and even subsequently to that they are so few, and so 
mixed up with all those old chronic cases, that it is difficult to say what 
has been the increase; but since the Honourable Member has asked the 
question, I may as well give an answer here as at some future part of my 
examination. I will state my opinion, which is pretty well borne out by 
my brother Commissioners, and a good many others, that the increase of 
lunacy is certainly unquestionable, but it is not by any means in the ratio 
of the increase of the population.” 


How far this qualification applies will presently appear. At the 
time Lord Shaftesbury gave this evidence (1859) the registered 
insane were, in round numbers, 36,000 in England and Wales; they 
nave since increased to 94,081. At same date they numbered in 
Ireland, 6270; they are now 17,655. Going to Scotland the 
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registered insane were, in 1859, 4980; they are now 13,852. 
in tabular form the results are as follows : 


NumBer or REGISTERED INSANE. 





1859. 


| 


1895. | Increase in 36 years. 


= 


| i. | 
England .. . 36,000 94,081 | 58,081 
if 








17,655 | 11,385 
13,852 | 8,872 


| Ireland. ... 6,270 
| Scotland 
| 
| 





47,250 | 125,588 | 78,388 








This shows an average increase of 2176 for each of the thirty-six 
years in the United Kingdom, Ireland included. The phrase 
“ apparent increase” applied by the Lunacy Commissioners to these 
figures is, in one important sense, most appropriate; it is as 
“apparent” as the great pyramid, or as the sun at noonday in a 
clear sky. What ¢iey mean to convey is that, notwithstanding the 
facts and figures given in their own Official Reports, it is a mistake 
to suppose there is any material increase of the disease at all. 

In their most recent report to the Lord Chancellor (49th) 
they say: 

“Tn our last Report to your Lordship, we offered some considerations to 
combat the idea that insanity was largely on the increase in England and 
Wales ; and we reiterated our opinion that the undoubted large increase 
in the number of known lunatics was mainly due to causes other than 
increase of the disease of insanity in its more active forms, and we 
endeavoured to indicate some of those causes.” ' 


Now, to pin the Commissioners to their own words, here is their 
method of combatting the idea that insanity is increasing. 

They say : 

“There were on first of January last (1894) 92,067 lunatics, idiots, and 
persons of unsound mind recorded in the various returns, statutory and 
other, obtained by us in the usual manner. This number is 2245 in 
excess of the corresponding number on Ist of January 1893, and shows the 
largest annual increase in the number of officially known lunatics we have 
had yet to record. . . . This large increase calls the more for some special 
consideration, because it follows an increase of 1974 in the preceding year, 
that being far above the average for the ten years 1882 to 1892.” * 


But what “special consideration ” does this “large increase ” receive 
at their hands? Only this, that they exhaust all the resources of 
their ingenuity in an endeavour to minimise it, or, to use their own 
emphatic words, “to combat the idea that insanity was largely on 
the increase in England and Wales.” Writing in the Fortnightly 


1 49th Report, p. 2. 2 48th Report, pp. 1, 2, 3. 
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Review in 1884, when the insane, all told, numbered 27,000 less than 
now, I said, 

“ The plain fact stands out, however others may try to disguise it in words, 
that in the brief course of two decades the insane, in the three Kingdoms, 


have nearly doubled in numbers in spite of the most elaborate and costly 
means provided to cure them.” 


How did the Commissioners refer to the subject in their next 
Report? They say: 

‘“‘We are of opinion that the figures of 1885 tend to support the obser- 
vations made in our last previous Reports, that, though the total number 
of insane under care has gradually increased, the increment has been due 
to accumulation, chiefly among pauper patients of the chronic class, and 
has not been the result of the annual production of fresh cases of insanity 
out of proportion to the increase of the population.” 


This qualification is entirely misleading, as shall presently be shown. 
Their last Report (49th), in which they devote twenty-two pages— 
pp. 74 to 96—to recording the modern development of lunacy and 
lunatic asylums, provides conclusive evidence, not only of the reality 
but of the magnitude of the increase. As I have said over and 
over again, all their Reports bristle with the word “ increase ” from 
beginning to end. 

The actual increase in numbers between 1859 and 1895 has already 
been stated—namely, from 47,250 to 125,588. 

Take the item of cost as another illustration of the pace at which 
the increase proceeds : 


Cost oF LAND AND Buinpines 1n UnitTEp Kinapom. 





| Increase. 





yore ciel 


| Upto1878. . . . £9,603,231 won 
» 1888. . . . £15,250,435 £5,647,204 in 10 years. 
| » 3898. < . «» S46;201,790 £3,250,435 in the last 5 years. 








Total increase in 15 years for land : 
and buildings alone . } £8,897 ,689. 








How is it possible to attach any weight to the words of men who 
contradict themselves at every turn? The registered insane have 
all but trebled in thirty-six years with proportionate increase all 
round in every direction—expenditure, land, buildings, maintenance, 
establishment charges, &c. Yet the Lunacy Commissioners would 
have Parliament, to which their Reports are annually presented, 
believe the increase is “‘ only apparent,” a mirage, a phantom. What 
can possibly lead them to so stultify themselves? Is it that they 
are honestly unable to understand their own figures or to realise the 
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significance of their own statements, or that they suppose no one 
will take the trouble to critically examine their Reports ? 

Take two out of the many instances contained in their pages, to 
show how rapidly insanity is developing, and how palpably their own 
facts and figures conflict with their personal opinions. It is recorded 
in their last Report, pp. 84, 85, that there are five asylums for the 
county of London. These originally accommodated 6951 patients. 
They have been added to from time to time, and now provide for 
10,362. They are all “practically full.” One of the largest, at 
Banstead, having 2000 inmates, is congested, and a sixth asylum, at 
Bexley Heath, for 2000 patients, has already been sanctioned by the 
Home Secretary, thus doubling the asylum accommodation for the 
county of London. 

Lancashire began lower down on the ladder, and the ascent has 
even been more rapid and startling. In 1845 it had but one asylum 
with 668 patients; it has now four, with 9058, and overcrowding is 
reported in all; moreover, the following significant paragraph 
appears on p. 49 of the Forty-ninth Report: 

“Throughout Lancashire the pressure for asylum accommodation is 
great, but another asylum for the county is in course of provision at 
Winwick.” 7 
These two areas fairly represent what has taken, and is still taking, 
place all round. Lord Shaftesbury stated to the Select Committee 
of 1859 that, under certain conditions, 

“the result would be that at least one-half of the cases of lunacy that 
afflict and distress mankind would be altogether got rid of, and that an 


enormous proportion of our lunatic asylums might be shut up or converted 
to much more happy purposes.” 


But the conditions are not forthcoming. Asylums have had to be 
multiplied, the number of lunatics has nearly trebled, and both 
asylums and lunatics are growing in numbers day by day. Again, 
the Commissioners, notwithstanding the numerous new asylums 
recently erected, and all the extensions, additions, and alterations so 
largely carried out, enumerate no less than thirty-four asylum dis- 
tricts' in which additional accommodation is still urgently required, 
either by the erection of new asylums or the enlargement of existing 
buildings. Space is not available for quoting their own comments 
at length, but the cry all through is “increase,” ‘ overcrowding,” 
“no vacant bed,” “the pressure for asylum accommodation is great,” 
“asylum overcrowded and patients boarded out,” and so forth. How 
the Commissioners, in spite of the most overwhelming evidence to 
the contrary, given, too, under their own hands, can set their faces 
like flint against admitting the increase would be inconceivable, were 
it not they overlook the fact that the disease is so intensely here- 
ditary. ‘The annual removals from lunatic asylums approach 15,000 
1! Yorty-ninth Report, pr. 95, 97, 98. 
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persons, who, with the taint of insanity in their blood, are discharged 
every year—many of them married, many others who marry after 
they become free. Can it be doubted that the virus of the disease is 
thus spread far and wide with ever-increasing volume as the years 
pass? Some eminent authorities say that from 70 to 75 per 
cent. of those who become insane may be set down to hereditary 
causes. 

Heredity being then admittedly the fruitful parent of the disease, 
it follows as a corollary that, under existing conditions of treatment 
and discharge, the malady must necessarily continue to increase. 
“ Vires acquirit eundo.” 

The fallacy continually urged by the Commissioners that the large 
annual increase in the numbers of registered insane has not been in 
excess of the annual increase of the general population is shown by 


‘the following table: 





Total number of ‘ 
insane under official Total population | Ratio of insane : rp 
cognizance in in the per 1000 of > “on” 
England, Ireland, three Kingdoms. | the population. so | 1862 to 1894 
and Scotland. leas , 


Annual 





55,525 22,197,737 < _— 

77,013 31,842,522 21,488 2,153 

98,871 34,788,814 21,858 | 2,186 
120,004 37,732,922 21,233 | 2,123 
122,643 38,466,642 — | 2,645 
125,588 38,814,572 - | 2,945 7 























An address appeared in 1895 in the Transactions of the Medical 
Society of the State of Pennsylvania, on the subject of “ Heredity,” 
which contains matter well worthy of attention. Dr. Garver, in 
that address, says: 


“Numerous scientific observers have recorded the facts of nature per- 
taining to the laws of descent, and have testified to the moulding force of 
heredity and to the terrible strength of inheritance exhibited by disease.” 


Huxley, Darwin, and Herbert Spencer are quoted in support of this 
view. The address goes on to say: 


“ As a factor in the etiology of insanity heredity stands foremost. The 
predisposition in certain families is such that any mental or moral strain 
or any great physical depression is liable to prove the exciting cause of an 
attack of mania, melancholia, or dementia.” 


The concurrent testimony from all countries shows a steady pro- 
portional increase in insanity, and leaves no doubt whatever as to its 
cause. The well-known story of Margaret, the Mother of Criminals, 
is cited : 
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“A neglected pauper girl, whose numerous descendants were nearly all 
criminals, idiots, lunatics, and drunkards And the Jukes family, 
consisting of 1200 people, with a record similar to the progeny of Margaret, 
paupers, thieves, and prostitutes, computed to have cost the State of New 
York $1,300,000; all traced to a common ancestor of unsavoury 
reputation.” 

A noteworthy feature in the statistics of the insane, but one not to 
be wondered at, bearing in mind the transmissibility of the disease, is 
the regularity with which the augmentation proceeds, 

It is mentioned that in the United States in 1840, 

“the proportion (of insane) was 102 to every 100,000 inhabitants. In 
1850 that proportion rose to 136, in 1860 to 139, in 1870 to 161, in 1880 
to 330 per 100,000 inhabitants. The proportion in 1890 is slightly less, 
about 322. . . . In France in 1851, the ratio of insane per 100,000 inhabi- 
tants was 129; in 1856 it rose to 166 per 100,000; in 1866 to 238: in 
1869 to 247; 1879 it was 252. Every census of the United States, and 
n! every civilised country, shows a steady rise in the tide of abnormal 
ife. 

Such renowned alienists as Esquirol, Moreau, and Morel, have 
borne testimony, not only to the intensely hereditary character of 
insanity, but to the fact that habitual intoxication of the parents 
leads to the production of an insane offspring. 

Moreau remarks : 

“T receive insane patients daily at the Bicétre in whom I can trace the 


origin of their malady to nothing else but the habitual intoxication of their 
parents.” 


And again he observes : 


“A large proportion of those who become insane by reason of alcoholic 
excess, have had insane or highly nervous parents.” ' 


Morel, dealing with the same subject, says: 


“Tdiotcy, which is hereditarily leagued with the alcoholic tendencies of 
parents, presents a vast and complex field of study. My researches bear- 
ing upon this point coincide with those of authors who have remarked that 
the degeneration of the species is more frequent in countries where fathers 
and mothers are addicted to habitual sottishness.” * 


Having given the number of patients discharged within a few 
years from five asylums in the United States, the pertinent question 
is asked : 

“Have this army of ten thousand failed to propagate their species ? 


Have their children enjoyed the first right of a human being to be well 
born—that is, sound in mind and body ?” 


The well-established fact that all asylum records running through 
two or three generations contain the names of the grandparents, 


ee * Psychologie morbide dans ses rapports avec la Philosophie de V'Histoire, dc. Pp. 
, 120. 
* Traite des Maladies Mentales. P. 579. Paris. 1860. 
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fathers and mothers, uncles, aunts, and cousins of the patients of 
to-day is mentioned. Dr. Garver proceeds : 

“Considering the blighted lives, the children cursed, the vast amount of 
suffering, both mental and physical; considering the enormous sums yearly 
expended in sustaining the older hospitals, in building and equipping new 
ones; considering that the demand for accommodation for the insane is 
constantly growing, and never satisfied by any addition of new hospitals, 
not only in Pennsylvania, but in every state in the Union, and in every 
civilised country on the globe, the question arises, What can be done to 
prevent this terrible state of things? . . . To suggest that surgical mea- 
sures should be taken to control the reproduction of species among defec- 
tive and criminal classes would doubtless raise a cry of horror on all sides, 
but I have met more than one thinking person to whom this idea has sug- 
gested itself.” 

The terrible means here indicated have been mentioned by another 
high American authority, “in order to stamp out insanity.” The 
‘reference will be found in Dr. Goodell’s Introduction to Clinical 
Gynecology, p. 13. The proposition is of so startling a character 

will not even consider it. The question, however, has to be met. 
What can be done to prevent the spread of the disease by hereditary 
transmission ? 24,000 persons were admitted into asylums in the 
United Kingdom during the year 1894, and 15,000 were discharged, 
leaving a fixed stock of 125,588 in the asylums at the end of the 
year. Now, it must be borne in mind that patients discharged 
from asylums as cured bear within them still the seeds of the 
disease. The number of relapses and re-admissions show that the 
taint is not eradicated by curative treatment, and numberless 
instances can be given in which persons discharged as cured haye 
become the parents of insane children. 

What then is to be done? An International Commission of 
Inquiry, as already proposed in Parliament, is plainly the first step 
to be taken. Something in this direction was attempted in 1884 
when the late Earl Granville, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
immediately after attention had been called, in the House of 
Commons and in the Press, to the growth of numbers and to the 
abuse of the private lunacy laws, issued a Circular (August 14, 1884) 
to her Majesty’s representatives at European Courts, and in the . 
United States, calling for information as to the working of the 
lunacy laws abroad, for the use of Parliament. The promptitude 
with which Foreign Governments responded is indicative of how 
ready they will be to take part in an international commission or 
conference on so vital a subject. The outcome of Lord Granville’s 
Circular was a Blue Book of 131 pages presented to Parliament in 
March 1885 (C—4283), which contains much interesting information 
on the lunacy laws, but has so far led to no practical result. It is 
to be regretted the opportunity was not taken advantage of on that 
occasion to obtain authentic records of the progress of insanity in 
other countries during recent years. 
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Mr. Helyar, of the British Legation, Washington, by whom the 
American Report is drawn up, has thoughtfully included a tabular 
statement, taken from the Report of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Charities, giving the statistics of the various Asylums throughout the 
United States, but only for one year (1883). It appears the one 
hundred and fourteen Institutions then constituting the Asylum 
system of the United States, with a capacity for 51,913 patients, 
contained on September 20, 1883, 51,815, leaving only 98 places 
unoccupied on that date, many of the asylums being overcrowded 
and most of them containing their full complement. This simple 
fact fully bears out the views enunciated by Dr. Edward Jarvis 
of Dorchester, Massachusetts, included in the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education a quarter of a century ago, who 
wrote as follows ; 

“The successive reports, upon whatever source or means of information 
procured, all tend to show an increasing number of the insane. In the 
United States, Great Britain, Ireland, and other civilised nations, so far as 
known, there has been a great increase of provision for the insane within 
forty years, and a very rapid increase within twenty years. Hospitals 
have been built seemingly sufficient to accommodate all the lunatics within 
their respective states, counties, or districts. These have been filled, and 
then crowded and pressed to admit still more. They have been successively 
enlarged, and then other institutions created, and filled and crowded as the 
earlier ones were.” 

Such was the record twenty-five years ago, but that record has since 
been beaten many times over, both here and in America, and we 
now know on unquestionable authority that 

“the demand for accommodation for the insane is constantly growing and 
never satisfied by any addition of new hospitals not only in Pennsylvania, 
but in every state in the Union, and in every civilised country on the globe.” 
A fearful responsibility would rest on the shoulders of Governments 
who will turn a deaf ear to warnings such as these. 

This paper cannot be more appropriately closed than by a table 
of figures showing the actual increase of numbers in the last five 
years reported upon by the Lunacy Departments, taken from their 
own pages. 


IncREASE OF NUMBERS IN EACH OF THE FOLLOWING YEARS. 





Total 
1893. | ; increase in | 

| five years, 

| | 





England. . 2,245 | 2,014 | 8,014 
Ireland . . ; 379 1,633 
Scotland . 2 | 5391, 491 
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The Commissioners plume themselves on their steadfast adherence 
to the apparent increase theory. Let them come before an Inter- 
national Commission where oracular utterances, hypothetical sugges- 
tions, and specious arguments, will be met by plain facts and 
unanswerable figures. 


Since the above pages were written, the Reports of the English, 
Irish, and Scotch Lunacy Departments, for the year 1895, have been 
presented to Parliament. They show the largest increase yet recorded, 
namely, 3308—an increase that grows larger and larger with the 
advancing years. 

W. J. Corset., M.P. 








THE THEORY OF THE DIVINE RIGHT 
OF KINGS.’ 


To understand the past we must respect the past. This is a com- 
monplace doctrine, yet the time has not arrived when we can rely 
upon the popular recognition of its truth. For a conclusive proof 
w®need look no further than the theory of the divine right of kings. 
It has been despised and misunderstood! Nothing can be more 
remarkable than the contempt with which it has been very generally 
regarded. Its profound historical significance, and its potent influ- 
ence over the development of political and religious thought have 
escaped attention. In an age of keen historical criticism such a 
condition of things could not be permanent. Justice has at length 
come even to the theory of the divine right. Of course, Mr. Figgis 
has not said the last word upon the subject, but he has done so much 
that it would seem unlikely his statements will be supplemented or 
modified for some time to come. To all historical students it must 
be a matter for congratulation that an opportunity so exceptional has 
been embraced in a manner so worthy. The Theory of the Divine 
Right of Kings is a triumph of the historical method. We do not at 
all times admire Mr, Figgis’ style; there are occasions when we 
differ from his views; but there can be no doubt of his profound 
research, nor of the exceptional ability displayed in the use of his 
’ materials. 

The author explains the origin of the theory by reference to 
deeply-seated instincts of human nature and the actual needs of 
social evolution. In its essential meaning, it is a doctrine of liberty, 
since it was the means by which political societies asserted their 
freedom from an ecclesiastical organisation. ‘It is as an anti- 
clerical weapon of independence that the theory has its greatest 
value and fulfilled its most noteworthy function. In opposition to 
the claims of the Pope to sovereignty by divine right, men must 
formulate the claims of the King to sovereignty by a right that is 
not inferior.” It thus forms the necessary transition between 
medieval and modern politics. According to the theocratic notions 
of the Middle Ages, theology is the source of political theory. The 


™1 The Theory of the Divine Right of Kings, By J. Neville Figgis,M.A. Cambridge 
University Press. 1896. 
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politics of the present day are avowedly secular. How was the 
transition effected ? Mr. Figgis clearly shows that the supporters of 
divine right were compelled to urge that secular politics were as 
truly God’s ordinance as the controversies of Churchmen and the 
rules of Common Law. But it is easy to pass from the denial of an 
ecclesiastical supremacy to the denial of a theological supremacy. 
Hence the dawn of modern secularism ; nineteenth century utilitari- 
anism becomes possible. 

The relation of the divine right of kings to the Reformation is 
expressed with admirable force. ‘‘ The work of the Reformation was 
to set men free in all departments of thought and inquiry from sub- 
jection to a single method and a single subject. In the case of 
politics, the achievement of this result was only possible through 
claiming at first theological sanction for the non-theological view of 
politics.” 

What became of the theory when its task was done, 7.¢., accord- 
ing to Mr. Figgis, after the Revolution of 1688 ? It passed into “a 
romantic belief enshrining a sentimental regret for the past.” But 
it did not do so until its work was completed. How invaluable was 
that work! What a priceless legacy has been bequeathed to us! 
While the morality of insurrection is so generally and so vehemently 
maintained under the authority of inadequately understood utilitari- 
anism, or of pernicious notions of natural rights, Englishmen have 
every special reason for remembering how much they owe to a theory 
which has confirmed in the minds of the majority of her people a 
deep sense of the majesty of the law, and an abiding conviction of 
the duty of civic obedience. Mr. Figgis has a very appropriate 
remark to make respecting those who, in our own time, emulate the 
seventeenth-century divines by endeavouring to base upon a Sermon 
on the Mount a new order of things, in which the capitalist will for 
ever give place to the Trade Union. Alike in the seventeenth and 
in the nineteenth centuries, errors must inevitably arise if the Bible 
be used as a treatise on the art of government. 

W. Jreturo Brown. 
















HAVE WE SOLD THE CHURCH? 





LIKE many another parson I felt a secret pleasure in seeing the 
Tory majority mount at the last election, and this although I am 
a Liberal. Because I am a Liberal I value the Establishment and 
Endowment of our National Church. I value the connection with 
the State because it secures to the clergy an ultimate appeal in 
matters of doctrine to a calm and passionless tribunal which is not 
likely to create new dogmas or to interpret narrowly old ones, and 
secures room for the gradual growth and development of religious 
opinion in a body with a history. Many besides St. Paul have 
recognised in this dispassionate course of law, God’s minister to them 
for good, a terror not to the good works of faith and love, but to 
the evil spirit of fanaticism and‘ oppression. I value our endow- 
ments because they contribute to the independence of the clergy, 
and insure the presentation of religion to the poorest who cannot 
afford to maintain their own clergy, and to the most ignorant who 
do not feel they need any religion. The Tory majority at the last 
election seemed to guarantee these Liberal principles, and as I value 
principles more than parties I rejoiced at it. Since the General 
Election a disquieting question has forced itself on me more and 
more: Have we betrayed our Church for the sake of her endow- 
ments ? 

The first essential of a Church is that it should be a union for 
‘righteousness militant, not only in the nation, but in the heart of 
every town and parish. Is the Church a militant body in any true 
sense at the present time? I do not mean to imply that her clergy 
do not work hard. They do work very hard. No one who has not 
undergone it knows what slum work is, and how day-long is the 
labour of the clergy. Nor do I mean that some of her laity are not 
rendering manful assistance in the work of the Church. But work 
to be effective must be rightly directed, and here we seem some- 
what to miss the mark. ‘There are three Fates dominating human 
life of which we’ must take account, if our work is to be effective. 
The Greeks called them Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, but we know 
them as Heredity, Education, and Environment. These Fates may 
be either our best friends or worst enemies, and so strangely 
interwoven is the woof of human personality that we feel it in our 
power to make them which we will. They will certainly enter 
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everything on the credit or debit side of our account. The first we 
can only deal with indirectly. Heredity is our banker. The second, 
the schoolmaster, is likely to be somewhat less under the control of 
the Church than formerly. But environment is more and more a 
point open to attack—a fortress to be stormed and occupied in the 
interests of humanity, and it is here we fail. The fact is we are so 
busy determining the exact shades of ancient doctrine that we are in 
imminent danger of neglecting the revelation made to our own day 
through men of science. 

The Church can influence environment. The vestries of two 
Birmingham dissenting chapels, to whose beneficeat action I have 
heard the Bishop of Coventry testify, have shuwn us the way. The 
Church should organise itself as a fighting force in social matters. 
We have failed to do this in the past because of our timidity. We 
are afraid to embark on an unknown sea. At present we think 
ourselves safely anchored to Conservatism, and hope, at these 
moorings, to ride out in safety the storm of Disestablishment. Asa 
matter of fact only one thing can ultimately save us, and that is to 
demonstrate the utility of the Church to the well-being of the masses. 
But this is just what the Conservative alliance prevents us doing. 
The temperance question illustrates this. We all confess that the 
drink is our most deadly enemy, we most of us believe that if we 
could prevent drink being sold for private gain we should reform 
the whole atmosphere of the public house, and that all the 
bands of hope and temperance societies in the world will 
not do as much for us as a little wise legislation. Yet what 
is the effect of the Conservative alliance? It means that, for all 
practical purposes, we are delivered over, bound hand and foot, to the 
drink traffic. The Liberals, whatever we may think of the wisdom 
of their proposals, were ready to risk something in the cause of 
temperance. Here was a great moral issue at stake, yet in the last 
election we deliberately closed our eyes to it, and refused to risk 
ourselves in the cause of public righteousness. Was it the drink or 
the Church that won the last election? We sold ourselves to the 
worst enemy we have to encounter in modifying environment. 

Again, is it the interests of the Conservative party or of the 
Church we are mainly promoting by supporting the party in power? 
The Conservative worships vested interests, even if they take the 
form of brewery shares or insanitary property. They distrust all 
interference with capital, and fight shy of a parson who tries to do 
anything material for an unfortunate body like the shop assistants, 
to whom it is of vital importance to learn to organise and fight for 
reasonable hours. We all know something of the prejudice of congre- 
gations against men who say “‘indiscreet” things. Lovers of the 
present order have, like every one else, many virtues, but we cannot 
imagine that their good mixed with evil would have made /e bon sans 
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culotte Jesus, the Reformer, speak mildly to those who are chiefly 
responsible for the badness of environment at the present day. ‘The 
mass of the working men see the clergy allied with the party they 
have some reason to distrust, and fight shy of them. Until we can 
make up our minds to be independent of a political party, cost us 
what it will, we shall never be able to make the fate—environment 
—subserve the cause of national righteousness. We are selling the 
true interests of our Church for our endowments. 

By reason of the Conservative alliance the Church is failing to do 
the work she might. If she could be independent of a political 
party, she could organise herself into a grand force for social 
improvement. What might she not do through Town Councils ? 
At the present day the candidates for the town councils are chiefly 
men who can criticise more or less intelligently the action of the 
Government. What we want are men who understand the Public 
Health Acts, Some of our councillors seem scarcely to have heard of 
it, and the reason is plain. The electorate is not educated up to 
demanding this knowledge in town councillors. Such questions 
are mainly working-men’s questions, and they do not, as a 
rule, take town councils very seriously, but regard it as a 
pretty amusement for men with leisure, and not as a body 
possessing untold influence for good or evil. It is just in this 
matter that the Church can step in and educate the electorate. Our 
clubs give us a splendid opening. Get the ablest doctor in the 
district on the subject to lecture to their Mutual Improvement 
Society on the evils of overcrowding, and on the state of the case in 
their own town. Let the head of the Co-operative Society teach 
men the benefits of united action. Let the Poor-law officer give 
some accOunt of the nature of his work, and a member of the Watch 
Committee explain their duty to working-men fathers. Above all, 
let us impress on our clubmen that no man is fit to govern others 
‘until he can govern himself, and that, therefore, drunkards and 
whoremongers are out of place on the Town Council. Then let us 
try to unite on a platform of social reform with the Dissenters, for 
here surely is no conflict of principle; and the good comradeship 
we shall learn in this fight will pave the way to a closer unity 
later on. 

This is the true sphere of the Church; but if we are to effect 
this we cannot sell ourselves to a political party even to save our 
endowments, 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Tue rapid progress which is being made in electrical science soon 
renders treatises on electrical subjects antiquated, if not obsolete, 
and we are glad to see that new works are continually forthcoming 
to supply the demand for the very latest information. It is only a 
few years ago that one work could cover the whole field of electricity ; 
but the subject has now become of such vast dimensions that even 
what was but lately a small section now requires one or two volumes 
to describe it. One of the first, and perhaps the most interesting, 
manifestations of the electric current was its action upon animal 
muscle, and ever since Galvani, or rather Galvani’s wife, first noticed 
the twitching of a frog’s leg under electrical stimulus, numerous 
observers have continued the investigation of this subject. In 
Germany, especially, physiologists have made extensive use of 
electricity in research work, and have recorded their observations in 
mumerous periodicals and books. One of the latter, Professor 
Biedermann’s Llectro-Physiology, has now been rendered accessible to 
English readers by means of an excellent translation, the first volume 
of which has just reached us.’ 

The whole subject is treated with that careful attention to detail 
which characterises German workers—except, perhaps, in their 
political telegrams. As the great bulk of electro-physiological work 
has hitherto been done in connection with muscles, it is natural 
that the greater part of the work should be devoted to these portions 
of the animal organism. The first chapter, therefore, consists of a 
very clear and well illustrated description of the organisation and 
structure of muscle. This is followed by a consideration of the 
change of form in muscle during activity, after which comes the 
more immediate subject of the book, the electrical excitation of 
muscle and the electromotive action in muscle. The latter subject 
reminds us of the great loss recently sustained by science through 
the passing away of E. du Bois Reymond; the eminent Berlin 
physiologist. He it was who, more than fifty years ago, and almost 
simultaneously with Manteucci, discovered the electromotive activity 


1 Electro-Physiology. By W. Biederman; translated by Frances A. Welby. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1896. 
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of isolated, striated muscle. It had, of course, previously been 
known that motion could be produced in muscle by means of an 
electric current; but the discovery that muscle was itself a generator 
of electricity was one of far-reaching significance. It has laid the 
foundation to other discoveries of the greatest importance and may 
yet furnish the explanation of many phenomena of organic life, if 
not of life itself. Before, however, this question can be elucidated 
to the full extent observers will, we think, have to devote more 
attention to the chemical reactions which take place. However 
important the electrical phenomena may be they are but the outcome 
of chemical changes, and of these changes we know as yet very little. 
This book will be found invaluable to all physiologists, especially as 
it contains numerous illustrations and descriptions of the delicate 
instruments used in the investigations. As we have remarked, the 
translation is an excellent one and bears few traces of being a trans- 
lation at all. As the name occurs frequently throughout the work 
we would remind the translator—or is it the author ?—that the name 
of the eminent French physicist is Becquerel, not Bequerel. 

Another useful translation of a German work has been issued by 
the same publishers.’ As the.title implies, the author deals only 
with the elements of electro-chemistry, and the book is intended as 
a manual for students. It is based upon a course of lectures 
delivered by Professor Le Blanc at Leipzig university, and will be 
found to embody the most recent researches on the subject. Although 
the science of electro-chemistry is not a new one, yet it is only since 
Planck and Arrhenius, about ten years ago, placed the theory of the 
migration of the ions upon a satisfactory footing by connecting it 
with the theory of dissociation in solution that the principle of 
electro-chemical action can be said to rest upon a firm basis. Upon 
these theories and many others the work before us gives what 
. information may be necessary to the student in order to prepare him 
for further research work. Experimental work in electro-chemistry 
is beset with difficulties, not only on account of the difficulty of 
preparing absolutely pure substances, but also because of the 
extreme delicacy of the measurements. We need only mention the 
case of pure water, the resistance of one millimetre of which is 
equivalent to a length of copper wire, of the same sectional area, 
capable of encircling the earth a thousand times, Yet the slightest 
trace of impurity renders water a comparatively good conductor. 
Electro-chemistry will probably throw much light upon the chemical 
constitution of compounds, especially through a knowledge of the 
dissociation constants. 


1 The Elements of Electro-Chemistry. By Max le Blanc. Translated by W. R 
Whitney. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1896. 
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Contemporary Literature: 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


A sort of perennial fragrance seems somehow to cling to the 
memory of a good woman. Even the most positive and prayerless 
may be touched if some matron or maid remembers their sins in her 
orisons. But piety in queen’s clothing is like a freshening rivulet 
or flower in the great historical desert of human sorrow and crime. 
No small credit is due to Mr. Forbes-Leith (S.J.) and Mr. David 
Douglas for publishing a facsimile of the copy of the Gospels used by 
St. Margaret of Scotland. Whether we regard the strange story of 
its fate as miraculous or natural—such a distinction was foreign to 
the thought of the Middle Ages and admits of protest to-day—the 
volume which a good queen read and an illiterate king kissed cannot 


‘fail to be of interest. Rather more than nine years ago it was 


purchased for the sum of £6 from a village in Suffolk by the 
authorities of the Bodleian Library. 

The style and decoration of the MS. belong to the Canute period, 
early in the eleventh century. The four full-paged figures of the 
Evangelists are Byzantine in pose, but English in detail. Their 
comfortable red-cushioned stools rather resemble the chair in which 
Charles Kingsley sat smoking and writing at Eversley. 

The copy of Latin verses written on the fly-leaf show that the 
volume is the same as that which Bishop Turgot mentioned in his 
Life of St. Margaret. A royal attendant (perhaps an ancestor of 
the philistines who maltreat leaves and binding nowadays) had neg- 
lected to fold it properly and let it fall, en passant, into a deep 
stream. There it remained at the bottom until a soldier, who was 
crossing by the same ford, boldly plunged right in, “ ¢mmittens 
undis corpus cum vertice summo,” and pulled it out intact and beau- 
tiful as ever, except for the crinkling of a leaf at each end. 

Mr. F. Madan, Lecturer in Medieval Palaography at Oxford, 
says that the handwriting of the verses points to the year 1090 a.p., 
or a little later, as the date of authorship. But the conjecture of 
Mr. Forbes-Leith that the author may have been Bishop Turgot 
himself is not sufficiently supported to warrant the dogmatic title 
“Turgot’s Poem” in the table of contents. Even his assertion 
that the words “ nostro tempore,” “* nobis,” and “ nuper” preclude the 
idea that the poem can be later than 1100 will not be quite con- 
clusive to those who agree with him in not laying too much stress 
on the language of curious verse. 

But whoever the verse-writer may have been, it is at any rate 
consoling for schoolboys, and such as were boys once, to feel that 
he is one of themselves as regards grammar and metre. Thus, 
he forgets that credo is followed by the accusative of the infinitive, 


v9 


writes ‘‘ mémenta” for “ momenta,” “clara” for ‘‘ clard,” imagines 
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that ‘ codex erat” is a dacty), and is guilty of a syllable too long 
in the twelfth line. How would Orbilius (who once flogged Horace), 
or Keate (who once flogged a batch of boys sent up to be confirmed), 
have treated this pious sinner against the Latin tongue ? 

Yet the volume is far more precious than the copy of verse. To 
quote the words of the Editor, it is a “selection from the Four 
Evangelists, brought over probably from England, where small copies 
of the Gospels were not uncommon in the latter part of the Anglo- 
Saxon period. The discovery of this MS. adds one more to the 
very limited list of extant pre-Reformation Scottish service-books, 
increasing their number from twelve to thirteen.” How suggestive 
it seems to read in letters of gold (over which a queen may have’ 
once wept and prayed), “ Jn principio erat Verbum, et Verbuin erat 
apud Deum et Deus erat Verbum.” And not less curious, perhaps, 
for some, to spell out the genealogy of Joseph at the beginning of 
St. Matthew, which has led Dr. Harnack and other modern critics 
to regard the miraculous birth of Christ as a later accretion. Did 
such doubts ever enter the soul of the fair possessor who built 
many churches and went about doing deeds of love ? 

We hope this volume (which possesses a national as well as a 
religious interest) will meet with as many purchasers as any work 
of its kind cau expect. If palwographers are few and unrecog- 
nised by the world, it behoves rich libraries all the more to welcome 
and reward their labours. In an age of materialism and prose the 
dcbris of a more romantic past appeal, at any rate, to some. 


SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Upon the appointment of Sir Henry Wrixon as one of the delegates 
attending the Colonial Conference at Ottawa in 1594 advantage was 
taken by the Government of Victoria to impose a further commission 
upon him of inquiring into some questions of the day of interest and 
concern to colonists in common with all the more progressive com- 
munities. This commission was accepted by Sir Henry with the 
proviso that he was not to be expected to present an oflicial report, 
and hence we have Socialism ; being Notes on a Political Tour'—a 
popular account of his varied experiences. 

Although other subjects are not neglected, socialism is the main 
theme of this work, which opens with an account of Parliamentary 
institutions in Australia and of the socialist programme in New 


' Socialism : leing Notes on a Political Tour. By Sir Henry Wrixon, late Attorney- 


General of Victoria, Australia, and Commissioner for Inquiry from that province, 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1896, 
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South Wales. ‘The transition to New Zealand is easy, and we have 
a description of State Socialism as it exists in this island, which, 
however, is only second-hand, as Sir Henry did not touch here, the 
remainder of the chapter being devoted to Fiji and Honolulu. The 
description of Canada is good, but not sufficiently full. It confirms 
the views of the immense success of Canadian political institutions 
so often expressed in this Review, but nothing whatever is said 
about the practical workings of the smaller institutions of local self- 
government, such as county, city, and village councils ; and education 
is not even mentioned. Sir Henry’s sketch of the condition of social 
questions in the United States and of politics in general is a masterly 
piece of work. He rightly places in the forefront the alien immigration 
as one of the chief causes of the comparative failure of democracy in 
America. ‘‘ America,” he says, “‘ has had not only to deal with its 
own population, but has, in carrying out a noble policy of freedom, 
to assimilate a much larger foreign population consisting of the 
poorest and some of the worst of the Old World.” 

Socialism has as yet little hold in the United States; even Henry 
George is held in less esteem than in Europe. This is chiefly, says 
Sir Henry, to be accounted for by the fact that almost every experi- 
ment on communistic, collectivist, or socialist lines has been tried 
and found wanting. There is much strong language of a socialist 
type, but it is regarded generally as tall talk, and not taken 
seriously. 

Notwithstanding the ominous evils that have developed in the 
States—the domination of wealth, the oppression of corporations; 
monopolists, public corruption, civil, political, and judicial, the 
currency crazes—Sir Henry has faith in the strength of the com- 
munity to surmount them all. 

We think so too, but this will not be effected by leaving the 
present state of unrestrained individualism to continue its reckless 
course. 

Treating of socialist literature, Sir Henry quotes from the American 
Federationist a passage on Professor Ely’s attitude towards socialism 
—viz., “he (Professor Ely) holds aloof from the Socialist party; he 
discredits the scientific basis of socialism.” Sir Henry should surely 
have known that Professor Ely is one of the chief exponents of 
scientific socialism as opposed to popular socialism. 

A little fuller knowledge of the subject he had in hand would 
have softened the evident bias of Sir Henry’s mind, and would have 
checked him from constantly running a tilt at the more utopian 
dreams of extreme Socialists, who represent the practical social move- 
ment as little as the monopolists or ‘the gold bugs” in the United 
States represent the honest individualist. We could well have spared 
the chapter on “ Religion and the Family under Socialism.” The 
theological bias is as bad as the political, As Emerson said, “If 
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you have an aspiration for immortality and there is no proof, why 
not say just so much ?” 

As a whole, however, the book is well worth reading. Sir Henry 
is a man of wide knowledge and experience and a man of keen 
observation. His sympathy is wide and deep, but he seems to 
miss, as so many of the orthodox economists do, the ethical side of 
socialism. 

Amongst the numerous valuable papers, historical, literary, and 
scientific, read before or presented to the Royal Society of Canada, 
at its May Meeting, 1895, and contained in volume i. of the second 
series, entitled Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society .of 
Canada,’ none will attract more general attention throughout the 
English-speaking world than ‘‘ The Canadian Dominion and proposed 
Australian Commonwealth : a Study in Comparative Politics,” by Dr. 
J. G. Bourinot, the well-known Canadian writer on comparative con- 
stitutional law and politics. In Dr, Bourinot’s opinion, the most signifi- 
cant and enduring achievement of her Majesty’s reign “has been the 
economic, intellectual, and political development of those prosperous 
communities which form the Colonial Empire of the British Isles,” and 
that the tendency of Colonial.statesmanship at the present time is 
** not towards isolation from the parent State and the establishment 
of independent nations, but rather towards placing the relations 
between England and her colonial possessions on a wider basis of 
community of interest and action.” 

Dr. Bourinot contrasts in parallel columns the leading features of 
the Canadian Constitution with that proposed for the Australian 
Federation, his object being to show some of the sources of strength 
in the former, as well as those elements of weakness inherent in 
every system of federation, however carefully devised. He then 
gives a sketch of the Canadian system of federal government, point- 
ing out what features Australian statesmen should follow and what 
avoid. 

The keynote of this system is self-government, ‘‘ that was the 
immediate result of the Liberal colonial policy adopted towards the 
colonies soon after the present queen ascended the throne, and with 
which the names of Durham, Russell, Grey, and Gladstone must be 
always associated in the history of the empire.” 

Much as the Australian draft Constitution resembles the Canadian, 
there are some essential differences in principle. In the Dominion 
and provincial Constitutions the leading principles of the English 
system are maintained. The Australian statesmen, on the contrary, 
are obviously admirers of the American federal Constitution, and are 
inclined to extend the elective principles throughout the entire 





1 Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada. Second series, 
vol.i. Meeting of May 1895. Ottawa: John Durrie & Son. Toronto: The Copp- 
Clark Co. London: Bernard Quaritch, 1895. 
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system. We entirely agree with Dr. Bourinot that the judiciary 
should be kept totally independent, and that it would be wiser, in 
light of Canadian experience, to leave to each State the exclusive 
control of education. We have not space to deal with the other 
important questions raised by Dr. Bourinot, but can only strongly 
recommend this admirable paper to Imperialists of all degrees. Dr. 
Bourinot pays a high tribute to Sir Henry Wrixon’s statesmanlike 
views on Imperial Federation. 

The Native States of India,’ by Mr. J. C. Chakrabarti, does not 
profess to be anything more than a compilation containing a tabular 
or statistical account of the areas, population, revenue, military 
resources, and other useful information relating to the Native States 
of India. This little book should prove of some value to the civil 
servants of the Crown. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


The Mystic Flowery Land,’ by Mr. Charles J. H. Halcombe, is a very 
readable book, containing the author’s experiences during a seven 
years’ residence in China. Mr. Halcombe went out in 1887 and 
joined the staff of the North China Daily News at Shanghai. It was 
during his connection with this paper that Mr. Halcombe became, 
acquainted with a beautiful young Chinese heiress, named Séon Jae, 
a lady of Soochow, the women of which are famed throughout the 
Far East for their comeliness. Her guardian aunt, fearing a marriage 
with the young Englishman, by which she would lose her control of 
Séon Jée’s fortune, caused her to be abducted. Mr. Halcombe, with 
a clever native detective, Ah Shun, and his assistant, searched the 
Seven Dials of Shanghai, only to find the wrong girl, the wife of a 
small mandarin. Mr. Halcombe narrowly escaped with his life. 
Three weeks later he received a note from Séon Jae stating that she 
was being carried to Soochow. Mr. Halcombe at oncé started in 
pursuit ; but without success, and he never heard of the lady again. 

In October 1888, Mr. Halcombe joined the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, in the service of which he continued for six years, moving 
about from one treaty port to another. At Chefoo Mr. Halcombe’s 
life was saved by the courage and presence of mind of a young 
Chinese lady, then unknown to him, and whom he afterwards 


1 The Native States of India. By Jadab Chandra Chakrabarti, Judicial member 
and Civil and Sessions Judge of the Kuch Behar State. London: Luzac & Co., 
publishers to the India Office. 1896. 

2 The Mystic Flowery Land. A Personal Narrative. By Charles J. H. Halcombe. 
With notes by the author and numerous illustrations. London: Luzac&Co. 1896. 
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married. Mr. Halcombe’s account of his adventure with smugglers 
reads like a romance of the last century. He was within an ace of 
being discovered and paying the last penalty. This successful 
seizure caused his promotion to Amoy; but his successor, Mr. Colin 
Jameson, was immediately afterwards assassinated. The book in 
fact is full of adventures; and as Mr. Halcombe had exceptional 
advantages from his marriage in observing the domestic affairs of the 
Chinese, he has something fresh to say upon this side of Celestial life. 
The illustrations are all good, and the Chinese pictures reproduced 
in colours interesting. We have not seen any of them before. We 
were beginning to get tired of the everlasting Great Wall and the 
Gate of Peking. 

Messrs. Macmillan are to be heartily congratulated upon their 
reprint of Washington Irving’s Alhambra.’ There is a short critical 
introduction by Mrs. E. R. Pennell, and the illustrations are from 
the pencil of Mr. Joseph Pennell, the well-known black and white 
artist. The majority of these are simply charming, but some are 
just a little too sketchy, and there are several instances of repetition. 

It is rather difficult to say whether Zravels in Unknown Austria ° 
is written by Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis or by her anony- 
mous collaborator. We are told in the Introduction that ‘if other 
people like this scribble, well and good; if they do not, they should 
not read it.” All we can say is that, if people like scribble, and 
commonplace scribble at that, they cannot do better than buy this 
book. The illustrations are numerous and worthy of a better 
setting. 

Town and Bush,® by Mr. Nat Gould, a well-known Australian 
journalist, is an account descriptive of the varied life led by members 
of the press in the cities and “ up country ” of Australia. There is 
nothing remarkable in the book, but, at the same time, it would be 
_ most useful reading to young men intending to try their fortunes in 
those colonies. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. C. J. Kent’s History of the Jewish People* is an admirable 
account of the Jews from the standpoint of modern scholarship. ‘The 


1 The Alhambra. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell. [Illustrated with drawings of the places mentioned by Joseph 
Pennell. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1886. 

2 Travels in Onknown Austria, By Princess Mary of Thurn and Taxis. With 
illustrations by the author. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York : The Mac- 
millan Co. 1896. 

3Town and Bush. Stray Notes on Australia. By Nat Gould. London, Manchester, 
and New York: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 1896. 

4A History of the Jewish People. By.Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. London; 
Smith, Elder & Co. 
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opening chapters on Hebrew literature and on the geography of 
Palestine are very luminous and comprehensive. The author truly 
says of the heroes of the Jewish race that they command our admira- 
tion, not because they were perfect, but because, labouring under all 
the limitations of their age, they were struggling towards perfec- 
tion.” The appendix gives an elaborate list of authorities on Jewish 
history. 

A very useful work entitled Painters and their Works’ is being 
brought out by Mr. R. Upcott Gill, of 170, Strand, London. It 
gives a list of distinguished dead painters with sketches of their 
lives, and accounts of the prices paid for their works at auctions. 
This idea may, perhaps, appear to some minds to savour too much 
of utilitarianism ; but, after all, the price of a celebrated picture is 
a matter of some historical interest. The work is to be in three 
volumes, of which two have been published. 

As a historical study, it would be impossible to speak too highly 
of Dr. George Clark’s admirable little book The Education of Children 
at Rome. The subject is full of difficulties and entails on any 
person who seeks to deal with it thoroughly deep research, as well 
as @ practical grasp of the inner life of ancient Rome. ‘The little 
treatise was originally written as a dissertation for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy in the University of Colorado, and the prefa- 
tory note shows that the authorities on the subject were exhaustively 
consulted, We gather from the book that at first public schools 
were looked upon as objectionable by the Romans, who preferred to 
educate their children at home, and that the position of the mother 
in the training of the child was regarded as one of very great 
importance. A woman enjoyed at Rome a high position and dignity. 
The author of the Dialogus de Oratoribus (cap. 28) tells us that in 
early times the son, born of a virtuous mother, was educated, not in 
the chamber of a slave nurse but in his mother’s arms (gremio ac sinw 
matris). Cato, the typical Roman of the stoical mould, strongly. 
protested against freeborn citizens being taught by slaves, as had 
been the custom for a considerable time. Cato himself took in 
charge the entire education of his son, teaching him reading, writing, 
and Roman law, as well as riding, wrestling, boxing, and swimming. 
The main object kept in view was to bring up a good soldier-citizen 
for the warlike republic. There was, at this period, no idea of 
esthetic culture or of that harmonious development of mind and 
body at which the Athenians aimed. According to Plutarch, the 
first grammar school at Rome was opened by a freed man named 
Spurius Carvilius, who lived between the first and second Punic 
wars. But there is some reason for assuming that there were schools 


1 Painters and their Works. Vols. 1. and II. London: R. Upcott Gill. 
2 The Education of Children at Rome. By George Clark, Ph.D. New York and 
London: Macraillan & Co. 
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in existence at Rome before that date. Even in Quintilian’s day 
many distinguished Romans were opposed to school education. 
Pliny bestows his approval on the plan of a friend whereby the 
elementary subjects were taught to the latter’s son in his own house. 
Tacitus was apparently hostile to the training of youth in the 
higher branches at schools. Up to the middle of the second century, 
when Polybius wrote, there was no such thing as a superintendence 
of education by the State at Rome. Not until the reiga of 
Vespasian were schools of any sort subsidised by the governing 
power. 

Quintilian warmly advocated school education as preferable to 
home training. This great writer on the topic of Roman education 
is abundantly quoted by the author of this excellent little book, and 
it is evident that his authority on the question is very great. Prejudice 
against the Greeks had much to do with the Roman dislike to schools, 
and this feeling it took centuries to overcome effectively. Dr. Clarke 
shows that the charge of pedantry, sometimes urged against Roman 
teachers, could never be justly brought against Quintilian. He also 
refutes the statement of a German writer to the effect that this great 
Roman educationist had really no opinions of his own. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


The American Heiress’ is a tale, needless to disclose, of ‘“ great 
marriages ” and ‘‘ high positions,” and of an English duke. The 
hand only, however, of the heroine is won by the English duke—the 
bride’s heart belongs tu another. At the end of the book appears 
an ill-omened postscript announcing a sequel in preparation. 

Another of Mr. Ascott R. Hope’s admirable books for boys. Blaci: 
and Blue* is full of incident and fun, with a dash of disaster in the 
shape of a shipwreck—just what youngsters delight in. Genial 
humour is not wanting. ‘ ‘ Hoots!’ growled the new Uncle James 
from his corner, ‘a body would think the laddie was going to school 
instead of leaving it. They don’t give you your licks rightly at that 
place, I’m thinking, or you’d be no fonder of school than I was at 
your age; and that’s a fact.’” 

Bess* is the story of a high-spirited girl who rebels (or revolts) 
against the narrowness and tyranny of a cold unsympathetic father, 
and goes her own way, but only to live with her dead mother’s 

1 The American Heiress. By the Princess de Bourg. London: Digby, Long & Co, 

* Black and Blue. By Ascott R. Hope. With illustrations by C. O. Murray. 


London: Adam & Charles Black. 


3 Bess. By Helen M. Boulton. London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
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relations and to try her gifts on the stage. The dramatic scene in 
the theatre is well worth reading, and the tale has many touches of 
originality. 

The heroine who lends her name to Miss Esca Gray’s novel, 
Belfield,’ is a most loveable type of woman, beautiful both in form 
and soul. In contrast to her is the frivolous and selfish Mrs, Blythe, 
the girl’s mother, who is also a well-drawn character. It is a most 
healthy and captivating love story, and though the end is peaceful 
death in place of the expected marriage, the denouement is so well 
led up to that it is not altogether disappointing. 

We might describe Zhe History of a Soul* as a theosophical 
rhapsody in verse on Philip Bourke Marston, the blind poet—friend 
of Rossetti, Swinburne, and Watts. The first canto celebrates ‘‘ the 
first perfect birth of the soul of Heliobas, known on earth as Philip 
Bourke Marston.” Succeeding cantos deal with successive incarna- 
tions, including that as ‘‘ Homer,” and also with a period spent in 
hell— 


“O ghastly place, evolved from deadly sin, 
Which springs to life man’s selfish soul within.” 


The burden which the heroine has to bear in A Woman’s Cross‘ 
is apparently twofold. For the crime committed by her father, the 
haunting shadow of which overcasts her life and causes complications, 
she is not responsible. But for marrying the wrong man she had 
surely only herself to blame. Such painful situations do not right 
themselves so easily in real life as by the convenient death of the 
poor deluded husband at the close of the honeymoon. The tale is 
well told, but not without slips—<‘‘ Marriage in her case would be a 
metamorphose ” (surely metamorphosis) and in terrorwm (sic). 

Wonders of science and marvels of imagination are dexterously 
mingled in Across the Zodiac* to make this story of adventure among 
the planets appear as realistic as it is certainly sensational. The 
incidents and situations are as thrilling as any of those related by 
Jules Verne, and the author, Mr. Edwin Pallander, may be con- 
gratulated on his well-conceived plot and skilfully worked out 
details. Many readers will be tempted to pass “‘a few days on 
the moon” in company with the adventurous crew of the Astrolabe, 
seeing that they can do it in this way without quitting their own 
firesides. 

Mr. Fergus Hume, author of Zhe Mystery of a Hansom Cab” and 
other tales of crime and its detection, supplies the lovers of sensa- 
tional fiction with a fresh story, ‘‘ told from three points of view ”— 


1 Belfield. Anovel. By Esca Gray. London: Skeffington & Son, Piccadilly, W. 
2 The History of a Soul. By Kathleen Behenna. London: Digby, Lorg & Co, 

3 A Woman's Cross. By Mrs. A. M. Diehl. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

4 Across the Zodiac. By Edwin Pallander. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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that of the doctor, the lawyer, and the clergyman. In A Marriage 
Mystery’ suspicion falls upon the wife, and, indeed, upon nearly 
everybody but the right person, and the reader is left to guess and 
guess again until, in the last chapter, comes the “ Confession.” 

Another tale of murder and mystery in Who Did It?* by Nat 
Gould, relieved by a crisp style and local colour. The scene is New 
South Wales, and Sydney in particular. This is a brisk and bright 
story, and, although it begins with sudden death, it ends nicely 
enough, the fair reader may be assured, with a liberal supply of 
billing and cooing. 

This charming tale, Zhe Laird’s Legacy * recalls to mind the inti- 
mate association at various periods in history between Scotland and 
France, and tells of Scottish exiles and the renowned Archbishop of 
Cambrai. 

A suitable book with which to while away spare moments of the 
tedium of a railway journey this, ’7’wixt Cup and Lip ‘—a collection 
of five short stories by Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

In A Doubtful Loss,’ by Norman R. Byers, there is a refreshing 
variation of the well-worn matrimonial finale. A poor girl, who has 
lost father and lover, who has no mother, no sister, no love, and to 
whom “the world was a dark,-blank, mystery,” finds consolation in 
the sisterly affection of a girl friend. ‘‘ May I not hope to love you 
and be loved ? Dear, henceforth you shall be my sister to love and 
cheer you through your life of loneliness.” The author, however, 
might be a little more careful about the construction of his 
sentences. 

The main incident in The Vicar of Wakefield is reproduced and brought 
up to date in Dorothy Lucas,’ but the young lady in the latter case is 
rescued in the very nick of time. How honest John Wilson, hearing a 
woman’s voice in distress, gained admission to the baronet’s house and 
brought off poor Dorothy in triumph, is worth reading. The follies 
of this fair one as also those of her father are found elsewhere than 
in fiction, and the author has woven an interesting story out of the 
realities of London life. 

That brilliant writer, Col. R. H. Savage, in Her Foreign Conquest,’ 
has added another success to his considerable list of society novels. 
The story begins at Homburg and ends in Monaco, andthe characters 
are as mixed as in real life at those fashionable health resorts. 


14 Marriage Mystery. Ry Fergus Hume. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2 Who Did It? By Nat Gould. London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 

3 The Laird’s Legacy, By Mary H. Debenham. London: National Society’s 
Depository. 

4° Twixt Cup and Lip, &c. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. London: Digby, Long & Co, 

5 A Doubtful Loss. By Norman R. Byers. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

6 Dorothy Lucas. By Edgar D. C. Bolland. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

7 Her Foreign Conquest. A novel. By Richard Henry Savage. London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. 
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We have received Jnmates of the Mansion. By Joseph Ashton. 
London: Digby Long & Co.—an allegory about Lord Will Dege- 
nerate, not too long and by no means dail. The Vagaries of Love. 
By F. H. Hudson. London: Digby Long & Co.—after reading 
which none will say “that love at fifty has lost its power to charm.” 
Choice Poems of Heinrich Heine. London: Macmillan & Co. Limited. 
—in many of which verses Mr. Oddie is most happy in his ren- 
dering. Poems by EF. B. Browning. George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited—one of the series of Olive Books——very neat, suitable for 
carrying in the pocket. Which is Absurd. By Cosmo Hamilton. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin—one of the admirable Autonym 
Library. 

Mr. Oliver F. Emerson’s Brief History of the English Language ' 
is an abridgement of a larger work by the same writer. The book 
contains most valuable information. The chapter dealing with the 
Middle English period is particularly interesting. The persistence 
of English, in spite of Norman influence, till in the fourteenth cen- 
tury it became the language of the court, of the schools, and of legal 
proceedings, shows the vitality of the great Saxon tongue, ‘There 
is a most important chapter on ‘The Borrowed Element,” which 
shows deep research. It may not be generally recognised that the 
pronominal forms they and their are of Norse origin. In the names 
of places the Celtic element is largely to be found. Thus, Aber 
(mouth), as in Aberdeen, Dun (a protected place), as in Dundee, Dun- 
gannon, Kil (church), as in Kildare, Kilkenny, are all Celtic place- 
names. The Latin element may be traced in Lancaster, Doncaster, 
&c., which contain the word custra (camp). The familiar place-name 
minstcr is of Greek origin. The Italian element in English is 
limited, and was introduced mainly during the Middle English 
period. Examples are to be found in ducat, brigand, florin, and 
pigrim. Half the Italian words in English have come through the 
French. Admiral is a word of Arabic origin. So is alcohol. The 
words hussar and sabre are of Hungarian origin. The familiar word 
tea came from China. Mexico has furnished such words as chocolate 
and /omato. Despite the number of borrowed words in the English 
language. it cannot, as Mr. Emerson points out, be described as “a 
hotchpotch of many languages.” As used in speaking and 
writing the language is as homogeneous as if all the words in 
its vocabulary had come from a single source. 

It is to be regretted that the learned author of this work 
should have fallen into the now almost universal error of using 
the barbarous word “ scientist” (p. 112). Why not write “ man 
of science,” or if necessary, “sciencists?” The writer of a history 


1A Brief History of the English Language. By Oliver F. Emerson. New York 
and London: Macmillan & Co. 
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of the English language should use pure English. This is specially 
desirable nowadays when even Mr. Thomas Hardy makes use of 
the horrible barbarism above noticed. 

Mr. Michel Noé has written a rather curious book entitled 
LTassaut.. It makes us feel compassion for the poor priest who 
after a terrible struggle is able to withstand /'assaut. The hero, 
Abbé Valentin, and the temptress, Ni¢vés, are depicted with singular 
vigour. The author has given some piquant observations, and 
interesting side-lights on sacerdotal life. 

Hector Malot has given us the romance of his novels.* The book 
is not meant to explain the value of his successful novels, nor does 
it plead extenuating circumstances in favour of those of his works 
which were not so much in vogue. It is interesting to know under 
what circumstances his books were written, how he studied them, and 
where the characters were taken from. 

Two French Queens, by Caroline Geary, contains five interesting 
sketches of Elizabeth de Valois, Marguerite de Valois, Madame de 
La Fayette, Charlotte Corday, and Madame Royale. ‘There is also a 
very good portrait of Marguerite de Valois. 

Madame Jules Samson has written a book entitled Temps 
W’Epreuves.* It is the story of a young girl who loses her parents 
and fortune at the same time, and is obliged to earn her own 
livelihood. Those who wish to know the dénowement of the story 
must purchase the book. 

A very interesting book for young girls is Les Kemmes Francaises, 
dans toutes les époques de notre histoire.’ It contains thirty 
engravings, and biographies of remarkable queens, nobles, literary 
women, painters, tragedians, and singers. 

Children are indebted to Mr. L. Goldschmidt for his translation 
of Vera Jelikhovska’s Mémoires d'une Petite Fille Russe.’ It gives 
& most interesting and instructive insight into Russian life, 
its habits and customs. It is appropriately illustrated by Mr. 
Korochansky. 

Many readers will be glad to know that the popular authoress, 
Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, has written a story “of the troublous 
times of the youth of Richard II.,” entitled Zhe Wardship of 
Stecpcoombe.? 

We have received a second edition of Jeunesse d'un Tzar,’ by 
Dimitri Kobeko. Catherine II. is represented as tyrannical and 
4 T/assaut. Par Michel Noé. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

2 Le Roman de Mes Romans. Par Hector Malot. Paris: Ernest Flammarion. 
> Two French Queens. By Caroline Geary. London: Digby Long & Co. 

* Temps d’ Epreuves. Par Madame J. Samson. Paris: Hennuyer, Editeur. 

5 Les Femmes Frangaises. Par H. Gourdon de Genouillac. Paris: Hennuyer. 
6 Mémoires d’une Petite Fille Russe. Par Vera Jelikhovska. Paris: Hennuyer. 


7 The Wardship of Steepcoombe. By C.M. Yonge. National Society's Depository. 
8 La Jeunesse d'un Tzar. Par Dimitri Kobeko, Paris: Calmann Levy. 
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cruel, and Paul I. as imaginative and rather feeble. The book is 
translated by Dimitri de Beckendorff. 

The clever President of the Ladies’ Cycling Association, Miss 
Lillias Campbell Davidson, has written a Handbook for Lady Cyclists,’ 
Those who do not yet cycle ought at once to buy and read the book, 
and those who already cycle will learn much by doing the same. 
It contains much valuable information on the choice and care of a 
machine, saddles, touring and town riding, dress, &c., as well as an 
excellent chapter on ‘Things to Avoid.” If ladies would follow 
Miss Davidson’s advice, there would be fewer accidents, and many 
more ladies would be tempted to learn the art of riding a bicycle 
gracefully. 


1 Handbook: for Lady Cyclists. By Lillias Campbell Davidson. London: Hay 
Nisbet & Co. 








Art. 


ART. 


In a large octavo volume of some 260 pages the Professor of 
Classical Archeology and Art in the University of Oxford has pub- 
lished, ‘‘ for scholars and for lovers of art, a concise account” of the 
Sculptured Tombs of Hellas.' The large print, thick paper, and 
stout binding have a rich, generous air, not usually found in 
similar publications on the Continent. The author's part is on an 
equal scale. Such a work for the scholar and artist, even more than 
for the general reader, needs abundant and] absolutely faithful illus- 
tration. The history of art cannot profit by re-drawings of ancient 
monuments, amended by some modern Canina. Of the thirty inset 
plates and eighty-seven engravings in the text of the present 
volume, the greater number are from photographs; and “ the nucleus 
of my illustrations,” says Professor Gardner, “ consists of photographs 
taken for me during a visit to Athens.” The competency of the 
author, in handling a subject which concerns the lover of human 
history quite as much as the lover of art, is also undoubted. Until 
late years England has not offéred a brilliant market for books like 
this, which are at once thorough in scholarship and yet readable to 
the uninitiated. It is for this reason we have devoted a paragraph 
to the book’s extrinsic titles to favourable consideration. 

Three chapters are given to preliminary explanations. The 
burial customs in Greece are mainly illustrated from the vases, begin- 
ning with the archaic examples, which furnish pictures of Greek life 
almost as the engraver’s art has reproduced the daily life of modern 
centuries. The worship of the dead is connected with the terra- 
cotta offerings and sepulchral vases or lekythi. Then follows one 
of the most important portions of the book, on beliefs as to the 
future life, from Hades in Homer and in the tragedians to the 
paintings of Polygnotus at Delphi, where the Orphic mysteries seem 
to have half revealed their secret. Under the guise of an introduc- 
tion and supplement to an account of the tombs of Athens, we find 
concise information, but complete so far as recent researches have 
reached, concerning the tombs of the prehistoric age of Greece, of 
early and later Asia Minor, Sparta, Bocotia, and other districts, with 
special chapters for the Mausoleum and Greek sarcophagi like those 
discovered at Sidon. The heroising reliefs, the periods and forms 
of monuments at Athens, portraits and family groups sculptured on 
tombs, and the meaning and style of the reliefs, with the inscrip- 
tions, make up the body of the book. An analytical table of con- 


1 Sculptured Tombs of Hellas. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. London : Macmillan & Co. 
896. 
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tents serves as an index, and there is a detailed list of illustrations 
with their sources. The scholar might desiderate an index of proper 
names and technical terms; and art students will, perhaps, not 
always succeed in finding in what museum or collection the examples 
cited are to be found. The reader, however, will find the book of 
continued literary interest, like a well-conceived historical work, 
and not a mere succession of classified bits of scholarship and 
art, such as books of this kind are apt to be when ‘made in 
Germany.” 

A few of the interesting questions raised by Professor Gardner 
along the way are worth mentioning. 


“‘ After we leave the Homeric age, the next important landmark in the 
history of Hades is to be found in the great painting of Polygnotus in the 
Lesché or arcade of Delphi. Of this picture we possess so careful and 
detailed a description from tbe pen of Pausanias that a skilled archeologist, 
Professor Robert, has succeeded, with the help of certain vase-paintings 
of Polygnotan style, in restoring, figure for figure, the whole composition, 
with a sureness of hand which may well surprise those who do not realise 
the degree in which the scientific methods of archeology have been 
developed in recent years.” 


Of this Nekyia or ‘‘ Odysseus visiting the Shades,” Mr. Murray 
had given a detailed plan, following Pausanias in the order of 
subjects, in his Handbook of Greck Archeology. Professor Karl 
Robert’s work was published the same year (1892). But it should 
be added that many of the desiderata expressed by Mr. Murray 
remain still unsatisfied. Some of these have been pointed out by 
M. Pottier in his (unpublished) lectures of this year at the Ecole du 
Louvre, on his specialty—Greek vase-paintings. ‘Thus, from the 
point of view of artistic fidelity, Professor Robert’s designer has 
missed many of the details, and still more of the spirit which must 
be supposed in the original work. The position assigned to Charon 
in the boat is corrected by the example given by Professor Gardner 
himself. The general ordonnance of the figures is still too rectangular, 
as in preceding efforts at restoration, and proper use is not made of 
the principle of vallons, indicating the various planes of the picture 
and serving constantly on the vases of the period in place of 
perspective, which artists had not yet evolved. It is certain, also, 
that composition in Greek art was based on a strong impressionism. 
It crystallised spectacular movement at the moment when motion fell 
into lines of eurhythmy. ‘This principle is seen in the work of 
Phidias on the frieze of the Parthenon (a processional movement) 
and, as with Polygnotus, must have regulated the disposition of 
theatrical scenes. It reappears in the pre-Raphaelite painters 
(church ceremonial), and in the modern ballet wherever this aims at 
a genuine effect of art. A more important work, still partly to 
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be done on Polygnotus, is the study of his ideas in literary 
monuments from Pindar and Simonides (who wrote the epigram 
inscribed on the Lesché), down to Aristophanes and the first 
tragedians. All these represent, however imperfectly, the introduc- 
tion of morality into the future life, whereas with Homer, as with 
the Egyptians, future retribution is determined by other than 
ethical judgments. With Euripides yet a further development took 
place. 

The vexed question of the age of Mycenwan art is briefly exposed, 
without commentary, by Professor Gardner. He places the tenth 
century as its latest probable period. Future excavations in Asia 
Minor must be awaited. It might be added that Mr. Murray’s 
scepticism as to Mycenzan antiquity seems still to be justified. In 
time archeology may be relieved of the present incubus of a Dorian 
invasion of uncertain date with a pre-Dorian civilisation of uncertain 
existence. It is to be desired that a more thorough application of 
the comparative method should be made to the artistic monuments 
already known. This might not settle the question raised by Mr. 
Helbig, who sustains the Phoenician origin of the contents of the 
Mycenzean tombs in a work which it is to Professor Gardner’s praise to 
have quoted, since it must have appeared only as he was going to press. 
But it is a pity that no attention should be paid to so careful a 
student of design in ornament as Mr. Goodyear. His Grammar of 
the Lotus may be the painful work of a vir systematicus, but his 
examples are, at least, copious and genuine. Professor I'linders 
Petrie has used them to advantage. They may not determine the 
exact share to be attributed in the genesis of Greek design to 
Egyptians and Assyrians (the latter, by the way, ill consorting with 
pre-Dorian theories); but they certainly help to the understanding 
of Greek art once constituted. 

The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy'—“a general view 
for the use of students and others ”»—comprises the lectures on the 
subject given by the Director of Architecture at the Glasgow School 
of Art. “In Mr, Batsford I was fortunate in finding a publisher in 
agreement with my views, especially as to the necessity for a full 
illustration of the subject... .. Many of the plates and blocks 
are reductions of my own drawings, some from measurements taken 
in Italy, which have already appeared in a small foliovolume.” The 
present work begins with an introduction on the character and extent 
of the Renaissance. Then, in two chapters, the early period — 
quattrocento (1420-1525)—in and out of Florence is treated. Two 
more chapters deal with the central period—the first half of the 
cinquecento (1506—-1550)—the culmination in Rome and the Roman 


1 The Architecture of the Renaissance in Italy. By William J. Anderson. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1896. 
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influence in the North of Italy. The final chapter treats of Palladio 
and the decline (1550 to eighteenth century). There is an analytical 
table of contents, separate lists of the fifty-three full-page inset plates 
and of the illustrations in text, another of selected books relating to 
the subject, and a final alphabetical index of proper names—all so 
many adminicula to the practical use of a thoughtful and interesting 
and well-made book. 

In the literal force of the word, the Renaissance or new birth of 
classical art was complete with the fifteenth century; and recent 
Italian historians, like Melani, no longer apply the term to the 
art of the succeeding century or Cinquecento. This is in violent 
distinction from the use of Fergusson, who “devotes the greater 
part of his criticism to the works of the time of Vignola and 
thereafter, while the history in Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture 
contains not a single word which would lead one to believe in the 
existence of one of the buildings described in chapter iii. of this book ” 
(‘The early Renaissance out of Florence,” 1457-1525). Mr. Ander- 
son’s book has accordingly a special utility for the gens du métier who 
do their reading in English; and his text is at once more thorough 
and more original, while his illustrations are infinitely better, than 
those in the Italian portion of the French manual by M. Léon 
Palustre. An especial excellence is the prominence given to domestic 
architecture. For the general reader the book deals with a long 
period of germinating and spreading human civilisation, in which all 
of us havea part. ‘‘ Do what we may, we cannot shake off altogether 
the abiding influence of the Renaissant arts of Italy.” 

Mr. Batsford also sends us a handsome album, with thirty- -four 
large folio detached plates, giving Details of Gothic Wood-carving * 
from original work of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
author gathered his drawings for the use of his pupils in the Muni- 
cipal Technical College, Derby. “‘ My one object has been to faithfully 
reproduce the original details. Wherever practicable, the old carving 
has first been ‘rubbed,’ the Jess prominent parts carefully measured 
and drawn, and the whole design shaded, in order to make the result 
as realistic as possible. Sections, also, have been put in, and in 
some cases sketches added for the purpose of showing the general 
effect. I would, therefore, lay stress on, the fact that these are 
working drawings, and not merely pretty pictures.” But they are 
also ‘‘ pretty pictures,” and well calculated to attract and instruct 
pleasantly those who love art without being practical students of it. 
The book also bas a comfortable patriotic tinge. The examples— 
door and poppy heads, panels and canopy, crockets, crestings, bands, 

1 Details of Gothic Wood-Carving. Being aseries of Drawings from Original Work, 


chiefly of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with explanatory Notes. By 
Franklyn A. Crallan. London: B. T. Batsford. 1896. 
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moulding enrichments, foliage, cusps, bosses, capitals and stall work 
—are chosen from English churches, which all may visit the more 
intelligently because of this collection. 

A beautiful book, indeed, is Men and Women of the Day'—a 
collection of portraits and sketches from Mr. Rudolf Lehmann’s 
Album of Celebrities, with biographical notes by Mr. H. C. Marillier. 

In the introduction a most interesting account is given of the 
artist’s career. He was born in 1819 at Ollensen, near Hamburg. 
He was the son of a miniature painter, and he modestly says of 
himself that he was a confirmation of Reynolds’ axiom as to the 
capacity of any person of ordinary gifts to reach by honest application 
a certain proficiency in art. The artist’s impressions of his wander- 
ings over Europe deserve attention. Of Madame Ristori, whose 
portrait he once intended to paint, he says, that she was one of the 
most beautiful women that ever lived. Unfortunately, owing to Mr. 
Lehmann’s dissatisfaction with his own efforts to represent the exact 
appearance of this remarkable woman, no portrait of her was 
available for the present collection. A rather unflattering reference 
is made by the artist to the Revolution in Paris in 1848. Amongst 
his French friends was Lamartine, who was delighted at Mr. 
Lehmann’s picture “ Graziella,” illustrating an incident in a 
well-known work of the poet. ‘ Graziella,” said Lamartine in 
a letter to his friend, ‘‘was but a dream: you have made her 
a reality.” 

The portrait of the Prince of Wales, drawn in 1862, would scarcely 
be identified with his Royal Highness by persons of the present 
generation. We presume, however, that it is a faithful picture of 
the Prince’s lineaments about thirty-five years ago. The portrait of 
Cardinal Antonelli is full of character. The face is rather of the 
Oriental type, and there is a curious expression half sensual, half 
cynical, about the lips. There are two portraits of Browning at 
‘different periods as dissimilar as if they represented two different 
men. The portrait of Cardinal Manning is excellent, and is probably 
the best in the entire collection. There is a good portrait, too, of 
Mrs. Browning. Glancing at it we feel that, though she did not 
possess what is called beauty, the light of genius and of goodness 
shines through her glorious eyes. The portrait of Mr. Gladstone is 
not a very satisfactory one. It looks rather blurred. We recom- 
mend the book as an ornament for any drawing-room or library. 
Its artistic value is very great, and it can scarcely fail to at- 
tract all who take an interest in the celebrities of the nineteenth 
century. 


1 Men and Women of the Day. By Rudolf Lehmann. Edited, with an Introduction 
and short Biographical Notes, by R. C. Marillier. London : George Bell & Sons, 
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We are indebted to Messrs. Cassell & Co. for the Works of 
Charles Burton Barber, illustrated with forty-one plates and portraits, 


and containing a preface by Harry Furniss. 

There is no doubt that Burton Barber was the English animal 
painter of the day. The splendid reproductions of his pictures 
which are sometimes amusing and always very clever, will be much 


appreciated by those who love dogs. 
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THE NEW SITUATION IN CHINA. 


A REVOLUTIONARY change took place in China three months ago. It 
is a change which is destined to affect the relations of the Celestial 
Empire to the outside world, and to disturb the relative position of 
the European Powers in the Far East more than did the Chino- 
Japanese war. Yet the momentous event hardly attracted notice in 
Great Britain. Distracted by many irritating problems of empire, 
and fascinated by the attractions of Africa, Englishmen seem to have 
turned their eyes from the distant East. While they are so occupied, 
Russia has been gradually strengthening her hold on China, The 
vast increase of her influence in Peking may be for the good of the 
world, That question I will not attempt to argue. But a question 
that is of more immediate interest, and which affects the British 
Empire more closely, demands attention—a question which, I believe, 
is fraught with consequences and possibilities much vaster than any 
of the African problems that are now engrossing the minds of our 
statesmen. 

The Russo-Chinese Treaty published by the North China Daily 
News may, or may not, be the final form which the agreement 
between China and Russia will take; but that it correctly interprets 
the immediate aims of Russian policy in the Far East is proved by 
the Railway Edict which has been published in St. Petersburg. 
These aims may be briefly described: A near cut for the Siberian 
railway through the relatively fertile valleys of Manchuria to Vladi- 
vostock ; the command of a port, or ports, free from ice, and a con- 
trolling influence over the lines which will iead to Port Arthur and 
Shan-hai-kwan. 

Whether the command of ice-free ports on the mainland of China 
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be obtained now or at a later date isa matter of secondary importance. 
The Trans-Asian railway is the all-essential, because after its com~ 
pletion the whole of Northern China, down to Pekin and Tientsin, 
if not to the Yangtszkiang, will be at the mercy of Russia, and she- 
can apply, at the moment most suitable to her, such pressure as may 
be needed to secure further concessions. All that she wants just 
now is the assurance that the available ports will not fall into the- 
hands of possible rivals, such as Japan or England. 

It may be asked: How does the granting to Russia of the right 
to construct a railway through Manchuria give to that Power the 
command of Northern China? The question can be easily answered. 
Indeed, the answer is supplied in the very conditions attached to the 
railway agreement. These assume that China will not be able to 
provide a sufficient police force in the districts which the line will 
traverse, and that Russia must make good the deficiency from her 
own army. ‘The title of the railway company and the appointment 
of a Chinese president, who will be a mere figurehead, are concessions 
intended to ‘‘ save the face” of the Court at Peking. The Russian 
officials who will direct the armed troops stationed along the route 
will be the real controllers of the railway, and in course of time 
they are sure to become the actual rulers in Manchuria. China's 
authority over her own territory is acknowledged on paper; but 
Russia, in spite of optional redemption clauses, will never slacken 
her hold of the provinces through which her railway passes. Paper 
concessions have been made easy by the knowledge that China will 
never be able to strengthen her position in the north, and that the 
present dynasty, and even the whole fabric of government, would be 
overthrown at the first shock from the outside world, if Russia her- 
self, from interested motives, did not choose to shield and defend them. 

Five years ago I set forth at some length the reasons which 
induced me to think that the Chinese system of government, capable 
of maintaining a species of order as long as China was kept from con- 
tact with Western nations, would prove totally incapable of cementing: 
the vast, unwieldy empire, consisting of loosely-jointed provinces, as 
soon as the civilising forces that come from the West were brought 
into sharp collision with the stagnant life of the East. My argu- 
ments were subsequently enforced with tremendous emphasis by the 
Chino-Japanese war, and they have received even stronger confirmation 
from the after effects of that war. To disorder and confusion has 
succeeded, not increased vitality or the beginning of a new life, as 
was anticipated, but benumbment, or the spasmodic action that often 
precedes death. 

What, under such conditions, ought to be the policy of Great 
Britain? Shall we adopt towards China the attitude so long main- 
tained towards Turkey ? Is the maintenance of the integrity of the 
Chinese Empire to become one of the principles of our politics ?’ 
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Lord Rosebery, I think, intentionally or unintentionally, has pro- 
vided a conclusive answer to this last question. He had two 
opportunities during his Premiership of preserving, at least for a 
short time, the integrity of the Chinese Empire. He let them slip. 
His first chance occurred after Japan had over-run Corea and was 
about to enter China. He then thought of intervention, and, in a 
half-hearted way, suggested it to the Powers. But as in several 
other crises of his life, he continued to debate with himself, even in 
public, as to whether intervention were really desirable. Public 
opinion in England was strongly against the course, influenced 
chiefly by the telegrams from the Far East, which, coming as they 
did from Japanese agencies, induced the English press to assume an 
attitude favourable to Japan. The result was that as soon as Russia 
showed reluctance to join in a protest against the continuance of the 
war, Lord Rosebery retired into his shell, and nothing more was 
heard of intervention. I do not blame him, but the immediate con- 
sequences were not favourable to British influence in China. Russia 
was not averse to the principle of interference. She drew back on 
the plea that the opportune moment had not arrived. And from 
her point of view itis perfectly true that the most opportune moment 
had not come. It was to the’ advantage of Russian diplomacy that 
the Chinese Government should be reduced to absolute dependence 
on its assistance. Events favoured this waiting policy. Lord 
Rosebery, having received a rebuff, seems to have resolved to let 
affairs drift. From the moment that his activity began to dwindle, 
Russia’s began to increase. She was an anxious spectator of events 
during the early months of 1895, and when the time was ripe Li 
Hung Chang was persuaded to go to Japan, and the treaty of 
Shimoneseki saw the light of day. 

I do not think future historians will find much to blame in Lord 
Rosebery’s policy up to this point. He had not convinced himself 
that the integrity of the Chinese Empire was a principle worth fight- 
ing for, or he thought it was a principle for which he ought not to 
sacrifice the friendship of Japan, As soon, however, as he became 
aware of the terms imposed by the victors he ought to have abandoned 
his attitude of reserve and to have asserted England’s right to safe- 
guard the interests of China, with which her own interests were 
closely bound up. ‘The treaty of Shimoneseki was most dangerous 
to the peace of the world. It established on the mainland of China 
a restless, ambitious Power. It would have involved not only the 
disintegration of China, which may after all be inevitable, but the 
speedy crumbling to pieces of the whole structure of government, 
with the awful risks which such revolutionary methods of change 
always entail. Apart altogether from these more distant consequences, 
it should have been apparent to the British Government that the 
possession by Japan of the Liaotung Peninsula would evoke the 
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determined opposition of Russia and lead to her interference. Lord 
Rosebery, therefore, ought not to have lost a moment in representing 
to Japan the dangers involved in her demands, and the certainty of 
complications with Russia. If made with sufficient care for the 
susceptibilities of the Japanese, these representations might have 
liad the desired effect. Even had they encountered resistance, the 
resources of the British Government should not have been exhausted. 
When Russian opposition assumed a menacing form, Lord Rosebery 
should have demanded that the treaty be submitted to a conference 
at which Japan and China and the Great Powers of Europe would be 
represented. By this means, it might have been possible to prevent 
Russia from acquiring a preponderating influence at Peking and the 
virtual suzerainty of Northern China. 

The past is past and cannot be undone. And, after all, it may 
yet be possible to adapt British policy to the changed circumstances, 
so that good may issue, not only to ourselves, but to the Chinese 
people and to the world at large. What then should be done? In 
the first place, we need not frown at Russia or waste our strength 
endeavouring to oppose her forward march. In presence of the 
utter demoralisation of the governing classes in China, the command 
ef the northern provinces of the empire was assured to Russia as 
soon as the Siberian railway was completed. The Chino-Japanese 
war and the Russo-Chinese treaty have only anticipated events. 
Frankly accepting what has been accomplished, our object should 
be to acquire advantages in Middle and Southern China, which will 
be an equivalent to those obtained by our rivals in the North. 

Two or three additional treaty ports will not suffice. The limit 
of China’s foreign trade, as long as the interior remains undeveloped, 
has been reached. The inland centres of trade must be made 
accessible. To start with, there should be no hesitation in demanding 
the opening up of the West River to traffic. The principle has 
been conceded, but between concession and execution there is often 
a great gap in China as in Turkey. The Chinese Government will 
yield only to strong pressure. The position at the present moment 
is a disgrace to British and French diplomacy. France wants con- 
cessions on the frontier of Tonking. Great Britain wishes to push 
inland from Canton. Instead of uniting to help one another, each 
seems to be trying to thwart the other. The Court at Pekin, and 
more especially the obstructive local officials, are delighted. The 
time surely has come for an understanding between France and 
Great Britain. The whole of the southern provinces lie before them. 
They have only to unite and they may have what they like. 

Having obtained the fulfilment of the long-delayed promise as 
to the West River, the next step should be to secure the right 
of superintending a railway which shall connect’a port on the 
Yangtsze with Canton. I do not mean that England should insist 
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on defending such a line with her own soldiers as Russia is to 
do in the North. Arrangements more acceptable to China and 
less dangerous to Great Britain might be made. Other Western 
Powers besides Russia must, of course, be considered, but there is 
room enough for all, The claims of France, or even of Germany, 
need not disturb us. Strange to say, the Russian Edict and the 
treaty published in the Shanghai newspaper have aroused more 
interest in these two countries than in Great Britain. In both 
there seems to have been a keener perception of the changed situa- 
tion created by Russian diplomacy and of the necessity of modifying 
existing relations so as to prevent China from becoming a vassal of 
Russia. The suggestions that have come from Continental sources 
have been somewhat contradictory. Some, oppressed by the enormous 
difficulty of moving such an inert mass, have talked of partition, but 
no one who has stopped to consider the dangers involved therein 
would dare to advocate such a drastic measure. 

The true policy is to be found by studying the immediate needs 
of China. These are, first, railways, and, second, an honest, en- 
lightened system of internal taxation managed by a Board or Boards, 
similar to the Imperial Maritime Customs. I think, for the present at 
least, the two may be combined in one. A Board or Boards having 
control of railways, and probably canals, the routes along which 
foreign goods would pass would have facilities for the collection 
of revenue which the existing Chinese officials do not possess, and 
would be able to suppress the irregular Zekin levies and the innume- 
rable squeezes of the petty mandarins, just as the present Maritime 
Customs has done. A guarantee of fair treatment also would be 
afforded such as might induce the Treaty Powers to acquiesce, with 
more security than they now have, in any adjustment of the Chinese 
tariff that may be deemed necessary. 

As to the management and virtual control of these Boards there 
are two workable alternatives. The constitution of the present 
Maritime Customs might be faithfully reproduced, that is to say, the 
European governing element might be selected from all nationalities. 
Now, although the administration of the Customs under Sir Robert 
Hart has been a signal success, I fear that, if the experiment had to 
be started to-day, enormous difficulties that did not exist thirty or 
forty years ago would be encountered. British influence no longer 
dominates as it used to do. International jealousy and rivalry have 
become keener. I have even grave apprehension as to the fate of 
the Maritime Customs on the retirement or death of the present 
Director-General. The other alternative is the division of China 
into three or four zones, in each of which the right of one Power 
to exert a preponderating influence would be recognised, each 
zone possessing a distinct Board. In view of what Russia has 
already done in the North, and considering also the activity of 
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France on the borders of Yunnan, I am strongly of opinion that the 
principle of separate zones should be adopted. The time will pro- 
bably come when it will no longer be possible to uphold the jumble 
of Boards at Peking to which the name of Imperial Government is 
given. The recognition now of what might be termed “spheres of 
influence” would obviate the risk of a clashing of rival interests when 
disintegration did set in. And whatever may happen in the distant 
future, such an arrangement would from the outset give the greatest 
strength and stability to the European-directed railway or inland 
Revenue Boards, the formation of which is, I think, the only sure 
means of preserving British and other European interests in the Far 
East. Many obstacles on the part of the officials in the interior will 
have to be overcome; and to accomplish this work the Boards must 
act with the knowledge that they will be supported both at Peking 
and on the spot by one or other of the strong Western Powers. 
There is nothing that need startle timid diplomacy in the sugges- 
tions I have made, Indeed, events, thanks to the energy and enter- 
prise of British capitalists, seem to be leading up to some such 
developments. I only plead that British statesmen should rise above 
the hand-to-mouth policy so long pursued, and should endeavour to 
form a comprehensive plan of action for the future. It is only, I 
am convinced, by a modified tutelage, such as I have hinted at, that 
the Chinese people and all nations interested in the Far East can be 
saved from the appalling disturbances which might follow the rapid 
disintegration of the huge polypus empire. 
Wo. Roperison. - 









THE EVOLUTION OF SLAVERY. 


‘THERE are few subjects more interesting than the history of slavery ; 
and a philosophic work on a theme of such universal importance 
cannot fail to command attention. M. Ch. Letourneau, whose 
admirable work on war has been noticed in the WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
has written a book entitled L’Hvolution de L’Esclavage dans les 
Diverses Races Humaines,' and within the compass of one volume he 
has virtually exhausted the subject. 

The work is, in fact, an investigation ranging over the wide 
field of history, and basing its conclusions on the results of close 
observation or actual experience. Slavery, according to Aristotle, 
‘is absolutely essential to human societies. In order to find a period 
when this institution did not exist, we must go back to the primitive 
clan—a form of society in which people’s wants were few and in 
which industry was only in a rudimentary stage. As civilisation 
has advanced, the tendency has always been towards the imposition 
of painful tasks by the governing classes on those placed in a position 
-of subjection. ‘The nucleus of this system of compulsory labour has 
been traced to the custom of sparing the lives of prisoners of war 
in order to convert them into mere serfs. In the course of ages the 
lot of the serf was alleviated. Gradually we reach the stage of the 
enfranchised worker who is entitled to wages or a salary for his 
services. This process of evolution furnishes a very interesting sub- 
ject for inquiry. 

M. Letourneau adopts the same plan in dealing with the evolu- 
tion of slavery as in his preceding works. He avoids @ priori 
systems, and bases his conclusions on observed facts. 

Although man even in his lowest condition is a being superior to 
‘the most intelligent of the animals, there is, according to M. Letour- 
neau, only a difference of degree between human beings and the 
brute creation. For this reason the author endeavours to discover 
in the habits of the animals who have a social system of their own 
‘some analogy to the various forms of human society. 

Better examples of complex social organisms are so be found 
amongst the insect world than amongst the mammiferous vertebrates. 
Amongst ants we find slavery established. A portion of the race 


1 LT Evolution de ’ Esclavage dans les Diverses Races Humaines, Par Ch, Letourneau. 
Paris: Librairie Vigot Fréres. 
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devote themselves to providing by means of raids and by servile 
toil for the needs of the others, who help to propagate and continue 
the breed of ants. It appears that the ant-slave enjoys his servitude 
—his toil is a labour of love. The division of ants into the pro- 
creative, the industrial, and the warlike classes is one of the most 
curious facts in natural history. We have amongst mammiferous 
animals, such as the horse, the dog, the bison, and the beaver, types 
of anarchic labour and social equality, while amongst the special 
species of ant known as the ‘‘amazon,” and the ‘‘ sanguineous” we 
have the typerin which the idea of slavery prevails. The white ant 
of Africa and America, on the other hand, represents the state of 
society in which a warlike caste co-exists with an industrial class. 
It is possible that this latter species may have lived before the 
appearance of man on this planet. The soldier-ant is ever ready to 
defend the republic, and the worker has no thought of resorting to a 
strike—he is ever ready to toil from morning till night. 

Repulsive as the notion of slavery may be to a civilised mind, it is 
an upward step from the pitiless cruelty of the savage conqueror 
towards his vanquished foe. The instinct which leads towards the 
enslavement of others is nearly allied to the instinct for domestica- 
tion. This principle is true in the case of ants as well as in that of 
men. 

We need not dwell on M. Letourneau’s account of slavery amongst 
the different kinds of ants, The law of the survival of the fittest 
operates amongst ants quite as much as amongst human beings. 
The idle, the incompetent, the unproductive ant disappears and makes 
room for the hard worker and the skilful servant of the community. 

Amongst bees the same characteristics may be traced, though in a 
less marked form than in the case of the ants. A process of 
evolution is to be found in the world of ants and bees. In some 
instances cannibalism prevails, while, in a higher social stage, not 
only is it absent, but there exists a police system akin to that of 
civilised societies. Indeed, the lowest specimens of the human race 
have far less social organisation than either ants or bees. 

Coming to the negro race amongst the Australian savages, we find 
the clan system established. They kill and eat their prisoners. In 
the ordinary sense of the word, they have no slaves; but they 
impose on their women painful tasks. Here, as in all primitive 
states of civilisation, woman takes the place of the domestic animals, 
the beasts of burden, and in effect she is enslaved. The female 
Australian aboriginal, indeed, is a mere slave. She has to work for 
her husband, to build his rude hut, to draw water, and to hew wood for 
him. She can only eat after the men, and often what they throw away. 
The husband can, for any cause, repudiate his wife, whereas, if she 
leaves her husband, she can be beaten to death, either by him or by 
her nearest male relative. Amongst the Papoos slavery has not been 
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uniformily established ; some of the tribes have never adopted it, 
while others carry it on with the utmost rigour. In the Solomon 
Islands the custom is for the victors in war to eat their conquered 
enemies. These savages are too ferocious to permit of any system 
of regular slavery. It was only when the savage spared his victim’s 
life that slavery first began to exist. 

There is no slavery amongst the Hottentots. Amongst the latter 
a sort of monarchic system prevails, not very dissimilar to that of the 
Tartars, They kill their enemies in war, but respect their persons 
and even their garments after death. 

The Kaffirs are a race far less savage than the Hottentots, and we 
find a species of slavery existing amongst them. ‘The basis of social 
dignity amongst the Kaffirs is wealth, the possession of numerous 
flocks. Rais for plunder are common amongst them, and these 
raids are attended frequently with acts of great cruelty. The object 
of the raids is to procure women or cattle. Every one who resists is 
massacred. Only the young people of either sex are spared, and 
laden with the booty like beasts of burden are driven to the dwellings 
of the conquerors. The captured girls become the concubines of 
those who have taken them prisoners; while the young men swell 
the ranks of the servile class. This is the only equivalent for slavery 
amongst the Kaffirs. 

Amongst other African tribes slavery. exists, save where it is 
rendered impossible owing to the practice of cannibalism. 

In the kingdom of Dahomey, owing to the poor character of the 
lower animals, men and women are forced to do the work of beasts 
in agricultural labour. These domestic slaves are, however, not sold. 
They live in a state of semi-independence, tempered by the adminis- 
tration of occasional whippings. The position of woman in Dahomey 
is atrocious. She is half a beast, half a mere machine for sensual 
gratification. 

According to Mungo Park, corpulence is one of the chief requisites 
of a woman in Senegambia. The fatter she is, the more attractive 
in masculine eyes. 

In many parts of Central Africa women are habitually bought and 
sold. 

Amongst the I'uegians in South America women do all the work 
that would be assigned to slaves. In Patagonia all menial duties— 
every species of drudgery—must be performed by the female portion 
of the population. 

The Red Indians were accustomed to reduce their prisoners of war 
whom they did not kill to slavery. The traffic in slaves was carried 
very far by some tribes, who found it so attractive an occupation 
that they even sold their own wives and children, Slavery was, 
however, not universal amongst the Redskins. Amongst the Aztecs, 
prisoners of war were treated with horrible cruelty. It was the 
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custom to put slaves or conquered enemies to death as a religious 
act. It is, however, stated that in spite of the ferocity of the 
Mexicans, they treated their domestic slaves kindly. A well-conducted 
slave could not be sold. 

In Peru there was less ferocity than in Mexico, but there was a 
cruel custom, whenever an Inca died, of sacrificing a number of his 
female slaves beside his tomb. 

In Polynesia slavery and cannibalism conjointly exist. 

It would occupy too much space to give even the results of M. 
Letourneau’s inquiries into the history of slavery amongst the 
Mongols. Suffice it to say that the main division of Mongolian 
society was into persons and things—and many human beings were 
regarded as mere chattels, 

In Greece and Rome the position of the slave was sometimes one 
of comparative happiness, though much of the so-called grandeur of 
Roman society was, as M. Letourneau points out, unreal and hollow. 

The account of medieval serfdom is full of interest, but it is not 
quite new to educated readers. The author finally touches on the 
epoch of Louis XIV., and the outbreak of the Revolution. His 
closing chapter on ‘‘ The Past, Present, and Future of Labour,” is 
full of admirable suggestions. He hopes for a bright future for 
humanity, when by means of perfect industrial organisation the 
human race may reach its highest point of physical, intellectual, and 
moral development. This may be a Utopian dream, but it is the 
ideal of every true philanthropist. 

D. F. Hannigan. - 





PAGAN IRELAND. 


‘PaGAN Ireland ; it is the Ireland of to-day no less than of the far-off 
age, when it was the bondman’s dream to make it a garden of God. 
Sained with holy memories, from the flat plains of Munster to the 
desolate wilds of Connaught, its very place names a bede-roll of 
saints, its kindly people kindly still, but pagan as in the days when 
Patrick turned again with loving thoughts to win it from the worship 
of the old wild gods. 

Ireland is a country clinging tenaciously to the past; and it would 
be strange if the faith, whose ancient glories have hallowed every 
nook and corner of the land, had not made a profound impression on 
its people. They cling with all the passionate fervour of the long- 
memoried Celt to the Church of their fathers ; but the same impulse 
which compels them to it, keeps alive within them the older paganism ; 
and it is to this underlying paganism that we must look for an 
explanation of the many seeming anomalies of the Irish character. 
How potent a factor it is in the life of the peasant may be inferred 
by the most unobservant from perusal of the local press, and in an 
exceptional degree from the startling disclosures made in connection 
with certain recent criminal prosecutions. 

The Irishman is best known to his neighbours across the sea by 
the despicable squabbles and vain-glorious babbling of his repre- 
sentatives, or by the population of the larger towns, the jarvies, 
corner-boys, and beggars who beset the path of the tourist; the 
-agricultural classes, the true Irish of Ireland, remain an element 
unsuspected and unestimated. Ireland is still to a great extent an 
undiscovered country ; and even in the better-known districts, a walk 
of a few miles from the towns will bring one to a different people— 
a distinct race. How difficult, then, it is for the visitor to become 
acquainted with the peasant, and none the less though he should 
seek him, note-book in hand, athirst for national traits. The 
‘divergence of thought and character is too wide to be overcome by 
mere casual inspection. The Irish peasant is very far from being 
the wild devil-may-care of popular fiction. He has, it is true, 
outbursts of boisterous merriment ; but the conditions of his life 
are not such as usually foster a reckless gaiety of character. The 
‘air of Ireland is heavy with tradition, and her silent and deserted 
plains and glens are eloquent of the unforgotten past. The peasant, 
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imbued with intense devotion to his natal soil, and living sundered 
from intimate social intercourse, in nooks so isolated and forlorn that 
even at high noon of summer it is hard to resist their twilight 
atmosphere of melancholy legend, is grave and taciturn and intensely 
superstitious. His speech is slow, the words deliberate and chosen 
with the care of one to whom conversation is a luxury and a pleasure. 
He is a born story-teller, and the old myths and histories are told 
and re-told round the fireside with ever fresh interest and delight ; 
the steady glow of the turf on the faces of the circle leaving the 
outer space peopled by fantastic shadows of sinister suggestion, the 
even flow of the narrator’s voice, unbroken, save by the low sobbing 
of the women at some pathetic passage; the wind shrieking and 
whistling in the eaves, the rain and leaves fluttering and tapping 
like fairy fingers at the door and windows add conviction to the 
tale, and it is small wonder that vivid imagination still figures forth 
as true so many an ancient tradition. 

To the peasant, the fairies, ‘‘ wise women,” enchanted hills and 
wells. charms and spells, are the most potent influences of life. 
Devout and believing Catholic though he be, and trusting, even fearing 
the power of the priest, that power is unable to stamp out the 
relics of paganism, The Church has sanctioned some practices by 
adoption, countenances others, and others still, which are held in no 
less strong belief, it bans. The wells are now, many of them, conse- 
crated to Christian saints and martyrs and made places of pilgrimage 
by the Church; but there is not a parish throughout the land that 
has not its own holy well where, despite admonition and warning, 
devout and undevout come to pray for relief, mental and physical, 
and leave behind the proprietary scrap of rag to the tutelary genius 
of the water. 

The belief in “cures” is another widespread superstition. Certain 
men and women are believed to have the power of curing particular 
diseases. The afflicted flock to them in spite of Church and priest, 
and have the firmest faith in their efficacy. Indeed, the priest himself 
is regarded with somewhat the same exaggerated faith, and it must 
be confessed he is not generally averse to encourage the delusion. 
He is ever ready to read an office and impose some slight penitentiary 
restriction which will insure the recovery of the patient. The 
existence of “ wise women,” endowed with superhuman powers and 
the baleful influence of the evil eye, are matters of everyday belief. 
Should any one praise a child and it happen to take the slightest 
pain thereafter, a scrap of that person’s clothing must be obtained 
and burned under the child’s nose to counteract the effect of the 
“ overlooking.” The fairies, driven from more prosaic countries, 
have found refuge in Ireland. The housewife calls her warning 
to them before flinging out dirty water ; not a man will set his spade 
in the scil of a fairy moat, or break a branch of the fairy thorn 
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after dark ; and the cabins are many where a bowl of clean pure 
water and a few bright coals of turf are left nightly on the hearth 
to afford warmth and drink to the little folk, should they chance to 
visit the house. 

A curious feature of these beliefs is the way in which they are 
mingled with the usages of the Church. The “ wise woman ” works 
her charm or “cure” with prayer and the sign of the cross, and the 
most grossly superstitious are invariably the most fervent in their 
religious observances. There are many individuals credited with 
unholy powers who glory in their malodorous reputation; but even 
their methods are generally ignorant perversion of the prayers of 
their religion, and it is rarely that an attempt is made to impugn 
their orthodoxy. The powers of darkness may have prevailed in the 
“ ould ancient days,” but the advent of Patrick and a vaguely-guessed- 
at Columba dispelled and broke for ever the power of all black magic, 
though it is still possible to sell yourself to the devil and secure by 
his aid the benefit of your neighbour’s goods. The devil, however, 
has not the sharpest of wits and is easily cheated of his bargain. 

There is no limit to the belief of the peasant in the sanctity ot 
the priest, and he has invested him with many attributes bordering 
on the supernatural. His name is mentioned reverently, and his 
power is deemed well-nigh boundless. The peasant sinks on his 
knees as he passes, translating what the devout mean as a reverence 
to the Host, which he is supposed to carry always with him, 
into mere worship of the power of the man. A _ house is sancti- 
fied by his entrance within its doors, and his approbation is an 
honour which exalts the recipient. His curse is feared, and number- 
less are the tales of luckless individuals who drew it down upon 
them. In every illness, even the most petty, his services are 
required; and to have him read an office is considered more 
effectual than the best of medical skill. What can the doctor do if 
the prayers of the priest are without avail? That the priesthood 
do not discountenance this half-paganism may be explained by the 
fact that they are themselves Irish, and not the Church itself can 
wholly extinguish the inbred beliefs of the peasant. It is to be 
regretted that many of the priests, and in particular the younger 
men, go to the most extreme lengths in the conduct of their 
pastorage and assume an unquestioned rule over their people. They 
claim and are allowed not only a moral but a social and domestic 
censorship, and insist upon the fullest obedience, even to the neglect 
and loss of mere mundane advantage, though themselves most 
relentless in the extortion of their demands in money or kind from 
all classes of their parishioners. The consolations of religion are 
‘decidedly a marketable commodity. This hard, unsympathetic rule 
and arrogant belief in their authority is natural, considering the 
-origin of the majority and the training they undergo to fit them for 
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their office. The sons chiefly of small farmers and country shop- 
keepers, they are taken at an early age from their friends and fellows, 
the stamp of the Church effaces the individual, and they return, still 
rude, untutored peasants at heart, but vested with a mysterious 
power which awes the votaries of the Church to be the slaves of her 
servants, and enables them to use their position as a means to create 
an oppression of the worst description. The motives, certainly, may be 
of the best, but the ways are more absolute than would obtain 
credence on this side of the Channel. Indeed, it is not unheard of 
for the zeal of the priest to carry him to such lengths as to rouse 
the active antagonism of the people. Notwithstanding this, many 
of the noblest men Ireland has produced are in the ranks of the 
Church; and it is to them in the main that we must turn to find all 
that is best in the Irish character—the old love of learning, free- 
handed hospitality, and intense devotion to faith and duty. The 
visitor to Ireland will meet no warmer welcome than from the parish 
priest, and no one more genially ready or more capable to assist him 
in every way; and it would be a poor heart that failed to praise 
the unswerving attention to the duties of his calling which has won 
for him the affection and obedience of his people. Wild weather, 
ragged trails among the hills, winter snow and summer heat, are 
one to him; and his people know that he will not ever fail them in 
their need, from birth till when the struggling spirit waits his assoil- 
ing hand to be free from the trammels of the flesh. 

The kindred professions of law and medicine are without the scope 
of this article. They are each the appanage of the well-to-do, and 
the peasant who has employed either of them is a man of mark 
among his neighbours. 

The political troubles of Ireland are, in a sense, but the expression 
of lingering tradition. Progression is not so much resisted by 
reason of any real objection to it, but rather because popular 
imagination has transformed the irrepressible turbulence of ancient 
days to the glories of a brilliant and dominant race, and expects to 
realise the future as a gorgeous revival of mythical splendours. This 
is most touching in its imaginative simplicity ; but to the attainment 
of his dreams the Irishman brings most distinctly pagan methods. 
His parliamentary representatives rival the old heroes in their long- 
winded, thrasonical roaring, and the one who utters the fieriest 
threats commands the largest following. The glory of patriotism is 
too often obscured in the wrangle for place and power by the mean 
jealousies of a touchy and ridiculous pride. Pride, hungry and 
agressive, is a predominant feature of the Irish. The gentry have 
it in a lordly, condescending way, those who ape them display it in 
absurd contempt for all the slightest degree below them in the social 
scale. This feeling is fostered by the adulation of inferiors till they 
are “ your-honoured”” out of all semblance to rational humanity. 
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The same spirit prevails in every rank, as gentility is not only innate 
or acquired, but reflected ; and to have a son, or brother, or cousin, 
a priest, or a female relation a nun, is sufficient to demand 
recognition. ‘The woman of three cows is a positive and damnable 
fact to the progress of the country, but her relations are even a 
worse burden. Ireland is cumbered with numberless inane and 
futile individuals who starve genteely on the reputation of their 
father’s or grandfather’s position. Once a family has obtained the 
seal of gentility only the direst straits can bend its members to the 
degradation of work. The peasantry, as a rule, are not flatterers, 
though adroitly courteous from a desire to please or, may be, the 
mere gift of blarney; and “his honour” is clearly and accurately 
labelled by them under some ridiculous nickname, and his pretentions. 
shredded to tatters by their broad and telling humour. 

The first and most striking feature of Ireland to the visitor is the 
prevailing untidy appearance, Everything looks as if it were done 
in a hurry or in a fit of laziness. The towns present the strangest 
contrasts of fine buildings, shouldered and outfaced by tumble-down 
hovels. The very landscape has an untidy look, showing the general 
easy-going carelessness in untidy fields, broken ditches, and gapped 
hedges. The town loafer is a-fearful example of dirt, and anything 
but picturesque rags; and even to the prosperous tradesman or 
farmer it seems a necessity to have a few patches distributed on 
various prominent parts of his clothing, made with no regard for any 
fitness beyond covering the required position. ‘The country men 
and women who flock to town and chapel on Saturdays and Sundays 
are remarkable for the snowy spotlessness of their linen, but this is 
quite consistent with a fine disregard for dirt. The invariable white 
shirt of the men is often the only one they possess, worn through 
the work of the week, and washed and ironed on Saturday night to 
make a show for Sunday. ‘The interior of the houses is no 
exception to the general untidiness, from the cottage of the peasant, 
where the fowl, and often goats and pigs, are allowed to roam at 
their own free will till night comes, and the latter, though not 
invariably, are driven out, and the former cooped in the lower part 
of the dresser, to the dwellings of the better class, where a cracked 
mirror or broken-backed chair is not regarded as the least 
incongruous amid the finery of some pretentious parlour. 

Another and less unpleasing feature of the Irish character is not, 
as the Englishman too crudely labels it, laziness, but a dolce far 
niente, which is the result less of indolence than fatalism. The 
Trishman takes the world easily, because it is his belief that the day’s 
end comes as soon to him who saunters as to him whoruns. The 
number of corner-boys in every town mean not laziness, but lives 
wasted from the lack of opportunity. The average Irishman, when 
he finds opportunity or hope of working for himself, is one of the 
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most laborious creatures in existence. Irishmen have also got the 
reputation of being spendthrifts, and, while this is to some extent 
true, and then emphasised by the usual Hibernian over-acting of the 
part, the great majority are insatiably greedy of money. The agri- 
cultural classes in particular distinguish themselves by combining an 
appearance of abject poverty with the actual possession of wealth, 
varying from the peasant’s few pounds hidden in the thatch to the 
hundreds of the farmer or shopkeeper. A visit to any large fair will 
go far to convince the stranger that a deplorable exterior does not 
necessarily preclude the possession of a very considerable portion of 
this world’s goods, or at least the wherewithal to procure them. 
Many a man whose clothing would be rejected with scorn by any 
self-respecting old-clothes dealer, carries a well-lined pocket-book 
secured in some mysterious recess of his disreputable garments. The 
custom also which makes it well-nigh hopeless for a country-girl to 
marry unless she can bring her husband a fortune—which, in the 
case of a peasant’s daughter will run from £15 or £20 to £100, and 
even more—is somewhat inconsistent with this character for reckless 
improvidence. 

The most degraded aspect of the Irish character is the strong 
element of savagery remanent from older days. The Irishman in 
general, to use his own words, is a “ big, soft lump,” a tender-hearted 
simpleton, easily moved to tears of ready sympathy, though his 
emotions are most like those of a child, passionate and fleeting. 
‘The present moment is all to him, and he is armoured against fate 
by his never-failing buoyancy of heart ; but it may safely be asserted 
that the ties of family affection are nowhere stronger than in the 
distressful isle. Who that has seen the parting of friends at some 
roadside station can ever forget the scene. The partings are many 
and ever recurring; yet it is the exception to find the absent ones 
forgetting those at home. Money is sent to bring the young folk 
after them, and though the old people who cling to their native soil 
are left solitary, their sons and daughters vie with each other to keep 
their declining years easy and untroubled. All this, however, only 
deepens the contrast with the utter brutality by which the actions of 
the Irishman are so often distinguished. Crime against the person 
is rare in Ireland, but when it does occur it is always accompanied 
by circumstances of the most revolting barbarity. Agrarian crimes 
and outrages are especially sickening in their details. When the 
Irishman has the lust of blood upon him he is the merest savage. 
How otherwise account for the brutalities which blot the records, 
political and agrarian, of Ireland, the barbarous attacks upon defence- 
less men, and even women and children, the wanton cruelties to 
cattle, and the general savagery which accompanies difference of 
opinion in Ireland, Heavy though the indictment be against political 
_agitation, private hate has added not a few murders to the charge. 
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Hate burns fierce in the Irishman for all his kindliness, and he will 
brood over and nurse some fancied wrong or insult till, hate aiding 
and abetting, the end is murder. 

The picture here drawn may not be flattering, but the subject is 
a difficult one. It is easy to dismiss the Irishman with a few brief 
words of superficial description ; easy to classify and label his actions 
and emotions, to praise, or it may be, condemn them; but the under- 
lying emotions, unaccounted for even to himself, are of the most 
complex nature, and defy analysis. He is a compound of startling 
contrasts. The fierce savagery of pagan days, the blind faith of the 
Middle Ages, the cold scepticism of to-day, the worst vices and the 
most shining virtues, all combine in him naturally. The virtues 
may be left to themselves, while the vices can be summed up in 
two words, politics and bigotry, which mean moral and industrial 
suicide, creed strife, envy, hatred, and all uncharitableness. In 
spite of all his faults, the Irishman has still the same qualities which 
endeared him to his first evangelist, and still he would welcome 
another Patrick who should come to sweep away the futile, empty 
gods of the national worship, and re-Christianise this new old pagan 


Treland. 
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INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION IN 
QUEENSLAND. 


LookinG at a map of Australia one can see that the outline of the 
island-continent would be nearly circular but for the big bights north 
and south ; and the contour may be compared to a saucer raised near 
the coast and sloping gently towards the centre. Roughly, then, 
Queensland is a quarter of this antipodean saucer. When you are 


told that the elevated coastal rim is auriferous (containing three of 


the richest gold mines in the Colonies), that the coastal valleys are 
rich grazing and fertile sugar lands, and that the gently sloping 
uplands in the west carry 20,000,000 sheep, you will think with me 
that it is a very good quarter of the world to live in. 

A country that runs north and south for twenty degrees of lati- 
tude must have a variety of climates to suit all tastes. In the 
Southern Downs it is beyond doubt an ideal climate; absolutely no 
drawbacks from a health point of view. Along the coast, in the 
central and northern parts of the colony, the temperature ranges 
from 90° to 100° in the shade for about forty days in summer. 
These hot days are not consecutive, but alternating with days of 
rain and cool easterly winds. The rest of the year is simply perfect 
—eight months of glorious sunshine and pure bracing air. Lumholtz, 
in his book on Queensland, says the continual sunshine becomes 
monotonous, ‘I'he temperature is more constant than many other 
regions within the same isothermal lines. But one ounce of fact is 
worth a ton of adjectives. The Queensland death rate for 1895 was 
9°4 per thousand. Along the Pacific slope the rains are sufficient in 
amount and fairly regular for all purposes of the sugar planter, the 
dairy farmer, and the fruit-grower. From the Official Meteoro- 
logist’s Map the annual rainfall, from the east coast to the inland 
desert country, runs thus: 73 inches, 56, 36, 28, 26, and so on, a 
decrease westward to an annual rainfall of 10 inches. 

Ever since Patrick Leslie “ trekked ” across the New South Wales 
border (not then a border) in 1840, and settled with his flocks and 
herds in the Darling Downs, the squatters have been the advance 
guard of civilisation, opening up the country to settlement, until at 
the present day the whole of Queensland, with the exception of a 
corner of Cape York Peninsula, is occupied by the pastoralist, the 
miner, and the agriculturist. Over-capitalisation, high rates of 
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interest, and the fall in prices have squeezed out the old pioneer 
squatters. Now nearly all the cattle and sheep stations are in the 
hands of financial institutions and joint-stock pastoral companies. A 
new system of grazing-farms is gradually taking the place of the 
huge runs (some of them larger than Wales) of the early squatters. 
The owners of these large runs have a twenty-one years’ lease, but 
the Government can resume half of the leasehold when it is required 
for closer settlement. The great demand at present for these 
grazing-farms of 20,000 acres each has induced the Government to 
throw open for selection millions of acres in the western pastoral 
country. Men from the southern Colonies with a little capital 
are taking advantage of these liberal land laws. The annual 
rent varies from jd. to 24d. an acre, with a thirty years’ 
lease. As the carrying capacity is nearly doubled when fenced 
and worked in small blocks, we may expect a largely increased 
production of wool in the near future. At present Queensland 
annually exports wool to a value of more than £3,000,000 sterling, 
Coghlan, in his Seven Colonies, says that the products of the sheep 
and cow in Australasia amount to £46,000,000 a year. If the 
Government could settle the nomadic shearing population in small 
homesteads, the benefit to all classes would be immense, and a big 
social evil would at the same time be wiped out. 

Professor Shelton, the Government agricultural expert, says that 
the discovery of artesian water in Western Queensland has completely 
altered the outlook for the pastoralist in dry seasons. Speaking of a 
recent inspection out West, he says: 


“The most impressive sight of this trip to me was one of these 
artesian bores discharging 1,500,000 gallons per day, and furnishing a 
magnificent stream of water, which, as the owner told me, was then run- 
ning fourteen miles across an arid and hitherto worthless part of his run, 
Bore-water is the key of the situation in the West, whether we look at the 
country through the eyes of the squatter or the agriculturist.” 


The discovery of artesian water is of far greater benefit to Queens- 
land than Sturt’s discovery of the inland rivers of New South Wales 
in the early days. This discovery has been of inestimable value to 
the colony, for it has pulled the fangs of the drought fiend and put 
a speculative industry on a sure and prosperous basis. Hence the 
unprecedented demand for grazing-farms. The following extracts 
are taken from the Government Hydraulic Engineer’s Report (Mr. 
J. B, Henderson) : 


“Generally stated, the successful artesian wells in Queensland obtain 
their supplies of water from porous sandstones and other permeable beds 
of the lower cretaceous or rolling downs formation, one of the groups of 
the sedimentary system. The lower cretaceous rocks extend westward 
from the paleozoic coastal range, and the most recent data to hand do 
not materially alter the estimate I previously gave of the area occupied by 
them, As far as at present known, they stretch over some 374,358 square 
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miles, or, say, 56 per cent. of the entire area of the Colony; in fact, they 
occupy by far the greater part of Western Queensland. They also extend 
across South Australia, enter Western Australia and New South Wales, 
and mark the position of the ancient cretaceous sea, which connected the 
Gulf of Carpentaria with the great Australian bight, and ‘divided the 
Australian continent into two islands.’ They were laid down by this sea; 
their present position is due to subsequent general upheaval, and they lie 
directly and unconformably on schists and slates of undetermined age, or 
on granite or gneiss. Except in Queensland, where they are overlaid here 
and there by the remains of the upper cretaceous or desert sandstone 
formation, which have not been removed by denudation, they seem to be 
covered to a considerable extent by tertiary rocks. The desert sandstone 
beds lie horizontally but unconformably on those of the rolling downs, 
which dip to the south. 

“‘Of the area occupied by the lower cretaceous rocks, I think it may be 
reasonably assumed, from the results already achieved by boring therein, 
that artesian supplies, in volumes more or less satisfactory, exist in at least 
106,000 square miles. Of the remainder of the Queensland cretaceous 
area, 268,358 square miles, about 132,000 square miles of virgin country 
in the south-western corner of the Colony still awaits exploration by the 
driller, and I am of opinion that it is worthy of your consideration whether 
or not it would be expedient to sink a few trial bores in this untested 
region. Occupiers of the country appear to be waiting for some proof of 
the existence of artesian water there before expending money in the search 
for themselves, and should the exploration suggested be approved and be 
successful, of which I entertain little doubt, great impetus would be given 
to artesian boring and to water conservation in this apparently neglected 
part of the Colony, and the State, as well as lessees, would be sure to reap 
considerable benefit from the enterprise. 

‘“‘ Besides twenty-seven deep bores in the coastal districts, there were last 
year in Western Queensland 397 bores sunk in search of artesian water ; 
their average depth was, say, 1195 feet, and the total number of feet bored 
was 474,660 (nearly ninety miles); and of these bores, 286 overflowed, 
with a total estimated output of 213,579,457 gallons per diem. In addi- 
tion to nineteen deep bores east of the coastal range (the number was 
previously supposed to be twenty-seven), the number of Western bores is 
now 454; their average depth is 1168 feet, and the aggregate number of 
feet bored is 530,332, or, say, 100 miles: and of these bores, 317 overflow 
with an aggregate output, as now estimated from latest data obtained by 
the Department’s inspectors, of 193,137,240 gallons daily; but these 
figures are subject to correction as the inspectors proceed with their work. 
From the information at hand, I estimate the value of the boring done at 
£729,206, exclusive of the value of the casings used, which would prob- 
ably represent another £198,874. The total value of Queensland’s artesian 
bores is thus £928,081 approximately.” 


The deepest bore in Queensland is now down 4100 feet. Mr. 
Jack, the Government geologist, is of opinion that the subterraneous 
waters leak into the sea where the strata on which they lie outcrop 
in the Southern Ocean. He thinks there is no danger, considering 
the immense area of the intake porous beds, of a decrease in the 
flow, even should the whole western country be pierced at reasonable 
distances apart. The pressure may be lessened in dry seasons, but 
@ permanent underground supply is assured. There is no necessity 
for close boring, for one bore will water half a dozen grazing farms. 
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By far the most important branch of the agricultural industry in 
Queensland*is sugar growing. Since Miss Shaw, the Special Com- 
missioner of the Z'imes, inquired into the sugar industry here, the 
conditions have very much altered. Her opinion that North 
Queensland would in the future have a white aristocratic planter 
population and a black servile race to do the tropical field work is 
not supported by recent developments. A large number of the big 
plantations are broken up into small farms of about eighty acres 
each, and sold at easy terms to white farmers. Where a few years 
ago there was a large plantation worked by gangs of South Sea 
Islanders there are now twenty or thirty comfortable homesteads. 
And the contention that white European labour could not stand- the 
field work is blown into thin air by the practical experience of 
thousands of white workers all along the coast. The black labour 
question is settling itself; it is only a matter of time until the sugar 
industry can entirely do away with Kanaka labour. The sugar 
farmers are doing well, and during the financial crisis, when the 
prospects of most colonists looked black, the prosperity of those 
engaged in the sugar and mining industries pulled the Colony 
through, The present avnual output of sugar is 100,000 tons. 
Next year, when the new Central Mills are at work, the output will 
probably reach 130,000 tons. When the farmers themselves own 
the Central Mills, which have the newest machinery, chemical super- 
vision, and economical management, they are in a position to compete 
successfully in the markets of the world. As a great number of the 
coastal leases have fallen in this year, there is now an opportunity 
for men of small means to take up Crown iands in the sugar-growing 
districts. If the Government would only initiate a practical immi- 
gration scheme similar to the Canadian, and set apart some of these 
runs for the settlement of European farmers, then take a paternal 
interest in their welfare, giving them good land at a nominal cost 
and cheap money to make a start, we should soon have a healthy 
flow of new blood from the old countries. Until we have closer 
settlement and a denser population we cannot feel secure from Asiatic 
agression. 

If the Government would do for the wheat farmers what they 
have already done for the sugar growers, a great impetus would be 
given to the settlement of the magnificent wheat lands on the 
Darling and Peak Downs—areas larger than Ireland, This year’s 
yield, notwithstanding tke dry season, will show between twenty and 
thirty bushels of wheat to the acre. When we remember that all the 
farms are freeholds and wheat at 4s, 6d. a bushel, it is certain that 
the farmers on the Downs are in a prosperous condition. Any 
assistance given by the Government to increase settlement on these 
lands will repay the whole colony a hundredfold. Other profitable 
industries—wool growing, sugar growing, and mining—are at 
present withdrawing the attention of colonists from these lands. 
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A liberal land law was introduced this session in the local Parlia- 
ment, giving areas varying from 160 to 640 acres at 2s. 6d. an acre 
to bond fide settlers. Professor Shelton would have the Parliament 
still more liberal by giving 160 acres free to every native and immi- 
grant who would make a home for himself on the soil. The prosperity 
of Queensland depends mainly on a sound land law well administered. 
The colony will never be a great nation until there are thousands 
where there are now tens settled on the land. Some of our local 
legislators are of opinion that a big population and low wages are 
inseparable! There may be some reason in the opinion if the big 
population is divorced from the soil. Co-operative creameries, cold 
storage at the ports, and refrigerated space in the Queensland mail 
boats will enable this colony to join Victoria and New South Wales 
in the profitable export of butter and cheese to the home market. 
Hitherto butter was sold locally during the summer months at 4d. 
to 6d. per pound. Now, for the first time, there is an opportunity 
of exporting the surplus at profitable prices. 

The frozen beef trade is at present depressed, and is carried on at 
a loss; in fact, most of the large meat works are shut down. There 
is a joint committee of both Houses of the local Parliament sitting 
at present inquiring into the best means of putting the industry on 
a profitable basis. With our 7,000,000 cattle, the low prices for 
frozen meat ruling in the London market means a big loss to the 
colony. The American can sell his chilled meat at a loss in order 
to keep up home prices, but our case is totally different; we export 
the bulk, and sell locally the surplus. If we could carry our beef 
in a chilled state and capture the market, now all but monopolised 
by the Yankee, the working millions of Great Britain would get 
cheaper and better meat and the trade kept within the Empire. 
We hope that the delegates from the home co-operative societies who 
recently visited Queensland and inspected our Meat Works, will be 
able to put their societies into direct communication with our 
exporters, thus doing away with the harassing profits of a host of 
middlemen. 

The preserved meat trade is gradually forging ahead. With 
850-lb. bullocks selling at £4 each, we ought to be in a position to 
compete successfully with the Chicago Meat Works, where the same 
class of beast would fetch from £10 to £12. In fact, the prime 
quality of our meat when tinned is at a disadvantage when compared 
with the inferior American brand. Our meat when opened, being 
too fat, does not cut compact like its American rival. We have 
recently imported one of the best Chicagoan experts, and intend 
making things hum for our Yankee cousin. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the depressed frozen-meat trade to 
an industry that is always in a flourishing condition. The Queens- 
land mines have in a quarter of a century produced £36,000,000 
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worth of gold. Take, for instance, one gold-mining centre—Charters 
Towers. In 1872 the present field was a bleak, desolate run for a 
few head of cattle. Mr. (now the Hon.) Hugh Mosman and some 
friends found reefs and took huge lumps of gold from the outcrops. 
At the end of 1895 it was officially recorded that 3,350,139 oz. 
of gold had been won; this representing a monetary value of 
£11,725,486 10s, The recent discoveries of the precious metal below 
the 2000 feet levels have given the field a new lease of life. Mount 
Morgan is world famous, regularly paying £300,000 per annum in 
dividends, and the mining centres of Gympie and Croydon are 
rivalling the other fields in the regularity and richness of their 
output. Mr. Jack, perhaps the best geologist south of the line, 
says that if a tithe of the capital poured into West Australian fields 
was invested in developing the rich mineral areas in North Queens- 
land, especially the Hodgkinson and the Palmer, the result would be 
a pleasant surprise to the victims of ‘“ wild-cat” schemes. As Mr. 
Grey, who has come out to Western Australia on behalf of English 
investors, says: “The London people now want results. The boom 
time is over, and investors are now waiting for returns.” It will 
take Western Australia a long time before it can beat Queensland’s 
gold record. 

If Queensland, in its new land legislation, will avoid the evils of 
the early days, when men grabbed—dummied large blocks of land, 
and the best land—encourage native and European settlement on 
the land, break up the huge western sheep runs, and keep to its 
present cautious public works policy, a new era of prosperity is cer- 
tainly within sight. £9,500,000 worth of produce shipped oversea 
last year is nota bad record for 460,000 people. 

I have been all over the great colony, from Thursday Island to 
the Brisbane Valley, from the Gulf to the Barcoo, and I believe a 
great majority of the people, who live isolated in their respective 
corners, have but a poor idea of the magnificent heritage which they 
hold in trust for millions of the English-speaking race. Some share 
of the credit for the present industrial expansion is due to the legis- 
lation introduced by the Government—notably the Sugar Works 
Guarantee Act and the Meat and Dairy Produce Encouragement Bill. 
To the leading daily, the Brisbane Cowrier, which takes more inte- 
rest in industrial affairs than in political matters, is due its meed of 
praise for being the persistent exponent of the gospel of work and 
self-reliance, in opposition to the policy of living on borrowed capital ; 
and keeping prominently before the eyes of the people the paramount 
importance of the primary industries. But the main cause of the 
returning tide of prosperity to Queensland is the indomitable pluck 
and perseverance of its colonists, and their firm faith in its almost 


unlimited resources. 
T. M. Donovan. 
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JOHN BULL IN 1712 AND NOW. 


TnIs is not a political article, reader, notwithstanding its alarming 
title. Not to chronicle the eccentricities and vagaries of British 
policy towards America and the world at large, from the dismissal of 
Marlborough, in 1712, to our own day, has the present paper been 
written. It is warranted quite harmless, and innocent of even the 


‘faintest sowpcon of political bias. In a word, it is an attempt to 


trace the rise of the phrase “ John Bull,” in its application to that 
typical Englishman whom one finds everywhere in spirit but nowhere 
in the flesh, and, finally, to note the extraordinary changes that have 
passed over “‘ John,” both physically and mentally, since 1712. 

In that year was published the first of a quartette of parts of a 
political skit entitled The History of John Bull. The author was 
Dr. John Arbuthnot, the Physician in Ordinary to Queen Anne, and, 
as Swift tells us, the one she favoured most. A Scotsman, the son 
of a Scots Episcopal clergyman who had lost his living at the Revo- 
lution, Arbuthnot imbibed the High Church and high Tory principles 
of his father. Finding the path to promotion barred in his native 
country, after he had completed his literary and medical studies in 
Aberdeen, and graduated M.D., he proceeded to London, where, 
after some time, he succeeded in building up a very extensive prac- 
tice. But along with physic he studied politics, and was eagerly 
welcomed by the ‘Tories, for whom he speedily began to achieve 
yeoman service. In satire, perhaps, the palm must be assigned to 
Swift ; but for the pure Attic salt of wit, not one of the brilliant 
circle that invested the reign of Queen Anne with such lustre could 
approach Arbuthnot. In 1705, having had the good fortune to cure 
Prince George of Denmark, the Queen’s husband, of a sudden illness 
wherewith he was seized at Epsom, the doctor was appointed one of 
the royal physicians, and thenceforth his career was assured. Though 
the accession of George I. to the throne, in 1714, brought the Whigs 
into power and threw Arbuthnot, along with the entire Tory party, 
into the cold shades of Opposition, his name was well known, and 
his practice therefore lucrative. He died in 1735, greatly lamented 
both by Swift and Pope. 

Such, in brief, are the facts in the life of the author of John Bull. 
Now for the works in which we are more immediately interested. 
The first part was issued, as we have seen, in 1712, the sub-title 
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being: ‘“‘ Law is a Bottomless Pit, exemplified in the case of Lord 
Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas Frog, and Lewis Baboon, who spent all 
they had in a Lawsuit.” The Apologue is designed from the point 
of view of an easy-going, good-natured Tory. The events described 
are the circumstances leading up to the Peace of Utrecht, concluded 
on March 31, 1713, at the express desire of the Tory party, and 
against the wishes of Marlborough and the Whigs. ‘The hero of 
Blenheim, though without a single principle in common with the 
Whigs, had gradually been forced into association with them, through 
their determination to prosecute the war against France. He was a 
political Blondin of the most supreme daring—a man who coquetted 
with whichever party promised, for the time, to serve in the highest 
degree his personal ends. In the Apologue, as Professor Henry 
Morley indicates, for law, put war—the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion ; for lawyers, soldiers; for sessions, campaigns ; for verdicts, 
battles won; for Humphrey Hocus the attorney, Marlborough the 
general ; for law expenses, war expenses. Some chapters also deal 
with the feuds of the period between the Church and Dissent, and 
with the Act of Union between England and Scotland, which received 
the royal assent on March 6,1707. John Bull is, of course, the 
typical Englishman; his mother is the Church of England; his 
‘Sister Peg,” whom he receives into his house, the kingdom of Scot- 
land ; his first wife was the Whig Parliament, which held office from 
1707 to 1710; his second, the Tory one, which first met in 1710 
and retained the reins of Government until the death of Queen Anne 
in 1714, 

A second part of the history, entitled John Bull in his Senses, 
maintained the extraordinary popularity which had followed the 
publication of the first portion ; a third, called John Bull Still in 
his Senses, and a fourth, Lewis Baboon turned honest and John Bull 
politician, still further increased the furore the parable excited. The 
four parts were afterwards condensed into two, and published uader 
the one title, Ze History of John Bull. Unfortunately, soon after 
its issue Queen Anne died, the Elector of Hanover became King of 
ingland, under the title of George I., and the Whigs were called to 
office at the head of an overwhelming majority. The Apologue 
shared the fate of the Tories, and suffered severe eclipse, though 
there were still a sufficient number of readers among the members 
of his own party. to prove to Arbuthnot that he was far indeed from 
being forgotten. 

Arbuthnot’s portrait of ‘“‘ John Bull” is drawn with great humour 
and incisiveness. Here is the character of “ honest John,” as it was 
read by this keen-sighted politician in the early decades of last 
century, sixty-one years before the episode of the tea-ships in 
Boston harbour, and while Washington’s mother was “ still a child 
in arms”; 
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“John Bull in the main was an honest, plain-dealing fellow, 
cholerick, bold, and of a very inconstant temper; he dreaded not 
old Lewis Baboon (Louis XIV.), either at backsword, single faulchion, 
or cudgel-play. But then he was very apt to quarrel with his best 
friends, especially if they pretended to govern him. If you flattered 
him you might lead him as a child. John’s temper depended very 
much on the air. His spirits rose and fell with the weather-glass. 
John was quick, and understood his business very well, but no man 
alive was more careless in looking into his accounts, or more cheated 
by partners, apprentices, and servants.” 

The allegory then goes on to point out that owing to the death of 
the late Lord Strutt (King Charles II. of Spain), whose parson 
(Cardinal Porto-carero, his confessor) and a cunning attorney 
(Marquis d’Harcourt, ambassador of France) had persuaded him in 
his last moments to sign a will settling his estate upon his cousin 
Philip Baboon (Philip, Duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin), 
great disappointment was felt by his other cousin, Esquire South 
(Charles, the second son of the Emperor Leopold of Austria). When 
Philip Baboon (thereafter Philip V.) came first into the possession 
of Lord Strutt’s estate, his tradesmen, as usual on such occasions, 
waited upon him to wish him joy and bespeak his custom: the two 
chief were John Bull the clothier, and Nic Frog (the Dutch) the 
linendraper. They told him that the Bulls and the Frogs had 
served the Lords Strutt with drapery-ware for many years, that they 
were honest and fair dealers, &c. The young lord seemed to take 
all in good part and dismissed them with a deal of seeming content,. 
assuring them he did not intend to make any change. But presently 
Bull and Frog grew anxious when they heard a report that Lord 
Strutt intended to give all his custom (the expanding trade between 
France and Spain) to his grandfather, Lewis Baboon (the name 
Baboon being a corruption of Bourbon). Thereupon John and Nic 
commenced the famous lawsuit (the War of the Spanish Succession), 
for no other reason than to prevent Lord Strutt having any trade 
relations with his grandsire Lewis; in other words, to prevent the 
trade of France and Spain from dominating the world. 

The character of Marlborough under the pseudonym of Humphrey 
Hocus, the lawyer, who had charge of the lawsuit for John, is 
masterly. Hocus was a cunning old attorney, and though this was 
the first considerable suit that ever he was engaged in (Marlborough 
held no independent command until the war of the Spanish 
Succession, when he was over fifty-three years of age), he showed 
himself superior in address to most of his profession. He kept 
always good clerks, he loved money and was smooth-tongued, and 
seldom lost his temper ; he was not worse than an infidel, for he 
provided plentifully for his family, but he loved himself better than 
them all. The neighbours reported that he was henpecked, which 
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was impossible by such a mild-spirited woman as his wife was. 
(Marlborough was married to Sarah Jennings, a penniless beauty of 
the Court, but a woman of the most violent temper, who ruled Queen 
Anne by love and fear alternately.) 

But it is of John Bull we wish to learn. ‘ Law is a bottomless 
pit,” says Arbuthnot, adding, “ John Bull was flattered by Hocus 
that his suit would not last above a year or two at most, yet for ten 
long years did Hocus steer his course through all the meanders of 
the law, and all the Courts ; and to say truth, John did not starve 
the case; there wanted not ‘yellow boys’ to fee counsel, and as 
lawyers seldom part with so good a cause till they have got the 
oyster, and their clients the shell, John’s ready money, book-debts, 
bonds, mortgages, all went into the lawyer’s pockets. Then John 
began to borrow money on Bank stock, and Hast India bonds ; now 
and then a farm went to pot.” This is a faithful, even although 
allegorical, statement of the enormous increase of the Public Debt, 
owing to the war expenses, the amount rising from £16,394,702 
at the accession of Queen Anne, to £54,145,363 at the accession of 
George I. 

But soon honest John finds, what every one sooner or later discovers 
who goes to law, that let the successes be what they might, they 
brought him no nearer to the close of the lawsuit. So with Marl- 
borough’s campaigns, brilliant though they were, they achieved no 
practical end beyond exhausting both France and England. Still, 
John Bull’s proverbial obstinacy will not allow him to give in. He 
even talked of shutting up his drapery business and taking to the 
law—a hit at the universally bellicose sentiments of the nation after 
Blenheim and Ramillies, which scoffed at the warnings of the Tories 
about the huge bill of expenses and cried ‘ Let our children assist 
in paying it.” 

It is in the second part, however, of this inimitable Apologue that 
we have the best portrait drawn of John Bull. Along with that of 
his mother (the Church of England), and of his sister Peg (the 
kingdom of Scotland), they are ranged in the opening paragraphs of 
Part II., and constitute a capital gallery of family likenesses. 
Let us “take down” those of John and Peg for closer inspection ; 
they are of the type called “contrasts,” whereby the merits of each 
are made to manifest the excellences of the other to better effect : 
“‘ Anybody would have guessed Miss to have been bred up under the 
influence of a cruel stepdame, and John to be the fondling of a 
tender mother. John looked ruddy and plump, with a pair of cheeks 
like a trumpeter; Miss looked pale and wan, as if she had the green 
sickness. John was the darling. He had all the good bits, was 
crammed with good pullet, chicken, pig, geese, and capon, while 
Miss had only a little oatmeal and water, or a dry crust without 
butter. John had his golden pippins, peaches, and nectarines 
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poor Miss a crab-apple, sloe, or a blackberry. Master lay in the best 
apartment, with his bedchamber toward the south sun; Miss 
lodged in a garret exposed to the north wind, which shrivelled her 
countenance.” 

All these allusions prove what a keen observer Arbuthnot was, 
and how aptly he cculd hit off the national idiosyncracies and foibles 
both of his own and his adopted country. 

One of the principal characteristics of Arbuthnot’s satirical 
portrait of John Bull is the skill wherewith he develops it, according 
to the progress of the so-called lawsuit. We have seen John in 
great spirits and high good-humour over the successful verdicts he 
had been obtaining against his opponent Lewis Baboon—or, in other 
words, with the triumphant prosecution of the war. But presently 
he discovers that Humphrey Hocus and Nic Frog have been 
swindling him—viz., that Marlborough and the Dutch had been 
working things for the benefit of the great general and the Dutch, 
not for the true interests of England, which undoubtedly lay in the 
speedy termination of hostilities. Accordingly we find that he 
becomes ‘a little, long-nosed, thin man, with his clothes hanging 
loosely about him, as though he had just risen from a sick-bed.” 
In representing John Bull as such in the year 1704, Arbuthnot 
was true to his imaginative ideal, inasmuch as the nation was then 
plunged into great commercial distress, owing to the high prices of 
the necessaries of life. 

But presently we obtain a more cheerful portrait of John, as the 
“history ” nears its close: ‘‘ John Bull had by some good instruc- 
tions given him by Sir Roger Bold (Harley) got the better of his 
cholerick temper and wrought himself up to a great steadiness of 
mind to pursue his own interest through all impediments that were 
thrown in the way. He began to leave off some of his old 
acquaintance, his roaring and bullying about the streets. He put 
on a serious air, knit his brows, and for the time had made a very 
considerable progress in politics, considering that he had been kept 
so long a stranger to his own affairs.” The cause of this improve- 
ment was owing to the proposals for compounding the lawsuit which 
were being discussed—otherwise for the conclusion of peace. John 
Bull once more begins to lay beef on his bones, He is not the 
stout, burly man of old; but his clothes do not hang around him as 
though he had not an ounce of superfluous flesh on him. 

The last portrait of John with which Arbuthnot supplies us is that 
which he drew of him after the lawsuit had been settled, and John 
had been placed in possession of Ecclesdown Castle by Lewis Baboon 
—in other words, after the Treaty of Utrecht in 17183, when 
Louis XIV. sued for peace, and when Dunkirk was handed over to 
the British. “ When John had got into his castle, he seemed like 
Ulysses on his plank after he had been well soused in salt water. 
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John Bull’s joy was equal to his. He skipped from room to room; 
ran upstairs and downstairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, and 
from the garrets to the kitchen. . . . . The hall resounded with the 
sprightly violin and the martial hautboy. The family tripped it 
about, and capered like hailstones bounding from a marble floor. 
Wine, ale, and October, flew about as plentifully as kennel water.” 
With the prosperity of his affairs John grows stout again, and when 
we take leave of him he is the same big, broad-shouldered, roast- 
beef-loving, comfortable-looking squire as at first. Nota grain has 
he learned of common-sense by all his misfortunes. Honest and 
straightforward himself, he appraises the moral qualities of every 
one else by his own standard. Obstinate, choleric, hasty, both in 
temper and in speech, he is a bundle of inconsistencies, yet, withal, 
one whose word is his bond, and who would sooner be hung, drawn, 
and quartered than do what was mean or underhand. Such was 
John Bull as portrayed by Arbuthnot, the type of a kind of 
nature whose very downrightness and pertinacity lays it open to be 
deceived and cozened by others destitute of its lofty moral and 
political principles. Arbuthnot’s John Bull is often in the wrong, 
commits a thousand follies and extravagances, is swindled right and 
left by knaves who boast of their ability to take him in when they 
desire so to do. But, on the other hand, his fair dealing is recog- 
nised even by Nic Frog and Esquire South. Their quarrel with John 
is not that he will not do right and act justly by all, but that he 
will not continue to do wrong when once his eyes have been opened 
to the moral turpitude of a certain policy. 

It is to John Leech that we owe the conception of John Bull as 
we know him to-day. His weekly cartoons in Punch realised for us 
in the stout, bullet-headed, curly-haired, chop-whiskered old gentleman 
with his top-boots, his old-fashioned bunch of seals, and his low- 
crowned hat, the ideal of the British nature ; and Leech’s successors 
in the same journal have perpetuated the type. The German 
Kladderadatsch utterly fails to reproduce the idea of the bucolic 
squire; so does the Italian J/ Papayallo. The former represents 
John Bull more as a tradesman, working upon the Continental con- 
ception of the British nation of shopkeepers; while the latter 
portrays him as a most impossible-looking sailor. Nay, even the 
type selected by the Judge is singularly lacking in suggestiveness 
of those qualities that have made Englishmen what they are to-day— 
dogged downrightness and inviolable honesty. 

The conception of Tenniel and the other successors of John Leech 
have perhaps tended in the direction of emphasising more the 
“accidents” of John Bull’s tout ensemble, the attire, the curly-head, 
the mutton-chop whiskers, and the like, without stamping on the 
features of the old squire those indispensable moral qualities of lofty 
principle and ready indignation against wrong and injustice. John 
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Bull is very often wrong, terribly wrong. Once convince him, 
however, of his lapse from commercial or political rectitude, and he 
cares not how absolute is his recantation and confession. These 
were the attributes which were so characteristic of the John Bull of 
Arbuthnot. They are still the attributes of the John Bull of to-day. 
Therefore, as we have said, it is more in the sphere of the “accidental” 
and transitory than in that of the great moral principles of right and 
truth which remain unaltered from century to century that any 
change has taken place. 
OLIPHANT SMEATON. 





LIFE. 


In the study of life it is very necessary to lay down first what it is 
we mean to study. Each consciousness is for itself the centre of life, 
and the very fact that it is this consciousness that is to examine shows 
the boundaries to be observed. It is with life created, not with life 
creating, with which we have to do; with things after they have been 
brought into existence, and not being brought into existence. To 
try and reach the origin of things before he has learnt what lies close 
around him, is as wise in a man as it would be in a child to attempt 
Snowdon before he has gained his balance, and quite as vain. 

Consciousness is the distinctive mark of the animal world, and 
consists in the power to separate and combine, to put two and two 
together and draw conclusions. Without this power, animal life 
could be no higher than vegetable life. We have not to inquire how 
or why this difference exists, but simply to note that it does exist. 

Self-consciousness separates us from what is not us, the subjective 
from the objective. But both are life, in fact, the combination 
makes life, Without inquiring whether one could exist without the 
other, for self-consciousness they do not. We have not to inquire 
how or why this difference exists, but simply to note that it does 
exist. As men we must study life from this point, and not try to 
see as if we were of the gods. 

Life for man is thus an endless changing of the combinations of 
things already brought into existence. The truth of this definition 
is seen in the fact that however much men try to outstep it, they 
never succeed. For example, of the theories held as to the creation 
of men, all are founded on something already brought into existence. 
In a special creation there is God or a Creator, into which term men 
merely condense their own ignorance ; a term that is very different 
from the one expressing a supreme and beneficent Power. In spon- 
taneous generation there are the factors from whose combination life 
is generated ; and evolution especially is a theory of the combination 
of things already brought into existence. 

Though life is divided by consciousness, there are yet many pro- 
perties common to both of the great divisions of life. Of these, two 
stand clearly out, indeed there could be no life without them, viz., 
Individuality and Immortality. 

Individuality—Each combination has a face of its own. There 
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are no two things alike. The longer we live, the more we know, the 
wiser we are, the more certain. From classes to genera, from genera 
to species, it holds good. When our natural eyes fail, our second eyes 
—nmicroscopes, telescopes, spectroscopes, and cameras—still bring to 
us the same fact. Each combination has something that no other 
combination has, We may safely conclude that when we regard two 

things as similar it is merely because our machinery for looking is 
defective. This is individuality. It is as true in the subjective 
world as in the objective. No two consciousnesses are alike. The 

longer we study the more we know, the wiser we are, the more: 
certain. A man offers a good example of this truth in both portions 

of life; his body belonging to the objective world, himself to the 

subjective world. When a baby is born there is a combination of 

a body and a consciousness, that is, the power to combine and to 

separate and to draw conclusions therefrom, acting through the body, 

which is the essence of the development of the two as a living whole. 

This power I shall call the soul; it is the subjective portion. For 

instance, I may feel that the fire burns, but it is not this sensation 

that makes me, but the power I have of recognising it, and the fact 

that it is caused by the fire, that I and the fire are separate, and that 

by destroying the special combination, that is, by either putting the 

fire out or removing my body I can no longer be burnt. 

When the baby is born his consciousness grows very slowly, and 
at first only in connection with himself. Very little observation 
proves that the baby has been putting two and two together long 
before it is generally thought. He has learnt a great deal without 
the help of an outsider. So he grows and grows into a man and 
finally dies. But all through, the growing in any direction is in 
exact ratio to his power of putting two and two together, by drawing 
correct conclusions and acting on them. This is what is called 
character or individuality. Through all the changes which the body 
or objective part passes this character persists ; so strong is it some- 
times that if our knowledge be fairly accurate, no matter what the 
circumstances are in which he is placed, we shall know how he will 
act. In some instances we shall only need to hear of a particular 
act to know who did it. Running through the whole of life, the 
character binds the whole together in an unmistakable personality. 
This is individuality. We have not to inquire how or why this 
exists, but simply to note that it does exist. 

Immortality.—Life for man, as we have already seen, is an endless 
and constant changing of the combinations of things already 
brought into existence. For man there is no end, as there has been 
no beginning. From the stars far away to the midges we brush off 
as we write, from the blue mountains that lie upon our horizon to 
the eyes that behold them, there is no exception. When a change 
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comes it is a result of the separation of the factors as they form 
other combinations. The very fact of a change shows separation 
and separation shows fresh combinations. We have learnt when the 
tree decays and the flower fades, when hollows are formed in the 
sides of hills and snow melts, when a star goes out and a man dies, 
we have learnt that these things are due to the nature of life. 
Something is divided, something is gone, and something is left. 
But even in the act of separation the factors are forming other 
combinations in accordance with the spirit of life, its endlessness or 
immortality. When a fire burns, we know that the coal is under- 
going separation under the influence of heat and air and we have 
learnt that the ashes are not the only fresh combination fornied. 
The combination coal has gone but all its substance will be found as 
factors in fresh combinations. 

Though it is only in very simple matters that we can restore the 
former combination yet we never put down our inability to the 
annihilation of any of the factors. We cannot recover them we 
say, but we never doubt that they are still in existence. 

But though the immortality of the objective world is acknow- 
ledged it is a subject of great doubt in the subjective. Living in 
the body here, we grow to think that our body is us, and the endless 
cases in which we are more or less influenced by the body helps to 
strengthen this feeling. But, indeed, though the body, being the 
most intimate objective part to us, naturally exerts a proportionally 
strong influence, still it is an influence and not acreator. This is 
seen at death or the ceasing of the combination of the soul and 
body. When a man dies is there any factor unaccounted for in 
the change that comes upon him? His body still exists, but the 
rapid falling to pieces that comes upon it shows that that has gone 
which held it together. He has gone, the subjective part. 

I labour under the great disadvantage of ignorance, but I believe 
I am right when I say that the factor which represents me cannot 
be placed. 1 stayin my present manifestation, as we call the union 
of the subjective and objective, as long as I can, but when, in 
obedience to the nature of life separation comes, it is because all the 
factors are forming fresh combinations. The very fact that the 
body is forming new combinations shows that something has left it. 
Now, until I can be shown differently, I shall hold that this some- 
thing is the subjective part of the combination, that it is “I,” that 
it must in accordance with the nature of life be forming a new 
combination also. 

The fact that when we die, as we say, we are still in the same 
universe as this, appears to some people absolutely blasphemous, 
Yet it is difficult to see why. The present world has been enjoyed 
for so short a time, the knowledge we have gained of it so small, 
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that it is hard to see why we should have been awakened to it at all 
if at death it is done, and still harder to see why what is good in 
one portion of eternity should not be good in another. 

So, for man, life is immortal or endless, as in the objective world 
so in the subjective. Life cannot be without immortality, for it is 
immortality ; immortality, moreover, of individuality. 

We have not to inquire how or why this is, but simply to note 
that it is so. 

After acknowledging the two great properties of life, properties 
common to both of the great divisions of life, before proceeding 
further it is necessary to emphasise one corollary—the relativity of 
life. There are no fixed standards. Everything is only in relation 
to something else. In the infinite, in which it never should be 
forgotten we are now, there are no ends, and where there are no 
ends there can be no fixed standards. There cannot be too much 
stress laid upon this, for it gives the death-blow to narrow-mindedness 
and the attempt in any way to establish uniformity. 

In the objective world, as usual, we recognise this first. Large 
and small, high and low, thick and thin, solid and transparent, &c., 
are all relative terms. Though we are apt to look with awe and 
admiration upon what is stronger and bigger than ourselves, and with 
scorn and indifference upon what is smaller or weaker, there is no 
shadow of reason why we skould; we have only to alter our standing 
place to alter the terms. Again, in bodily health, each body can 
only get the degree of health of which it is capable, and that degree 
is good or bad in accordance with the degree of health to which it 
is compared. 

As with the objective so with the subjective. In religion, in 
knowledge, in character, the same holds good. Everything is, only 
in relation to something else. So it follows, as we might have 
expected, that each one ought to fulfil himself, and not strive to 
equal or outdo others. To do the best he can, than which no more 
can be desired of any man. In the degree to which he does this he 
is happy. And herein lies the justice of life. It is as possible 
for a Red Indian as for a European philosopher, for a working 
man as for the Queen. Living as well as he can brings to each 
man the degree of happiness of which he is capable. That he can 
be taught, and grow capable of a better happiness is true, but at 
any one particular moment he can only enjoy a particular degree of 
happiness. That this truth is rarely recognised has affected very 
little the real state of things, and explains how it is that, in the face 
of so much (alleged) injustice and cruelty, that men in their normal 
state will always give all that they have for their skin. 

After we have learnt what is common to both divisions of life, and 
begin to examine upon one side or the other, we are either students 
of science or seekers after the purpose of our existence. It is to the 
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latter that I shall confine myself. We, in combination with the 
objective world, make life for us. For what purpose has this combi- 
nation been brought about? what position do we hold? We have 
seen that all our knowledge of life has been gained through the 
concrete ; that from the very beginning of our existence here we are 
learners. All our lives we are learning something, some much, some 
little, but each one learns, and learns through the objective part of 
life. We are taught by experience ; either directly or indirectly by 
faith, faith being the acceptance of the experiences of others, accepted 
from the trust our experience has taught us to place in them. » Of 
course, our faith may be misplaced, but experience soon teaches us if 
this is so. 

How do we learn? What do we learn? Why do we learn? 
After answering these three questions we shall have a very definite 
idea of what our position in life is. 

How do we learn? It is in the answer to this question that the 
declared cruelty of life lies. For it is by the result invariably 
following an action that we are taught. No matter how helpless the 
actor, no matter how ignorant, no matter how repenting, as the 
action so the result. Fire burns a baby just as much as a man. This 
holds good in the subjective world as well asin the objective. Certain 
actions are followed by certain results. But that is never cruel which 
is constant. If fire says it will burn, it will always burn. It does 
not burn one time and not another. In the same way excessive 
drinking, excessive, of course, to the drinker, never yet produced a 
better or a happier man. There is nu doubt left that men were no 
more made to drink in excess than they were made to fly. Life is 
never untrustworthy. Even those who suffer from forming wrong 
combinations admit this, though they may not put their knowledge 
into action. 

What do we learn? We learn through experience the combina- 
tions as part of which we best prosper. First in connection with our 
bodies, and then in connection with ourselves. We also learn much 
that appears to us to have as little connection with us practically as 
the letters of the alphabet appear to a little child to have to do with 
him ; but an inability to perceive the outcome of what we find we 
are taught is no proof of its uselessness; but rather the fact that we 
have been taught shows that it will be of use. 

There are many degrees in which this learning is acquired, and it 
is those who learn the best who lead the way. Followed out, we 
find that this learning leads us to self-control, self-government, and 
self-forgetfulness. Even if we do not gain these, we see clearly the 
necessity for gaining them. We are each in our various degrees 
learning these all our lives, and our happiness in life depends upon 
how nearly our learning and our living coincide. 

Why do we learn ? In answering this we must be very careful not 
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to be drawn outside the definition of life laid down. As we cannot 
either see the beginnings or ends of things, because for us there is 
neither, we cannot, of course, see the reason of life very far. In 
fact, we can only see the drift of life, its tendency. It is true that 
men often refuse some because they cannot get the whole, but this 
can hardly be called wise, and moreover is quite contrary to the way 
we live. We are always growing from a knowledge of little to much. 
As far as we can see, we learn in order to grow good. Why we 
should grow good lies in our immortality. But that the training of 
life is to teach us self-control, self-government, and self-forgetfulness, 
in which things goodness lies, no one can doubt. When these are 
ignored, the results of our actions tell us, sooner or later, of our 
mistake. Evil is a transitory state, for its results bring us to a 
knowledge of the truth; but goodness is persistent, and leads on to 
higher and higher perfection. 

There are those who hold that our immortality lies in the race, 
and not in the individual, that the race contains in itself the sole 
cause of the being of men, that the individual is merely a step in 
the race, that all duties and sacrifices, all effort and nobleness are 
but a means of raising the race in the scale of civilisation, and that 
the sole end of goodness is to give succeeding generations a better 
place to live in and a greater chance of happiness. Now, this is 
contradicted by two facts. First, by the individuality of life, and, 
secondly, by the dreadful mysteries and waste it involves. It offers 
no reason for the existence of quite one-half of the human race, and 
no explanation at all for quite one-half of the individual lives of the 
other half. : 

For example, in what way can the savages help the human race 
to progress ? When civilisation comes, extermination stares them in 
the face. It is hard to see, apart from their individual immortality, 
in what way they do anything but raise the most difficult problems as 
to their existence in the civilisation that meets them, and which no 
appeal to the progress of the race will give an answer. Then, again, 
aman sins; does a deed which involves deception and lying to 
another. A few years pass, the results of that deed stare him in 
the face. He sees that he has done what he ought not. He repents ; 
he finds that life holds far more precious things than that he sinned 
for. He has learnt, and in learning not only hates the result of his 
sin, but the sin itself. He shrinks from the thought that he was 
ever capable of treating any fellow-creature in the way he did. But 
the deed is done, and cannot be undone. His present life makes it 
urgent that he should bear the results of his sin in the solitude of 
his own soul. Confidences are an impossibility. He dies before 
the lesson he has learnt has shown its influence in his life, so that 
no one directly or indirectly can benefit by his experience. He has 
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learnt, and at the cost of much suffering, that lying and deceit cannot 
lead to happiness. What for? 

When men are dying, and even before, they often wish that they 
could retrace their steps. But they cannot, and their influence upon 
the race is very often totally opposed to what the experiences of life 
has taught them it should be, and that they very sincerely and 
sorrowfully wish it had been. 

Life confined to this earth, even if the lowest of the race advance 
further than the highest is at present (which does not happen for 
they get exterminated), offers no reasonable explanation for its 
existence. All that progress does thus limited, is to make life more 
bearable for a greater number than it did—-when? Progress, like 
everything else, is relative, and as one gencration has no power of 
comparing itself with another, and as each generation through the 
world, at any one time so far, has always held the two extremes of 
' the philosopher and the savage, I think the sum of happiness in 
each generation will be about equal, for it should never be forgotten 
that happiness depends upon the coinciding of what is learnt with 
what is done. In the days of Joseph, Governor of Egypt, there 
were savages. In the days, of Christ there were savages. In the 
present days there are savages. We, in the highest scale of 
civilisation, may have a greater store of facts, and possess more 
learning than Joseph of Egypt, but I doubt if we live a better or a 
happier life than he did, and he lived thousands of years ago. No, 
it is not the degree of civilisation into which we are born that 
matters, but how we live in the one we have. 

We are learning, we are training, and we find that in goodness 
and truth and trustworthiness lies our best way. Thus, though we 
know not why we have life, we have no doubt at all as to how we 
should spend it. We are not left without a guide. Though we 
steer our way on an unknown sea we steer it in confidence. 


L. C. Poors. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF PAUPERISM: | 


THE UNEMPLOYED. 


THERE is undoubtedly a very general dissatisfaction with the result 
of the deliberations of the latest Parliamentary Committee on distress 
from want of employment. 

Nothing is shown more clearly by the Report issued in July than 
that the view taken by the Committee of the scope of its inquiry was 
so narrow as necessarily to exclude some of the most vital branches 
of evidence. 

There must certainly be further investigation; and in the follow- 
ing lines it is proposed to call attention to some of the main points 
upon which authoritative guidance is still needed. 

The subject naturally presents itself for consideration under three 
headings—first, the question of over-competition for employment ; 
second, the existing system for the relief of workless men; and 
third, the most hopeful means open to us by which to reduce the 
evils of pauperism. 

Over-competition for Employment.—It will hardly be seriously 
questioned that the foundation difference of opinion at the root of 
most of the controversies that arise as to our Poor-Law policy may 
be traced to the doubt as to whether the demand for the simpler 
kinds of work is equal to the needs of the present population. 

If it is alone want of adequate effort that accounts for pauperism, 
then a Poor-Law system, limited as far as possible to giving day by 
day aid to men whose need is measured by a standard of starvation, 
probably may involve no very serious injustice. 

But if there is reason to believe that there is a growing class of 
workers constantly liable to be thrown out of work owing to a 
decreasing demand for many of the forms of service for which they 
happen to be best suited either by training or nature, then a system 
purposely devised to bring constant pressure on the pauper to seek 
employment that does not exist, or which, if it does exist, he has 
no opportunity of fitting himself to perform, clearly involves a cruel 
and a dangerous mockery. 

It is not perhaps always sufficiently realised that it is one of the 
penalties of a life under the protection of law that worklessness must 
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necessarily be to the poor a condition of starvation unless public or 
private charity intervenes ; and that, therefore, the provision of a 
just means of poor relief is not a matter of social choice but of social 
duty. 

As far as it deals with this important point, the Parliamentary 
Committee, already alluded to, contents itself with the examination 
of more or less vague guesses as to the number of the unemployed, 
and with recommending the more efficient organisation of local 
authorities for the collection of statistics. 

The futility of this is obvious. Without a full knowledge of the 
state of the general labour market, especially in its simpler divisions, 
the mere number of men out of work at any given time is more 
likely to be misleading than helpful. It is only where men’s industry 
is proved by their working under unnatural conditions that the 
crucial element of “ willingness to work” is removed beyond the 
region of doubt. 

It is certainly upon no limited ground of unemployed statistics 
that these who contend that we have but to continue on our present 
lines of policy and our pauper question will settle itself by the force 
of circumstances found their arguments. Their most confident appeal 
is to the general figures that show our growth in national prosperity, 
and to the statistics that bear witness to a steady decrease during the 
last fifty years in the number of applicants for State aid. 

These are figures that cannot be gainsaid; and the appeal to them 
might perhaps be accepted as conclusive were it certain that the 
opportunities for labour were increasing proportionately to the 
national wealth, and that prosperity was the only cause that could 
bring about a fall in the pressure of visible pauperism. 

But it is just here that the doubt comes in. 

Thus that our national prosperity is largely owing to improved 
oversea communication, and to improved labour-saving machinery, is 
hardly open to question. 

Yet it is obvious that to improvements in machinery we chiefly 
owe it that our agricultural supplies are now so largely drawn from 
abroad, and that, whilst this is a cause in itself tending to reduce 
the demand for many forms of labour peculiarly suited for the less 
intelligent classes, it leaves the difficulties of a search for work in 
new countries practically as great as ever to a penniless man. 

It is equally clear that whilst labour-saving machinery reduces the 
need for muscular power, it proportionately reduces the control of 
those whose strength is rather physical than mental over the cha- 
racter the increase in production shall take ; and that, therefore, it is 
more than probable that the tendency will be rather to manufacture 
the luxuries acceptable to those who already have sufficient for health 
than the necessaries essential to the very poor. 

Further it is also clear that the more severe is the administration 
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of the Poor Law the less will be the readiness to apply for its assist- 
ance, and the greater will be the numbers competing for free 
employment. 

On the assumption, therefore, that the demand for the services of 
certain classes of workers is already insufficient to enable them to 
command, by the voluntary acknowledgment of their working value 
even the bare necessaries of life, the true meaning of the fall in 
the figures of pauperism, from 1,088,659 in 1849, or 1 in 16 of the 
population, to 796,915 in 1895, or 1 in 38 of the population, might 
well be that larger numbers than hitherto have been driven to 
compete in an already over-stocked labour-market. 

That this is what has really happened is unquestionably the 
opinion of many of those who live nearest to the possibilities of 
pauperism ; and it is the signs which seem to them to lend the most 
support to the truth of such a belief that specially call for examina- 
tion. 

Certainly among these none bear more significance to the working 
man, as symptoms of an undue labour struggle, than the lessening 
demand believed to exist for the qualities of proved experience and 
knowledge, and the existence of a class of low wage-earners 
so marked by misery as to have received the special title of the 
“ sweated.” 

Of the real significance of the first of these symptoms it is extremely 
difficult to form any idea. All that can be said at present is that 
there is an undoubted tendency on the part of the working-class 
benefit societies to lower both the age at which a pension is com 
sidered necessary, and that at which admission to membership 
should be refused; and that there is some reason to think that the 
practice, among certain classes of workmen in middle life, of dyeing 
their hair to make themselves seem younger than they are, is very 
common. 

It certainly is only natural to expect that the progress of 
mechanical invention, tending, as it so often does, to place the boy 
on a level with the man as regards working power, would cause some 
such difficulty as this to arise, since it is clear that the share of 
necessaries that a boy’s value will command can hardly suffice for 
the support of a grown man. 

The meaning of the existence of a ‘‘ sweated” class of workers 
is less open to doubt. It would be ridiculous to suppose that any 
class of intelligent men would work willingly for a plainly inadequate 
return unless the demand for employment were larger than the 
supply of work. The only uncertainty is how far foreign immigration, 
which could be checked by legislative interference, is the primary 
cause, or how far ‘“‘ sweating” is owing to an actual deficiency of work 
that, even if the entrance of foreign workmen was forbidden, would 
still remain. 
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As far as our information goes at present, it seems as though 
the latter supposition would come most nearly to the truth; since, 
in the first place, the condition of very many of the “ sweated ” class 
is infinitely below anything that even the lowest of the foreign 
arrivals would willingly submit to; and, in the second, whilst the 
evil of “sweating ” is widespread throughout England, the number 
of foreigners likely to afford “sweater” recruits is very limited. 

In the last Census returns eleven towns are taken as containing 
the principal foreign element in England. Within these there is 
shown a total foreign population of 130,396 to a total population of 
7,003,513, or the equivalent of 1°86 per cent.; and if from this. low 
figure be deducted the leisured classes, the bulk of the women and 
children, and the skilled workmen about whose power to command 
fair wages there can be no doubt, it is evident that the balance must 
be almost infinitesimal. 

These are subjects about the need for inquiry into which there 
is likely to be general popular agreement; but there are also some 
other symptoms calling for consideration, the importance of which, 
if less commonly recognised, is no less great. 

There is, for instance, the development in factory legislation that 
modern times have seen, which it would be difficult to account for 
otherwise than on the supposition of excessive competition for 
employment. It is true that State interference for the regulation of 
the conditions of labour is no growth of the present day, but it is 
clear that a cry for it such as we now hear could hardly come from 
the workers themselves unless bitter experience had taught them 
that the demand for their services was not sufficient in itself to 
protect them from unfair exactions. 

Again there is the unmistakable growth in the tyrannous character 
of the methods employed by many trades unions, both against their 
supposed enemies, the masters, and their own members whose alle- 
giance may be doubtful. 

The only appropriate weapon of commercial warfare is the refusal 
to exchange values, whether these are represented by labour or by 
goods ; and where large masses of men are found for strictly com- 
mercial] purposes submitting themselves to restrictions, the galling 
nature of which they must be the first to feel, and using force to 
compel their comrades to join in bitter and indiscriminate attacks on 
men distinguished from themselves only by the quality of success, it 
may pretty safely be inferred that some real wrong calls for remedy. 
In fact, it is almost certain that were there not a considerable amount 
of average working material unable to obtain employment on reason- 
ably fair terms the violence and brutality so commonly seen in the 
management of strikes would be impossible. 

Lastly, before concluding this branch of the subject, there remains 
one other fact to be alluded to, the significance of which as showing 
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the effects of over-competition for work among the lower classes of 
workers must clearly outweigh all possible contradiction, provided 
only that the inferences to which it superficially points should prove 
to be justified on further inquiry. 

This is the rise in the death-rate in the case of men over forty- 
five, which is stated to have taken place of late years. 

The significance of this fact, if fact it is, can hardly be overrated ; 
for, considering the great progress that medical science has made and 
the increasing wealth of the country, which brings the advantages of 
science more and more within the reach of wider circles, a decrease 
all round rather than an increase in any one class might have been 
looked for. It is impossible also that the increased comforts that 
have fallen to the share of the richer classes can have been accom- 
panied by increased possibilities of death; and the inference is 
inevitably suggested that the unfavourable figures can alone be owing 
to increased mortality among the poorer classes of working men. 
That this inference is not far from the truth seems further confirmed 
by the fact that among women and children the very reverse has 
happened, that is to say, that among those precisely who are most 
protected from the force of any overpressure there may be, an increase 
in the average duration of life is shown more than sufficient to com- 
pensate for the decrease among males approaching middle life. 

The mere existence of a doubt on a matter so vital to the welfare 
of the nation would alone in itself be sufficient ground on which to 
rest a demand for an inquiry into the industrial condition of its 
workers, and we may now therefore safely pass on to the next branch 
of our subject. 

Our Poor-Law System.—Allusion has already been made to the 
fact that in any community where bodily strength is under the 
control of law, whenever, whether through the caprice of society 
or other causes, a man is unable to obtain voluntary acknowledg- 
ment of the value of his services, reliance on charity for his support 
is inevitable. 

This necessity is recognised in England by permitting the work- 
less man in his extremity legitimately to apply for help to religious 
or other societies, or at a public workhouse where he can claim food 
and shelter. 

But though, theoretically, there is a choice between private and 
public charity, the former is so obviously unsuited to deal with the 
earlier stages of workless destitution on any general scale, that as a 
means of able-bodied pauper relief it may be dismissed from practical 
consideration. 

There may be exceptions, but, as a general rule, the effect of 
worklessness prolonged to starvation can only be permanent or tem- 
porary demoralisation. 

In no case can compulsory idleness and dependence on others for 
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support act as a moral tonic; whilst, even in the case of a man 
rather above the average standard of self-respect, it is obvious that 
on the path from independence to destitution many influences inevit- 
ably come into play directly tending to confuse the normal power of 
discriminating right from wrong. 

Thus, in such cases, there is the first stage of decline when the 
troubles of the home can no longer be hidden from the neighbours, 
and small helps are gratefuly accepted ; there is the second stage, 
when, accustomed to receive kindnesses, the man in weakening health 
resents their absence; there is the third stage, when, no longer 
attempting to conceal his want, the man even parades it, tempted 
by his very eagerness for work to cadge for it by any means that 
seem likely to be effective; and lastly, there is the final stage, when 
illness brings despair of his power to work even if the chance should 
come, and shabby in appearance, cringing or abusive in manner, he 
stands a pauper indistinguishable from the veriest loafer who has 
never willingly done a stroke of honest work since he was old enough 
to have a choice of his own. 

It must be plain to any one who considers the meaning of this, 
that when once a man has fallen into the ranks of a class so stamped, 
the only hope for the fostering of such good qualities as may be 
latent in him must lie in the exercise, in the institutions provided 
for his class, of a stern control which it would be unsafe to entrust 
to any private body. 

We may, therefore, take it that State provision is the only 
practical refuge for the really unfortunate man, if the best oppor- 
tunity possible is to be given to him of rising out of his difficulties. 

This, in its present form, consists in the offer of the necessaries of 
life day by day as long as the pauper likes to plead the danger of 
starvation, subject only to the performance of labour tests, the nature 
of which renders them perfectly easy to the hardened casual, though 
peculiarly trying to the novice and the skilled artisan. 

The quality of the accommodation and food supplied on these 
terms is infinitely superior to that which rules in the average homes 
of the unskilled classes at the present moment. The restrictions on 
liberty, also, are no greater than many a man eagerly submits to 
every day for the sake of profit or ambition. 

If this description really represents the actual state of affairs in 
the English workhouse, surely it may well be asked, must not a 
gradual decrease in the number of applicants there be considered 
unquestionable evidence that worklessness is on the decrease ? 

The answer might be unhesitatingly in the affirmative were it not 
that the apparent improvement has been coincident with an increased 
stringency in the application of the house test—that is to say, with 
the more frequent insistance on residence in the workhouse whilst 
poor relief is received, and that so greatly is this condition dreaded 
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by the poor that they will often suffer extreme hardship rather than 
submit to it. 

Putting aside the explanation that additional opportunities of free 
employment have led to lessened need of help, it is plain that we 
must look for moral rather than physical causes to account for the 
fear of the workhouse thus evinced. 

Among the most likely of these, stress is often laid on the possible 
growth of an independent spirit producing greater thrift, and 
congratulations on this score are not unusual among Poor-Law 
reformers. 

But to account for the actual figures there would have to have 
been a great increase in the power of the very poor to save without 
trenching on what is needful for health, and this is exactly the 
question now at issue. 

A far more adequate cause will probably be found in the helplessly 
degrading circumstances that now surround the pauper lot. 

Thus the granting of public relief solely on the ground of actual 
destitution makes it unavoidable that, in the first instance, the 
criminal and the unfortunate should stand on an equality ; and, under 
present arrangements, there is no means open to a pauper, as long as 
he remains a pauper, by which he can by any effort of his own prove 
his fitness for better things. 


As a matter of fact, indeed, according to the evidence laid before 
the Parliamentary Committee, we should, perhaps, rather speak of a 
subordination than an equality between honest and dishonest men 
under our Poor-Law system, for in its Report we find the followiag 
statement : “ The standard of accomplishment is practically fixed by 
the unwilling worker. Your committee have been told that the man 
willing to do a fair day’s work is not allowed to do so by the 
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‘ loafers. 
If, then, it should really prove to be the fact that England at the 
present moment is chiefly relying for the restriction of pauperism on 
the proper dread that self-respecting men have of being associated 
on equal terms with the degraded, and that, owing to a decrease in 
the opportunities of employment, there are an increasing number of 
workers for whom this association must be a lifelong destiny, then 
it is certain we are face to face with a state of affairs that cannot be 
much longer tolerated unless its mitigation is absolutely hopeless. 

It is impossible, however, to think that despair can be justifiable, 
when we consider the influence on human nature of favourable 
circumstances and the peculiarly advantageous position occupied by 
the empire for seeing that its poor have every possible chance given 
to them. 

Possibilities of Reform.—The most obvious deficiency in our Poor- 
Law system is the absence of any labour test by which a man, if he 
is unfortunate enough to need assistance, may prove his worth 
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during prolonged dependence on State assistance—a labour test, in 
fact, obviously fair both to the man whose pauperism is a matter of 
momentary pressure, and to the man who has no immediate prospect 
of escape. 

This condition would undoubtedly be most effectively fulfilled by 
the test of direct labour on the land; for, whilst the one general 
assertion about able-bodied men that can be made without fear of 
contradiction is that average muscular strength implies the power to 
do a certain amount of manual agricultural work, individual ignor- 
ance and negligence in such employment have less chance of 
injuriously affecting the labour of others than in any other branch of 
industry where men work together. At the same time labour on the 
land is peculiarly fitted to provide the discipline most needed by 
men of the pauper class, and to afford opportunities for the observa- 
tion of individual character. And above all, in labour on the land, 
there can be no danger of a waste of public funds, for to the young 
manual training is always valuable, and in the case of older men 
the want of it is one of the commonest causes of irretrievable 
misfortune. 

Such being the obvious possibilities of labour on the land where 
pauperism is concerned, it is nd wonder that there should be a strong 
demand for inquiry whether a reform in this direction is really 
unadvisable. 

The late Parliamentary Committee, as far as it dealt with the 
subject, reported unfavourably ; but since it appears to have regarded 
all the suggestions laid before it in the light of possible panaceas for 
all the miseries of poverty, and as the reasons for its conclusion, 
which it gives somewhat fully, are probably applicable to any public 
method of providing help for the poor, and are certainly applicable 
in full force to our present methods, there seems little ground upon 
which to insist on the acceptance of the decision as final. 

Proceeding, therefore, to consider the matter as still an open one, 
a very slight examination of the question can hardly fail to lead us 
to the conclusion that the most vital difficulty will probably arise 
around the inherent danger involved in all productive work given to 
paupers. In fact, the danger that it may be easier to obtain the 
particular kind of work through coming on the rates than by making 
the necessary independent effort to obtain it freely—a danger that 
can hardly fail to carry with it the use of special deterrents whose 
weight will inevitably fall with oppressive harshness on those whose 
pauperism is the pure result of misfortune. 

Any risk of this kind, however, as far as any immediate effect on 
the labour market is concerned, could evidently be easily guarded 
against by introducing into our Poor-Law methods the use of labour 
tests directed primarily to training the able-bodied pauper in manual 
or agricultural work, and only permitting the employment of 
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productive tests in so far as the results could be used for the support 
of the paupers themselves. 

But though the weight of the objection might thus be greatly 
reduced, there would still remain in doubt the questions—whether 
the ultimate effect might not be to add to a class of workers already 
superabundant ; whether the comparative cost might not altogether 
outweigh any possible advantages; and whether the loss of the 
association of worth with productive and wage-yielding labour might 
not prove too great a sacrifice. 

The answer to the first of these questions is perhaps most open to 
doubt ; but, at the same time, it is not difficult to imagine several 
considerations that afford at least a basis for the thought that the 
danger under this head is not so great as it might, at first sight, 
seem. 

. It is a matter of general agreement that one of the chief causes of 
the difficulties that have stood in the way of the success of the 
various charitable land settlement societies has been the fact that, 
where the men they endeavour to help were strong, they were too 
often wanting in industry, and where they were of proved industry 
they too often neither had the training nor the physical qualities 
fitting them for agricultural work. 

It is also very generally agreed, among those who have made a 
special study of the question, that there are considerable tracts of 
country in England, unprofitable from the capitalist’s point of view, 
but quite capable of yielding an independent subsistence to careful 
hand cultivation. : 

Is it not obvious that in an efficient system of workhouse training 
tests, there would be supplied precisely the link that is wanted to 
reduce pauperism by the settlement of suitable men on the land ? 

Again, the ideais unquestionably very prevalent that, directly or 
indirectly, the extreme competition for employment is aggravated by 
the constant tendency of the younger and more ambitious of the 
members of the agricultural population to crowd into industries for 
which they are not suited. 

If this idea is correct, it seems only reasonable to suppose that the 
chief cause must be the smallness of the general prospects of profit 
in an agricultural life, and that were there any systematic means 
open to such workers by which they could reach countries where 
better chances awaited the work they were accustomed to, there 
would follow a gradual outflow of such labour across the seas. 

But the chief obstacles in the way of any national organisation of 
emigration that could affect the pauper class are very much of the 
same nature as those that make the settlement of suitable men on 
English land difficult ; and there can be little doubt that were there 
only tests, through submission to which the younger industrial 
failures born in the country might prove their fitness for colonial 
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labour, the first step would have been taken to opening such a 
highway to our colonies as would make the search for work in the 
most distant parts of our empire almost as simple a matter for really 
useful men as if they had but to arrange a journey from one inland 
town to another. 

Such a gain would, in itself, go a long way to justify a very 
considerable expenditure for the purpose of fostering emigration ; 
but, apart from this, it would require extremely decisive evidence to 
carry conviction home that any well arranged training system could 
prove more expensive, or, indeed, nearly as expensive, as the existing 
policy of labour tasks, so obnoxious in themselves that even the most 
continuous watchfulness cannot secure their efficient performance,’ 

A rough idea 6f what the present expense amounts to is not difli- 
cult to form. No fact is more generally agreed on among Poor-Law 
authorities than that when once an able-bodied man becomes accus- 
tomed to appeal for aid at the workhouse, the chances are all in 
favour of his remaining more or less a pauper all the rest of his life. 
The weekly support of a man in the workhouse cannot certainly be 
less than 10s., or £26 a year. Let us take the value of a Post-office 
annuity of this amount for a man of thirty-five as a guide, and we 
find that there is a probability that every able-bodied man who comes 
on the parish at the age of thirty-five represents a loss of capital to 
the country equal to a few shillings under £500! In stating this 
as a loss, the Report of the Parliamentary Committee is followed, 
for, if it is clear on nothing else, there is no ambiguity as to its 
opinion that pauper labour is infinitely dearer in cost than free labour 
of the same kind. 

There are some, however, who, notwithstanding that they might 
admit all that has so far been said, would still contend that the moral 
influence exercised by the idea of usefulness conveyed by the very 
name of productive work is so important that it should not be sacri- 
ficed under any circumstances. 

As far as in-door treatment is insisted on, of course, the question 
is not, perhaps, of practical importance, for no one would propose to 
pay men cash wages who were already provided for day by day, and 
certainly there cannot be any pretence that paupers appreciate the 
valuable character of oakum-picking, stone-breaking, or even corn- 
grinding or sawing, under conditions where “ need,” not “ efficiency,” 
is the standard that commands employment. 

It is rather when the question of the payment of wages for special 
relief work is discussed that this contention arises. 

The facts, however, that such work, by whatever name it may be 
called, is really of the nature of charity, and that it is impossible to 
reconcile the interests of the State as regards health with the payment 
of normal rates to paupers, seem inevitably to point, not only to the 
absolute advisability of avoiding the childish deception involved in 
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calling Poor Relief “ wages,” when it really carries with it all the 
moral obligations of a loan to be repaid if possible, but to the neces- 
sity of giving relief to able-bodied men only in institutions in which 
securities can be taken against the possibility of waste, and where, 
at the same time, physical needs can be thoroughly provided for. 

The grounds upon which these conclusions may be supported are 
so peculiarly clear that the character of incontrovertible demonstra- 
tion may almost be claimed for them. 

Thus, that relief assistance is really a pure gift, by whatever name 
it may be called, is shown by the mere statement of the dilemma 
that, given in return for work not wanted by the community, its 
result can only be described as a commercial extravagance; given 
in return for work wanted, it represents a proportionate decrease in 
the labour that would otherwise be open for competition in the free 
market. 

Under these circumstances it must evidently be the duty of the State 
to take all reasonable precaution to see that its assistance is not treated 
as a convenient means of escaping from regularly recurring preventable 
distress ; and it is difficult to see how this duty can be carried out, 
except by the expedient of offering a lower wage than that current 
in the labour market for similar work. This, however, could alone 
be right if the market rate were well above what was enough to 
provide healthy support, not alone for the man, but for his wife and 
children if he happened to have them ; and there is no one likely 
to assert that such a margin of safety actually exists in the rates 
current for the simple work it is alone possible to give usefully to 
paupers. a 

But though wages seem thus unsuited as a means of relief for 
men in the position of paupers, and though a fair institutional 
system seems dictated by the special ditficulties surrounding the 
assistance of able-bodied men, it must no’ be forgotten that it is 
only the special circumstances of the case that give force to the 
argument, and that where other considerations properly demand 
attention there may be valuable influences in the idea of wages that 
it would be well to make use of. 

Thus, whilst it is by no means certain that the objections that 
may be urged against money payments to the bread-winner of a 
family have anything like equal force when applied to those properly 
dependent on him, it is undoubted that the maintenance of the 
principle of the head of the family’s responsibility is of supreme 
social importance ; that the arrangement for the reception of pauper 
families into an institution presents peculiar difficulties; and that 
there is a good deal of reason to think that if it was the custom to 
treat the pauper as a daily borrower, adding to his score the cost of 
an allowance paid to those belonging to him, a very powerful influ- 
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ence would be brought into play, tending to protect the State from 
undue readiness to accept its help, In fact, the most ordinary allowance 
for the qualities of human nature would point to the probability 
that “loafers” would be stimulated to fresh effort to obtain em- 
ployment by the thought of the enjoyment by others at their 
expense of a freedom denied to themselves, and that, in the case of men 
of a better class, the natural affection of those outside, who, from the 
nature of the case, would be the best able to look after their interests, 
would supply an effective weapon for the relief of the rates that is 
now entirely wasted. 


J. TYRRELL BAyYLEE. 
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CAN THE ENGLISH TONGUE BE 
PRESERVED ? 


WHETHER the English-speaking nations could profitably be brought 
into political union is a question rather for political dreamers than 
one of any practical moment at the present time. But the question 
whether their linguistic unity can be indefinitely perpetuated is 
practical and even pressing. Few now would care to deny that the 
oneness of the English language ought to be, if it can be, maintained. 
Thirty years ago, it is true, ‘‘ Saturday ” revilers were wont to pounce 
upon some obscure American scribe, and after crucifying him for his 
sins, were wont to pray God for the day when the English language 
in America might be known by some other name. But that was in 
a bygone time; duchesses now are chiefly American; and the 
Saturday Review always had a soft side towards duchesses. Mean- 
time the growing destinies of the English language have been viewed 
with pride by all who speak it and know it. It is certain that a 
century hence the vast majority of highly civilised men will speak 
English as their mother-tongue. It is destined eventually, by mere” 
weight, to become the language of commerce, of science, of 
diplomacy—the language that unites the world. Three years ago, at 
the German Newphilologentay, an eminent German professor advocated 
the future writing of all scientific memoirs in English, for the simple 
reason that already a much larger public is addressed through the 
English language than through any other. Until two centuries ago 
all such treatises were written in Latin, and the advantage of this 
was great, because every learned man read and wrote Latin, and every 
such treatise became at once the property of the whole learned world. 
But the inconvenience of writing in a dead language, especially about 
very modern things, at last broke down the international use of 
Latin, and now we have no international language—or rather we 
have three, to the great inconvenience of many eminent writers, and 
to the heavy loss of millions of possible readers whom they never 
reach, This fact comes home much less forcibly to those who speak 
English than to those whose native reading public is small, such as 
Swedes, Norwegians, Poles, Russians, and Dutch. Every important 
work in these languages must be translated into English, or French, 
or German, before it can reach any large public. But then comes 
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the embarrassing choice of three media, each of which will reach 
many, but none of which will reach all. Up to the present time 
there is no decided preponderance of choice : the world, like Buridan’s 
ass, is drawn equally in different directions, But conditions are 
changing so rapidly in favour of English that this equilibrium can 
hardly be maintained much longer, and it seems likely, therefore, 
that English is destined some day to become the world’s chief 
language, the universal vehicle of human thought. 

But there are possibilities to the contrary, and it depends very 
largely upon ourselves whether our language will or can perform this 
useful and splendid service to civilisation and to man. Few widely 
extended languages have maintained a workable unity during very 
long periods of time. The story of Babel is doubtless based upon 
the observations of some primitive Semitic Grimm, who had noted 
how languages, obviously cognate, had somehow ceased to be 
mutually understood. The whole story of Indo-European philology 
is that of one old Aryan language spreading and breaking into fifty 
different tongues. Nor need we resort to doubtful or prehistoric 
instances: the Latin language, carried by the legions out of Italy 
over Gaul and Spain, soon fell into a dozen mutually uncomprehended 
types, of which the victorious Tuscan and Castilian and Norman- 
French are merely the literary examples. No doubt it will be said 
that there is no such danger for English, because at the present 
time all Anglian (i.c., English-speaking) men readily understand each 
other. This proposition cannot be denied in the main. Still, there 
are degrees of comprehensibility. I, an Englishman of Liverpool, 
am conscious of no effort in talking to an educated Northern 
Englishman, or Virginian, or Upper Canadian; but in talking to a 
born Londoner or Bostonian I have to use some attention in rightly 
catching occasional sounds which are not quite familiar to me; and 
_in talking to a London cockney, or Glasgow Scotchman, or nasal 
Northerner, the effort of attention, though always successful, is 
wearisome and at last painful. This shows that our mutual com- 
prehensibility is very far from absolute; it shows that we have 
advanced many steps towards mutual incomprehensibility. For never 
since Babel, have two dialects become mutually incomprehensible at 
one stroke; the change creeps upon them unawares; and once 
attained, it is irrevocable. There is thenceforward no longer one 
language but two, distinct and irreconcilable, 

This thing has happened so regularly and so often in the history 
of the past, that its occurrence has almost been reduced to law. 
Professor Paul in his Principles of the History of Language (Prinzi- 
pen der Sprachgeschichte), has well tabulated and described the 
tendencies which are always working to this end. The only 
things which prevent localism from triumphing in our case are our 
common literature, our common stock of actors, orators, and singers, 
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our continual ebb and flow from and to the various centres of 
Anglian life, and last but not least, the continual effort or drift 
towards a common standard. But for these influences the English 
language would as certainly fall to pieces as did the Latin language, 
when the links which bound all the Latin countries to Rome and 
to each other were done away. 

The popular notion is that the pronunciation of good English 
was fixed about the time of Elizabeth and has remained fixed and 
unalterable ever since. This is a great delusion, long ago exploded 
by the researches of A. J. Ellis; though it takes a long time for 
such discoveries to filter down into the popular mind, or even into 
the schools. If Shakespeare’s ghost were to visit some day the stalls 
of the Lyceum and were to listen to Henry Irving declaiming 
_ Hamiet or Othello, it is doubtful whether the poet would recognise 

his own writing, and certain that the actor would fail to comprehend 
any discourse which the dramatist might think fit to address to him. 
The pronunciation of the English language has not ceased to change 
from Alfred’s time till now, and it is probable that the pace of change 
in certain localities is stillas great, or greater, than it has ever been 
before. Herein lies our danger. We have always drifted hitherto : 
but we have drifted all together, and have not been sundered by our 
drifting. The danger now is lest we drift apart. 

Language, like all other primitive institutions of human society, 
was in the first instance not a structure, but a growth. When the 
gramwmarian arose, he simply tabulated what had grown up already. 
The moods, tenses, cases, genders, were all there; he did not make 
them. He does his best to fix the language as he finds it, but it 
eludes him very largely. His control over new words and new 
idioms is very slight ; and over changes in pronunciation it is almost 
nil. Words and idioms, however, are easily transfused in print. 
Not so the spoken word. If the English language ever breaks up, 
it will be through the divergent drift of pronunciation. The effect 
of changed pronunciation in making speakers mutually unintelligible 
was forcibly illustrated to me a few days ago when I requested a 
Greek gentleman to read to me a passage of the Greek Testament, 
with which I was perfectly familiar, according, at least, to the 
English method of pronouncing Greek. The result was that I 
immediately lost the thread of the discourse, and it straightway 
became as unintelligible to me as so much Chinese. Every word, 
every letter, was sounded; but a change in accentuation, and in the 
sounds of a minority of the letters, was sufficient to make it a mere 
string of unmeaning sound to me. 

Under these circumstances it is profitable to inquire into the 
conditions which favour divergence and convergence of pronunciation, 
with special reference to our own case. Two facts stand out promi- 
nently as the results of recent linguistic investigation.. The first is 
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that mere extent does not necessarily lead to serious differences of 
pronunciation. Arabic and Church Latin have each been for more 
than a thousand years among the most diffused of languages, yet 
they each maintain an intelligible uniformity of pronunciation, and 
have suffered infinitely less change in that long period than the 
English of our little island. Given a sufficient amount of inter- 
communion between localities, extent becomes rather a security 
against corruption than an aid to it; for each locality is held in 
check, if it has any special tendencies, by the general consent of the 
remainder. This intercommunion has been supplied in the case of 
Latin by the Roman Church, and in the case of Arabic by 
Mohammedanism. It has been noted that the languages of the 
Tartar group, which spread so far across the Eastern Hemisphere, 
are surprisingly alike ; and the cause of this is doubtless to be found 
in the nomadic habits of the people. 

How comes it, then, that the pronunciation of English has changed 
so much, and in some places is still changing so rapidly? It arises 
from the second great principle which modern research has disclosed 
—viz., that pronunciation changes nowhere so rapidly as in great 
cities. The pronunciation of English has hitherto been ruled by 
London, as that of French by Paris; and in no civilised languages 
have greater changes taken place in so short a time. Consider the 
silent letters in French orthography, which formerly were pronounced, 
the nasal sounds, in, an, on, un, which formerly did not exist, and 
the still earlier changes which the phonetic orthography of the 
twelfth to the fifteenth century bears witness to, not to mention 
other changes which lie less upon the surface. In English the 
changes are equally great, but less easily demonstrated. They must 
be sought in special treatises, such as Ellis’s great work, or Sweet's 
History of English Sounds, 

It mattered little how much London changed so long as the whole 
' English world changed with it. Up to the present century the 
authority of London in these matters was undisputed and indisputable, 
and its changes were followed more or less promptly by English 
speakers everywhere. A theoretically perfect language would, of 
course, have an unalterable pronunciation. It is possible that in 
future times, when language has ceased to be chiefly a growth, and 
has begun to be chiefly a structure, pronunciation will be fixed with 
a rigidity hitherto undreamed of. Differences of pronunciation, 
whether in time or place, are an unmixed evil; and some day, per- 
haps, we shall resolve that they shall be abolished, and shall establish 
standards of sound as fixed, as well known, and as accessible as those 
of weights, measures, or money. But that day is not yet. Mean- 
time Chaucer has not only become “caviare to the general,” but 
even to those who read him his melodious versification is entirely 
lost, until they make a special study of his pronunciation. This 
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mischief is past mending, but we may some day, perhaps, do some- 
thing to prevent Shakespeare and Tennyson ever falling into the like 
case. 

Still, so long as English pronunciation kept following, more or 
less promptly, the lead of London, the practical inconvenience was 
relatively small. But now we are confronted with two cardinal 
facts—first, that London pronunciation is changing as rapidly as 
ever; second, that the Anglian (or English-speaking) world as a 
whole no longer follows its lead. Historically, all educated English 
is London English. During the last two centuries the English of 
the Court and capital has extended the supremacy which it already 
enjoyed in high society and in literature, into the common life of the 
people. A century ago the great majority of Englishmen spoke 
local dialects, derived in a direct line from the languages of the 
Heptarchy. These dialects are being gradually exterminated by the 
victorious dialect of the capital, and are now only spoken by a 
rapidly diminishing minority. But this victory was not simultaneous ; 
it has extended over a long period of time, and for that reason its 
fruits are not uniform. I have elsewhere instituted comparisons 
between Liverpool English and London English, past and present, 
and the result is to show that educated speech in Liverpool is much 
nearer to the London English of seventy years ago than to that of 
to-day. A like difference exists generally between London English 
and that of northern England, from Leicester to Durham. The 
west follows London at a less interval; Bristol and Birmingham 
speak London English of the last generation. But America, on the 
other hand, follows at a much greater distance, if it can be now said 
to follow at all. 

American dialects have as yet been insufficiently studied, but 
information is being rapidly accumulated by such workers as Mr. C. 
H. Grandgent of Boston, Professor Sheldon of Harvard, and Professor 
George Hemp] of Ann Arbor (University of Michigan). It would 
appear that in Washington’s time the ruling dialect was the 
Southern, and that the whole Mississippi valley and Canada took 
their English in the first instance from the South. But when 
settlers began to pour into the Ohio valley they came mostly by way 
of New York and Pennsylvania, bringing with them a Northern dialect 
and pushing the Southern type continually further West. New England 
has always had peculiarities of its own. Its rustic dialects, immor- 
talised by Lowell, are simply old rustic English transplanted to a 
Western soil; whilst Boston, on the other hand, has been so sensitive 
to English literary influences that its pronunciation is to-day nearer 
to that of London in some particulars than that of Liverpool or 
Manchester. 

Of American dialects the Southern appears to have been the most 
stable. It has striking resemblances to the London-English of 100 
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or 120 years ago, and for that reason it is very much less removed 
from our Northern English than it is from the ordinary London-English 
of the present day. The reasons for its stability may perhaps be the 
comparative absence of great cities, the etiquette of a compact ruling 
caste, and the marked segregation of the lower orders. In London 
the corruption of language seems to proceed chiefly from below. 
Waves of fashion affect temporarily, it is true, the pronunciation of 
‘‘ society,” but they do not go very deep into the other social strata, 
and they therefore soon die away. But vulgar pronunciation is 
always in a state of gradual change. The present generation has 
witnessed the rise and victory of the change which causes Lady Day 
and daily paper to be pronounced by most Londoners Lydy Die and 
dyly piper ; your glass has become yaw glawss, and red rose resembles 
raid vowze, whilst London itself is pronounced much more like 
Landan. In two generations more all the vowels will at this rate 
have become totally unrecognisable. Not only so, but the slovenli- 
ness of utterance is such that words are completely telescoped, and 
the baffled provincial only arrives at their meaning by a laborious 
process of conjecture and analysis. 

One may enter a good London restaurant and hear the average 
well-dressed person discourse as follows : 

“ Beesliot day (A beastly hot day). Ah, st’awb’izn k’eem (Ah, 
strawberries and cream). Ven nice, eysh think (Very nice, I should 
think). Shleyg vew sam? (Shall I give you some?) St’awbiz vef 
fine thish yah (Strawberries very fine this year). Ha suthinta drink 
withem ? (Have something to drink with them?). Pawt? She’y? 
(Port ? Sherry ?) Sowderenmilk (Soda and milk)” and so forth. 

I well remember my despairing astonishment when the late Miss 
Laura Soames, of Brighton, a high authority on southern English 
phonetics, maintained that ‘“ sodar-and-milk,” and the “ idear-of- 
justice” were perfectly right, and certainly nof vulgar. My 
astonishment diminished a little the next Sunday, when I heard a 
fine scholar and great London preacher, known in both hemispheres, 
preaching about the lawr-of-Moses. From this to J sawr it is but a 
step. But surely this is not polite English, whatever London may 
say. Paradoxical as it may seem, there is a danger, and even a 
probability of London shortly becoming the most provincial of all 
English-speaking cities. One may hear excellent English spoken in 
London, but it usually proceeds from people who either were not 
born there, or belong to that class which only resides in London for 
a portion of the year. Men born and altogether bred in London can 
hardly escape the infection of Cockneyism. A century ago a London 
accent was a thing cultivated and coveted; but it will hardly be 
disputed to-day that the best speakers in London are those who 
cannot by their speech be identified as Londoners. 

During the present century the criterion of good English has 
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ceased to be metropolitan, and has become national. Its standard is 
no longer the practice of London, but the average practice of 
educated men throughout the kingdom. It is admitted by historians 
of the language that, if London tendencies had had their way, the 
letter would have long ago become as silent in London as it has 
long been in Paris, and that the characteristic sound of wh and iy 
would ere now have vanished from the language. But these tendencies 
have been defeated by the resistance of the nation, and especially of 
the North. At present London seems bent on deleting the letter 7, 
but without much success outside her own immediate neighbourhood. 
Still, the influence of the metropolis is very great, and there is much 
fear lest thereby the English of these islands may be led into an 
insular course of development which would be fatal to its world-wide 
mission. 

‘It is now necessary that the standard of good English shall be 
neither metropolitan nor even national, but cosmopolitan: it must 
seek the suffrages of the best English speakers everywhere. An 
English which is not just as intelligible in New York or Toronto or 
Melbourne as it is in London, is, for every highest purpose, bad 
English, and ought to be put down. There is no room for home 
rule or for State rights, or for any kind of particularism, in the 
domain of our sovereign tongue. Her subjects have but one right, 
that of being made pleasantly intelligible, each to all, and but one 
duty, that of making themselves so. It fortunately happens that 
there is perhaps a greater earnestness in the pursuit of good English 
among large and widespread masses of Anglian people than there - 
has ever been before. Rightly guided, this feeling is strong enough 
to insure for all time the unity and predominance of our common 
tongue, but if guided into the allowance and pursuit of local standards, 
however imposing, it will only hasten a particularist and necessarily 
divergent development, leading ultimately to the dissolution of that 
which it seeks to honour and preserve. 

The practical lessons to be drawn from these considerations by all 
English speakers are two: (1) in all points wherein they feel that 
they are in accord with most other English speakers, to observe a 
most rigid conservatism; (2) in all other points, to favour change 
only if it brings them into wider agreement with other English 
speakers than before. To follow these principles out into detail 
would require another article: but intelligently grasped, especially 
by the teaching community, they may be trusted to fulfil themselves. 


R. J. Luoyp. 





WILLIAM WATSON. 


Ir might have been interesting to enter into the details of Mr. 
Watson’s early life and upbringing; to show how such and 
such circumstances have influenced his work and give a key to the 
cipher of those poems meant more especially for his intimate friends. 
But I agree entirely with Mr. Watson’s own feeling against “the 
insatiable modern rage of curiosity about everything that concerns 
the private life of public men;” so I leave the man shrouded in 
such a mist as guarded the enchanted land which he describes so 
beautifully in his “ Prince’s Quest.” It is enough to say that Mr. 
Watson was born in the north country, that he did not go to either 
of the great Universities, and- that the romantic day-dreams of his 
boyhood took shape, before he was out of his teens, in his first 
volume of poems, which were published in 1880. Several shorter 
poems had been written before this—some of which were given at 
length in an interesting article in the London Daily Chronicle for 
March 6, 1893, called ‘* Mr. Watson’s Beginnings.” One was a pre- 
viously unpublished sonnet written when he was fifteen, the ideas of 
which were reset in the sonnet ‘‘ God Seeking.” Another, a lyric called 
“ Poeta Muse,” came out in the Argus, a Liverpool weekly journal, 
on October 26, 1876, and was signed John Wilson Maitlaw—an 
anagram on John William Watson. 
Here are two of the verses: 


“‘ Drowsily, dreamily, 
Spirit of Poesy 
Whispers when evening descends like a dove ; 
When the lorn nightingale 
Sighs out her mournful tale 
With her melodious wail 
Telling the grove 
All the mellifluous sorrows of love. 


“Sing to me lullaby, 
Spirit of Poesy, 
When the deep sea of sleep over me laves ; 
When my soul floats away, 
Floats mid its ocean spray, 
Drifts till the dawning day, 
Lights up its caves, 
Drifts on the foam of the undulant waves. 
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The writer in the Chronicle justly remarks of this poem: “ The- 
boy-poet, it will be seen, has fashioned his own form, and it is a 
form which, being organic and inevitable, is perfectly expressive ; 
for this eight-lined stanza, the construction of which is, to the 
present writer's knowledge, a new thing, responds at once to every 
demand made upon it. ‘Then, too, it will be noted that the poet has 
instinctively read the riddle of the melody of language, the alliance 
of open vowel sounds with liquid consonants ‘ All the melli- 
fluous sorrows of love, ‘ Drift on the foam of the undulant waves ’— 
which are prophetic of later and larger utterances in the ‘ Ver Tene- 
brosum ’ and ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave.’ ” 

A curious fact in the history of Mr. Watson’s career is that the 
‘* Prince’s Quest,” his first considerable work and longest poem, as 
well as the volume which succeeded it, were almost ignored by the 
critics. At the time of their appearance there were a few brief 
notices in the literary journals, but the reviewers failed to recognise 
the power and the promise of the writer, and for ten years his name 
remained practically unknown to the public. The Academy said : 
‘* The poem is unimpeachable from a purely formal point of view... . . 
The ‘ Prince’s Quest’ is a tale told in pleasant enough Chaucerio- 
Keatsio-Morrisian verse.” The Atheneum pointed out the good result 
of imitative sympathy as exemplified in Mr. Watson’s chief poem. 
‘The influence of Mr. William Morris upon the author can by no 
means be ignored ;” but, it adds, ‘‘ he is most original and altogether 
at his best in those portions of his poem which give greatest scope for 
imagination.” The Spectator gave but faint indication of the praise—. 
‘rancid overpraise,” it has recently been called—which it was to 
bestow upon Mr. Watson’s writings. “The verse is easy and 
melodious, though scarcely beautiful. We are fairly satisfied as we 
read, but there is nothing that dwells in the memory.” 

From Mr. Hall Caine’s Jtccollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti we 
learn what that poet thought of Mr. Watson’s work : 


“Your young friend Watson wrote me in a very modest mood for one 
who can do as he can at his age. I think I must have hurriedly mis- 
expressed myself in writing to him, as he seems to think I tried to 
dissuade him from writing narrative poetry. Not in the least ; I only wished 
him to try his hand at clearer dramatic life. The dreamy romantic really 
hardly needs more than one vast Morris in a literature—at any rate, in a 
century. Not that I think Aim derivable from Morris—he goes straight 
back to Keats with a little modification. The narrative, whether condensed 
or developed, is, at any rate, a far better impersonal form to work in than 
declamatory harangue, whether calling on the stars or the Styx. I don’t 
know in the least how Watson is faring with the critics. He must not be 
discouraged, in any case, with his real and high gifts.” 


“The young poet in whom Rossetti saw so much to applaud, can. 
scarcely be said to have fared at all at the hand of the critics !” 
The story of the “ Prince’s Quest” is this : 
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A king and queen have an only son—beautiful, gracious, princely. 
He dreams he is floating down a river 


“Tn a lone boat that had nor sail nor oar 
Yet seemed as it would glide for evermore.” 


The night passes but he feels no weariness, 


‘* And so in season due he heard the breath 
Of the brief winds that wake ere darkness’ death 
Sigh through the woods and all the valley wide.” 


In the morning light a towered and templed city 


‘¢ Showed 
Afar off, dim with very light and glowed 
As burnished seas at sundawn when the waves 
Make amber lightnings all in dim-roof’d caves 
That fling mock thunder back.” 


The Prince is taken through the city’s shining streets, where all 
are young and fair, and sees the bright queen in her shining car, 
and all his soul goes out in love to her. He wakes and mourns for 
the vanished vision, and henceforth devotes his life to a search after 
the enchanted land and the ideal queen. 

A seer whom he follows in a dream into the land of the dead 
gives him an iron chain, which being worn between sundown and 
sunrise shall cure all mortal maladies, and tells him to search 
for the mystical Emerald-Stone, which shall guide him to the land 
he seeks— 

‘** A gem that shone like the sea’s heart.” 


He travels over land and sea and hears the voice of the waters 
which none but he can understand. One day 


‘The sea-line grew 
O’erhazed with visible heat, and no wind blew ; 
And the half-stifled morning dropped aswoon 
Into the panting bosom of the noon.” 


The voice comes from a demon eagle who lets fall a tempest and 
whose 
“* Kyes 
Were wandering wells of lightning to the skies.” 


The eagle swoops down and transplants him from the ship to a 
desert isle, where by degrees the slowly sliding days gather them- 
selves together into years. On the last day within his fiftieth year he 
falls asleep on the shore and he dreams that the eagle carries him to 
a new land and leaves him within sight of a city on the top of a 
high mountain; he wakes and behold—the dream is true. He 
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toils down to the city and finds the gates closed at nightfall; as he 
sleeps outside the city he dreams again the dream of his youth; 
though too late now for love, he thinks he will see the golden land 
and her that is the sunlight of that city of all bliss— 


‘“‘ And having seen her beauty I would go 
My way, even to the river which doth flow 
From daylight unto darkness and the place 
Of silence, where the ghosts are face to face.” 


He cures the king of the city of a fatal malady by giving him 
the iron chain to wear, and claims, in return, the magic emerald, but 
the king, overpersuaded by a jealous physician, scorns him. 


“Think’st thou I believe 
Yon jingling chain hath healed my body ?” 


A flash of lightning melts the golden crown upon the king’s head 
and the emerald falls out of the molten metal and tumbles from step 
to step before the throne till it lies at the prince’s feet. 

Holding the emerald he wanders on till he comes to the sea; he 
seats himself to rest in a pinnace and places the mystic gem in its 
prow; the boat wrenches itself free from the moorings and bears 
him on and on over an enchanted sea, till he sees a great white wall 


of mist 
“ Builded o’er the sea, high as the heavens.” 


The boat sweeps into the folds of the “white darkness” which, 
illumined by the full splendour of the emerald stone, 


‘* Melted around her, as in sunder cleft 
By that strong spirit of light; and there was left 
A wandering space, behind her and before, 
Of radiance, roofed and walled with mist, the floor 
A liquid pavement large.” 


At last he reaches the land no mortal knew before that day—the 
city of his dreams—too late, he must look and die: he crawls to the 
brink of the clear stream hard by, and, as he drinks, his youth 
come back to him, and the Queen, alone unmated in all that land, 
waits no more. 

Such was Mr. Watson’s first important poem, full of young life, 
glowing with imagination, showing in delicate touches the artist’s 
insight into nature, and that ‘‘true passion for art which is strongest 
in minds whose passion for nature is yet more strong,” in its reticent 
climax foreshadowing the poet’s later suggestion that ‘‘ passion 
plus self-restraint is the moral basis of the finest style.” The reader 
is carried away to the land of dreams and all that Mr. Watson says 
of Coleridge’s supernaturalism, when he speaks of the first part of 
‘‘ Christabel,” might equally apply to the “ Prince’s Quest.” ‘The 
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clumsy foot of fact did not once tread upon the rustling train of 
romance.” 

The polished and condensed style of the hundred epigrams which 
Mr. Watson brought out in 1884 forms a strong contrast to this 
“ Keatsian phantasy” where we find charming lines spoilt by the 
use of unnecessary archaic words. In his concluding note on 
Epigram in this volume he says, “If here and there I have suc- 
ceeding in arresting some casual wing of thought as it flew, some ‘ 
transient wave of emotion as it subsided, giving to the thought a a 
not futile fixity, a not idle permanence to the emotion, my accom- hi 
plishment is on the level of my hope.” ‘gi 

So many of the epigrams are beautiful that it is difficult to make a 
a selection, but I will quote one or two. 















“To keep in sight Perfection and adore 
The Vision, is the Artist’s best delight ; 
His bitterest pang that he can ne’er do more : 
Than keep her long’d-for loveliness in sight.” : 








Such is Mr. Watson’s ideal, and he has been true to it in all his 
work. 






“ Byron the Voluptuary. 





“Too avid of Earth’s bliss, he was of those 

Whom Delight flies, because they give her chase. 
Only the odour of her wild hair blows at i 
Back in their faces hungering for her face.” Bai 









Shelley and Harriet Westbrook. 


‘“‘ A star looked down from heaven and loved a flower 

Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an hour : a 
Let eyes that trace his orbit in the spheres wad 
Refuse not, to a ruined rosebud, tears.” os 









“* Brook, from whose bridge the wandering idler peers 
To watch thy small fish dart or cool floor shine, 
I would that bridge, whose arches all are years, 
Spann’d not a less transparent wave than thine !” 















The first of Mr. Watson’s poems that really brought him before 
the public was ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,” which appeared in the 
National Review, and in 1890 gave its name to a small volume of 
poems—an edition that has now become very rare. 

Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, reviewing the book in the Academy, says : 
“‘Tf Mr. Watson had written no other poem than ‘ Wordsworth’s 
Grave’ he would deserve a distinct place among contemporary 
writers of verse; for if this poem is scarcely a “new departure,” it 
certainly does not follow the lead of any living poet. Mr. Watson’s 
masters are not of this age—not Tennyson, or Browning, or Swin- 
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burne—nor are they of the age before, notwithstanding his devotion 
to Wordsworth ; it is rather of ‘Collins’ lonely vesper chimes, and 
the ‘frugal note of Gray,’ that we think as we read the choicely 
worded, well-turned quatrains which succeed each other like the 
strong unbroken waves of a full tide.” 

In the lines to Professor Dowden the poet opens his heart and 
speaks of himself, and of the influence of Shelley and Keats upon 
‘him : 

“ And then a third voice, long unheeded—held 
Claustral and cold, and dissonant and tame— 
Found me at last with ears to hear. It sang 
Of lowly sorrows and familiar joys, 

Of simple manhood, artless womanhood, 

And childhood fragrant as the limpid morn ; 
And from the homely matter nigh at hand 
Ascending and dilating, it disclosed 

Spaces and avenues, calm heights and breadths 
Of vision, whence I saw each blade of grass 
With roots that groped about eternity, 

And in each drop of dew upon each blade 

The mirror of the inseparable All. 

The first voice, then the second, in their turns 
Had sung me captive. This voice sang me free.” 


In Mr, Watson’s earlier poems we find no mention of politics, but 
in the collection of 1890 and in later volumes he has given free 
expression to his views upon politics and politicians. He would, I 
suppose, be called an advanced Liberal, but he is too many-sided, 
too independent, and, when he makes up his mind, too uncom- 
promising to belong to any party. 

4 +In one of Mr. Watson’s earliest patriotic poems, written February 
1888, England pleads with Ireland : 


‘“* Spouse whom my sword in the olden time won me, 
Winning me hatred more sharp than a sword— 
Mother of children who hiss at or shun me, 
Curse or revile me, and hold me abhorred— 
Heiress of anger that nothing assuages, 
Mad for the future and mad from the past— 
Daughter of all the implacable ages, 
Lo, let us turn and be lovers at last! 
# ¥ * * * 
“* Hate and mistrust are the children of blindness, 
Could we but see one another, ’twere well! 
Knowledge is sympathy, charity, kindness, 
Ignorance only is maker of hell. 
Could we but gaze for an hour, for a minute, 
Deep in each other’s unfaltering eyes, 
Love were begun—for that look would begin it— 
Born in the flash of a mighty surprise.” 


In December 1890, Ireland is shown “ Clutching at Illusions” : 
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“ And in vain the hand is stretched to lift her 
Stumbling in the gloom, 
While she follows the mad fen-fire 
That conducts her to her doom.” 


All Mr. Watson’s political poems are filled with intense love of 
his country, pride in her strength, sorrow at her shame: 


“‘ Best they honour thee 
Who honour in thee only what is best.” 


Among the sonnets of March and April 1885, the “ Ver Tene- 
brosum,” criticising the foreign policy of the day, are lines which 
recall the scathing scorn of Dante in his address to servile Italy in 
the Purgatorio (canto vi.). 

There are some fine lines, too, in ‘‘ A New Year’s Prayer,” in the 
volume of Odes. In the “‘ New National Anthem ” (I quote from this, 
not for the verses but for the opinions), blessings are called down 
upon “our reigning race :” 


“ Yet, though we love their sway, 
England is more than they ; 


“ Too long the gulf betwixt 
This man and that man fix’t 
Yawns yet unspanned. 
Too long that some may rest, 
Tired millions toil unblest. 
God lift our lowliest, 
tod save our land!” 


Opinion seems to be much divided as to the merits of the strongest 
and most pronounced of all Mr. Watson’s political poems—the series 
of sonnets, most of which originally appeared in the Westminster 
Gazette, and were published in 1896 under the title Zhe Purple Last, 
reprinted with additions in 1897 in the volume called Zhe Year of 
Shame. They are a passionate outcry against England’s acquiescence 
in that “‘ Vicegerency of Hell,” the Ottoman Empire. 

In the preface to Zhe Purple Hast the author brushes aside with 
contemptuous ridicule the Poet-Laureate’s reply to his first seven 
sonnets; he also addresses Mr. Austin in “ The Bard in Waiting,” 
and ‘ Leisured Justice.” 

It is interesting to compare the sonnet to Mr, Gladstone, “The 
Tired Lion,”: with the ‘‘ Political Luminary ” (“ Lord of the golden 
tongue and smiting eyes”) amongst the sonnets of 1885, as showing 
Mr. Watson’s free acknowledgment of changed opinions. 

The evolution of the sonnets to the Sultan is also interesting : 
the modification of the closing lines in the first sonnet, the criti- 
cism of the journals, “the change may be politic, but in a literary 
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sense it is certainly no improvement,” and then the final fulmina- 
tion : 
“ Caliph, I did thee wrong... .. i 

It cannot be said that Mr. Watson has spoken here with uncertain 
sound, or that fear of criticism has chained his indignation. 

The poet, as much as any other man, is entitled to his own 
political opinions ; but the poems which are inspired by politics and 
patriotism may not show his genius at its best. From a highly strung 

and impulsive nature we cannot expect the cold-blooded expediency 
of the diplomatist. Whatever view he takes, the poet is sure to hold 
it strongly and express it forcibly. But before we say that politics 
are out of the poet’s province and had better be left untouched by 
him, let us remember that if Dante’s political opinions had been a 
less fierce and vital force in his life, we should have had the “ Vita 
Nuova,” but not the ‘ Divine Comedy.” 

I have already quoted several passages from a volume of collected 
essays, called Excursions in Criticism, and I now pass on to con- 
sider Mr. Watson as a critic. Although he shines pre-eminently as 
a critic of poets—in ‘* Wordsworth’s Grave,” “In Laleham Church- 
yard,” ‘ Lachrymae Musarum,” “Shelley’s Centenary,” and “ The 
Tomb of Burns,” his criticisms of prose writers are most sugges- 
tive. He never asks the reader to take his verdict on trust, but 
gives his reason for pointing to this as a failure, to that as a 
masterpiece ; all that is unwholesome is antagonistic to his nature, 
though he can admire artistic power in pessimistic writers. He 
criticises Lamb’s and Hazlitt’s literary idolatries and shows how 
Webster and Dekker, Heywood and Ford—though not as Swinburne 
describes them, “ gulfs and estuaries of the sea which is Shake- 
speare "may yet stand towards the great poet in serviceable relation 
as foils. 

In a few pages he gives us a sketch of the Lancashire poet, 
Waugh, with his humour and pathos—of Lowell, whose criticisms, 
he says, “are the product of judgment aérated by wit,” giving 
just those clear sharp touches as to character and personality 
which place the man himself before us. Mr. Watson gives high 
praise to Z'ess of the D'Urbervilles. ‘‘ Tess,” he says, ‘ must take 
its place among the great tragedies, to have read which is to have 
permanently enlarged the boundaries of one’s intellectual and 
emotional experience.” Mr. Meredith the poet is placed high above 
Mr. Meredith the prose writer, whose singularities of speech offend 
Mr. Watson’s sense of fitness. ‘The brittle snip-snap of conversa- 
tions literally carried on in epigrams tires the reader.” About the 
characters he says he feels like honest Farmer Blaize when requested 
to admire the attitudes in a book of coloured prints of feminine 
fashions. ‘“‘ Attitoods!” he exclaims, ‘‘ Why they're all attitood! 
They’re nothing but attitood !” 
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Mr. Watson has strong views about Ibsen’s work, and discusses 
his prose drama with keenness. 

“Tf.” he says, “the ultimate end of art is beauty of some sort—whether 
moral or spiritual, or merely esthetic beauty—he is not an artist. He 
shows us little but the ugliness of things; the colour seems to fade out of 
the sunset, the perfume seems to perish from the rose in his presence. But 
if power and impressiveness are their own justification, Ibsen is justified ; 
. . . . This narrow intensity of vision, this preoccupation with a part of 
existence is never the note of the masters: they deal with life ; he deals only 
with death-in-life..... Their subjec tis human nature—his human disease. 
Artists like Ibsen turn the House of Life into a moral hospital, and see 
nothing in men and women but interesting ‘ cases.’ For my own part, how- 
ever, I am glad to have read Ibsen, if only because he sends me back with 
a new zest to the masters who saw life steadily and saw it whole..... 
That his own aim is passionately moral I do not doubt ; but wisdom, it seems 
to me, lies somewhere midway between this determined pessimism and the 
contrary spirit which is for ever singing ‘God’s in his heaven—all’s right 
with the world.’ All is noé right with the world; but then neither is all 
wrong with the world, as Ibsen would apparently have us believe.” 

In an unsigned article—‘‘The Fall of Fiction”—in the Fortnightly 
Review for September 1888 Mr. Watson shows that he is no lover 
of the modern Society novel. ‘Those miracles of inexhaustible 
nothingness, in which the tiniést rivulet of incident just trickles 
across @ continent of dialogue, cannot long be interesting, even as 
miracles, in an age to which the miraculous does not make a per- 
manently successful appeal.” But that a reaction has set in is shown 
by the popularity of Mr. Rider Haggard’s novels, and for these 
Mr. Watson has no good word. “ From coma,” he says, fiction “ has 
passed into convulsions.” After criticising the stories individually, 
he abruptly concludes with: “ After all, individual solecisms sink 
into insignificance beside the collective folly and futility of these 
books. As the world is said to be wiser than its wisest man, so 
Mr. Haggard’s writings, in their totality, are worse than the worst 

‘things which they contain.” As a final sting, he says, ‘‘ We believe 
that Mr. Haggard’s own inmost literary conscience will ratify 
our pronouncement, He is a clever man, well able to take the 
measure of his own charlatanry.” In an article on “Critics and 
their Craft,’ Mr. Watson says: “The critic, and the poet especially, 
were like the gardener and the frog that we have heard of. ‘I'll 
learn you to be a frog,’ said the gardener, as he applied the hoe 
of extermination. But though the swashbuckler ways of a past 
generation were rude, the half contemptuous amiability of the latter- 
day reviewer must often be quite as bad to bear, besides being less 
medicinal to the soul.” In the present instance Mr. Watson felt 
himself called upon in the defence of literature to have recourse 
to the old method, and with one scrape of the hoe to kill and cure. 
Mr, Andrew Lang took up the cudgels for Mr. Rider Haggard, and 
the author of “The Fall of Fiction” in his reply, entitled ‘“‘ Mr. 
Haggard and his Henchman,” had decidedly the best of it, 
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Mr. Watson condemns those current collections of modern verse, 
which show neither artistic intention nor aim, in which the work of 
giants and pigmies stand side by side in a literary hodge-podge. 
The result of such literature 


“made up in small handy parcels, adapted for casual consumption whilst 
waiting for the train at Coventry or elsewhere, .. . . is apparent on all 
hands in a rapidly increasing habit of fragmentary and desultory reading, 
which degrades poetry into refreshment to be taken in snacks. Ere long we 
may look to have a contrivance set up on railway platforms for putting in 
a penny and taking out a sonnet. As for the genuine poets, to read them 
thus is not to read them at all. If there be one thing even better worth 
knowing than great poetry, it is the great poet, but he cannot be known 
piecemeal.” 


Mr. Watson has given effect to his own views on this subject by 
his edition of Mr. Alfred Austin’s poems, in which he has clearly 
placed before the reader this poet’s characteristics—love of his 
country and love of nature—and he has also shown us what he 
thinks an anthology should be in his delightful volume Lyric Love— 
“the bringing together,” he calls it, ‘‘ of all the best English poetry, 
having love as its personal inspiration or its objective theme.” He 
closes his Dedication with the words: 


“ Take, then, this garland of melodious flowers. 
Till he, whose hand the fragrant chaplet wove, 
Another wreath from his own garden bring, 
These captive blossoms of a hundred bowers 
Hold thou as hostages of Lyric Love, 

In pledge of all the songs he longs to sing.” 


May we not take this as an admission on Mr. Watson’s part that 
he had made no attempt to write love songs, he had only sung of 
lost love—Love’s tragedies— 


“ But when the music ceases in Love’s bowers, 
Who listeneth well shall hear the silence stirred 
With aftermoan of many a fretful string: 

For when Love harpeth to the hollow hours 
His gladdest notes make saddest echoing.” 


In later poems—“ The Glimpse,” “ Lux Perdita,” ‘The Lute 
Player,” “ Lightly We met in the Morn ”—we still hear the same 
sad note. But in the two later volumes, Zhe Odes and The Father of 
the Forest, we find the lyric, ‘‘ Oh, like a Queen’s her Happy Tread,” 
“The Protest,” and “Tell Me not Now,” all genuine love songs— 
the two last-named having in them a touch of passion. 

That Mr. Watson has a strong sense of humour no one who has 
read his essay “Dr. Johnson on Modern Poetry” can doubt. 
He dedicates his “ Eloping Angels” to Mr. Grant Allen, who wrote 
an article on Watson, called “A New Poet,” in the Fortnightly 
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Review for August 1891—“ knowing that he will recognise beneath 
its somewhat hazardous levity a spirit not wholly flippant.” 

Faust and Mephistopheles, jaded with earth’s pleasures, make a 
trip to Paradise, and peep in through a window. Mephistopheles 


bids Faust 
“ ¢ Cast 
A glance inside: most probably your last.’” 


He spies two human lovers renewing their vows. Faust, though 


immoral, was a gentlemen : 
‘“¢¢T hate,’ 
He said, ‘ to play the spy at scenes like this,’ 
So he coughed loudly on their whispering bliss.” 


He asks them ‘‘ What is going on in heaven?” but the angels can 
give him no news, being wholly wrapped up in each other and bent 
on escaping from the uncongenial life of idle hymning, their greatest 
hindrance being their heavenly garments. Faust and Mephisto- 
pheles change clothes with them; they fly to earth, and Faust and 
his companion pass through the window into heaven. 


“©¢ Dear, dear! why, heaven has hardly changed one bit 
Since the old days before the historic split,’ ” 


says Mephistopheles. 


The lovers stepped on earth once more 
“and met 
The ghosts of old dead kisses deathless yet.” 


He, a prince, had fallen in glorious battle; she had died of grief, 
The king, who is reigning in his father’s palace, shrieks at the 
spectres, and bids them _begone ; so they seek refuge in her father’s 
cot. He greets them calmly, like one prepared for lofty visitants, 
and there they lived 


“ And more than Paradisal bliss they drew 
From the familiar life of hearth and field ;” 


and they vowed that nothing should decoy them back to their selfish 
heaven of unearned joy. Mourning with the sad and rejoicing with 
the glad they found that pleasure outweighed pain : 


“So on the earth as angels they remained, 
Yet more than angels, being lovers tvo,” 


retaining the divine and growing in earthly graces. Deathless they 
watched the tides of death and of birth. 


“¢ Death is but a form,’ they said, 
‘ Birth a convention : nought is less or more ; 
And nature but reclaimeth to restore,’ ” 
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Faust, returning with Mephistopheles from their ethereal jaunt, 
congratulates himself on escaping from entire felicity. 


*‘ *T know no harder ordinance of fate 
Than the stagnation of your perfect state.’” 


Mephistopheles says : 


“¢ Well you and I no risk need apprehend 
Of being stranded on that tedious shore ;’” 
but (aside) : 


“* How he will take to my place we shall see.’” 


This poem is certainly not distinguished by a “ transcendent pro- 
priety,” that fitness which, after all, Mr. Watson says, is perhaps the 
highest beauty in art: “It has touches which allure us by strange- 
ness, or surprise us by a fine excess;” it belongs, at best, to the 
“second order of greatness; ” but the picture of the self-forgetful 
heaven on earth is beautiful, and may be studied with advantage by 
those who pack up their chattels and screen themselves from life’s 
difficulties behind the mists of an imaginary heaven. 

The same idea is worked out in the “ Dream of Man ”—man, the 
conqueror of death 


“ By mighty weariness vanquished 
And crowned with august despair,” 


draws out God’s pity, and in unchaining death once more, God _ 
gives him 


“ The joy of most glorious striving— 
Which dieth in victory.” 


But one fails to see how this permanently improves the situation. 
The sonnets, “‘ God Seeking” and “The Questioner,” speak with 
deep reverence of 


“That secluded Spirit unknowable, 
The Mystery we make darker with a name ; 
The Somewhat which we name, but cannot know, 
Ev’n as we name a star and only see 
His quenchless flashings forth, which ever show 
And ever hide him, and which are not he.” 


“The Questioner” reminds one of Whytehead’s beautiful hymn, 
“* The Second Day of Creation,” written in 1843. The ideas are the 
same, though without the open vision at the close. 
Other lines speak with reverence of the faith which he cannot share : 
“ But when I mark your faith how pure and fair, 
How based on love, on passion for man’s weal, 


My mind, half envying what it cannot share, 
Reveres the reverence which it cannot feel.” 
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We feel the groping in the dark in the poem called ‘The Great 
Misgiving ” : 
“ And ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless light without.” 


But in the poem which follows it—‘ The Things that are More 
Excellent ”—and in the lines, ‘To One who had Written in Derision 
of the Belief in Immortality,” we find the trust of the larger hope : 


“Though dark, O God, Thy course and track, 
I think Thou must at least have meant 
That naught which lives should wholly lack 
The things that are more excellent. 


“ Nay, tenderly, if needs thou must, disprove 
My loftiest fancy, dash my grand desire 
To see this curtain lift, these clouds retire, 
And Truth, a boundless dayspring, blaze above, 
And round me; and to ask of my dead sire 
His pardon for each word that wronged his love.” 


In many of Mr. Watson’s poems we feel his love of nature—he 
is in sympathy with her—as-he says in speaking of Mr. Austin’s 
poems, “ She is a presence that interpenetrates his work, a power in 
secret league with his own faculties.” Nowhere is this more clearly 
shown than in his lines on Autumn and in the beautiful lines 
describing the coming of Spring in the “ Hymn to the Sea.” 

“‘ Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all that hath language, 
While through the veins of the Earth riots the ichor of Spring, 
While with throes, with raptures, with loosing of bonds, with unsealings, 
Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the world,— 
Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agitations,— 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering rose.” 


I shall not go into the question of metre generally, but after this 
last quotation I will merely mention that this poem is Mr. Watson’s 
second and most successful experiment in elegiac verse ; it has been 
said by competent critics to be the finest elegiac poem ever written 
in English. It is not like Tennyson’s famous elegiacs and 
alcaics, an experiment in quantity, but depends for the correctness 
of its rhythm upon accent only. Here and there are stumbling 
blocks, ‘‘ Amorist, agonist, man,” for example, but there are in the 
poem many lines which haunt us in their beauty and strength. 

In the “ Apologia” we have Mr. Watson’s answer to the sentence 
of the critics: ‘ his genius is derivative.” Mr. Watson was the first 
to tell us of the influence of the other poets upon his mind—if 
this is an allowance of weakness, he stands self-condemned and 
needs no critic to judge him ; and though we may perhaps wish 
that he had not written the “ Apologia,” there is a dignity and 
power in his words : 
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“ And though I be to these but as a knoll 
About the feet of the high mountains, scarce 
Remarked at all save when a valley cloud 
Holds the high mountains hidden, and the knoll 
Against the cloud shows briefly eminent ; 
Yet ev’n as they, I too, with constant heart, 
And with no light or careless ministry, 
Have served what seemed the Voice ; and unprofane, 
Have dedicated to melodious ends 
All of myself that least ignoble was. 
For though of faulty and of erring walk, 
I have not suffered in me aught of frail 
To blur my song ; [ have not paid the world 
The evil and the insolent courtesy 
Of offering it my baseness for a gift.” 


And we feel as we read his poems that he has given his best to 
the world. There is a scholarly refinement in his writings—a 
passionate clinging to all that is noble and pure—a scorn of what is 
base ; he mourns 

“‘ Man’s barren levity of mind, 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wits’ worthless lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind.” 


He follows the great masters in his clear eclectic power of dis- 
cerning the fine shades between the good and the bad, in his under- 
standing of the “ mystery of style.” If such following is a sign of 
want of originality, then he is noé original. 

His songs are always in time and in tune, but to some of them 
Wordsworth’s criticism might be applied when he said of Goethe's 
poetry that “‘it was not inevitable enough,” for occasionally we miss 
“the imperative breath of song.” Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Gray’s 
“ Bard” seems exactly to express the feelings of some of Mr. 
Watson’s detracters. ‘‘ He has a kind of strutting dignity, and is 
tall by walking on tip-toe. His art and his struggle are too 
visible, and there is too little appearance of ease and nature.” But 
Dr. Johnson concludes his preface with a few lines of pompous 
praise, ‘“ In the character of his‘ Elegy,’” he says, “ I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader; for by the common sense of readers, 
uncorrupted with literary prejudices, after all the refinements of 
subtilty and the dogmatism of learning, must be finally decided all 
claim to poetical honours. The churchyard abounds with images 
which find a mirror in each mind, and with sentiments to which 
every bosom returnsan echo. ‘The four stanzas beginning ‘ Yet even 
these bones ’ are to me original. I have never seen the notions in any 
other place; yet he that reads them here persuades himself that he 
has always felt them. Had Gray written often thus, it had been 
vain to blame and useless to praise him.” These last remarks are 
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peculiarly appropriate to some of Mr. Watson’s finest poems—the 
very aptness of the lines makes them seem obvious; the adverse 
critic at once persuades himself that he has always felt the “ notions ” 
therein expressed, and, unlike Dr. Johnson, he fails to realise that 
they have never before been captured and put into words. 

‘The modern critic seldom” rejoices to concur with any one, + 
certainly not with the common reader; he must be original ; it is ce 
dangerous to agree with his brother critics even over the merits of pt 
a new writer; if he does he may be said to belong to a “cult” and 
his praise may be called ‘“ rancid.” He shows his originality by al 
attacking the cult, and in his review, resembling Dr. Johnson only 1 
in his pomposity and condescension, he writes a few sentences 4 
of tepid approval, qualified with counterbalancing disparagement. 7 
Happily, as Dr. Johnson would say, the praise of such critics is as 
useless as their blame is vain. 

When Mr. Watson is bold enough to choose a theme which has 
inspired many poets before his time, we find him justified. Mr. 
Watson's skylark sings its own message quite as clearly as Dante’s 
or Wordsworth’s or Shelley’s. 

Dante’s lark sings and then is silent, satisfied with its own last 
sweetness ; to him it is a type of the soul, resting in the joy of the 
eternal pleasure (‘‘ Paradiso,” xx.). 

Wordsworth’s lark sings with rapture in its “ privacy of glorious 
light”; it links earth to heaven with its song of love and duty, and 
gives hope of higher raptures beyond. 

The ethereal, rapturous beauty of his skylark’s song, is all in all 
to Shelley, and he desires no kigher inspiration. ae 

There is more tenderness in Mr. Watson’s poem than in any of ye 
the others; his skylark, as if embodying the magic power of the 
pure and holy, draws out a bitter cry from the earthbound spirit ; ‘ 
it sings to him the song of the world’s youth, and leads : 
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“Where mortal and immortal merge, 
And human dies divine.” 






We hear a voice rising through the mists of morbid questionings 
and doubtful moralities into the pure sunshine of day. 

But amongst many beautiful poems the “ Vita Nuova” stands 
alone, because it has a more intimate personal touch than any of 
his other poems. It was written after a time of great trouble, and 
in the pathetic lines of thanksgiving the man reveals himself ty us. 
He proclaims the earth’s divine renewal in spring, and goes on— 





’ 















* Lo, I too 
With yours would mingle somewhat of glad song. 
I too have come through wintry terrors,—yea, 

Through tempest and through cataclysm of soul 
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Have come, and am delivered. Me the Spring, 
Me also, dimly with new life, hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life ; 

And I would dedicate these thankful tears 

To whatsoever Power beneficent, 

Veiled though his countenance, undivulged his thought, 
That led me from the haunted darkness forth 

Into the gracious air and vernal morn, 

And suffers me to know my spirit a note 

Of this great chorus, one with bird and stream 

And voiceful mountain—nay, a string, how jarred 
And all but broken! of that lyre of life 

Wheron himself, the Master harp-player, 

Resolving all its mortal dissonance 

To one immortal and most perfect strain, 

Harps without pause, building with song the world.” 


These lines cannot fail to touch an answering chord of sympathy 
in all hearts. 

“Poetry,” Matthew Arnold says, “is nothing less than the most 
perfect speech of man, that in which he comes nearest to being able 
to utter the truth.” Yet the worldlings cry out in petulant satiety, 
‘“‘ We care nothing for truth or untruth; show us something new! ” 
Each hollow novelty in turn is grasped and then pushed down into 
oblivion. But the poet, “the Renewer, in whom the youth of the 
world is from age to age prolonged,” unheeding, speaks out his 
message to those who still look with childlike eyes on truth—truth, 
older than the universe, yet ever young. ‘‘He sees the light in 
wisdom’s light, and binds the scattered ages with a song.” Carlyle 
says, “ No thought, word or act of man but has sprung withal out 
of all men, and works sooner or later, recognisably or irrecognisably, 
on all men.” So the poet’s genius must be an inheritance from the 
past, as well as a gift to the present, and an heirloom for the future ; 
new ages bring forth their new singers, but it is the same eternal 
light which illumines each and all. 

One, as a mirror, catches the full glory of the sun and reflects it 
back upon all men in an endless flood of light; another receives 
the rays as a lens, gathers them together, and, moving with the 
ages, burns them in upon the world, setting fire to all that comes 


within its focus; another, like a diamond, both prism and reflector, 





shows the latent qualities of the light, and gives it back in pure — 


white flashes and many coloured radiance. 
Mr. Watson belongs to the last of these types, there is a gem- 

like lustre about his writings; his epigrams shine with colours of 

the separated ray—his longer poems give out flashes of undivided 

light. 

M. C. Huaues, 






































MEN AS NURSES. 





‘THE Hamilton Association for Providing Trained Male Nurses” was 
founded in 1885, and has issued eleven Annual Reports, in which the 
history of an important movement may be traced. The Association 
was named after the late Miss Jane Hamilton, to whose benevolence its 
existence is entirely owing. Miss Hamilton had for many years been 
impressed with the difficulty of obtaining for sick or disabled men 
the services of skilled attendants of their own sex. Her views met 
with the approval of many medical men, who regretted their inability 
to secure such assistance in numerous cases. Encouraged by these i 
and other supporters, Miss Hamilton, when advanced in age, founded _ 
at her own expense the Association which bears her name. In the 
following year the first annual meeting was held at Westminster 
Palace Hotel, when Sir T. Crawford, Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department, presided. He was supported by Sir John Reid, 
Director-General of the Naval Medical Department, Sir Josepk 
Fayrer, and other officers, clergymen, and gentlemen. The chair- fe 
man pointed out that the object of the society was not to displace if 
female nursing, but to supplement it by a branch for which there i 
was urgent need in many cases, a need he had on more than one it 
occasion experienced, and examples of which he related, showing that 
illness often necessitates great strength to meet the requirements of "ts : 
bedridden men, and that in various surgical operations and other 4 
circumstances a male nurse is of the utmost service. Sir Thomas ‘| 
also gave particulars of the nursing by men of the Army Medical fi 
Staff Corps, who are fully trained in the military hospitals, and make a 
superior nurses. 

Sir Joseph Fayrer, in a speech supporting the movement, said, 
in his own experience he had constantly been in a position in which 
he would have been glad of a male nurse to attend his patients, and 
heartily congratulated the Association on having supplied a want. 
Surgeon-General Don, Sir Juland Danvers, Canon Smith, and other 
gentlemen spoke on this occasion, and the proceedings were reported 
and commented on at great length by all the leading newspapers and 
medical journals. 







From the interest, and even enthusiasm, inspired at the first 
meeting it might be expected that the career of the Association 
would be marked by rapid and continual advance. But social 
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reforms are slow, and public interest fades as soon as a question is 
regarded as settled. The demand, therefore, for male nurses was 
not so great as might have been expected, though it increased 
gradually. The cost of the movement was met by Miss Hamilton 
until her death in 1893, and by her will she bequeathed a sum of 
£1000 to the committee to maintain the work on which she had 
lavished a large sum during her life. It is encouraging, however, 
to find from the last Report that only a small part of her legacy has 
at present been spent. 

Among early supporters of the Association who are now deceased 
may be named Sir Andrew Clark, Sir William Mackenzie, K.C.B., 
who had endeavoured to organise male nursing in India, Sir Prescott 
Hewett, Sir George Burrows, Dr. Little, of the London Hospital, and 
Dr. L. A. Cox. Among survivors are Sir Richard Quain, Surgeon- 
General McKinnon, Surgeon-General Gordon, Surgeon-General Don, 
Sir S. Webb, Sir Henry Norman, Sir E. Sieveking, Sir J. Danvers, 
Archdeacons Farrar and Brooks, Generals Bourchier and Sim, 
Admiral Miller, and a number of the nobility and gentry. It is 
therefore obvious that the movement has received the imprimatur of 
the medical profession and of society generally. As to the former, 
in addition to what has been said, it may be stated that at the 
Dublin meeting of the British Medical Association a debate on the 
subject was introduced by Dr. Gordon, in which every speaker com- 
mended the effort of the Association to supply an obvious want. 
After all this and eleven years’ constant publicity, it is strange to 
find Lady Priestly writing on nursing in the Ninetcenth Century 
magazine, confessing ignorance of the existence of an organisation 
for supplying men with nurses of their own sex. Such ignorance 
seems scarcely excusable in one who undertakes to write on the 
subject. 

Another indication of success is that some of the proprictory 
nursing institutions have endeavoured to add men to their staff, and 
recently others have been started for the supply of men alone. 
These, however, are commercial ventures, while the “ Hamilton 
Association” retains its philanthropic character, and can therefore 
afford the public with better guarantees of the qualifications of the 
nurses on its roll, admission to which is the best recommendation a 
male nurse can have. It is the desire of the committee to promote 
the movement in such a way as to benefit both nurses and patients, 
and this they are convinced is only to be done by employing highly 
trained men whose characters and antecedents have been carefully 
investigated. 

Dr. PROSSER JAMES. 











“MADE IN OTHER COUNTRIES.” 


THE idea of instituting an inquiry into the state of trade in a country 
or countries is not new, nor is it original. Similar investigations 
have been made at various periods in the past with results which may 
be termed in a moderate sense indifferent. The conclusions arrived 
at by bodies formed and selected possibly from amongst the best of 
their kinds, still with various abilities, varied aptitudes, and varied 
fitness, to investigate and inquire, may have read pleasant to the 
mind, and presented to the public an apparently lucid, clear, and 
definite solution of the matter inquired into, but yet when we consider 
what practical good, what definite aid, and what industries have pro- 
gressed as a result of such inquiry, we seem to be immersed in a sea 
of indefiniteness. A complete absence of information, and the need 
of some instance of a manufacturing concern which has benefited 
directly by information derived from such reports, is, to-day, too 
evident. 

Had this been available it is safe to assume that much greater 
encouragement and considerably more inducement would be given to 
a Government to have such a commission re-established and continue 
in existence, say, for a few years with a view to aid the improvement 
of British trade. A body composed of experts in the various branches 
of commerce, practical and fully qualified, to investigate into and 
consider the various periodical reports of councils located in various 
parts of the world, and also of facts presented to them by capitalists, 
merchants, manufacturers, and others, and all or any information 
material to their inquiry, would no doubt be very welcome. 

As it is we have no such commission; each manufacturer, each 
producer, and each merchant must utilise and devote his own brains, 
his own ingenuity, and his own enterprise to fight competition or 
rivals in common markets. ‘True there are chambers of commerce 
established here in Britain, but the scope of their labour is far too 
limited to be of much service to the producer in this country. What 
is wanted is detailed information, giving the various ways in which 
labour is organised, the forms of management, the details of 
appliances, and means utilised in the production of certain articles 
that are marketed and sold here and elsewhere in competition with and 
against our own produce, ‘This and much more information may be 
collected, studied, and utilised to advantage ultimately by our own 
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manufacturers. Much interest has recently been shown in the 
question of our trade by articles written and entitled ‘“‘ Made in 
Germany.” 

It is not intended here to doubt the veracity of a good many of 
the statements made with respect to German produce, but it is 
desired to direct attention to other and equally formidable sources 
against which we have to contend, to wit, the United States of 
America. That is a Power speaking the same language, emulating 
the same practices, the same ingenuity, the same enterprise as our 
own, They compete with us almost on every point on the face of 
the globe ; possessed of immense capital, of machinery, of labour, and 
of organising talent second to none, their agents and travellers are 
despatched everywhere, and imbued with a desire and talent to do 
trade if such can be done. 

Various methods are resorted to with a view to obtain what is 
called a “‘ footing,” and possibly a “line” is sold at less than cost to 
cut another out. Be it so, the ultimate success must depend upon 
the character, the quality, the price, and suitability of the article to 
the needs of the people. Well, then, knowing these facts, and being 
cognisant of our rivals’ powers and influence, it would be just and 
wise for us to realise the position we are in to-day, study and care- 
fully consider our means, our organisation, our appliances, and our 
system of production, with a view if possible to discover the defects, 
to initiate reforms and improvements, and to remedy or efface the 
decline which is now said to characterise British production. It is 
not intended here to investigate into the detail of articles in which 
we have been supplanted and our rivals have succeeded. Suffice it 
to say that we know and admit that such competition is apparently, 
and at the present time, adverse to our interests, and that it is also 
increasing, and will continue to increase in the future, and become 
possibly more effective than it now is, unless we resolutely give the 
situation the study it deserves ; consider, devise, and re-organise our 
means of production; tender, in fact, an improved and a better 
article, convince the public in the various markets that it is better, 
and hence by all reasonable inquiry the cheapest. 

Thus it seems that we have two solutions to solve, two propositions 
to prove, and two facts to place before buyers and others, with a 
view to bring about voluntary conviction. Perhaps if we direct our 
observations to inquire into the cause of this retrograde or secondary 
position which Britain as a producer is supposed to occupy now, it 
may assist us in effecting some reform or improvement in the 
character, quality, and saleability of its produce and commerce. 

It is admitted, we presume, that Britain has heretofore occupied 
the leading position in the manufacturing industries of the whole 
world, and has also a certain prestige due to the merits of the articles 
produced and exported. Such a refutation is, no doubt, exceedingly 
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difficult to supplant. It is well known to capitalists, merchants, 
and governments, and each and all, when they required it in the past, 
have sent, or called, or visited the various centres of our large 
industries and deposited their orders with confidence, assured that 
the name of the firm, or firms, and the country in which they are 
located, holds good now, and possibly better than at any previous 
period in our history. Such being the case, there are no doubt good 
reasons and good grounds for the repute so possessed, and i is not 
a matter of surprise that a reputation, say, extending over a century, 
and that good, should produce some feeling of amour propre amongst 
the people or nation possessed of it. 

Such, we are prone to admit, is the case in this country, and it 
must have a deterrent influence upon buyers in a free market, and 
when we are met by competitors who may be more amenable and 
more plausible, possibly possessed of more tact, gifted with more 
humility and persuasiveness than we are. It is curreritly asserted 
that an Englishman is proud and stiff. Whether that is true of our 
travellers and ambassadors of commerce may cause some doubt ; but 
be it so. On the other hand, up till now, the article he generally 
offers to the public is what he represents it to be—i.c., genuine of 
some character. There is no shoddy or scamping work here. 
Whether it be dear in price or cheap, it rests with the buyer’s 
intelligence to discern the actual character and quality of the goods 
displayed. As an instance of where careful examination is needed, 
it may be stated here the writer went once into a retail establishment 
and asked a salesman to show him an article. He was shown two; 
“one,” said the seller, “is 3s. and the other is 1s,” This led toa 
careful examination of each article, and also the discovery of the 
merits of each one. ‘The cheapest one had a print on, ‘“ Made in 
Germany,” and the other had on the name of a Sheffield firm, and 
our investigation led us to conclude that the higher priced one was 
the best and the cheapest in the end. Although an apparent glance 
on the surface would not show much difference, yet a careful scrutiny 
would discover defects in the shilling article, which would soon 
become disarranged, and render the article worthless. 

Is it fair to say that such instances can be multiplied indefinitely ? 
Can we attribute a portion of the diminution of our trade to the 
tactics just described? Imitation and the introduction of a badly 
and cheaply made article, designed to injure your rival's interest, is 
not conducive to fair and just dealing. ‘Technical education in 
Germany may have advanced and progressed greatly, but if such 
results are the ultimate solution of such training it says little for 
its value. 

We are afraid our producers do not give sufficient encouragement 
to the rank and file in their employ to better the means of production. 
Apart from that amour propre spoken of, and which may be too 
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prevalent and injurious to our interests in open markets, more atten- 
tion must be given to the system, the means, and the labour engaged 
in our large industries at home. We are too satisfied, too content, 
and inclined to let things continue in their old groove. 

Some of the arguments used by the advocates of Free Trade were 
that commodities and manufactures should be produced in their 
respective countries, where the soil, the climate, the materials were 
the best, the most accessible, and the easiest ripened or matured 
and seasoned. ‘There are various other matters to be considered in 
determining the country, or the Jocale, in which the varied articles 
can, or could be, produced the best and on the most advantageous 
terms. On the whole, possibly it is better that we of the present 
day do agree with such doctrine. Protective systems do not agree 
with the commerce and industries of this country, although it is 
admitted a few individuals have endeavoured, and are endeavouring, 
to establish what they term ‘‘fair trade,” but, in our opinion, it is 
productive of very bad trade. The less shackles, the least fetters, 
and the more freedom and liberty given to our trade and barter, the 
better it will be for all. The federation of our colonies with the 
mother country may sound well, but if thereby is meant that the 
goods of Great Britain are to be given a special favour clause in the 
import laws of the colonies, we think more harm will follow than 
good. 

Our colonies are naturally proud and loyal to the mother country, 
and there exists such terms of friendship that time cannot efface 
nor age wither, and the mutual character of the relations are main» 
tained by absolute freedom of action in home or local affairs, and 
which we hitherto have not essayed to disturb. It is no doubt true 
a certain preference is given where favourable to our produce, but 
to try and enforce that preference would mean to break the amity 
and cordial relations existing. That is not desirable. We have yet 
enough confidence in the sterling merit of British industries to 
believe that we are able and willing to put our productive organisa- 
tions in better order, in better form, on a firmer basis, so that it 
it may enable us to recover and maintain that prestige of which we 
are all so proud. The more the subject is discussed and ventilated, 
the more likely are the real defects to become known. British 
valour, British energy and enterprise, and British labour and 
physique is as good to-day as at any previous page in our history, 
and given a little time, study, and consideration, we have no doubt 
the ship of commerce will right itself soon. 

It is not intended here to enter into the detail of the numerous 
articles imported from other countries, but we may ask why are s0 
many tramway carriages, omnibuses, railway saloon carriages, 
machines (sewing, &c.), and general engineering manufactures 
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imported? Are we become so blind and defective that these things 
could not be made here as well as elsewhere? Have we not the 
raw material at hand or within easy command ? 

These questions are, no doubt, exceedingly difficult to answer, and 
unless a general survey of the customs, the habits, and the usage of 
a country’s people is taken, they would become almost insoluble. 
One of the answers that may be given is that much depends upon 
the whims of the public, and the great influence brought to bear 
upon its mind by the enterprising commercial genuises with wares 
to sell. Another reason, perhaps, is the too stolid, indifferent con- 
servative mind of the capitalistic manufacturer, disinclined to adopt 
new tactics, new methods, and prone to deviate even a hair’s breadth 
from the ordinary channels of trade to which he or they have been 
habituated. There exists a great tenacity or adherence to old ways, 
old systems, old customs, and the ordinary Britisher is far too satisfied, 
far too blind to his own interests when new discoveries, new channels, 
and new markets are placed before him. 

With regard to new discoveries and inventions, it may be said the 
rate of progress has grown rapidly within the last few years, or since 
the fees for patents were reduced, but much more remans to be done 
by the Government in perfecting such a system as to make it 
accessible to the poorest inventor in the kingdom. Do our great 
manufacturers give ear and encouragement to the man who devotes 
his time, labour, and brain-energy to the conception, development, and 
perfection of some improvement in the appliances utilised for the 
production of articles? In replying to this it may be pardonable if 
the writer gives an instance which he, as an inventor and patentee, 
encountered in dealing with a firm in London having a capital of 
something like a quarter of a million sterling. After a few prelimi- 
nary interviews and correspondence, an agreement was concluded, 
signed, sealed, and delivered, by which the company in question was 
to manufacture the article invented at a royalty. The term of license 
commenced on the first of January, but before the end of the jirst 
month after the contract had commenced, a notice was received by 
the inventor from the company stating it was not their intention to 
incur any expenditure in placing the patented article on the market, 
that they were willing to terminate the contract immediately, or 
intimating that notice would be given in due course to end the 
agreement. This, of course, caused considerable surprise. An inquiry 
was made with a view of discovering what was the reason for such a 
notice. It was found they were producing an article of their own, 
and exhibiting it at their showrooms in London, and which article 
was a direct infringement upon the one patented and possessed by 
the writer. It is difficult to form an opinion, if this is a typical 
instance of the manner in which great concerns deal with an inventor. 
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If so, it is extremely demoralising and directly conducive to the 
downfall of any country or people where such practices are permitted 
to live and thrive. 

In order to encourage invention a centre show-room or institute 
-should be established in London, and governed or managed by paid 
-expert officials, who would be able to either accept or reject any 
article patented. Inventors would then, at any rate, be better able 
‘to discover whether that which they had conceived was an infringe- 
ment or no, as well as obtaining the means of placing an article, 
system, or method, before those who have the means, but not the 
time and brain, required to evolve new ideas. 

It is maintained here that free markets and free competition is 
conducive to the production of the best articles, the best produce ; 
we also contend that more attention must be given to scientific and 
technical education, the spirit of enterprise encouraged and developed, 
and to any and all with an inventive turn of mind should be given 
encouragement, and recognition that such services be fairly recom- 
pensed when accepted. Some statements have recently been made 
with respect to sterling value of imports and exports, but in quoting 
statistics attention should be given to the prices of commodities at 
the different periods quoted. If this is not done, great error will 
occur, and possibly considerable loss will follow the action of any 
who base their estimate or plans upon such unreliable figures. 


G. GIBBON. 





THE EVE OF THE CRUSADES. 


In the history of mankind no event of importance is sudden, and no 
revolution the work of one single individual. Well has Sir William 
Hamilton said: ‘‘ Woe to the revolutionist who is not a creature of 
the revolution.” Every event has a cause, but sometimes a mere 
incident which may have accelerated the occurrence of the event is 
regarded as the sole and primary cause. 

It will be a deep and grave error to consider that the nations of 
Europe came into collision with the nations of the East by the mere 
preaching of Peter the Hermit. It may be true that his loud decla- 
rations, his mournful delineation of the miseries of his Christian 
travellers fanned the flame of popular fury, and so completely 
enchanted the Franks that under its spell the ties of affection were 
rent asunder, the bewailings of wife and children were heard with 
deaf ears, and no thought of danger could persuade them to abandon 
the idea of lending a helping hand to the Christians in distress. In 
the pages of the Chaplain of Baldwin and the Monk of Nogent we 
get thrilling pictures of this stirring scene, which was acted at the 
house of every Frank who renounced the varied pleasures of his 
hearth and embraced with pious devotion the cause of rescuing the 
Holy City from the profane domination of the Moslems. 

Surely the cause of this mighty upheaval, this heartrending epi- 
sode, is to be sought deeper than on the mere surface. Ever since 
the Moslems began to march through the world with a clarion 
trumpet, proclaiming the religion of Islam, they were looked upon 
with increasing alarm, and the Crusades were, indeed, only a 
prolongation of the war which the Christians waged with the 
Moslems. 

Gerbert, whom later ages remembered as Sylvester II., is said to 
have stirred the Christians against the Moslems. The idea of reducing 
Syria to Christian subjection had long floated through the minds of 
the Christians, and Sylvester fondly cherished the hope of seeing his 
master, Otto III., as the ruler at least of Palestine.’ 

This project of Gerbert, however, fell through, but the legacy of 
hatred towards the Moslems was bequeathed to his immediate suc- 
-cessor, Sergius IV., who in 1010 tried in vain to imitate Gerbert, by 


1 Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. iv. p. 175. 
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informing all the members of the Catholic Church of the destruction. 
of the Temple of Jerusalem. The author of this scheme, however, 
was destined to suffer the mortification of seeing his plan prove abor- 
tive and fruitless. 

A more vigorous and a more active step was reserved for the son. 
of a poor carpenter of a small Tuscan town, who has immortalised 
himself in the personality of Gregory VII. This genius, who from 
the very beginning showed signs of approaching greatness, has out- 
shone all his immediate successors in organising capacity and intel- 
lectual calibre. From the very commencement of his career we see 
him averse to the interference of the kings with the Papal See, His 
proud spirit would not deign to serve Leo IX., because installed by 
the Emperor of Germany; and so immense was his influence that the 
Pope went barefooted to Rome and submitted to canonical 
election.’ 

Thus it is no wonder to find Hildebrand, when invested with the 
nimbus of Papal authority, claiming the oath of allegiance of the 
King of England, excommunicating Philip of France, and engaging 
himself in a long and continuous war with Henry IV. of Germany. 
The scheme which had already suggested itself to Sylvester II. and 
Sergius IV., now began to tenant the mind of this new successor 
of Peter. 

During the year 1074 Gregory was absorbed in working up the 
mind of powerful monarchs and potent princes to support him in an 
expedition to the East. The immediate cause of this was the letter 
of Michael VII., in which the Greek Emperor solicited the aid of 
Christendom against the menacing power of the Suljuks.’ ° 

Gregory immediately communicated the news, and demanded a 
force from Amadeus of Savoy for an Eastern expedition. This 
news at first aroused the anger and animated the zeal of the 
Christians, but was soon received with cool and careless indif- 
ference. 

The Pope strove in vain, indeed, to obtain 30,000 men from 
Godfrey of Lotharangia and Beatrice and Matilda; and equally in 
vain did he try to revive in the memory of William of Burgoyne the 
recollection of the promise which he made to Alexander II. to help 
him in driving the Normans from Italy.’ 

In Rome, however, he raised an army of 50,000 men, at the head 
of which he intended to march for the relief of the Christians, but 
diplomacy triumphed over religious sentiments, and the rational 
apprehension that Henry IV. might take an advantage of his absence 

' Sybel, History and Literature of the Crusades, pp. 1-25. . 
* It was under Malik-Shah that the power of the Suljuks was widely extended. 
See the different principalities of the Suljuks. Michaud, Bibliotheque des Croisades, . 


tome iv. pp. 2, 3. 
* Hildebrand and His Times, pp. 97-99. 
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prevented him from responding to the request of Michael VII. The 
failure of the enterprise, indeed, caused the sense of keenest grief 
and bitterest disappointment, and perhaps hastened the death of the 
political pontiff. 

The scheme which was shadowed forth by the policies of 
Sylvester II., Sergius IV., and Gregory VII. was also put forth by 
Victor III., who vented his venom by instigating the maritime coast 
of Italy to attack the Moslems.’ 

But these projects were doomed to failure, and the glory of 
arming Europe against Asia was reserved for Urban II. These 
were the causes, indeed, which were acting and reacting. on 
Christian society long before Peter filled the world with lamentations 
and grief.’ 

Jerusalem had always been a place of profound interest to the 
zealot of religion, as well as to the student of history. It not only 
possessed a halo of sanctity for Christians, but also for the Moslems.’ 
It was this city which, early in the seventh century, trembled at the 
might of the Persian general, Shahrbaz, and it was this city which 
beheld the triumphant Heraklius kneeling among the worshippers in 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 

The Persians were not only fated to tread on the soil of Jerusalem 
in the seventh century, but it was here that the cloud which was 
gathering in Arabia was to pour forth its tremendous shower. 

But, indeed, in point of cruelty and barbarity both these inroads 
are eclipsed when we contrast them with the series of historical 
tragedies which were enacted on the stage of the Holy City from the 
eleventh century onward. 

In the Chaliphate of Omar, Jerusalem was subdued by the 
Moslems and ruled by Moawiah, the governor of Syria. 

When the dynasty of the Omiyads rose in ascendency, the four- 
teen Chalifs in succession exercised their imperial authority from the 
court of Damascus. After the overthrow of this dynasty the 
Abbasides came to power, but of all the Abbaside Chalifs only the 
first fifteen bore their sway in Syria. The sceptre of the Abbasides 
was snatched by Ahmed Jin Tulun, the independent Governor of 
Egypt, but revolutions were rife and the sunshine of fortune 
momentary. The Zuluwnides were supplanted by the Jikhsidites and 
Hamadanites, who made their appearance to disappear again; Al 


1 Finlay, vol. iii. p. 97. 

2 Weshall not discuss here the plausible theory expounded by Hagenmeyer on the 
question of the preaching of Peter the Hermit. The editor of Gesta Francorum com- 
pletely denies in his splendid monograph (Le Vrai etle Faux sur Pierre Hermite, pp. 
101-126) the part played, or supposed to have been played, by Peter the Hermit. — 

3 Politically Jerusalem was never the Moslem capital of the province of Palestine, 
this being at Ar Ramlah, but it was held only second in point of sanctity to the twin 
Holy Cities of Hijjaz, Mekkah and Al Madinah.—Guy Le Strange, Palestine under the 


Moslems, p. 84. 
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Muiz, the fourth Fatimite Chalif expelled the Ikhsidites out of 
Southern Syria and Palestine and established his own supremacy. 

At the time of Al-Caim the Mohammedan world was confronted 
with the new actors, and they were the Turks. The Chalifate of 
Bagdad, torn by internal dissension, was rapidly sinking with 
exhaustion and was only seeking to obtain a temporary support. 
The Turks offered them their assistance. Alp Arselan conquered, in 
the name of Caim, Aleppo and other cities of Northern Syria, and 
the Turkoman Atsiz’ reduced Jerusalem to subjection. 

From the Turkomans Jerusalem passed on to the family of Ortok, 
from whom it was once more retaken by the general of Khalif Al 
Masta’ali in 1098 *—the memorable year in which the Crusaders com- 
menced their march from Antioch to Jerusalem. 

The desire to visit the Holy City dates back from the conversion 
of Constantine, but by the end of the fourth century the practice 
became very frequent. Gregory of Nyssa, Augustine, and even 
Jerome contended in vain against the current of popular feeling. * 

Jerome himself, however, yielded to the temptation, and retired 
to a cave of Bethlehem to pass his life in prayer and devotion. The 
example of Jerome was readily followed, and the desire of visiting 
Jerusalem developed into a passion. During the fifth and sixth 
centuries a great number of palmers kept on going to see the Holy 
City, but of all the pilgrims of note of this period, history has 
recorded the pilgrimage of the wise and subtle Eudocia, who, after a 
suspicion of illicit connection with the gouty Paulinus, went to 
Jerusalem to mourn in sackcloth and ashes,‘ - 

Under the Omiyads the Christian population enjoyed all the privi- 
leges and were free from persecution ; but on the overthrow of this 
dynasty and the establishment of the Abbasides, a decisive change 
was perceptible. Arculf was the first of the pilgrims who visited 
Jerusalem during the Moslem domination. Willbald, who afterwards 
became the Bishop of Eichstadt, was also one of the early pilgrims.’ 
About the end of 800, a very friendly relation subsisted between 
Charlemagne and Haroon-ar-Rashid, and the safety of the pilgrims was 
guaranteed in every possible way.’ It is to be noted that the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries were characterised with no obstacles in 
the way of the pilgrims.* It is also, however, worthy of observation 
that the object in visiting Jerusalem from the tenth century onwards 
was not merely to feast the eyes by gazing at the places hallowed by 
time and tradition, but often to expiate the dire crimes and sins of 
fratricide, and of embezzlement of the wealth of the Church. This 
1 Reiske erroneously writes the name Ansuz.—J/bhu Khallikan, vol. i. p. 275, note 2. 
2 See Ibu Khallikan vol. i. p. 160; Raimude Agiles, p. 635 (in Migne’s Coll.) Hahe- 
hatenin Amiratus Jerusalem . . . . venit ad oppuquandum Jerusalem. 

* Milman, Latin Christianity, vol. iv. p. 169. Cox, Crusades, p. 9. 


* Finlay, Greece, vol. i. pp. 174-177. 5 Williams, Zhe Holy City, pp. 196-249. 
© Archer, The Crusades, pp. 1-40. ? Eginhard, c. xxvii. 8 Archer, p. 11. 
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fact is signalised in the cases of Frotomond, Censius, and Robert I. of 
Normandy.’ Not only with the view of expiating sins, but also as a 
pious exercise, pilgrimage became very common in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The Counts of Anjou showed a remarkable tendency in that 
way, and Fulk the Black and Robert the Magnificent undertook the 
holy enterprise. It was also about 1016 that Basil II. prohibited a 
passage through his kingdom owing to the hostility of the Normans 
in Apulia. In compliance with this order of the Emperor, all the 
Latin pilgrims were led to the prison of Constantinople, but this 
order was enforced only till 1019. This stoppage did not by any 
means discourage the Christians, and the pilgrims poured into 
Jerusalem as much as before, The Fatimite Khalif at this time was 
Al Hakam, a most melancholy phenomenon in that age of political 
caricatures. Born of a Christian mother, yet he was unsparing to 
the Christians. Though at the outset his persecutions might appear 
very impulsive, yet to a certain extent he was swayed by political 
motives. The preaching of Gerbert, to which we have previously 
alluded, was already making an impression in Europe and perhaps 
exciting hostility. The rumour of this news, beyond all doubt, was 
very influential in inducing Hakam to that course of action, for we 
know that the immediate result of Gerbert’s preaching was the pre- 
datory expedition of the Pisans and Genoise as far as the coast of 
Syria. By the order of Hakam, the Church of the Resurrection was 
razed to the ground, heavy taxes were imposed, and the Christians 
were treated with unexampled severity.’ 

The sudden disappearance of Hakam granted a respite to the 
Christians,* and his successor, Dahir, showed a marked clemency 
towards them. It was under Dahir that the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre was rebuilt. 

These terrible persecutions and outrages did not daunt the inde- 
fatigable champions of the Cross. The pilgrims continued their 
visits. About the middle of the eleventh century we find that the 
Abbot of Grace Dieu, with 700 followers, was sent by the Duke of 
Normandy to visit Jerusalem ; he received a welcome reception from 
the Patriarch and the Emperor, and safely reached Jerusalem, where 
he offered prayers at the foot of the Holy Sepulchre. In 1054, 


1 Michaud, Histoire des Croisades, tome ii. pp. 15-17, 25. Peyré, Histoire de la 
Premiére Croisade, tome i. p. 17 

2 The news of the destruction of the Church of the Resurrection inflamed the 
Christians against the Jews, whom they burnt and banished, as the secret advisers of 
Hakam.—Gibbon, Milman’s ed., vol. vii. p. 176. A band of turbulent soldiers cruelly 
massacred the Jews who lived in the towns of Cologne and Maintz, where the Count 
Emicon joined this band and countenanced it in its impious outrage.—William Tyre, 
tome xvi. p. 74. (In the Coll. des Mémoires, par Guizot.) . 

3 Historians differ as to the causes and circumstances of his death. It is supposed 
by some historians that he was assassinated by the order of his sister ; anyhow, it is 
certain that there was a general ignorance about his death, at the period. Some 
thought that he had disappeared only for a short time, and this led to several pre- 
tenders to palm off a Hakam.—De Jacy, Chrest. Arabe, tome i. p. 204. 
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3000 men set out from the North of France under the leadership of 
Lietbert and Bishop of Cambrai and Arras. 

They crossed the Rhine and the Danube, and, after manifold 
misfortunes, reached Latakia, which lies between Antioch and Syrian 
Tripoli. 

From here Lietbert set sail for Jerusalem, but the unfavourable 
weather and the timidity of the sailors rendered the realisation of his 
yearning desire an utter impossibility. This mishap, indeed, did not 
stem the tide of the pilgrims, and, to our great surprise, we find ten 
or eleven years after this unfortunate accident another band, headed 
by Siegbert of Mayence, starting on the same precarious and perilous 
enterprise. Safe and secure they crossed the Bosphorus, but at 
Ramla they encountered an overwhelming attack of the nomadic 
Arabs, and, had it not been for the generosity of the Lord of Ramla, 
who came to their timely succour, the palmers would have perished 
completely. Under the auspices of the Lord of Ramla thev visited 
the Holy City, the cradle of their religion, but out of the 7000, only 
2000 returned to experience once more the embrace of their relatives 
and revisit the familiar places of their childhood.’ 

A fiercer and more terrible evil the Christians had yet to endure. 
Twelve years after the death of Hakam, the Turkish conquests roll 
at its full tide. 

In 1040 they defeated Masaud the Gaznavide and adorned Togrul 
with the robes of a king. During the leadership of Togrul, Persia 
fell under the Turkish arms, and the Abbaside Khalifa, like the 
Merovingians of later times, became Fainéant kings. 

The successor of Togrul was worthy of him, and Alp Arselan 
added Armenia to the list of his conquests, and inflicted a humiliating 
defeat on Romanes Diogenes. By this success Alp Arselan became 
the master of Anatolia, and though he was cut off by death within 
a year—the Turks were none the losers as in Malikshah—they found 
even a more successful leader than either of his predecessors. He, 
in a reign of twenty years, showed a truly conquering genius. To 
the Christians it was not so mortifying to see the Turkish banner 
wafting at the battlements of Nicea, as to see the descendants of the 
Scythian hordes masters of Jerusalem, and the Christian population 
groaning under their unrelenting cruelty.” It was at this time that 
Peter visited Jerusalem, with all its horrors and disquietude. So runs 
the legend. 

During his visit he visited Simeon, the patriarch, and after a 
dramatic scene, he persuaded him to write a letter to the Pope, 
whose porter Peter became himself. 

Now the fire of enthusiasm was prepared, and only a spark was 


' Peyré, tome i. pp. 28-33. 
? William Tyre, book 1, apud, es Premiers Capétiens, pp. 79-83. 
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mecessary to kindle it in full blaze—Urban, in two successive 
councils, preached the Crusades, inspired hatred towards the Moslems, 
and eventually succeeded in shaking Europe to its depths and 
transporting it to the East to rescue Jerusalem from the thraldom 
of the infidels. Guizot has well remarked that the most important 
feature of the Crusades is its universality; it is surprising, nay 
miraculous, to see at the first shrill note of Urban, the jarring 
interests of the popes and princes harmonised, the various discords 
which divided Europe hushed in silence, and every one re-echoing 
the pious sentiment, ‘‘ Deus Vult! Deus Vult.” 


SALAHUDDIN Kuupa BUKHSH, 




































THE CONSERVATIVE COMPLEXION OF 
THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


CONTROVERSIES complex and questions unanswerable will doubtless 
be, at all times, connected with the English Church, as with all 


‘great corporations, religious or social; but whatever may be the 


circumstances of her formation and foundation, whatever her orthodox 
doctrine and ritual, it is beyond question that the Church of 
England was never intended to be, neither should she be, a political 
instrument, active or passive. The danger of her becoming com- 
pletely political by the formation of an alliance with the Conservative 
party now accosts her. Such danger naturally causes no small 
alarm to all far-seeing and devout members of her communion, and 
any feeling but that of satisfaction to the many religious Noncon- 
formists who, while differing with the Church in matters of doctrinal 
detail, recognise in her a powerful organ for the dissemination of 
the Christian faith. It is obviously impossible for a Political Chureh 
to stand as an Established Church, if it be possible for a State Church: 
to do so. A national institution cannot be a party institution. The 
calamitous time, if it should come, when the Church is fully arrayed 
in Tory apparel and ridded of all but Tory members, would be the 
time of her fall and disruption. The present appears to be an 
opportune time to point out the disastrous and inevitable results 
that would accrue if the Church of England were suffered to become 
the Church of Toryism, and to claim for her an existence entirely 
free from party politics. In the first place, though the majority of 
Churchmen may be Conservatives, the Church is not the property of 
the Conservative party, and it has no right to use her as its slave. 
It is immoral, it is dishonest, it is traitorous for any bishop, priest, 
or lay member of the Church, however strong his love and deep his 
affection for the Conservative party, to take advantage of any position 
of power that he may occupy to use the Church as a vehicle or 
means to further the interests of that party, and so make her 
partisan. Yet in many ways the Church’s members, both clerical 
and lay, appear to be doing their utmost not only to start heron the 
way to Toryism, but upon it to propel her at utmost speed. The 
result promises to be a fall and the break up of the Church, her 
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shattered fragments becoming a party hack and political machine, 
bereft and deprived of her position, her opportunities, and her power, 
and able to further the interests of Christianity only through the 
narrow and misty channel of the Conservative party. To propagate 
the Gospel of Christ by State aid and under State supervision and 
control, has its disadvantages, and is, in a measure, even mischievous ; 
but to worship God under the auspices of the Conservative party, 
which appears to be the earnest wish and desire of so many members 
of the Church of England to-day, is an idea only to be described as 
intolerable, outrageous, and fiendish. No one can point to any service 
of paramount importance that the Conservative party has rendered 
to the Church or to the principles of Christianity which entitles it 
to demand the support of the Church, and to ask for her uncom- 
promising condemnation of the Liberal party, and it cannot be shown 
in any way why the doctrines of the Church of England and the 
sentiments of the Conservative party should be in any manner 
associated. On the contrary, they are completely opposed and 
foreign to each other, the Conservative party at all times upholding 
the rich as supreme and superior, the Church recognising all on 
equal terms as brothers. Neither can it be even suggested that the 
policy of the Conservative party is framed at all times in accordance 
with the ethics of piety, while the policy of the Liberal party is, as 
a matter of course, altogether irreligious. The general policy of the 
Liberal party suffers not in the least when looked at from a religious 
standpoint. The reforms effected by the Liberal party have extin- 
guished many evils and have thereby done much for the cause of 
Christianity by raising the morals of the people, and the fact must 
not be overlooked that the Conservative party at all times resisted 
these reforms with all its might. This must be placed to the 
discredit of the Conservative party, which was actuated generally by 
self-interest and avidity, though it is only fair to state that on such 
questions as the Disestablishment of the Irish Church and Abolition of 
University Tests probably a small percentage of the Conservative 
party was impelled to oppose their enactment by religious squeamish- 
ness. It, of course, cannot be shown that all Conservatives, whether 
they be statesmen or private individuals, are saints and all Liberals 
demons. Another light to look at the question in is to compare 
leading statesmen of the two parties. It would be altogether 
ineffectual to attempt to weigh or to measure their degrees of piety, 
as no man can ascertain the amount of religion in another, but it is 
possible to criticise their general bearing and such of their character- 
istics as morality, philanthropy, and their love or contempt for truth. 
If this be done with care and precision it is certainly not found to 
be all favourable to the Conservative and unfavourable to the Liberal 
statesmen. It is, therefore, agonising to hear the Liberal party and 
policy at all times upbraided in the name of the Church, as if the 
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one were the devil and the other his work, not by members of the 
Church alone but by political Churchmen, ‘.c., by libertines who 
counterfeit Churchmanship for political purposes, ‘l'antamount to 
such action of the latter was that of a iate illustrious member of the 
House of Commons, an agnostic, in actively opposing Bradlaugh 
taking his seat in the House on the ground that he was an 
atheist. 

The Church periodicals at all times assail the Liberal party as 
entirely opposed to the interests of religion and the Church, giving 
it credit for no right act, at the same time upholding acts of the 
Conservative party, whatever they may be, as if they were those of 
a body of angels. Mr. Chamberlain is now installed as a political 
pontifex: maximus ; he is applauded now he is a Conservative with the 
same amount of vigour by Church newspapers that he was reproached 
with by them in former days when he was a Liberal. The vulgar 


‘epithets and coarse abuse that he so unjustly hurled at the clergy 


and the Church are now completely forgotten, but it is plain that 
these Church newspapers now show fondness for him merely because 
he is a Conservative, and for that reason alone they praise him and 
all his works, entirely regardless of his attitude towards the Church 
and religion. In following such a course, and in bestowing praise 
and approval upon all Tory statesmen and Governments, these peri- 
odicals contribute their share to the work of making the Church 
political, though they fail to demonstrate why Churchmen should 
blindly follow the leaders of the Conservative party and support all 
the principles of its policy. Why a member of the Church should 
be expected, as a component of his membership, to subscribe to Tory 
dogma to uphold the rich in the claims that Tories make on their 
behalf, of ascendancy over the poor, and to assist in withholding from 
the poor their natural rights to citizenship, is difficult to understand. 
Such ideas are directly averse to the very rudiments of religion, and 
it appears to be nothing short of blasphemy to inculcate them into 
the qualification for Churchmanship, and so make members of the 
Church collectively oppressors of the poor, and the Church herself an 
upholder of cruel wrongs, simply a hewer of wood and drawer of 
water for the Conservative party. As this system develops, as it 
appears to be doing so quickly, a considerable increase of the dislike 
of the Church by the masses need occasion no surprise. Many 
members of the working classes, probably a considerable majority, 
are strongly attached to the Liberal party ; they believe it to be the 
party which has their interests at heart; they remember with grati- 
tude acts of which the Liberal party was the author which they are 
persuaded are greatly to their advantage; and they recollect that 
such acts were strongly opposed by the Conservative party. It 
is, then, but natural that they should look with at least mistrust and 
suspicion upon a religious denomination which is constantly con- 
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-demning those whom they consider to be their friends and extolling 
those whom they believe to be their enemies. 

The completion of the alliance of the Church with the Conserva- 
tive party would be most lamentable ; while disastrous to the former 
it would probably be greatly advantageous to the latter, at least for 
a time; evidently the advantage of it to the Conservative party the 
political Churchman can foresee, and this is why he does all in his 
power to make the Church conservative; probably he could also 
foresee the disastrous effect upon the Church, if he chose to do so, 
but his love for his party in this case conveniently blinds him. 
Enemies of the Church, and many who are advocates of disestablish- 
ment—be it understood that their association here together is not in 
any way meant to convey that the latter are necessarily the former 
—are naturally gratified at the introduction of the political element 
into the interior of the Church’s machinery, knowing well its ultimate 
result, Let bond fide Churchmen, who believe that by doing all in 
their power to couple the Church with the Conservative party they 
are rendering her a service, consider the position of affairs seriously, 
and not unwittingly to play into the hands of the enemy. ‘To the 
‘Church may be addressed the wish, in the words of the poet: 


“« May no friends ravage thee, and no false friend 
Betray thee, while professing to defend!” 


To political Churchmen it would be futile to address any appeal. 
‘Oh that the Church could be relieved of such hirelings, who profess 
membership and even love for her whom they are at any time pre- 
pared to betray with a kiss and commit to a system of prostitution ! 
Their illegitimate support is to her surely a hindrance instead of a 
help, and their bastard membership a curse instead of a blessing. 
In sheep’s clothing these ravening wolves are invariably found to be 
the most active members of the Church Defence Society, an associa- 
tion which is purely Tory in ull its practices, methods, and aims, Its 
work has been described by Mr. Gladstone as Toryism, and it would 
be impossible to prove the inaccuracy of this description. The 
speeches made at its meetings, also its literature, are wholly favour- 
able to Toryism, and are remarkable for misstatement, deception, and 
uncharitableness. Assertions are made by members of the Church 
Defence Society to the effect that disestablishment means the utter 
destruction of the Church, selling the cathedrals and churches by 
auction, converting them into barns, or pulling them down and 
using the stones with which they are built to make roads. Such 
declarations occasionally secure many votes for the Conservative party 
from the ignorant and uninformed, the class from which that party 
at all times draws so much support, and beyond doubt to secure such 
‘support is the object, and the only object, most Church defenders 
have in view. The more intelligent of the community are disgusted 
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at such perversions of the truth made in the Church’s name, and 
many people secede from the Church in consequence, as they have no 
faith in a denomination many of whose clergy and prominent mem- 
bers have not learned the one great rudiment of religion, which is to 
speak the truth. The Church, for which these pious Churchmen 
plead, and whose efficacy they insist upon, they show, by making 
these glaring misstatements, has not yet taught them the incipiency 
of the Christian faith, whatever else she may have done for them. 
It would be well for those who desire to uphold and support the 
Church as an establishment, to do so by other means than those of 
imposture and untruthfulness. 

Members of the Church Defence Society there are, no doubt, who 
are truthful, but if they do not themselves make these false declara- 
tions in what is called defence of the Church, such are made by 
others, in which they by their silence acquiesce, although knowing 
them to be entirely contrary to fact. He who ventures to advocate 
disestablishment is immediately written down by Church defenders 
as a malignant plunderer anxious for the Church’s destruction, how- 
ever sincere he may be in believing that disestablishment would be 
beneficial to the Church, while a political Churchman who supports 
the maintenance of the Establishment, and uses the Church as a 
stalking-horse for purely political motive to further his selfish ends, 
is applauded as a pious defender of the faith. Church defenders, 
amongst other means of warfare which they employ, turn upon 
members of Nonconformist sects with cruel bitterness. A curate of 
a country parish, a short time ago, thought he was serving the 
interests of Church defence by inserting in the parochial magazine a 
statement of the amount of offertories in London on Hospital 
Sunday, holding up Nonconformists to the parishioners as mean in the 
extreme because their contributions fell far short of those of members 
of the Church of England ; this he urged as an argument against dis- 
establishment and of the superiority of the Church above Noncon- 
formist sects. Such an outrageous and ridiculous act requires no 
refutation, for, even in a country village, few indeed must exist who 
do not know that those attending the English Church in London 
are in far greater number, and possess far larger means, than those 
attending Nonconformist places of worship, and that they have not 
to maintain their ministers and places of worship as Nonconformists 
have todo. Such an act as this on the part of a clergyman is 
sufficient in itself to make Nonconformists antagonistic to the 
Church. We are asked by Church defenders to be Churchmen first 
and politicians afterwards, to subordinate our political convictions to 
the interests of the Church, in other or plainer words, to become 
Tories-as consonant to Churchmanship; but what is meant by 
the Church’s interests? Is the continuance of her union with 
the State alone her interests, with its multitudinous drawbacks 
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and disadvantages, which include the appointment of her bishops 
and other dignitaries by any statesman, whatever his religious 
convictions, who may happen to be Prime Minister when vacancies 
occur? For Conservatives to countenance this is odd indeed. Mr. 
Gladstone and other Liberal statesman have at various times been 
stigmatised by them as violators of nearly every virtue, human and 
divine, yet Conservatives, are willing for any Liberal statesman, when 
Prime Minister, to make these appointments, and never enter even 
a feeble protest against the system. It is generally admitted, even 
by many Conservatives, that ecclesiastical appointments made by 
Liberal Premiers, in late years, have been very far superior to those 
made by Conservative Premiers. It is, however, ludicrous on the 
part of Conservatives to countenance the appointment of bishops and 
other dignitaries of the Church, for whom they profess so fond a 
love, by men whom they believe to be so infamous. 

The continuance of the Establishment includes the retention of 
private patronage, which means appointment of clergy by those who 
may be notorious evil livers, or anything else, except Roman Catholics. 
A questionable compliment this proviso to the Roman Church, which 
brands, as it does, her members as the only unfit of the community 
to exercise presentation in the English Church. What, it may be 
asked, would the Roman Church gladly and willingly give to be 
relieved of such a millstone as State control and private patronage, 
if such hung round her neck? She would assuredly not receive or 
accept State aid, in the shape of tithe or otherwise, as the English 
Church, if such were accompanied by similar detriment. He who 
condemns private patronage and supports proposals for its abolition 
is at once called dishonest, and charged with desiring to rob patrons 
of their property, though not even sympathy is expressed for Roman 
Catholic patrons who are deprived of presentation, nor for patrons of 
benefices whose incumbents are nominated by the Crown to bishop- 
rics, in which case the Crown appoints to the vacancies so created. 
‘Champions of private patronage also come to the front and urge that 
the system has great advantages, though no attempt is made to 
define such. The Bishop of St. Asaph writes in the National Review, 
November 1895: “I have no sympathy with those who would do 
away with private patronage, it is a source of strength to the Church 
of England.” It is difficult to conceive how the dispensation of 
benefices by irreligious persons, such as the afore-mentioned, who 
are, as a matter of course, both ignorant and callous of the character- 
istics of the clergy, the requirements of the Church, and peculiarities 
of various parishes, can be a source of strength to the Church. It 
would set many doubting minds at rest if the Bishop of St. Asaph 
would fully and clearly explain the source and the species of strength 
‘to the Church brought about by the appointment of her ministers 
‘by such patrons, though the task of doing so would doubtless be 
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more than irksome to him. The Bishop of St. Asaph is well known to. 
be a Tory, and this assertion would appear to be made by him entirely 
in the interests of the party which upholds private patronage, and 
completely regardless of the welfare of the Church. 

Great is the similarity in the conduct of the Church Defence 
Society and private patronage defenders to that of a number of 
Conservative members of the House of Commons who have banded 
themselves together and arrogated to themselves the title of ‘The 
Church Party.” This body consists of men by no means conspicuous 
for love for, or devotion to, the principles of the Church, and they 
cannot claim to be in morals or piety above the average of members 
of Parliament. It is apparent that their object is to further the inte- 
rests of the Conservative party by means of the Church, and to use 
her as a cat’s-paw in so doing. If their love for the Church were 
great, they would put her to no such base use, and they must know 
that by their action the Church will be a great sufferer. It would 
be sheer hypocrisy on their part to assert that their single object 
were to serve the Church, their attitude upon the temperance ques- 
tion, the Benefices Bill—to which they opposed an amendment 
prohibiting sales of advowsons—and other subjects closely concerning 
the Church’s welfare, plainly showing that they are supporters of 
the Church’s interest only when, as Conservatives, it answers their 
purpose. While they can induce members of the Church to become 
loyal and devoted followers of Lord Salisbury, and support in the. 
Church’s name Tory measures of flagrant dishonesty, such as the 
defunct Education Bill, the Church may, in a meagre degree, receive 
their support; but it is more than probable that if a majority of the 
clergy and laity of the Church were to array themselves on the side 
of the people, and claim for them their liberties and their rights, the 
self-styled Church party would vanish as quickly as it has sprung 
into existence. If this alliance were nameless, no one could recog- 
nise it as working for any cause save that of the Conservative party, 
though by its name it adds much colour to the conviction, deeply 
rooted in the minds of the masses, that the Church and Conservatism 
are much the same thing. 

The bishops and clergy of the Church of England are, by a large 
majority, on the Conservative side, which fact goes a great distance 
in the direction of making the Church appear to be Conservative, 
especially as their Conservatism is so conspicuous. They probably 
mould their political actions, to a considerable extent, in obedience 
to denominational impulse, They should, howeyer, recollect that in 
matters political denominational impulse is a prejudiced and tyrannical 
dictator. Queen Mary was incited by it to burn at the stake those 
whom she considered to be heretics ; so it is stated was the Sultan of 
Turkey in ordering the Armenians to be massacred. Numberless 
other outrages and endless wrongs are to be traced to its source, and. 
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the bishops and clergy would do well to hesitate before they allow 
it, through them, to wreck the English Church by making her 
wholly and completely political. The way the bishops in the House 
of Lords supported Lord Salisbury’s iniquitous amendments to the 
Parish and District Councils Bill will not easily be forgotten or 
readily forgiven by those whom these amendments were intended to 
injure. And, as they were amendments in no way whatever favour- 
able or serviceable to the Church or the cause of religion, the 
Episcopate had no justification in giving them support. Then there 
is the Home Rule question. Why should home rule for Ireland be 
opposed by the English Church? As a simple matter of right and 
justice, Liberals contend that, if the Church had taken part in the 
controversy, her support should have been given to Home Rule, 
which would have suppressed much dishonesty and wrong; yet the 
bishops, with scarcely an exception, cast their votes against it in 
the House of Lords, and not one of them voted in its favour. Its 
enactment would not and could not be said to be in any way 
antagonistic to the Church or religion, though the Bishop of Chester, 
at a diocesan meeting supposed to be non-political, gloried in the 
defeat of the measure, and spoke in triumphant tones of his having 
voted against it, as if he were addressing a gathering of the Primrose 
League. The bishops undoubtedy opposed this measure as partisans, 
at the bidding of Lord Salisbury. They were, however, ill-advised 
in the course they took, as they did damage to themselves and the 
Church of which they are the heads, by displaying their blind 
allegiance to the Conservative leader, when there was no necessity 
for such display. It is to be regretted that the bishops in the 
House of Lords will not realise that it is wrong for them, as apostles 
of Christ, to support the strong against the weak and the rich against 
the poor. Their duties as members of the legislature are to inde- 
pendently represent the interests of the Church and religion generally, 
and not to figure as determined adherents of a political party. Though 
Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Rosebery did otherwise, 
Lord Salisbury—and it may be mentioned his appointments have 
been the most numerous—has never nominated to a bishopric a single 
cleric who was not a supporter of his policy; therefore, under his 
régime, the Conservatism of the Episcopal bench has been consider- 
ably augmented. Liberal theologians there are, such as the Bishop 
of Hereford, a most able prelate, but they are passed over by Lord 
Salisbury when vacancies occur upon the bench, in favour of far less 
competent men who happen to be Conservatives. 

Many of the clergy, especially those in country districts, are active 
allies of the Conservative party ; many of them speak at Conservative 
meetings, which are frequently held in public-houses, where Toryism 
is infused into the rustic minds of the inhabitants by means of 
alcohol. To say nothing of the impropriety of the clergy coun-- 
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tenancing, by their presence at such meetings, drinking as a means 
of obtaining support for the Conservative party, it must be altogether 
wrong for a clergyman to give his support to such associations as the 
Primrose League or Conservative League, whose means of warfare 
are both dishonest and impure. If the clergy are of opinion that 
Conservatism is right and Liberalism is wrong, they are, of course, 
justified in recording their votes for the Conservative party, but 
they are not morally justified in associating themselves, as clergy, 
with a set of political mercenaries, and actively working against the 
interests of the poor and the oppressed. 

The clergyman who is a Conservative zealot is usually of a very 
inferior kind, slothful and neglectful of duty, with no desire for the 
Church to increase in vitality or to move with the times; un- 
fortunately this is the character of many country clergy, hence their 
firm allegiance to the Conservative party, which they look to as their 
protector to save them from alterations and reforms. Other clergy- 
men are Conservative because they fear disestablishment, or that 
they dread advances made by Nonconformists in the direction of a 
share in the management of the education of the young, creation of 
parish councils, and other elective bodies, which they consider to be 
derogatory to the Church. There is, however, in reality no reason 
whatever why a clergyman should be a Conservative; some of the 
most illustrious clergy of the English Church, such as Dean Church 
and Charles Kingsley, were Liberals, perhaps it would be correct to 
say that the majority of such were Liberals, and that a large 
proportion of the most eminent of the present day are Liberals, 
though not all active or even avowed. It is difficult to believe that ~ 
many of our most eminent divines can in any way support, or even 
sympathise with, to-day’s conventional Conservatism, which is so 
contrary in its designs and performances to the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. It is, no doubt, disadvantageous for a clergyman to 
enter the political arena; as a rule, Liberal clergymen are apt not: to 
do so, their comparative silence in contrast to the activity of 
Conservative clergy may perhaps add to the Conservative appearance 
of the Church. 

Next may be considered the Church’s action with regard to 
the drink traffic, that consuming fire of the morality of the 
populace, the ill-effect of which is difficult to exaggerate, and the 
extent of its evil impossible to conceive. The human race lies 
bleeding from innumerable wounds inflicted by this monster of 
iniquity, which is one of the greatest and most successful competitors 
with whom the Church has to contend. What is the attitude here 
of the vast majority of bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church? 
They pass by on the other side, evidently determined to support 
Lord Salisbury, who receives the support of the trafficker in return 
for the support he gives to the wretched traffic. Local Option and 
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Sunday Closing, however good their merits, however effectual their 
enactment would be in assisting to muzzle and to curb drunkenness, 
cannot be supported by the Church because such proposals emanate 
from the Liberal party and do not meet with the approval of 
Lord Salisbury. Both in the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer appears the strongest condemnation of drunkenness. 
Children who are taught in the Church Catechism to keep their 
bodies in temperance, soberness, and chastity, when they leave the 
church or school doors see around them a multitude of licensed 
houses, which are hot-beds of intemperance, insobriety, and 
unchastity, where these vices thrive and are cultivated, the diminution 
of such houses being opposed by an enormous majority of bishops, 
clergy, and laity of the Church. On Sundays in every church the 
intemperate and immoral are condemned in the strongest terms, 
outside is found the public-house, where these sins exist and 
triumph, open in accordance with the ideas and the wishes of ap 
enormous majority of bishops, clergy, and laity of the Church. 
Temperance reformers have a right to demand assistance from the 
Church, and she has no justification in refusing assistance ; but, 
with very few exceptions, members of the Church, clerical and lay, 
upon this question are dumb. ‘It cannot be that they do not realise 
the terrible results of drunkenness ; it cannot be that they approve 
of drunkenness ; it can only be that they remain silent because they 
are guided by political considerations. They may perhaps content 
themselves, or try to ease their minds, by supporting the Church of 
England Temperance Society, which society is as a bird with self- 
clipped wings attempting to fly. 

The Peace Society may also be mentioned. Surely as preachers 
of the gospel of peace, and disciples of the Prince of Peace, bishops 
and clergy should support a society whose object is to promote peace, 
and put down the system of deciding differences by means of brute 
’ force and the sacrifice of human life. But although about two or 
three bishops and some of the clergy are supporters, and to their 
credit strong supporters of the Peace Society, their number is as 
nothing compared with what it should be. A society whose sole 
object is to promote so godly and noble an object as peace should be 
supported by the Church with practical unanimity ; but, again, it is 
contrary to the principles of the Conservative party, and that beyond 
a doubt is the objection which many clerical and lay members of the 
Church have to enrolling themselves amongst its members; thus war 
with all its horrors must not be condemned by the Church because 
it is Conservative to uphold it. 

To secure and maintain the confidence of the people at large the 
Church must be wholly non-political, her political impartiality should 
be far above a sensation of doubt. She should be prepared to 
embrace on an equality as her members men of all political schools, 
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whether they be Liberals or Radicals, Conservatives or Tories, 
Although numerically weaker, Liberal Churchmen are as pious and 
sincere in their'faith as Conservative Churchmen ; as a body probably 
the first-named have the advantage, as their membership of the 
Church is never created by political influence, as that of so many 
Conservatives is. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that the Church may be rescued from 
the clutches of political avarice, that she may always, whether 
established or disestablished, be used for raising the spiritual and 
moral tone of the people, that she may be supported and maintained, 
not for the sake of politics, but for an altogether higher and more 
holy motive. This cannot be if she be used as she is to-day. May 
all her ministers and members see in time, before it is too late, that 
the Church cannot maintain her vitality, her stability, or do her 
sacred work unless she be kept entirely independent of party 
politics. 

T. M. Hopkins, 





THE “NEW WOMAN” IN HER RELATION 
TO THE “NEW MAN.” 


EverysBopy to-day has a fling at the “ New Woman,” as though she 
were a product per se. Even those who believe in her goodness and 
sincerity, treat her characteristics as the fevered fancy of a sick child, 
and are indulgent to her “ vagaries ” because they feel that “ she will 
get over it after a while.” Over what her enemies say let us draw 
the veil. 

The world at large, in this matter, seems strangely oblivious to 
Nature’s laws. It seems to forget that everything must have a 
raison d’étre, and seems to feel that the new woman is a spontaneous 
product, evolved, as was the world, “ out of nothing.” Nevertheless 
the fact remains that the new woman has in man her first great 
cause, concerning whom the world seems strangely reticent or 
absolutely oblivious. But he lives all the same, and has much to 
answer for in the changes which so displease his sex. 

While woman has become “ new,” does man fancy that je has 
remained at a standstill? If he does, he flatters himself vastly. 
And from him are the characteristics of the “new woman” mainly 
evolved. 

One of the greatest of the offences laid at the door of the long- 
suffering female, is that she has invaded the field of labour which 
distinctly belongs to her brother, and has taken up many of the 
pursuits hitherto regarded as suitable for man only. This, say her 
enemies, she has undertaken from a desire to be pronounced and 
independent. The statement is a mistake, to put it in its mildest 
light. The masculine woman is no more common than the effeminate 
man. Going out into the world and earning a living for herself 
and others, no more makes woman masculine, than does helping 
his wife with the care of the children, effeminate man. But 
desertion and neglect upon the part of the “old” man were 
comparatively rare ; and a man once having taken upon himself the 
care and protection of a wife and family, felt that chivalry, if nothing 
else, demanded a faithful discharge of self-imposed obligations. 
To-day, we find a decided decay of such sentiments, and our courts 
are filled with complainants, in all classes of society. Desertion, 
neglect, cruelty, infidelity—infidelity, neglect, cruelty, desertion— 
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so on and on, backwards and forwards, day after day, month after 
month. The new man seems to feel but little responsibility in 
household and family matters. Many a girl is also called upon 
to-day to help meet family expenses with which her father:can no 
longer cope. Quite as much is it the fault of the masculine head 
of the family as that of the feminine head, that appearances must 
be kept up, thus causing a strain of every nerve. Nor is it a rare 
thing to-day for a woman to be obliged to support herself and her 
children, while her husband spends his time in idleness or worse. 
There are good, kind husbands still, hundreds of thousands of them, 
God bless them! but the number who have shirked their responsi- 
bilities is ever on the increase. 

While this is the case, the women in the field of masculine labour 
will also be ever increasing in number. The few avenues once upon 
a time open to women as legitimate feminine labour, were overcrowded 
long ago. If men leave their wives and daughters to support them- 
selves and their families, they must be content to give them room 
beside themselves in the field of masculine labour. What are ‘‘dis- 
tinctly feminine pursuits,” by the way? Sewing and cooking are 
two, let us say. Then what of our ¢ailors and bakers? If men may 
sew and bake, why may not women keep books and superintend 
vast business enterprises? You all know the old adage which refers 
to the “sauce” for both members of the goose family. Simply 
because men have sewed and baked and brewed from time imme- 
morial, does not alter the fact that for all these ages they have been 
doing ‘‘ women’s work.” Surely it is not for them to complain now . 
that women wish to enter their realm. 

Let us look at another and much uglier aspect of this case. The 
New Woman is accused of being ‘“ advanced,” loud, coarse, slangy, 
mannish, There are such women, plenty of them, but here again is 
man himself the distinct raison d’étre. Society is always what the 
men make it, let who will say to the contrary. The influence of 
woman over man is not one-half of that of man over woman, let who 
will deny it. Since time was, woman has made it her aim to try to 
please man, and much has she been reviled for her efforts in this 
line. Let a man express an opinion, and all his women friends try 
to live up to it (or down to it, as the case may). Let him say he 
likes a colour, and every woman will adopt it. Therefore, while the 
men continue to follow in the train of the fast, slangy women, 
calling them “ fine women,” laughing at their more than doubtful 
jokes, proud to be seen with them, bantering them with a familiarity 
that a good, true woman would resent, what can they expect of the 
young girl upon whom society and the world is just dawning, but 
that she will model her conduct after that of her elders, and upon 
the opinion of the men around her? When they tacitly approve of 
a woman whose great charm is her daring defiance of convention-. 
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alities, a woman who prefers things that are risqué to those that are 
not, the young girl will follow in her wake. When a man declares 
openly that he does not like a prude, that he likes a woman with 
“snap” and “go” in her, and “a spice of the devil,” you may be 
very sure that all the budding young women will immediately try to 
mould themselves upon the line preferred by this fascinating male 
creature. A man will say that he would not have his wife or 
daughter or sister like these falsely called advanced women, but while 
he openly admires them, he may be sure that wife, daughter, and 
sister will try to come up to his example. His precept goes for 
nothing. 

When a man deplores the state of feminine society, let him look 
to himself, and to himself alone, for the remedy. He holds it in his 
power to make society what he will. 

The truly advanced woman of to-day is just as good and true 
as was her grandmother. But she knows more, and in keeping up 
with the times and the demand upon her intellect is a much more 
companionable woman than the namby-pamby, milk-and-water crea- 
ture extolled in the novels of the past. She is ‘‘ advanced” in every 
line of goodness and worth, but her eyes have been opened wide to 
the terrors of evil, and she fights it for herself and children. She is 
a companion to her sons, as well as to her daughters. She takes an 
interest in athletics, and can appreciate all her boys tell her about 
their sports. The “new ” woman with her independence, her clearly 
defined ideas of right and wrong, her knowledge of the world, and 
her superior education, is far better fitted to be the mother of noble 
men than the “old” woman with her narrow environments and 
her knowledge, which went little beyond household lore. The 
“ advanced ” woman of to-day is miscalled “new.” She is as old as 
the days of Delilah. 

Emma CuuRcHMAN HeEwiIrt. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


TEE work on Premature Burial,’ by Mr. Tebb and Colonel E. P. 
Vollum, has already attracted considerable attention, but we have 
not been able to notice it as early as it deserved. The subject is 
a painful one and it demands more attention than has yet been given 
to it, though the twenty or more pages of the bibliography of the 
subject appended to this volume shows that it has not been neglected. 
But from the frequency of the occurrence described, we are led to 
believe that people generally, and ordinary medical practitioners, 
do not appreciate the seriousness of the matter. It is more than 
possible that the number of cases of premature burial are exag- 
gerated, but sufficient are authenticated to justify the appeal made 
by the present writers for the necessity of greater precautions being 
systematically undertaken. No test seems to be absolutely certain 
in all cases and the writers propose the institution of “ waiting 
mortuaries,” with proper provision for watching the supposed corpse 
when convincing signs of actual death are wanting. Without 
entering into details we hope that this book will meet with the 
attention it deserves and that it may be the means of saving many 
people in future from that most horrible fate imaginable known as 
a “living tomb.” 

Our French neighbours are much alarmed, and rightly so, at the 
diminution in the birth-rate in France, which, as compared with the 
surrounding countries, practically amounts to a diminution in the 
population. Such a state of affairs has necessarily aroused the 
interest of all thinking men, and many theories have been propounded 
both to explain the cause and to suggest a remedy. Among those 
who have devoted attention to this subject, M. G. de Molinari occu- 
pies a foremost place. Well known as a writer on social subjects, 
and, in his capacity as editor of the Journal des Economistes, endowed 
with special facilities for obtaining information, M. de Molinari now 
embodies the results of his researches in a work entitled Za Vivi- 
culture. The author regards the production of human beings as a 
science, and enters very fully into all the causes which may produce 

1 Premature Burial and How it may be Prevented. By William Tebb, F.R.G.S., and 


Col. Edward Perry Vollum, M.D. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1896. 
* La Viriculture. Par G. de Molinari. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1897. 
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success or failure. In doing so, plain-speaking is a necessity, and 
the author may possibly in this respect shock the susceptibilities of 
those who think that to hide a disease is to cure it. Among uncivi- 
lised races who have not learnt to rely upon agriculture for their 
means of subsistence, the problem has usually been how to limit 
the increase of population in accordance with the slender resources 
available for nutrition. With agricultural nations, the amount of 
food procurable from a given area of land is enormously increased, 
and it is only in very special cases that a check on the increase of 
population becomes necessary. The author discusses the theory of 
Malthus in detail, and dissents from it, France herself being strong 
evidence against it. Of all human instincts, /’appctit génésique is 
considered the strongest; it is futile to attempt to suppress it. 
Prostitution is a necessary evil, and M. de Molinari considers that 
when exercised publicly and under proper control it is much less 
injurious than when devoid of supervision. This view has been held 
by many peoples of high civilisation ; Solon, who introduced the first 
maison publique into Athens, was publicly thanked for so useful an 
invention. The only practical way to diminish prostitution is to 
increase the sphere of useful work for women. An increase of 
infanticide would be the necessary result of any forcible attempt to 
interfere with natural laws. Incidentally, M. de Molinari points 
out many of the evils of protective duties, and, although we do 
not understand that he is a thorough free-trader, yet he is evidently 
able to realise fully the advantages of Free Trade in this country. 
Legislative enactments against celibacy are looked upon as useless ; 
a light tax would not effect its object, while a heavy one would 
simply promote emigration. On the other hand, a diminution of 
general taxation would diminish the cost of rearing children, and 
a relaxation of military service would liberate numbers of young 
men who are now prevented from reproducing their race at a time 
when they are best fitted for doing so. As to the immediate cause 
of the diminution in the birth-rate, the author has no doubt that it 
is voluntary, and due mainly to the exercise of la contrainte physique 
in the case of married couples. There appears to be no physiological 
cause or want of reproductive power in the French race, for in Canada 
the birth-rate among those of French origin is greater even than 
among the Anglo-Saxons or Irish. 

On the whole, we think M. de Molinari has attacked a difficult 
problem with both courage and skill. His book will certainly find 
many readers among his countrymen; but probably contains too 
much plain-speaking to bear an English translation. 





Contemporary Literature: 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


AttHouGH Bishop Dahle has produced a bulky volume on Life 
After Death, he throws no fresh light upon that important but 
obscure subject. The writer is a sincere believer in the literal 
authority of the Bible, and does very little more than systematise 
and attempt to explain what is there found referring to a future life. 
Bishop Dahle holds the very orthodox opinion that death is not a 
natural process, but a consequence of ‘the Fall.” And that dis- 
turbances in the natural world, and death amongst the lower animals 
are in some way related to sin; and this notwithstanding the now 
indisputable fact that death prevailed in the animal world before a 
human being came into existence. After this it scarcely seems 
necessary to devote much attention to this volame. The author 
gives a great deal of space to the eschatology which is to be found 
so plenteously in the New Testament, evidently confident that if we 
rightly understood it, which no one ever appears to have done, all 
mysteries would be cleared up. 

After having shown what he believes, according to the Scriptures, 
the future life will be, the writer treats at length of the Millennial 
kingdom on earth and the great events which will precede and attend 
it; and the second Advent, the resurrection and the judgment which 
will follow it. This book will probably be read by those who believe 
in the authority of the New Testament, although we cannot promise 
them that they will learn anything new from it; to such as do not 
accept that authority it will have no interest. The translation 
appears to be well done, and reflects credit on the scholarship and 
patience of Dr. Beveridge. 

A little book on Jmmortality,’ by the Rev. Isaac Hartill, is alto- 
gether of a different kind from the above. It is not much more 
than one-tenth the length, which is a recommendation in itself. It 
is brightly written, and it is not based exclusively upon dogma or 
the Bible. Dr. Hartill contends that, apart from Scripture, the 
question of a future life is an open one, and dogmatism on either 
side is out of place; that, if the limitation of knowledge forbids 
dogmatic assertion, it nevertheless permits us to have convictions. 
Having thrust dogmatism aside, whether scriptural or rationalistic, 
our author discusses his question upon reasonable grounds, and 
repeats very ably all the well-known arguments for a belief in 
immortality. As the writer is content with little, it is difficult to 
quarrel with him, and we have no hesitation in commending the 


1 Life After Death; and the Future of the Kingdom of God. By Bishop Lars Nielsen 
Dahle. ‘Translated from the Norse by the Rev. John Beveridge, M.A., B.D. 
Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 1896. 

* Immortality. By the Rev. Isaac Hartill, Ph.D. London: Alexander & Shepheard. 
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book to thoughtful readers; but they must not expect too much 
from it. 

The Rev. A. Moncur Sime is, we believe, an undogmatic Noncom- 
formist, and in the Hlements of Religion (London: Alexander & 
Shepheard) he gives us, in sixteen very brief essays, some very 
admirable thoughts upon religion. 

What of Samuel? is the sub-title of a little book by Dr. J. M. 
Whiton on the Larly Pupils of the Spirit (London: James Clarke & 
Co.), and though he writes without prejudice and some respect for 
criticism his estimate of the character of Samuel is considerably 
higher than ours. : 

The Responsibilities of God, and other short sermons, by the Rev. Dr. 
Carmichael, is another little book in which the author gives con- 
siderable evidence of the influence of the modern spirit. A leading 
thought throughout these addresses is a thorough disbelief in the 
orthodox doctrine of eternal punishment, for which Dr. Carmichael 
deserves our thanks ; we are always glad when we find a Churchman 
with the courage to express his convictions upon this lamentable 
doctrine. There is a refreshing unconventionality in these sermons. 
(Dublin : Hodges, Figgis & Co.) 

Simplicity is what we naturally expect in a volume entitled 
Village Sermons,’ and even though the preacher be a scholar he will 
probably keep his scholarship much to himself. This is the 
characteristic of the sermons before us by the late F. J. A. Hort. 
As sermons go they are very good, but not quite of the best, they 
scarcely come up to those published under a similar title by the late 
Dean Church ; but uncritical people would no doubt feel the better 
after listening to them. In the first sermon Professor Hort refers 
to the 61st chapter of the book of Isaiah as having been written by 
the prophet of that name, as a prophecy of the return of the Israelites 
from their captivity in Babylon; instead of by a prophet living in 
Babylon at the time. He gives no hint of the double authorship of 
the book, and leaves his hearers to suppose that the prediction was 
made somewhere about two hundred years before the event it refers 
to. This kind of defect runs through these sermons, which are 
marked by an evidently sincere piety and good intention. 

Notes on Christian Doctrine, by Dr. Bagshawe, Bishop of Nottingham 
(London : Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co.), is a book that it is 
unnecessary and impossible to criticise without we entered into a 
criticism of the whole dogmatic theology of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The author presents this theology in a very concise form, 
and does not trouble himself by discussing any question as possibly 
doubtful, Every statement rests upon the authority of the Church 
and there an end. Non-Catholics who wish to know precisely what 


1 Village Sermons. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1897. 
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Catholic teaching upon any point is will find this useful as a book of 
reference. 

The Story of the Conversion of Armenia to the Christian Faith, by 
W. St. Clair-Tisdail, M.A., C.M.S. (Religious Tract Society), will 
probably find many readers who wish for a little definite information 
about an interesting people, whose sufferings have brought them into 
unhappy prominence of late years. As Mr. St. Clair-Tisdail has 
lived and worked amongst the Armenians, and is acquainted with 
their language and literature, he has had good opportunities of 
studying the subject of this work. His investigations go back to the 
earliest times, and he throws a good deal of light upon the history 
of an interesting and unfortunate people. 

A somewhat similar work, but by no means equal to the above, is 
The Oldest Christian Church, by Henry Holme (London: Marshall 
Brothers). This is an account of the Nestorian Christian Community 
in the district of Adiabene. Mr. Holme holds that these Nestorian 
Christians are the descendants of the Ten Tribes deported by the 
Assyrians, which is a question that does not interest us ; while a good 
deal of the book is occupied with an account of an orphanage run 
by Deacon Abraham and his wife, in which it appears that some 
English ladies and gentlemen are interested. The author of this 
book is apparently Chairman of the Committee in England. 

Englishmen Israelites, Turks Edomites, Politics and Prophecy, 
is the striking title of a thick oblong pamphlet, by Mr. H. Herbert 
Pain. We gather from this eccentric tract that Englishmen are 
Israelites (the lost Ten Tribes again), and that the Promised Land - 
(see coloured map) is Egypt, the Soudan, and Hast Africa. From 
these premises it is easy to see how politics and prophecy meet in 
these latter days, and how the Stock Exchange and the Scripture are 
agreed as to our policy in the East. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Ir is now fifteen years since the sixth edition of Serjeant 
Scriven’s work on Copyholds and Manors' appeared, and the publishers 
have acted wisely in again entrusting a new edition, the seventh, 
to Mr. Archibald Brown, who has now established himself as the 


1 A Treatise on the Law of Copyholds and of the other Tenures (Customary and Free 
hold) with the Law of Manors and of Manorial Customs generally, and the Rules of Evidence 
upplicable thereto; including the Law of Commons or Waste Lands, and also the Juris- 
diction of the various Manorial Courts. By John Scriven, Serjeant-at-Law. Seventh 
Edition, By Archibald Brown, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, M.A., 1b.C.L. London: 
Butterworth & Co., Shaw & Sons; Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.; Manchester: 
Meredith, Ray & Littler. 1896. 
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recognised authority upon this intricate branch of the law. By the 
Copyhold Act, 1894, former statutes are consolidated, their principles 
extended and their machinery simplified. And, in addition, certain 
new principles have been introduced which are more far-reaching 
than is apparent on the face of them. The principal chances intro- 
duced by recent legislation are most important to the public. 
Copyhold tenements may now be more easily enfranchised by 
exercising the compulsory powers given by the codifying statute of 
1894, Those powers may be exercised equally by the tenant or the 
lord of the manor. New copyholds can no longer be created, so that 
the extinguishment of these archaic tenures is only a question. of 
time. And, lastly, it has been declared by Act of Parliament that 
in the enclosure of commons the interests of the public are to be 
observed. 

Where there was a custom for the lords to make grants of the 
waste, with the consent of the homage, although to the prejudice of a 
right of common in the tenants of the manor, such grants were 
good. Asa matter of fact the consent of the homage was a mere 
farce. The homage-duty of tenants attending at the court was 
selected by the steward, and no public notice of the proposed grant 
was given. 

By the Commons Amendment Act, 1893, such grants now require 
the sanction of the Board of Agriculture, and in giving their consent 
the Board are to take into consideration the question whether such 
grants will be for the benefit of the neighbourhood. 

In his treatment of this important question Mr. Brown does not 
mention this second provision—viz., the protection of the public 
interest, and leaves it to be inferred that the consent of the homage 
having been obtained, the approval of the Board of Agriculture is a 
logical sequel ; whereas, as a matter of fact, the provision contained 
in section 3 of the Commons Amendment Act, 1893, which enacts 
that the Board shall follow the lines laid down for the Inclosure 
Commissioners in the Commons Act, 1876, sweeps away methods such 
as I have described, by means of which such flagrant inclosures such 
as the inclosure of 1883 acres in Epping Forest were carried out. 
So far, however as we have tested the book, this is the only slip we 
have noticed. There can be no question that the work is a monu- 
ment of learning presented in a clear, orderly, and intelligible 
manner. ‘There is a Table of Statutes, from which the practitioner 
can see at a glance the page or pages where any Act is dealt with 
in the text. In short, the book is thoroughly well got up, and will 
easily retain its position as the leading authority on the subject. 

In The State and the Individual‘ Mr. M’Kechnie follows the broad 


1 The State and the Individual. An Introduction to Political Science with special 
reference to Socialistic and Individualistic Theories. By William Sharp M’Kecknie, 
M.A., LL.B., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in the University of 
Glasgow. Glasgow : James MacLehose & Sons. 1896. 
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lines we have so often advocated in this RrEview. He steers a 
middle course between the extremes of Socialism and Individualism, 
not because compromise is the basis of practical politics, but because 
he considers a middle course is both theoretically as well as practi- 
cally the true one. The following passage from the Preface will best 
explain Mr. M’Kechnie’s position and the object of this work: “Any 
claim it may have to originality must be based upon the re-arrange- 
ment and combination of old theories rather than the invention of 
new ones. ‘The distinction between direct government management 
and indirect government control cannot assuredly be claimed as a 
discovery : but it is, perhaps, new to make this the keystone of a 
system of practical politics; and to show how by its aid some, at 
least, of the aims of the more moderate Socialists may be achieved 
in safety from the pitfalls dreaded by even the more moderate 
Individualists.” 

The work has thusadouble character. It is intended not only as 
an introduction to political science in general, but also as a detailed 
investigation of Socialism and Individualism from an independent 
point of view. 

Most writers have hitherto confined their attention to the struc- 
ture of government, whilst the inquiry into the functions of govern- 
ment has been comparatively neglected. Mr. M’Kechnie accordingly 
entirely omits the former and devotes himself mainly to the latter. 
The analysis of the State is, however, a necessary preliminary to 
each, and Part I. deals with the nature, origin, and end of the State, 
with its laws, government, and constitution; Part II. with the sphere - 
of government, i.e., what the ideal Government ought to do; and 
Part III. shows how some of the conclusions reached may be applied 
to the practical problems of the day. 

Part II. will naturally attract most attention. Mr. M’Kechnie 
gives five solutions of the problem, “ What ought the Government to 
do?” The first is the opportunist solution, that of the “ practical 
politician,” the scorn of Mr. Herbert Spencer; the second, the 
Socialistic ; the third, the Individualistic ; and the fourth, the solu- 
tion by compromise. All these are discarded as impracticable in 
favour of the organic, in which neither the socialistic nor individu- 
alistic elements must be neglected, the practical solution being found 
through the distinction between government management and 
government control. The chapter on the Socialistic solution although 
sympathetic, strikes us as rather inadequate. Socialism in New 
Zealand would have furnished a better example of practical Socialism 
than Australia. The sale of public lands instead of leasing them is 
directly opposed to Socialism, and the land speculation which followed 
and caused such widespread financial disaster can scarcely be credited 
to Socialistic legislation. 
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Mr. M’Kechnie’s criticism of the Individualistic theories is much 
more thorough, and is a remarkably able piece of work. 

In the application of his organic theory to practical politics Mr. 
M’Kechnie seems to us to be particularly happy. His solution 
appears to be as well founded theoretically as it is sensible and 
feasible. This work should make its mark in sociological literature. 

German Social Democracy,’ by Mr. Bertrand Russell, is an 
excellent and capable piece of work. Mr. Russell prefaces his 
history of German Socialism by a careful and appreciative preliminary 
account of Marx’s philosophy, showing the sources from which it 
sprang and the motives which led him to give it an economic form. 
This is followed by a still briefer epitome of the connection of 
Lassalle with the movement, and who was the first man, says 
Mr. Russell, to fling Marx’s doctrines to the people and to awaken 
in them the feelings of class interests. ‘That Lassalle,” he writes, 
* practically created the German labour movement, that it long bore 
and still bears in part the stamp of his personality, is undubitable.” 

With Lassalle’s death commences the history of German social 
democracy. His immediate successor was Bernhard Becker, under 
whose mismanagement the Universal Association soon went to pieces. 
In 1867 he was replaced by Schweitzer, whose intrigues with 
Bismarck cost him the presidency in 1871, and in 1875 the 
Association amalgamated with the Social Democrats, and thorough- 
going Marxian communion from that time represented the faith of 
the German Democratic party. 

The spread of their views and the attempt on the life of the 
Emperor in 1878 by two alleged Socialists, who appear to have been 
mere muddle-headed lunatics, produced the Exceptional Law of 1878, 
which was prolonged by successive Parliaments until 1890. 

Mr. Russell describes Bismarck’s policy of “social reform” as 
military and bureaucratic despoticism tempered by almsgiving. 
His State-Socialism meant “an increase of absolutism and police 
rule, and that acquiescence in such a State, whatever bribes it may 
offer, is acquiescence in the suppression of all free speech and all 
free thought ; is acquiescence in intellectual stagnation and moral 
servility.” 

It is almost impossible for an English citizen to realise the 
hopeless political condition of the German working classes. The 
Social Democratic party is not revolutionary, and it will be the fault 
of the classes who support the present system if it ever becomes so. 
Tne Emperor William II. is the representative of everything that is 
hostile to advance in civilisation or freedom. The Social Democrats 


1 German Social Democracy. Six Lectures by Bertrand Russell, B.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Appendix on Social Democracy and the Woman 
Question in Germany by Alys Russell, B.A. London, New York, and Bombay : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1896. 
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are fighting the battle of freedom against a crushing militarism and 
depotism, buoyed up by the vested interests. Whatever may be 
thought of their ideals, their demand for “cessation of persecution, 
complete and entire democracy, absolute freedom of coalition, of 
speech, and of the press,” must be granted, or “war and extinction 
of the national life are the almost inevitable doom of the German 
empire.” 

The appendix contains an admirable paper on the Woman Question 
in relation to Social Democracy in Germany. 

We can confidently recommend this book to all who desire to 
obtain clear ideas upon this subject. 

Voluntary Socialism,' by Mr. F. D. Tandy is in reality a plea for 
the individualistic solution of the social problem and is written from 
the point of view of the Liberty and Property Defence League. It 
is not in any sense original. 

That The Standard of Value,? by Mr. William Leighton Jordan 
should have reached a seventh edition would seem to show that it 
supplies a want. Whatever view one may take of the conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Jordan, no one can afford to disregard them. 
The issues are clearly stated and involve questions of the highest 
importance to every man, woman, and child in our vast Empire. 

By Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 1816 the double standard was 
abolished and the gold sovereign made the sole representative of the 
pound sterling. This has resulted, says Mr. Jordan, in the appre- 
ciation of gold and not in the depreciation of silver. In India for 
instance, the purchasing power of silver remains about the same,. 
prices having fallen at about the same rate as silver has depreciated. 
Mr. Jordan calculates that the action of Germany in 1873 in changing 
their silver coinage to gold enhanced the value of our National Debt 
by over £1,000,000 sterling. Thusa bonus of this amount has been 
presented to the bondholders by the wealth-producing class of this 
country. Prominent supporters of bimetallism in England have 
made, says Mr. Jordan, two theoretical mistakes—one, the attempt to 
-create an international standard of value by international arrange- 
ment, and the other that free, in the sense of gratuitous coinage of 
silver, is requisite for the maintenance of the double standard. 

1 Voluntary Socialism. A Sketch. By Francis Dashwood Tandy. Denver, Colorado, 
U.S.A.: F. D. Tandy. 1896. 

2 The Standard of Value. By William Leighton Jordan, Fellow of the Royal 
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Voyages and Travels. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


WE must confess to a slight feeling of disappointment on reading 
Unknown London, by Mr. A. T. Camden Pratt. The title suggests so 
much, and yet every Londoner who loves London—and their name 
is legion—will find much to interest and amuse him in this volume. 
It can hardly be called a book, as it consists of reprints of articles 
contributed to the Globe and St. James's Gazette, which still retain 
their journalistic character, and we meet with repetitions which a 
more careful revision should have eliminated. We should hardly 
have called Holywell Street or the Coin Department at the British 
Museum parts of unknown London; and the same remark applies 
to other well-known features described. Still, as we have said, 
there is much that is interesting. 

All Oxford men know Carfax, though few, perhaps, know it as 
the Church of St. Martin. This familiar landmark at the corner of 
the “ Corn” is now no more, having been recently removed to make 
way for City improvements. A History of the Church and Parish 
of St. Martin,’ by the Rev. Carteret J. H. Fletcher, its last Rector, 
comes, therefore, at an opportune moment, and to none more suitable 
could this task have been entrusted, for to him it has evidently been 
a labour of love. And our thanks are due to him, not only for an 
extremely interesting book, but also for his strenuous and successful 
exertions in retaining the tower, which narrowly escaped being 
swept away with the rest of the buildings, and for the stand he is 
now making to prevent this ancient record of the past from being 
‘‘ improved” beyond recognition. 

Across Greenland’s Ice-Fields,* by Miss Douglas, is an extremely 
good piece of work. Of course, it is only an epitome of the works 
of Nordenskiéld, Nansen, and Peary, in which they described the 
results of their respective explorations of the Inland Sea of Green- 
land. But it is an epitome which never loses local colour, and it 
reads as if Miss Douglas had been one of the party herself. 


1 Unknown London: Its Romance and Tragedy. By A. T. Camden Pratt. A Con- 
tribution to the History of London and a Guide to Places Generally Unknown. 
London: Neville Breman, Ltd. 

2 A History of the Church and Parish of St. Martin (Carfax) Oxford. By the Rev. 
Carteret J. H. Fletcher, M.A., last Rector and one of the City Lecturers. Oxford: 
B. H. Blackwell. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 1806. 

3 Across Greenland’ s Ice-Fields. The Adventures of Nansen and Peary on the Great 
Ice-Cap. By M. Douglas, London, Edinburgh, and New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons. 1897. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


In the fifth volume of the series of Biographies of Eminent Persons,' 
reprinted from the 7%mes, we find admirable sketches of the careers 
of the late Charles Bradlaugh, Lord Lytton, Cardinal Manning, 
General Boulanger, and other notable personalities. The article on 
the late Mr. Parnell is somewhat rancorous; but it would be hard 
to expect the Zimes to make a full atonement to the man by 
attacking whom, on unreliable testimony, that newspaper suffered a 
decided loss of prestige. The time has not yet come for a true and 
unbiassed estimate of the late Irish leader. That, in spite of his 
faults, he was a great statesman and a great political organiser may 
yet be demonstrated. Certainly the estimate of his life and work 
which appeared in the Times after his death is absurdly and 
manifestly inadequate. Some of the biographical notices in the 
present volume are too laudatory: for instance that of Field-Marshai' 
Von Moltke, and also that of Mr. W. H. Smith. The account of 
the life of the ex-Emperor of Brazil is particularly interesting, as it 
.- contains a number of details which will be new to many readers. 

ag The romantic career of Ferdinand Lassalle, which supplied Mr. 
George Meredith with the materials for one of his most popular 
novels, Zvagic Comedians, cannot fail to arouse general interest. 
q Lassalle’s love for Helene von Dinniges was of that impassioned sort: 
which overleaps all obstacles in order to attain its object. Unfortu- 
nately it proved fatal to himself. The story is well told in a little © 
volume entitled Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von Dinniges: a 
Modern Tragedy.” Unquestionably Helene was scarcely worthy of 
the man who lost his life on her account; but her fascinations were 
e, very great, and the reader’s sympathies will probably be given tc- 
both the lovers. In his letter to Hans von Biilow, shortly before his: 
death, Lassalle said : “ Farewell, dear friend. This life is a miserable 
dog-and-monkey comedy! It is all disgustingly mean and filthy.” 
This recalls Swift’s description of human life, ‘a ridiculous tragedy.” 
No doubt a similar train of cynical reflection led Mr. Meredith to 
give his novel the title of Z7agic Comedians. 

Mr. N. Fer Gregor’s History of Armenia ® is a little work crammed 
with information. Armenia has had a great and glorious history,. 
and her past is associated with the palmy days of Babylon and 
Persia. The first Christian king on earth, Abgar, who was baptized 
by the Apostle Thaddeus in 4.D. 34, was an Armenian. Unhappily 
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1 Biographies of Eminent Persons. Reprinted from the Times. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1896. 

* Ferdinand Lassalle and Helene von Dinniges, A Modern Tragedy, By Elizabeth 
E. Evans. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
* History of Armenia, By N. Fer Gregor. Illustrated. London: John Heywood. . 
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the Armenians have for the past five centuries been cruelly oppressed, 
and to-day the world rings with the awful story of their wrongs. 
The book is dedicated to Mr. Gladstone. 

The third volume of Adolph Holm’s History of Greece’ deals 
with the interesting period when Demosthenes, Philip of Macedon, 
and Alexander the Great flourished. The notes to each chapter are 
monuments of profound research. The work, when completed, will 
be exceedingly valuable to students of Greek history. 

We have received a copy of the Memoirs of King Henry IV The 
French king, who was justly surnamed the “ great,” well deserved an 
elaborate biography, and in this work, which forms the seventh issue 
of Mr. H. S. Nichols’s series of ‘‘ Historic Memoirs,” the character of 
Henry of Navarre is vividly portrayed. The book was written by 
Hardouin de Préfixe, successively Bishop of Rhodez and Archbishop 
of Paris. The translation is creditably done, and the book is 
beautifully printed. A portrait of Henry of Navarre is prefixed to 
the title-page. 

In The Hidden Lives of Shakespeare and Bacon, Mr. W. G. Thorpe 
throws some light on the relations of the poet and the philosopher. 
It seems all but certain that Shakespeare’s private life was rather 
“ shady ”—at least in the early portion of his career. Up to 1599 
he is alleged to have kept a gold, silver, and “ copper” hell, which 
he carried on in the open streets. Bacon, we are led to believe, 
borrowed money from Shakespeare, or took a bribe for not prose- 
cuting him on the charge of deer-stealing. Certainly Bacon’s 
reputation comes out of the inquiry, instituted by Mr. Thorpe, even 
blacker than before. Mr. Thorpe produces abundant evidence, but 
we do not quite agree with his conclusions. The subject is one of 
extraordinary difficulty. Whatever may have been Shakespeare’s 
private life, his genius can never lose any of itslustre. We venture 
to think that, after centuries have passed, there is a tendency to 
exaggerate men’s vices, and we may therefore assume that possibly 
injustice is done by Mr. Thorpe to both Shakespeare and Bacon, thus 
illustrating the truth expressed by Shakespeare himself through the 
mouth of Mark Antony: 


‘“‘The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.” 


The History of the Life of Fenelon,’ by a clever Scotchman of the 
eighteenth century, is a very readable work. The great Archbishop 


1 History of Greece. By Adolf Holm. Vol. III. London: Macmillan & Co. 

2 The History of Henry 1V., surnamed the Great, King of Frante and Navarre. 
London: H. 8. Nichols. 

3 The Hidden Lives of Shakespeare and Bacon. By W. G. Thorpe, F.S.A. London: 
Chiswick Press. 

4 History of the Life of Fenelon, Archbishop of Cambray. By Andrew M. Ramsay, D.C.L. 
Translated with Notes by D. Cuthbertson. Paisley: J. & R. Farlane. 
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of Cambray is better known to schoolboys by his famous 7élémaque 
than by anything else; but he was recognised by his contemporaries 
as a great moralist and a profound theologian. His work on Zhe 
Love of God is a masterpiece, and it presents the Christian religion in 
its most amiable light. He there shows that the love of pleasure, 
when it does not result in animal self-indulgence, may lead to a 
purer and more spiritual form of life. Certainly Fenelon was one 
of the greatest French Catholics, and his personal character possessed 
rare nobility, tenderness, and lovableness, The book is well brought 
out by the publishers, Messrs. Farlane, of Paisley. 














BELLES LETTRES. 






- THE keynote of A New Faust’ is, nothing is impossible ; and the 
a warning conveyed in the last words to the story, Presume not to 
. fathom the Eternal Mystery, taken together therewith, suffices to 
. stimulate the curiosity. Readers who delight in tales (and who 
a nowadays does not ?) of unsolved mysteries and mysterious solvents 
x will enjoy the story of Dr. Schloss, Van Hoff, and Gretchen. 

3 This book of Wit, Wisdom, and Folly? is really a very fine 
selection of anecdotes. The headings of the chapters bear dainty 
illustrations by Alfred Touchemolin; and the volume is remarkably 
well printed and got-up. As the author rightly observes in his 
preface, there is plenty of room for wholesome work in this age of 
a desultory reading, and such anecdotes have the great advantage over 
+ tales that, being easily remembered and easily told, they supply us 
a with means of enlivening our homely talk. This collection is fairly 
comprehensive, and although it almost inevitably contains a few 
“chestnuts,” these latter are well dished up, for the author's style is 
5 crisp and appropriate. 

We have received a new story by Ouida, entitled Le Selve*—a 
tale of the semi-barbarous life of the peasants who inhabit the vast 
tracts of forest and pasture land lying between the lakes of Bracciano 
and of Vico. 

In the Land of the Harp and the Feathers‘ is a series of Welsh 
village idylls. The stories bring out some of the quaintest 
characteristics of the country-side, and are told with sympathetic 
appreciation and not without a sense of humour, There is excellent 
































1 A New Faust. By Alfred Smythe. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
2 Wit, Wisdom, and Folly. Pen and Pencil Flashes. By J. Villier Marmery. 

London: Digby, Long & Co. 
3 Le Selve. By Ouida. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

re In the Land of the Harp and the Feathers. By Alfred Thomas, London: H. R. 
enson, 
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reading in “the anxiety of Lewis Hopkin, ‘ Waver,’ concerning the 
unpardonable sin, with a dissertation thereon by Gemer Shinkin, who 
is ‘ wanted,’ but not by the police.” 

Self-revelation by soliloquy, after the manner of much that is most 
characteristic of Robert Browning’s poetry, is the style of the title- 
poem, Zhe Conversion of Winckelmann,' in the new volume by the 
Poet Laureate. Shorter poems and retranslation (in many respects 
admirable) of about one hundred lines from the second book of the 
Georgics complete the book. 

Mr, W. R. Turnbull has displayed great judgment and a thorough 
grasp of his subject in the very readable volume to which he has 
given the title of Zhe Heritaye of Burns? We entirely agree with 
him in his view that Burns owed much to his predecessors Ramsay 
and Fergusson, though we are inclined to think that the claims of 
the last-named poet to fame are over-estimated. We are certain, 
however, that the genius of Burns was not dependent on local 
influences or inspiration, and that it would have developed in any 
soil. It cannot be affirmed with anything like essential truth that 
“ Burns was to all intents and purposes an imitator and continuator 
of the poetic efforts of Ramsay and lergusson.” The raking 
criticism of Mr. Turnbull on the various critics of Burns during the 
nineteenth century is not always just, but it is obviously sincere. 
He apparently agrees in the main with Carlyle’s estimate of Burns. 
His own fault as a critic is, we venture to submit, his tendency to 
regard the great creator of Zam vo’ Shanter asa merely Scottish poet. 
The fact that Burns wrote mainly in the Scottish dialect in no 
way takes him out of the category of “ world-poets.” The translation 
of his best lyrics into nearly every European language may be taken 
as one, among other proofs, of the cosmopolitanism of Scotland’s 
greatest poet. 

Mr. Turnbull’s language is occasionally so quaint as to be archaic. 
For instance, he uses such adjectival forms as “ aristocratical ” and 
“ amatorious.” In spite, however, of some verbal shortcomings and 
a certain tone of dogmatism, his book is valuable from a critical as 
well as from a biographical standpoint. 

A very elaborate and critical history of Irench literature in the 
seventeenth century has been written by a German, I"erdinand 
Lotheissen.’ The biographical accounts of Malherbe, Corneille, La 
Fontaine, Madame de Sévigné, Racine, Fenelon, and Saint Simon 
are admirable. The German critic shows a real appreciation of the 
literature of France in the days of Louis XIV. The two volumes 
are well worth reading, and the work might well be adopted as a 
German text-book on I'rench literature. 


1 The Conversion of Winckelmann. By Alfred Austin. London: Macmillan & Co. 

2 The Heritage of Burns. By W.R. 'furnbull. Haddington: William Sinclair. 

3 Geschicte der Franzesischen Literaturim XVII, Jahrhundert von Ferdinand 
Lotheissen. Wien: Bruck und verlag von Carl Gerold’s Sohn. 1897, 
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TE First Part of Professor Ernest Gardner’s Handbook of Greek 
Sculpture’ was noticed in these pages at the time of publication. 
The Second Part, which concludes the work, shows the same exact- 
ness in detail and clear exposition of the facts of Greek sculpture 
which were the chief merits of the former volume. Besides its own 
list of illustrations and index of sculptors, the new volume gives a 
select bibliography and a complete index of the whole work. The 
printing, copious illustration, convenient crown-octavo size, and 
binding of its 550 pages makes this a favourable early number of 
the series of “‘ Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities ” which 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have undertaken to publish. 

The present volume takes up the fifth century (480-400 B.c.) 
with the sculpture of the Parthenon, followed by that of other 
Athenian temples, and by the work of the scholars of Phidias and 
Myron and other Attic sculptors, by the Attic influence at Phigalia, 
by Polyclitus and his scholars, and by the other works of this period, 
“‘ which has never been rivalled in the loftiness of its ideals or the 
perfection of its execution.” The chapter on the fourth century 
(400-320 B.c.) deals with the art of Praxiteles, Scopas, Lysippus, 
and the rest, distinguished by “the greater prominence of the indi- 
vidual and personal element, alike in employer, in artist, and in 
subject.” The Hellenistic Age (320-100 B.c.) brings us under the 
influence of Alexander to the pastoral tendency, to children in 
sculpture, and to the Colossus of Rhodes, to portraiture, the Laocoin_ 
and the Farnese Bull, and to the later ideals of the gods—Apollo 
Belvidere, Aphrodite of Melos (Venus de Milo)—an age of decadence, 
indeed, but also an age of study and criticism, throughout which 
‘we feel that the sculptor chooses the subject for the sake of its 
effect, and its scope for exhibiting his own skill or fancy 
Nevertheless, the great works of the Hellenistic Age, and especially 
those which belong to the Pergamene school, are the products of a 
living art, full of vigour and force.” The final chapter treats of the 
decadence of Greek art under Roman patronage—the period of the 
Venus dei Medici and the Venus Genetrix and the Farnese Hercules, 
of Arcesilaus and Pasiteles, of Imperial portraits and the Antinous 
statues. The extinction of sculpture resulted from the triumph of 
Christianity, and “it was reserved for the Tuscan sculptors to break 
the repose of ten centuries.” 

In each of these chapters, the chronological method, the division 
and sub-titles of paragraphs, the study of schools and comparative 
references, and the careful annotation leave nothing to be desired. 
The summary at the end of each chapter is particularly valuable, If 


1 A Handbook of Greek: Sculpture. By Ernest Aithur Gardner, Part II. London ; 
Macmillan & Co. 1897. 
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there can be no real knowledge of Greek history without a clear view 
of Greek art, then this handbook should be indispensable to the 
general reader. It is certainly invaluable to the special student. 

The concise account of the figures on the pediment of the Par- 
thenon, and the “as many identifications as there have been writers 
to discuss them,” might have been illustrated from the very complete 
catalogue left us by Pausanias of the paintings of Polygnotus in the 
Lesché at Delphi. In that case the “definite mythological or topo- 
graphical signification for each figure ” is fairly known, and we can 
argue from it to the customs of contemporary art. The insistence 
on the balance and symmetry of the figures in the pediment might 
have been extended to the frieze. ‘‘ Each element in the procession 
occupies a long enough portion of the field to attract and to satisfy 
the attention of a spectator who sees it between the columns as he 
walks along the building.” But also, as in the figures of Greek 
vases seen necessarily in succession, each element when seen is 
balanced to the eye by that which comes before and follows after. 
This universal principle of Greek composition is, for the most part, 
ignored in the more pictorial decorative attempts of modern art. 
A word more might have been said of the copy—‘ perhaps the 
finest of all”—of the Diadumenus of Polyclitus, found by the 
French school on Delos, a cast of which has now been placed in the 
Louvre. 

The correct restoration of the arms of the Venus de Milo—“a 
problem which, in spite of endless discussion, has hitherto found no 
final solution ”—should seem to have been solved, however unsatis- 
factorily to art critics, while Professor Gardner’s book was in the 
press. At least, historians would acceptin other matters such docu- 
mentary evidence as has just been furnished by the Marquis de 
Trogoff-Lanvaux from the journal of his father, a midshipman of 
twenty on the French squadron that had to do with the statue at 
Milo, in 1820, immediately after the discovery. This, together with 
a mass of other evidence from the naval officers engaged in the 
abduction of the Venus, seems to show conclusively, by the testimony 
at first hand of eye-witnesses—first, that the statue had both arms 
when discovered ; secondly, that the right hand was occupied in 
holding up the drapery, while the left held out an apple; and thirdly, 
that first one, and then the other arm, were broken off in the succes- 
sion of struggles among Greeks, Turks, and Frenchmen, before the 
latter succeeded in bearing away the treasure. Even then, only an 
accidental good judgment of Louis XVIII. prevented the restorers of 
the Louvre from further tampering with the work. 

The book which Mr. Gardner has given us marks all the distance 
that separates the old forcedly esthetic handling of Greek sculpture 
by a Winckelmann, on the theory of what ought to be, from the 
present critical archeology, which proves that art is best served by 
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knowing what is. ‘“'To them [Winckelmann and his associates] 
these late works were representative of Greek art simply because 
they had never seen any monuments of better period, such as we 
now may study in any museum.” 

The first part, complete in itself, of a detailed Study of Ornaments 
has been published by M. Jules Passepont as a number of the 
Bibliotheque des Arts décoratifs.' It forms a folio volume of 237 
closely printed pages, with 651 excellent engravings in the text. It 
treats exhaustively, from the point of view of decorative types, 
dolphins, scale work, skull ornaments, frets, garlands, and Greek 
wave patterns. M. Passepont is a trained and experienced orna- 
mentist and professor of design in the art schools of Saint-Etienne, 
one of the chief industrial centres of France. It is fifteen years since 
he began these studies in ornamentation, and his work has appeared 
at ‘intervals in the authoritative Revue des Arts décoratifs, whose 
director, M. Victor Champier, now stands sponsor for this completed 
portion. 

It may be said at once that the excellence of the work comes from the 
thoroughness with which ornamental design is handled in the French 
art schools. The chapter on Irets (grecques), comprising thirty-two of 
the broad pages of the book, is an example. The history of the Greek 
pattern has forty-eight illustrations, its formation thirteen, and fifty- 
two are distributed among the different kinds, from the strict Greek fret 
on a Corinthian vase of the Louvre, through frets lengthened, triangular, 
polygonal, interlaced, alternated, in- and re-voluted, doubled, rampant, 
inclined, opposed, ornamented, and in surfaces, down to Syriac and 
Mexican frets, and to frets elbowed and broken. All these are 
clearly described with the science but without the repellent technical 
apparatus of M. Bourgoin’s, Zhéorie de l’Ornementation, and made 
interesting by the constant noting of the uses to which the particular 
variety of the design has been put historically. The doubled fret, 
with its simple line, is the ornament of the painter, the damascene- 
worker, the metal engraver, and the goldsmith in cloisonné work ; 
and here are iliustrations from Attic vase painting and Chinese 
bronzes. 

The historical introductions which M. Passepont prefixes to the 
study of each type of ornament are copious, interesting, and satis- 
factory in the main. He is thoroughly acquainted with the modifi- 
cation of ornament found in historic art. An occasional criticism 
might be made where there is question of the genesis or evolution of 
the type in what is often prehistoric art. But this is a subject 
which has been less studied in France than in Germany and England 
or America. The scale ornament from a tomb in the Nile valley 
(fig. 1, p. 54) is not a “fish” but a feather pattern; and the stuff 
on the next page (fig. 5) does not imitate scale armour, but the 


1 Etude des Ornements. Par Jules Passepont. Paris: Librairie J. Rouam & Cie. 
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feather work which was used for dress and throne covers (see Pro- 
fessor Flinders Petrie, Hyyptian Decorative Art, chap. iii.). The 
antique torus (fig. 70, p. 69) is an inheritance from the Egyptian 
reed-binding, which the Persians discarded from their copies in 
favour of a reel-and-bead moulding. This is a passing note of 
M. Dieulafoy, whom M. Passepont himself laudably quotes on the 
connection of the lotus ornament with the wave pattern. 

The Little History of Art,' by M. Henri Motte, “ artiste peintre,” is 
neither thorough nor learned ; but it is clear, printed in large type 
and short paragraphs, and may serve the purpose to make the 
running reader think agreeably of all that Art has to teach him 
in History. The 100 coarse-line engravings in the text are often 
interesting from their subjects, though they seriously maltreat masters 
like Raphael. M. Motte has a happy faculty of discoursing in turn 
about the various branches of art which interest the amateur of 
design, and he has the French head for clear divisions. He illus- 
trates the flint remains of prehistoric art, which he traces back to 
the necessities of building. In reality, weaving, basket-making, 
arms, and pottery come first in the evolution of design. Egyptian 
art has five chapters—determining causes, materials, civil architec- 
ture, the temple, the tomb, painting, and sculpture; and the art of 
other countries is treated in like manner in the order of development. 
The art of Ancient Persia, which has been chiefly studied by M. 
Dieulafoy, a Frenchman, is not mentioned, and naturally its parent- 
age of Byzantine and Arab art remains unknown. But if the 
historical value of the book is slender in detail, the general outlook 
which it furnishes, with names and obvious characteristics, must be 
of use to the many who desire a quick road to general knowledge. 

A book after the archzologist’s heart is the large octavo volume 
of 440 pages, by Mr. Arthur G. Langdon, on Old Cornish Crosses.’ 
For twelve years the author has been making measured drawings of 
the ancient crosses of his native county. ‘‘ It does not seem to have 
occurred previously to any one to make rubbings of the crosses, a 
process without which it is absolutely impossible to ascertain what 
ornament exists. Frequently a stone appears to bear only a 
few unintelligible marks; but on a rubbing being taken with 
the proper materials, the ornament clearly reveals itself, and can 
be carefully sketched in on the spot. The rubbing is then ready 
to be photographed to the required scale. By adopting this system 
I am now able to present, for the first time, a complete series of the 
variously ornamented crosses in Cornwall.” 

The introductory remarks give the needful explanation of 
Christianity in Cornwall, of the earlier inscribed stones, of the 
erection and geographical distribution, the forms and symbolism of 


1 Petite Histoire del'Art. Par Henri Motte. Paris: Armand Colinet Cie. 1896. 
2 Old Cornish Crosses. By Arthur G. Langdon. ‘Truro: Joseph Pollard. 1896. 
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the crosses, with a detailed bibliography. The crosses, with their 
sites accurately determined by parishes, are classified into the 
unornamented—those in relief on upright slabs, wheel, holed, and 
Latin crosses—and the ornamented, incised, sunk, with emblems 
in relief, and with Celtic or Hiberno-Saxon ornament. Mr. J. 
Romilly Allen, who is the chief authority on this style of historic 
art, gives an article on these ornaments. A third class is made 
up of miscellaneous monuments—coped stones, early cross-slabs, 
cross-bases, and Gothic crosses. The very full index makes the 
volume of easy use for reference. 

Such a volume, requiring long research and much expense for 
printing and illustrating, evidently demands great devotedness on the 
part of the author and, probably, the material help of the subscribers, 
of whom a list is given. But its interest is far from being local, as 
we took occasion to say in noticing a much smaller work on old 
Manx Crosses some years ago. The history of England and of 
British Christianity, and the evolution of ornament in Celtic art 
receive important sidelights from these documents at first hand. 
Not the least benefit from such a work is the impulse it may give 
to careful investigation of our home antiquities. 

Mr. H. 8. Nichols sends us a copy of the “ choice edition de luxe” 
of the first volume in his Fin-de-Sitcle Library. Among other 
things which he desires should merit for the new series its title of 
“The Library of the End of the Century,” is the material fact that 
the volume is “a substantial specimen and example of craftmanship 
in the arts ancillary to the creation of a book at its extreme high 
water-mark.” This first number is the Daphnis and Chloe’ of 
Longus, the Greek romancer when classicism was expiring. It has, 
perhaps, been chosen for the sake of the designs fitted to it by a well- 
known painter of this other fin-de-siécle. There are twelve full-page 
illustrations, and twenty-nine illustrations in the text, printed in 
different colours, on expensive hand-made paper. Some of the: 
designs will be recognised from the recent Salon paintings of the 
artist, M. Raptael Collin. The text runs smoothly, the more so as: 
the translation is made from the naif French of Amyot. It has 
more interest, or, perhaps, less somnolence, than the other Greek 
romances ; and it is not more erotic than the recent French novel, 
and, unlike the latter, it is never purely physiological. Its sentiment 
is interpreted by the artist in studies of the nude which have the- 
daintiness of French rather than Greek or even Pompeian art. It 
is as’ a work of expensive French illustration, and as a handsome 
example of bookmaking, that the work should be considered. In a 
preface M. Jules Claretie explains the book’s sympathy with modern 
minds. 


1 Longus’ Daphnis and Chloe. {Illustrated with ‘Etchings by Champollion from 
designs by Raphael Collin. The Fin-de-Siécle Library. London: H.§&. Nichols. 1896. 
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JOHN BULL’S EASTERN ESTATE. 


THE man in the street is justly proud of his Eastern Empire. He 
may not know much about it, or even care to hear much. But it 
pleases him to think that the foreigner envies and admires his 
property. French, Russian, Austrian, all unite in this; and Count 
Goblet, the Belgian philosopher—a man not easily moved to enthu- 
siasm—recorded after his Indian travels that the British officials who 
bear sway there may not be amiable but are acknowledged to be just. 
All this the average Briton has heard and it has naturally given him 
pleasure; what a surprise, then, must he have experienced if he 
knew that an energetic daily newspaper had opened sympathetic 
columns to a rude correspondent who suddenly rushes in with the 
announcement that India is ruined ; and that her ruin is due to the 
fact that she is for the most part ruled by British administrators ! 

The man in the street may, however, comfort himself by reflecting 
that the Daily Chronicle, though able and energetic, is, after all and 
above all, “agin the Government ;” while Mr. Hyndman, the 
correspondent, is one of those philanthropic but extravagant 
reformers, whose maxim is rather apt to be “ down with everything.” 
After all the praises that he has heard of his Indian Civil Service, 
our friend can hardly believe that it is a dead failure and that all 
its members but two—past, present, or future—are “ hide-bound,” 
whatever that may mean. 

And then comes another man, whom we may call “‘ the man at the 
Club window,” who tells him a totally different tale. The finance 
of the Indian Empire may be in temporary straits, but that is not 
the fault of the administration ; and the natives in general are really 
very well off; barring famine, to which they have been always liable. 

Vout. 147.—No. 4. 28 
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Taxation is absurdly light; and the people, if not directly repre- 
sented, have all the other rights of British citizens. As for the 
public service, it is open to all, and natives can enter by the same 
door as Britons; all is done openly and with the best intentions ; 
study the current Blue-book.’ 

It would be presumptuous to undertake the decision of the issue 
thus raised, all the evidence at present available being more abundant 
than consistent. The goodwill and industry of the Anglo-Indian 
officials ought not to be denied; but their claim to omniscience and 
perfection—if such claim there be—is another matter. Doubtless, 
the insolvent condition of India is partly due to causes beyond their 
control ; imperial taxation is demonstrably light, though local rates 
are rising yearly; trade and the press are free ; there are universities 
and schools all over the country, and a young native who does not 
mind coming to England to be educated can become a physician or 
a barrister, or compete for the Indian Civil Service in open public 
examination at Burlington House. 

All that is perfectly true, and may be fairly entered to credit. 
Nevertheless there are facts, per contra, which go towards justifying 
“the accuser of the brethren.” Indian finance may by some stroke 
of good fortune recover its balance; such things have happened 
before. But it is hard to tax an unrepresented people. Plague, 
pestilence, and famine are just now gaining deadly victories over 
modern science ; and the introduction of ideas that have come to us 
in a long evolution of one kind may not be always useful or welcome 
‘to a society which has had another past. New wine is being poured _ 
into old bottles, and the bottles are giving signs of rupture. The 
Congress makes demands increasing in boldness year by year; the 
Bengali press is in a seditious mood; the western Presidency is said 
to be seething with disaffection. India, if not actually “ ruined,” 
is perhaps on the verge of a crisis. 

The process of occidentalisation, to which these results are ascribed, 
has been going on at least for two generations, having been begun by 
Lord William Bentinck about 1830. It was this Governor-General 
who, on March 7, 1835, issued the famous resolution in which he 
said that “‘the great object of the British Government ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and science among the natives 
of India ; and that the funds appropriated to education would be best 
employed on English education alone.” This astounding doctrine 
was promulgated with the cordial concurrence of Macaulay. But 
luckily Bentinck had other more experienced advisers, and was for 
the most part satisfied with more moderate measures. 

But we are not writing history, and must hurry on with our 
examination. The occidentalising process to which Bentinck gave 


1 Statement of Moral and Material Progress : presented pursuant to Act-of ‘Parlia- 
ment. Ordered by the House of Commons tobe printed. 1896. 
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the impulse was not pursued by his immediate successors. It is to 
the long and brilliant period of Dalhousie that we must look for the 
first and most fatal development. It was above all conspicuous in 
his celebrated “ doctrine of lapse ” and consequent annexations, Into 
the details of this question it will be best not to enter, the rather 
that the deceased statesman put a lock upon his papers, which is 
not to be opened till 1910. Suffice it to say that he annexed a 
number of native States on one ground or another; and that when 
the Bengal army revolted the year after his retirement it was, with 
the important exception of the Punjab, the rule that the most sym- 
pathy with mutiny was shown in these annexed regions. The doctrine 
will be fairly represented in the words of its originator : 

“‘T cannot,” Dalhousie wrote, ‘ conceive it possible for any one to 
dispute the policy of taking advantage of any just opportunity for 
taking possession of States, and for extending the uniform application 
of our system of government.” By just opportunity the writer meant 
the death of the native chief leaving an adopted heir in default of 
heirs of his body. This policy, which Dalhousie could not conceive 
any one disputing, was entirely obliterated by the immediately suc- 
ceeding events; one of the first of the healing measures introduced 
in the reconstruction of India, under Lord Canning, having been a 
general recognition of the right of adoption, and systematic absti- 
nence from all annexation not absolutely enforced by the results of 
war. Unhappily the other forms of occidentalising soon reappeared. 
In his recently published autobiography, Lord Roberts has some 
weighty words on this subject : 

“ After the mutiny we became more cautious and conciliatory, 
more intent on doing what would keep the chiefs satisfied... . and 
the country quiet, than on carrying out our own ideas, Gradually 
this wholesome caution is being disregarded.” He adds that depart- 
mental zeal is trenching on the traditions of the natives, their 
“‘cherished customs and privileges.” An important avowal from one 
who for many years was a member of the Supreme Council of India. 

The opposite course to that of which Lord Roberts here complains 
has never wanted support, but, as he hints, is apt to be forgotten 
in prosperous times. Instinctively pursued by early British leaders, 
it was first distinctly formulated by Sir Thomas Munro, who was 
Governor of Fort St. George from 1820 to 1827. 

This great Indian official is perhaps not so well remembered as his 
distinguished services merit. His name does not appear in the 
excellent popular Encyclopedia of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers. But 
his papers have been edited, and his life related by one of his suc- 
cessors; and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot has recorded attestations of 
his extraordinary ability and worth. “By statesmen of sixty years 
ago,” wrote Sir Alexander in 1888, ‘Munro was regarded as the 
ablest Indian official of his time.” He goes on to cite the authority 
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of the Duke of Wellington and the Right Hon. George Canning, 
“two men of very different character, by no means of one mind in 
politics, but cordially agreed in the high estimate which they formed 
of Munro. . . .. The late Lord Ellenborough, a man very unlike 
either the Duke or Canning, an unsuccessful administrator, but a 
remarkably shrewd critic, ranked Munro above all his Indian contem- 
poraries.” His memory, we are informed, is still cherished in 
Southern India. ' 

This eminent man, after serving in various capacities, civil and 
military, for above thirty years, assumed the Governorship in June 
1820, when Canning was still President of the Board of Control, by 
which cumbrous title the Minister for India was then known. Ip 
one of his first letters to the Minister, Munro thus wrote: ‘“ Our 
present system of government by excluding all natives from power, 
trust, or emolument, is much more efficacious in depressing than all 
our laws and schoolbooks can be in elevating their character. ... - 
The improvement of the character of a people and the keeping 
them in the lowest state of dependence on foreign rulers to which 
they can be reduced by conquest, are matters quite incompatible 
with each other.” 

They did not talk about evolution or ideals in those days but 
went straight to the concrete. 

Farther on, in the same letter, we read: ‘ All real military power 
must be kept in our own hands, but they (the natives) might with 
advantage . . . . be made eligible to every civil office under that of a 
member of the Government.” Here we see the old soldier coming out 7 
in a land but lately the seat of war, he would keep the army in 
British hands ; but in civil administration he would admit the native 
element everywhere. Three years later, in a minute on the state 
of the country, Munro repeated his advice : ‘‘ Our books,” he wrote, 
officially, “ our books alone will do little or nothing. To improve 
the character of a nation we must open the road to wealth and 
honour and public employment Let the people be excluded 
from all share in the government, from every high office of trust 
and emolument, and let them in every situation be considered as 
unworthy of trust, and all their knowledge and literature... . 
would not save them from becoming, in another generation or two, 
a low-minded, deceitful, and dishonest race.” 

Munro evidently did not believe in the power of education as an 
unaided panacea; and who can say that he was wrong? That the 
whole evil that he predicted did not follow does not belie his sagacity ; 
because—especially in seasons of trouble—such councils as his have 
not been entirely neglected by the British rulers of India. Hardly 
less important have been the reasonings of Munro’s friend, the 
Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, a little his junior, but Governor of 


1 Memoir. By Sir A. Arbuthrot, K.C.8.I. London. 1889: 
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Bombay at the same time that Munro held the like high post on 
the other side of India. Elphinstone’s views, says Mr. J. S. Cotton, 
were maintained by him consistently to the end of his honoured 
life, during the last five-and-twenty years of which he refused the 
Governor-Generalship, the High Commissionership of Canada, and a 
seat in the Cabinet. He had not, like Munro, the advantage of a 
military training, though he rode by Wellesley through the bloody 
and decisive day of Assai; but he excelled Munro in the extent of 
his culture and tke polish of his style. His views, be it remembered, 
were not merely those of an experienced official of great power and 
responsibility but of a high-born British patrician, deeply versed 
in all European culture. Like Munro he deplored the exclusion of 
natives from all share in the administration, but he put his criticism 
apon ground of his own. He looked not merely to the present 
and near future, but to a goal or ultimate ideal towards which, in 
his opinion, the British occupation of India should tend, e.g. - 
“Tt has always been a favourite notion of mine that our object 
ought to be to place ourselves in the same relation to the natives 
that the Tartars are in towards the Chinese, retaining the Government 
and military power, but gradually relinquishing all share in the civil 
administration—except that degree of control which is necessary to 
give the whole an impulse and direction.” And he looked for 
“‘the improvement of the natives reaching such a pitch as would 
render it impossible for us to retain the Government 

time of separation must come; and it is for our interest to have a 
separation from a civilised people rather than a violent rupture with 
a barbarous people in which it is possible that all our commerce must 
perish.” 

Here is no pessimism, no sentiment; nor is the better part of 
European moral standards rejected. But that policy is clearly and 
‘simply laid down by which the struggling founders of British power 
in the East were always guided. It was for the honour and interest 
of our nation that the people of India should be taught, under 
European impulse and control, to carry out their highest capacities. 
The modern policy is not, indeed, altogether inconsistent with such a 
standard. The suppression of widow-burning and other inhuman 
practices, the foundation of colleges and universities, the substitution 
of a rational penal code for the pedantic absurdities of the Law of 
Islam—all these were, no doubt, duties for a civilised power. On 
the other hand, however, there have been matters of indifference in 
which Orientals have their own ideas; and what Lord Roberts has 
‘described as ‘“ cherished customs,” in regard to which tolerance and 
‘even sympathy may be shown not only safely, but with propriety 
‘and prudence. Thus Bentinck endeavoured to direct and control 
‘affairs in Oude and the Deccan, and those efforts ought to have been 
continued more patiently by his successors. The Nizam’s administra- 
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tion has at length been purged of its worst elements, and the same 
thing might have been—perhaps—effected in Oude. If the king’s 
deposition was unavoidable the change might have been mild and 
gradual, and the Oude revenues might—as Henry Lawrence 
urged—have been left untouched for the use of the Province. 
Most of all ought this modified treatment to be adopted in regard 
to the employment of natives in the higher branches of administration 
under the British Government. So far back as 1835 Bentinck had 
‘* determined to throw open the door of distinction to the natives and 
to grant them a full participation in all the honours and emoluments 
of the State.” And this noble avowal was finally indorsed, after 
the storm and stress of 1857, by the proclamation on the introduction 
of direct government in November 1858. The royal announcement 
remained inoperative for another long lapse of years, but in 1870 
an Act of Parliament was passed for the purpose of giving it effect. 

Thus, in the course of half a century, the policy recommended by 
Munro and Elphinstone appeared to have arrived at the stage of 
practice. The qualified native was at last within sight of a system 
whereby he might serve his country as something more than an 
inspector of police or a county court judge. Act 33 Vict. c. 3 
provided that the authorities in India might appoint any native to 
any Office, place, or employment, subject to rules to be approved by 
the Home Government. In announcing this new law, the Duke of 
Argyll, then Secretary of State, spoke of the principle of careful and 
cautious selection, adding that ‘‘a more free employment of natives 
in the Uncovenanted Service and promotion according to tried ability ” 
would be ‘“‘ a competitive examination of the best kind.” In thus 
showing a preference for selection and promotion of men whose 
ability and deserts had been proved by previous good service, the 
Home Government struck, and struck true, the note originally 
sounded by Munro. “It is certain,” writes Sir A. Arbuthnot, 
“that Munro would have regarded the admission of natives into the 
Covenanted Service by means of competitive examination as a 
measure of very doubtful expediency.” 

But the new legislation could not take effect until rules had been 
framed and sent out ; and this took six years more. Up to 1882 
no more than twenty-nine appointments had been made under the 
Act ; and then the rules were suspended, in view to reconsideration. 
Since that date the Act has been in abeyance; and no Hindu, 
Muslim, or Parsi can obtain any of the posts reserved for civilians 
unless he have entered the civil staff-corps recruited from young 
men educated in the British Islands and selected. at Burlington 
House. To put his son into that position, an Indian father must. 
make up his mind to maintain him after he has grown up and, in 
all probability, become a married man. He must then send him 
over the sea to a strange country and an uncongenial climate, where 
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the young man must pass at least three years away from family and 
friends, and from the home of his kindred and the temples of his 
faith. 

The admission of natives to posts of usefulness and dignity, under 
the direct control of British governors, was thus once more either 
negatived or reduced to its most embarrassing conditions. A few 
young men might, at considerable sacrifice, obtain entrance into a 
body where, after all, they would be regarded as outsiders, and given 
the less desirable occupations. But, for the deserving revenue officer 
or the distinguished judge, there was no opening beyond the infini- 
tesimal chance of a seat on the bench of one of the Presidency. High 
Courts. One-fifth of the preferment in four courts was all the 
share of the good things of the service, and what was that among so 
many ? 

In the states ruled by native chiefs, naturally, the proportions were 
reversed. <A few native states might, for various reasons, appoint a 
foreigner to some special duty, even as is done in China or in Turkey ; 
but the career in general was, and is, open to the talent of the State. 
That form of administration, however, has not been viewed with a 
friendly eye by the occidentalising purists. Immediately after the 
Mutiny, indeed, their misgivings had been hushed; the local 
administrators were in a subdued and sober frame, and prepared to 
receive the generous inspiration of the Crown, and to adopt as their 
own the clemency of the first Viceroy. The proclamation which 
formed the inaugural charter of the new India is always understood 
to have received the direct impress of the Royal mind and hand; 
and, in the spirit of that weighty declaration, Canning issued letters 
patent conferring on each feudatory chief the full right of adopting 
an heir on the failure of male issue. This was soon perceived to 
entail a further immunity, not to be lightly regarded by reason of 
not being definitely expressed. Instead of taking every opportunity 
of annexation, and visiting the subjects of an incompetent chief with 
confiscation of their nationality, care was henceforth to be taken to 
conserve the native dynasty. Ifa chief proved incorrigibly weak or 
wicked, the remedy was to replace him by a member of the same 
family who would be more capable or more amenable to good advice. 
These unwritten laws have been repeatedly enforced, and have 
become, by use and by prescription of time, a part of the constitution. 
In a similar spirit, power and privilege have been formally conceded 
to some of the great native landholders; and the state of Mysore 
has been cleared of European officials, and handed over to its 
ancestral dynasty. 

It was not to be expected that the impulse of 1858 should always 
continue, or that such a policy as it led to should not incur protest 
from the leaders of the Dalhousie school. Prominent among all was 
Sir John Lawrence, the man whose tenacious energy had done so 
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much for the suppression of the great revolt. Earnestly convinced 
of the worthlessness of all Oriental standards, he continually expressed 
his ideas of Anglo-Indian obligation with the vigour of his strong 
and beneficent nature. Adopting fully the maxims of the great 
administrator to whom he had owed his political training, he enhanced 
upon Dalhousie’s principles with the zeal of a fervent disciple. When 
it came to his turn to be Viceroy, he made a strenuous effort to carry 
out the notion of unlimited British tuition, of which he gave a 
memorable instance in his attempts to curtail what he considered the 
dangerous privileges of the Oude Talukdars. But his most remark- 
able action was one that arose out of the proposed retrocession of 
Mysore. This most commendable measure was preceded by many 
years of discussion, during one of which Lawrence, as Viceroy, issued 
a circular to certain selected officers inviting an expression of opinion 
as to the relative merits of British and native rule.' The officers 
addressed unanimously hastened to assure his Excellency that British 
rule was superior to native rule, in that it was marked by higher 
aims, sounder principies, stricter methods, and far more solid 
achievements. This was the lion painted by the man—or, rather, 
the man by himself—and, doubtless, from the point of view of the 
European official, was the strict truth. But it was not an answer to 
the Viceroy’s rather leading question, which was: “ Are not the people 
happier under our rule, sua si bona nérint?” Indeed, Lawrence’s 
bias could have been no secret to the experienced men to whom that 
inquiry was addressed, even had the question been put in more 
colourless terms; and it is rather to the credit of those officials if 
they did not give more direct or enthusiastic answers.’ 

It is not a little remarkable that a very few months before 
Lawrence obtained from his subordinates this qualified approval of 
the administration in which he and they were alike engaged, he 
should have been engaged in penning an apology for one of the most 
ghastly of preventable failures. In 1866 the crops in Orissa had 
fallen short, and the Government of Bengal had received warning 
that without help the people would be exposed to starvation. As it 
is mildly expressed by a writer always disposed to the side of 
authority, that Government “took no precautionary measures, and 
continued indifferent until the visitation arrived, and it was too late 
in the season to send succour by sea. The calamity was mitigated 
by the exertions of Lord Harris, the governor of Madras, but the 
number of victims was moderately estimated at three-quarters of a 
million.”* The reason why the civilians of Calcutta allowed this 


ow Report to Parliament in House of Commons, Paper No. 108 of February 25, 


* No European could know the natives better than John Lawrence or more earnestly 
desire to do them good. But it was his recorded maxim that “the measure of our 
duty was not their conscience but ours.” The very germ of all intolerance. 

% Marsham’s History of India. 
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mass of misery to take place at their own doors, only mitigated by 
the exertions of a man in no way responsible, save to his own heart 
and to the traditions of his family, was simple. The Lieutenant- 
Governor sought the advice of all around him A mercantile firm 
undertook to pour grain at once into the afflicted districts; but the 
Board of Revenue objected to “interference with the laws of 
political economy.” In reporting on this sad business the Viceroy 
blamed the Bengal Government for too much confidence in its 
European subordinates; but it formed a strange comment on the 
sua si bona nérint optimism of the circular which he might have 
written with the same pen. The Bengal civilians may have under- 
stood the laws of political economy : they certainly lacked intelligent 
sympathy with their Orissa subjects. 

The source of this blindness, so often shown by the industrious 
and well-intentioned foreigners at whose disposal lie the lives and 
fortunes of three hundred millions of persons in India, is not hard to 
find. The people are almost all dependent on the land for a living, 
they have hopelessness in their blood, and they are mostly in debt. 
In good times their earnings may average threepence a day, in bad 
times they must go to relief works or die on their own dunghills. 
Doubtless, this pauper population has advantages which were not 
enjoyed by that of the same regions a century ago. Peace is kept, 
epidemics are stamped out, the public revenue does not press upon 
the very poor, and is collected with a minimum of oppressiveness. 
To ignore such gains is to weaken the cause of reform. But they 
have their shadows. The easy diffusion of commodities which 
reduces the scarcity in the more afflicted tracts, causes dearth in the 
districts which would otherwise escape; the cessation of war, the 
control of pestilence, the spread of good farming, remove checks on 
the natural increase of population : in parts of Bengal and Bihar it 
may be almost said that every clod supports its own clodhopper. 
The census of 1891 is said to have doubled the enumeration of sixty 
years before. If India is not precisely ruined, the critics have, at 
least, ground for sounding a loud alarm. 

The candid reader, by the time he has got through the evidence, 
will probably have come to the opinion that the truth lies rather in 
the synthesis of these opposite views than in the rejection of either. 
The probable danger of extremes is not usually to be avoided by 
taking a middle course. Both sides may be true; and the solution 
may lie in their recognition and not in their denial. Grounds for 
this suggestion are not wanting in the last decennial report issued 
by the India Office and already cited in these pages, In that bulky 
document we shall find abundant proofs of “moral and material 
progress ;” with statistical statements of gains in commerce, educa- 
tion, finance, and general administration. From the very same 
source we may gather unequivocal evidence of evils not to be cured 
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by percentages, averages, or university records ; neither by the free- 
dom of the Bombay Custom House nor by all the tonnage in the 
Hooghly. Beyond doubt, up to the end of 1894, and taking the 
vast dependency as a whole, British India was doing well : but even 
then there was another aspect. In time of trouble and trial—such 
as the present dearth—vast regions are filled by a pauper population 
without reserved resources. ‘ In tracts between Patna and Lucknow, 
in the south and west of the Jumna valley, in the Deccan, and 
along part of the west coast, the pressure of population on the arable 
land and the frequent recurrence of unfavourable seasons keep a 
considerable proportion of the agricultural classes within measurable 
distance of sufficiency To put the case in another way, in 
the over-populated tracts there is a stratum of the community” 
(elsewhere reckoned at nine-tenths), “‘ which habitually falls below 
its ordinary standard of living during a few months of every year” 
(p. 433). The total number of persons there indicated cannot, in 
any case, be less than fifty millions, most of whom—by the admission 
of the India Office—have only enough to eat for a part of the 
twelvemonth, in good seasons. In time of famine they are thrown 
upon the resources of the tax-payer; and what those resources may 
be we may learn from the same authority. The Indian revenues 
show a constant advance, sometimes slow and often brisk and sudden. 
Thus, in 1878, an addition of a million and a half was raised with 
the avowed purpose of forming a “‘ Famine Insurance Fund ”—which, 
by the way, was swallowed up in the year following—and the limits 
of taxation were believed to have been reached. Yet the demand 
is still increasing almost every year. ‘ Any form of direct taxation 
in India . . . . is obnoxious to objections of some sort or other. 

. It is not surprising to find that a non-agricultural impost: 
heiags but little to the public treasury.”' On a general view, it 
certainly seems as if there were something in the primitive con- 
ditions of the Indian communities which calls for peculiar caution. 
Honour and humanity—yes; but a regard for local peculiarities 
and a generous confidence in local talent and virtue also. A 
synthesis that has not been overlooked by some of the greater Anglo- 
Indians, but which has been sometimes forgotten in the hurry of 
energetic administration and the piping times of peace. 


H. G. KeEene. 


1 Pp. 268-269. Besides direct Imperial taxes nearly ten millions are raised in loca} 
rates. 





THE PROSPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


THE practical conclusion of a treaty between Britain and the United 
States of America for the formation of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration which should have referred to it, for settlement, all 
questions and differences arising between these two countries, is a 
fitting time to consider the question of International Arbitration 
generally, its nature, its history, its application, its efficacy, and its 
probable adoption by the family of nations in the future. 

The question does not, of course, come upon us wholly unexpectedly 
at present, for the stirring events of the past year have, by reason of 
the great dangers thereby engendered, convinced all thoughtful 
people in our midst that the safety and integrity of our great Empire 
demand the encouragement of all methods of settlement of disputes 
with other Powers or States which will most conduce to peace, 
permanence, and efficacy. These considerations have naturally 
directed attention to the claims of arbitration, and it is here sought 
to show that, of all those methods of settlement of international dis- 
putes at present employed, arbitration, both in its nature and from 
its history, is the most efficacious, and is growing in the favour of the 
nations as being that system most consonant with those higher prin- 
ciples of morality and humanity which are acquiring an importance 
and ever increasing influence in the relations existing between States 
only less than in those arising between individuals in our midst. 

Let us consider, for the sake of better inquiry, the different 
methods of settlement recognised and employed at the present time, 
for it seems that thereby we may be enabled to arrive at a more 
definite conclusion—at any rate we shall have all the facts of the case 
before us. 

The first, as it is the oldest method, is War. We do not say that 
this is the most natural on that account, or although it is that 
which is and ever has been most readily resorted to by nations in 
every stage of development. Still less, however, do we believe in that 
chimerical state of Nature so dear to the minds and the imaginations 
of philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. We hold, 
in short, that man by nature is a peaceable animal, and that circum- 
stances alone have hitherto rendered him aggressive. As he rises in 
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intelligence and cultivation, obeying in that way a law of his nature, 
he becomes more and more inclined to peaceful pursuits and methods. 
He grows in sympathy for instead of animosity towards his fellow- 
men, and this increased humanity creates a proportionate distaste for 
if not absolute repugnance to those ruder modes of dealing in times 
past. It may be argued that selfish feelings prompt this greater 
desire for peace—fear of the loss of life, of property, or both, or fear 
of pain. But then it may be contended that if man seeks by the 
furtherance of peace to preserve his life and property he must be 
prompted to this by both his nature and experience, which show him 
that by such means he can preserve his own as effectually as by the 
method of force. And if this is the conclusion to which greater 
enlightenment tends, and is led by experience, surely we are justified 
in assuming that, in face of the fact that the human race in every 
way shows a marked improvement, man, in seeking peace, is but 
fulfilling his real nature, is realising, or seeking to realise, his real 
self. This is our general philosophical argument. Let us now look 
at the question more practically. 

War is at once the oldest and the most drastic mode of settling 
disputes. As it is drastic so it has often been effectual. But the 
efficacy has not, as a rule, been due to the fact that Justice had 
prevailed, but rather from the terrible exhaustion which this method 
entails on the parties. Yet how often has the point in dispute 
rankled long after force had settled the question, aggravated a 
thousandfold by memories of injustice, humiliation and defeat. And 
not least among the evils of war as a method of settlement is the 
great severity of its effects, both at the time and for long after upon 
vast masses of people either innocent or ignorant of the causes of 
dispute. Even at the present day France still suffers from the 
fearful drain upon her manhood which the ambition of Napoleon 
entailed. But it is surely unnecessary to say anything further 
against a system which the spirit of the Age condemns. We have 
indeed only said so much for the sake of sequence rather than of 
argument. 

The next mode of settlement is that of Voluntary Agreement. This 
method, however, from its very nature is only applicable to minor 
questions, which are not of such importance as to give rise to 
obstacles of the nature of national pride, prejudice or interest, at 
which point agreement usually ceases. Arbitration is a later and 
more advanced form of agreement, when these hitherto generally 
insuperable barriers have been got over. 

Mediation is the next mode in practice. It has, however, inherent 
disadvantages. It possesses no binding sanctions. Whether the 
mediation is voluntary or solicited, a nation is under no real obligation 
to abide by the issue; for indeed there can hardly be said to be an 
“issue” in such cases, The aim of mediation is not to give a 
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- finding upon a definite question, but to discover possible grounds of 
agreement, which may or may not be accepted by the contending 
parties. It is a method of conciliation, but not of determination. 
The parties are not called upon to surrender their rights and put the 
question outside their own judgments. There still remains room for 
the fall influence of national pride and interest, and so long as that 
is the case we can never look for great results. Although the 
question of the settlement of international disputes does not, in 
general, admit of the application of all the principles which govern 
civil judicial administration, yet it is on exactly the same footing as 
regards the necessity for the surrender of the rights and judgment 
of the parties to an impartial judge. The influence of national con- 
siderations and circumstances, however, it must be confessed, renders 
it somewhat difficult to obtain a wholly unbiassed and impartial 
judge, or court of judges, in international disputes. This has 
certainly been a difficulty in the past, but one which, in view of the 
growing tendencies of the age in this direction towards humanity and 
liberality, should and will become less obtrusive and insuperable. 

Congress or Conference is subject to still greater disadvantages 
than mediation. Like the latter it possesses no binding authority, 
nor are any of the parties called upon to relinquish their rights. 
There is no finding upon the point or points at issue. As with 
mediation so with conference, the object is to discover possible 
grounds of agreement. But there is nothing to compel the parties 
to accept the grounds discovered by the congress, and the right and 
determination to judge for themselves in the last resort is still 
reserved. Moreover, there are no possible circumstances in which 
greater scope can be afforded for the action and display of every 
peculiar national feeling—jealousy, selfishness, pride—which can 
tend to obstruct or render impossible an amicable settlement. The 
Congress of Vienna was dominated by an overwhelming concern for 
individual interest on the part of each of the representatives; and 
the same drawbacks were manifest in the later, although more 
satisfactory, Berlin Congress. 

The last and latest mode of settling international disputes is that 
of Arbitration. This method is much older in theory than in practice. 
In the latter form it is essentially modern, and from the immense and 
ever-increasing complexity of national and international relations and 
interests, it may be questioned whether there has been as yet time 
to form more than a hypothetical estimate as regards its probable 
course and influence. But it is here sought to show that, during the 
comparatively short time arbitration has been employed, the nature 
of the cases it has been brought in to decide upon has been 
increasingly important as regards both the issues and the interests 
involved. 

If we glance at the history of this system we shall find that long 
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before it had been adopted in practice, arbitration had been dis- 
cussed, more or less, in its philosophic aspects by theoretical jurists. 
Puffendorf, Bynkershoek, Grotius, Barbeyrac and Vattel, had all 
dealt with the question, but for the most part as a purely speculative 
one. Nor do their speculations amount to very much in the end. 
Theory and practice have, in all ages, been rather antagonistic 
than allied. The conclusions of these jurists amount pretty much 
to what Vattel says, writing in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century: “ Arbitration is a very reasonable mode, and one that is 
perfectly conformable to the law of Nature, for the decision of every 
dispute which does not directly interest the safety of a nation.” 

No one will question this statement. But it may be shown that 
the degree in which subjects submitted to arbitration affect the 
interests of a country is ever becoming greater; and also that 
questions directly affecting the safety of a nation are being seen to 
be fewer and fewer, the more we can free our minds from the 
thraldom of national circumstances and peculiarities—pride, pre- 
judice, selfishness, and interest. 

Till about 1820, except for the speculations of jurists, arbitration 
found little or no favour in practice, Nor, indeed, were the principles 
then prevailing in international society such as to render its applica- 
tion possible with any reasonable prospect of success. Instances, 
however, of arbitration of a sort do not appear to have been wholly 
wanting. Vattel cites the Swiss as having, in all their alliances 
among themselves, “... . and even in those with neighbouring 
Powers,” agreed beforehand on the manner in which their disputes 
were to be submitted to arbitrators, in case they could not adjust 
them in an amicable manner. ‘“ This wise precaution,” he remarks, 
“has not a little contributed to maintain the Helvetic Republic in 
that flourishing state which secures her liberty and renders her 
respectable throughout Europe.” 

The text-books on International Law belonging to the earlier 
part of the century either make no remark upon arbitration or pass 
the question over in a casual manner, as if apparently one of no 
practical importance. Wheaton, writing in 1836, makes no mention 
of it, and has only a short paragraph on mediation. This is all 
changed, however, in the recent edition, edited by Mr. Boyd (1889), 
where it is said, inter alia, “several serious disputes have of late 
years been settled by the peaceful method of an appeal to arbitration.” 

Another authority, Wildman, writing so recently as 1849, gives 
only a couple of paragraphs to arbitration, and dominated by the 
true spirit of “a tooth for a tooth,” devotes the remaining twelve 
pages of the chapter to reprisals/ In no cases, so far as we can 
find, do the earlier authorities give instances of arbitration in 
practice. 

Britain and the United States, as they have always been foremost 
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in the cause of humanity, have led the way in the practice of settle- 
ment of disputes by this pacific method. Out of about sixty instances 
of arbitration during this century, Britain has been a party to some 
twenty, and the United States of America to about thirty. Most of 
these may be said to have been effective, although comparatively few 
involved any momentous issues. Yet they are all significant, for 
questions much more trifling had, in previous centuries, given rise to 
many bloody wars. In past times international disputes have always 
been blended with an admixture of prejudice sufficient, in many cases 
wholly, and in most cases largely, to distort the questions at issue, 
to blind men to their true aspect and relative importance, and to 
fatally warp their judgments. The war of the Spanish Succession, 
for instance, proceeded upon an altogether inaccurate calculation, 
founded mainly on prejudice, as to the probable effects upon ostensibly 
the peace of Europe, but in reality on the interests and influence 
of the States which accordingly allied themselves to prevent what 
they thought would unduly aggrandise France at their expense. 
All their efforts were unavailing, and a French prince occupied the 
Spanish throne without the interests of the other parties very mani- 
festly or permanently suffering. Even in our own times we have 
wasted our blood and treasure to no purpose in vain efforts to keep 
Russia away from the Mediterranean, to check a development from 
within outwards as natural as it was irresistible, In our endeavours 
to avert possible dangers to our Empire and our interests we have 
fostered and aided a Mohammedan Power which has been like a 
malignant growth in the European social system, and has done more 
damage to the cause of Humanity, and has outraged Society in a 
studied manner which certainly Russia’s past conduct has given us 
no reason to expect. The question at the present moment is in 
exactly the same position in which it was then; yet we find our- 
selves now arrayed, involuntarily and naturally as it seems, on the 
side of Russia, which has in the meantime gained almost all we 
sought to keep from her at such enormous sacrifices both for ourselves 
and for posterity. 

The most important cases of arbitration have been between 
Britain and the United States. We may glance at a few in order 
to see the increasing importance of the questions submitted, and how, 
despite the peculiarly national feelings aroused, which might at any 
other time have sufficed to render a pacific settlement impossible, 
enlightened public opinion and judgment and more elevated popular 
principles have enabled the parties to distinguish between truly vital 
and really secondary points. The difficulty always has been and 
always will be, although with decreasing intensity, to discriminate 
between those essential issues which truly and directly concern a 
nation’s safety and a nation’s honour and those which are not so 
essential. The more we can eliminate or overcome, by increased and 
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more widely diffused educa’ion and intercourse, national prejudice, 
voluntary or involuntary, the easier will it be found to arrive at 
pacific conclusions, and the greater facility will we acquire in discri- 
minating between those truly vital concerns which no nation can, 
with honour, submit to the consideration and judgment of third 
parties, and those which can well be submitted without any dero- 
gation. It will, we venture to think, be found that the former 
decrease and the latter increase in inverse proportion. The first 
important case was one which was decided in 1822. It related to a 
dispute between Britain and the United States regarding the indem- 
nity for the value of the slaves carried by the British forces from the 
States during the war of 1812-14, The question was referred, under 
Article I. of the Treaty of Ghent, to the arbitration of the King of 
Prussia. The conclusion was adverse to Britain, and was based upon 
the belief, very prevalent on the Continent, in the inexhaustibility of 
both Britain’s patience and resources. She acquiesced, however, in 
the judgment and stood by the conclusiors. 

In 1831 Britain and America referred a dispute concerning the 
north-eastern boundary between the territories of the two countries 
to the King of the Netherlands. The conclusion was unsatisfactory 
to both parties, particularly to Britain, who felt herself wholly unable 
to acquiesce honourably and was prepared to resist. The matter 
was deferred until 1843, when another finding, réther more satis- 
factory, was come to; though still to Britain’s disadvantage. The 
question, however, was settled, and the feelings aroused were in time 
allayed ; and experience has shown that our real interests have been, 
little, if at all, affected. 

We hear little of arbitration in practice from 1843 until the year 
1856. But the nations seem not to have been wholly indifferent to 
it or blind to its advantages. This fact is evidenced by the feeling 
expressed in the 23rd protocol of the Treaty of Paris. It is there 
stated: “‘ The Earl of Clarendon states that the calamities of war are 
still too present to every mind not to make it desirable to seek out 
every expedient calculated to prevent their return ; that a stipulation 
has been inserted in Article VII. of the Treaty of Peace recom- 
mending that, in case of difference between the Porte and the other 
signing Powers, recourse should be had to the mediation of a friendly 
State before resorting to force The first Plenipotentiary of 
Great Britain conceives that this happy innovation might receive a 
more general application, and thus become a barrier against confliets 
which frequently break forth because it is not always possible to 
enter into explanations and to come to an understanding.” 

It will be observed that it was Britain who, through her repre- 
sentative, raised her voice in favour of a more extended application 
of those principles which she had already practised as well as, before 
that occasion, preached. But the Contracting Powers found it not so 
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easy a task to imitate her; and the humane sentiments contained in 
‘the protocol proved unequal to the strain of the feelings engendered 
‘by the causes which shortly after led to the Russo-Turkish, and the 
Franco-German Wars. 

The great question of the Alabama claims was, at the time 
it arose, the most important instance of arbitration that had yet 
occurred. This matter was settled, along with several other dis- 
puted points, notably the question of the San Juan Boundary, under 
the terms of the Treaty of Washington, 1871. By that treaty 
no less than five long-standing causes of disagreement between 
Britain and the United States were referred to different tribunals of 
‘arbitration and settled peaceably and amicably. The most important 
-of these, however, both on account of its interest and the strong 
national feelings aroused by it, was the case of the claim made by 
the United States for indemnity, to an enormous and unreasonable 
amount, for the damage, direct snd indirect, resulting from this 
country permitting the Alabama to leave our shores. The 
pertinacity and hostile spirit with which the latter country urged 
her monstrous claims were calculated to arouse British public 
feeling to a pitch such as to render the prospect of a calif and 
reasonable solution of the ‘difficulty remote. Every one, however, 
is familiar with the circumstances. No one will question Britain’s 
undoubted right to beat down the American claims to a reasonable 
form, and any one who understands the feelings and circumstances 
of that time will appreciate the effort it must have cost this country, 
and her consistent liberal-mindedness, in consenting to the submission 
‘in the first place, and to the finding in the second. The decision 
‘was, as usual, adverse to Britain, but the sum awarded against her 
was paid with a promptness and good feeling which strikingly con- 
‘trasts with the tardiness displayed by America in discharging her 
obligations to this country under the decision in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration, almost the only, but a notable, instance of an arbitral 
decision favourable to Britain. 

The finding of the Halifax Commission upon the matter of the 
Newfoundland Fisheries was, like the Alabama and _ previous 
‘questions, against this country. 

The issue of the Venezuelan Arbitration remains yet to be seen. 
‘The question possesses a peculiar interest and an importance certainly 
wholly disproportionate to its intrinsic merits. The circumstances 
under which it arose, and which have accompanied it, have all con- 
tributed to rouse public feeling, and to blind public opinion to the 
real importance of the matters in dispute. National pride and 
national obstinacy have been excited; and it is much to the credit 
of our statesmen that, in the face of all that has happened, they have 
‘possessed sufficient calmness and prudence to bring matters to the 
condition in which they now stand. 

VoL. 147.—No. 4. 206 
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The cases we have mentioned will suffice as concrete instances of 
the working of the principles of arbitration. There have been 
several others, but unimportant for the most part. Those we have 
mentioned are suflicient to show that, in the words of Lord Chief- 
Justice Russell, ‘‘ over a large area international differences may be 
honourably, practically, and usefully settled by peaceful arbitrament.” 

It will be noted how largely Britain and America bulk in the 
cases submitted to arbitration. Yet it is only right and natural that 
those two naturally-allied peoples, who have always championed the 
cause of liberty, humanity, and progress, should endeavour to set to 
the world an example of moderation, and should put their declared 
principles into practice. Human nature, of course, will at times 
prevail, and relations wil] quarrel bitterly; but in the end blood 
must and does prove thicker than water. The cause of Humanity is 
peace; and we think there are few who, looking at the question 
calmly and reasonably, will deny that arbitration, in its very nature, 
most conduces to this end. Experience, too, has shown that it is a 
perfectly practicable theory. Vattel has said, in philosophic language, 
that nations have a threefold duty—to themselves, to other nations, 
and to society—“ to forget themselves with respect to interests that 
are not essential . . . . for the greater benefit of human society ;” 
and we have already touched upon the nature of these essential 
interests. ; 

We shall now briefly examine the limits of arbitration; but it 
must not be taken as any defect in the theory that limitations exist 
and are acknowledged. ‘The ideal and the real are widely different 
in all relations of life, and those arising between States are no™ 
exceptions. Human capacity and human nature are infinitely finite, 
and condition all theories of life and conduct. 

The objection that arbitration is only applicable to secondary 
questions formerly possessed much more force. It is now coming to 
be seen that it is not only secondary questions that do not directly 
concern the safety and interest of a State, but that there are many 
questions of primary importance, in themselves, to the world in 
general which are quite capable of solution and amicable settlement: 
without to any extent, if at all, directly concerning the interests of 
the State, or, at least, hazarding its safety. A wholly erroneous 
conception of national interests has led to the politics of Europe for 
the last fifty years being dominated by a timidity and a jealousy 
which has now found its highest expression in connection with the 
Turkish problem and, we might almost add, the Cretan difficulty. 

It is also sometimes urged that, as arbitration is at present con- 
ducted, there is a difficulty, if not an impossibility, of obtaining an 
equitable settlement. So long as international jealousy and distrust 
continue, this must always, it is true, constitute a drawback to the 
system. But this shortcoming is one which is counterbalanced, 
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at least, by several facts. It is the voluntary act of the parties 
which creates the jurisdiction of the court of arbitration, and they 
are presumed to have satisfied themselves of both the fitness of 
the question for arbitration and the capacity of the arbitrators 
selected. 

Again, it is recognised by all international authority and usage 
that a nation is not bound to adhere to an inequitable judgment. 
If the arbitral tribunal should exceed its powers as laid down in the 
articles of agreement, if its decision is manifestly unjust, or prejudiced 
unreasonably, or due to corruption; if the terms of the award are 
equivocal, or are contrary to recognised principles and rules of Inter- 
national Law—in all these circumstances a State is entitled to 
repudiate the finding of the court. Bluntschli goes so far as to say 
that nothing can be imposed by an arbitral tribunal which the parties 
themselves cannot stipulate in a treaty. Vattel remarks that “ there 
is no reason to apprehend that by allowing the parties a liberty of 
refusing to submit to a manifestly unjust and unreasonable sentence 
we should render arbitration useless.” 

The articles of the treaty of arbitration require to be drawn with 
the greatest care and clearness, for, to quote Vattel once more,. 
“These constitute the whole of what is submitted to the decision of 
the arbitrators, and it is upon these points alone that the parties 
promise to abide by the decision of the arbitrators.” 

It is certainly the case that the absence of anything like a per- 
manent court of international arbitration with a continuous juris- 
diction weakens greatly the sanctions attaching to an arbitral 
decision. But it is equally certain that arbitration is not yet so 
established in favour and practice as to render the formation of such 
a court possible or even advisable. Though international relations 
bear, in many respects, a strong analogy to civil relations, yet the 
analogy does not hold when we come to deal with the administration 
of justice as between nation and nation. We find ourselves face to 
face with elements that are not present in the former instance. The 
characters and prejudices of nations are far more decided, far more 
intense, and far more irreconcilable than those of individuals; and 
the theory of State independence combined with national jealousy 
and distrust is a formidable obstacle. 

For all this, the sanctions attaching to an arbitral decision have 
yet great authority. A nation which has voluntarily agreed to 
submit a question, and has chosen a court, directly or indirectly, 
incurs a risk so great in repudiating the judgment that few care to 
incur it. There is a code of international morality, unwritten yet 
understood, which compels a nation to fulfil her pledges and obliga- 
tions ; and, unless a State is strongly and sincerely convinced that 
the decision has exceeded any of those limits we have mentioned, she 
will hesitate, in these days, to incur international reprobation and 
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possible war. War is an evil which is nowadays dreaded by even 
the greatest military Powers, and there are few nations which would 
not sacrifice much to avoid it, and this growing feeling is tending 
more and more to widen the sphere and application of this method 
of settlement. 

Yet, however advisable in principle and satisfactory in practice 
arbitration may be, however it may commend itself to reason, we 
cannot be blind to the fact that there are elements in human nature 
and Society which, combined, may render arbitration at times alto- 
gether out of place; and this will be the case so long as our human 
nature continues as it is at present constituted. Rights or liberties 
may be threatened, without which no nation could continue to exist 
with honour amongst other nations or with self-respect to itself. The 
difficulty is certainly to determine whether the threatening is actual 
and the consequences certain. If a nation has fally satisfied itself 
on that head, however, then war is the means by which alone she 
can perform her primary duty to herself. But as in all grave crises 
safety can only be attained with much sacrifice and suffering, so she 
must be prepared to undergo severe and bitter trials. Yet, better 
that than loss of self-respect! Or it may be that all attempts at 
agreement, conference, accommodation, or arbitration may have failed. 
Then war again remains the last and only alternative for maintaining 
a nation’s rights and liberties, and compelling the acquiescence of a 
recalcitrant party. But it ought only to be absolutely the last alter- 
native. ‘ War,” says Phillimore, “is the terrible litigation of States, 
and it is the duty of every State to exhaust every legal means of 
redress before proceeding to war.” It may be, and often is, argued ~ 
that Britain’s peculiar circumstances, her independent insular posi- 
tion, and her world-wide Imperial interests, render it of particular 
moment to her to further peaceful methods of settlement even at 
much sacrifice. To that, however, it may be argued that Britain’s 
success, or rather want of success, in the majority of arbitrations in 
which she has engaged, has not been such as to encourage her to 
proceed. We see how important a part this country has played in 
this direction, and no one can fail to notice that she has seldom come 
off successful in the final judgments. There is certainly a reason 
for this in the frailty of human nature. Britain’s wealth, industry, 
energy, and pride render her in international courts what a wealthy 
corporation is in civil courts. She is, in other words, an “ unpopular 
litigant,’ one against whom both judges and juries have little 
compunction in assessing large damages, even at the expense of an 
impartial administration of justice. 

Lord Palmerston seems to have fully perceived this, and, writing 
in 1848, remarked: ‘‘ There is no country which, from its political 
and commercial circumstances, from its maritime interests, and from 
its colonial possessions, excites more anxious and jealous feelings in 
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different quarters than Britain does; and there is no country that 
would find it more difficult to obtain really disinterested and impar- 
tial arbitrators.” 

Experience has fully borne out Lord Palmerston’s view. For all 
this, Britain promotes in every way, to her credit, although we con- 
ceive it is her duty, the cause of peace, and every movement tending 
to that end. The sceptical will say that it is self-interest which 
prompts her to do so. It may be so, for self-interest prompts the 
action of every individual and every nation alike. If it is, it is 
self-interest of a high order—a moral self-interest. For Britain’s 
self-interest, though it would be fatuous to assert that it possesses 
none of the lower selfish elements, is yet mainly interest in and 
concern for the welfare of over 400,000,000 of human beings of 
every nationality, of every colour, and of every creed. Such a. 
fearful responsibility may well induce a caution, a prudence, and a 
spirit of concession, perhaps, less meritorious as certainly less neces- 
sary in other and easier circumstances. Britain’s interests, being 
literally world-wide, are indeed those of Humanity, and the cause of 
Humanity is peace. 

We may conclude with:a couple of quotations from eminent 
sources upon the subject in hand. 

Lord Chief-Justice Russell, in his address last August to the 
American Law Congress said: “It is hardly too much to say that: 
arbitration may be fitly applied to by far the largest number of 
questions which lead to international differences.” ‘‘ Broadly stated,” 
he continued, “ (1) whenever the right in dispute will be determined’ 
by the ascertainment of the true facts of the case; (2) where, the 
facts being ascertained, the right depends on the application of the 
proper principles of international law ; and (3) where the dispute is 
one which may properly be adjusted on a give-and-take principle, 
with due provision for equitable compensation, as in cases of delimi- 
tation of territory and the like. In all such cases the matter is one 
which ought to be arbitrated, and can be satisfactorily dealt with 
by arbitration.” 

Again, Mr. Westlake, writing in the Journal of Fthics last 
November, said : ‘‘ What is wanted is an earnest endeavour to bring 
more or less within the range of arbitration differences which do not 
at first sight admit of it.” This process, I think, and have already 
indicated, is going on steadily ; and a time must assuredly come, we 
are justified in assuming, when we or our successors will look back 
and smile at the fatuity of past generations who could waste blood 
and money and endure unspeakable misery for causes which, seen in 
a higher and truer light, seem trivial indeed. 

R. D. MELVILLE, 





THE FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


THE many meetings which have been held in Ireland to discuss the 
financial relations between this country and Great Britain have been 
characterised by such earnestness and unanimity as leaves no doubt 
that in this question the Irish people have found a platform on 
‘which all can stand together. 

This is a fact of hopeful augury and great significance. It has 
its origin in the realisation of the fact that the benefits so lavishly 
promised by the authors of the Union as certain to result from that 
measure have not been received, but that, on the contrary, our 
taxation has been steadily and systematically increased from that 
date to the present day, until we are face to face with a beggared 
country and a flying population, a population diminished by one-half 
during the last forty years. 

We have heard much of British statesmanship; before the Union 
it was used as an argument in favour of that project, that Ireland 
would derive incalculable benefit from placing the management of 
her affairs in the hands of the most intelligent and enlightened body 
which the world had ever seen. Is this state of affairs an evidence 
-of it? We complain of our just grievances, and have’ been told by 
Mr, Balfour, in his famous Manchester speech, that we are drunk. 
He ridicules our claims, and does not scruple to tell us that, so far 
from being over-taxed, we are not taxed enough. 

It is singular that so astute a politician as Mr. Balfour should, 
even temporarily, have adopted a line of argument so little in con- 
formity with fact and so much at variance with good taste. He 
informed his audience that this grievance was a new discovery, 
which had only been unearthed ninety-six years after the Union. 
It would be charitable, were it possible, to suppose that Mr. Balfour 
was ignorant of the fact that this question has been before the 
country on many former occasions, and even so long ago as 1815 
formed the subject of investigation by a Parliamentary Committee, 
which, after due inquiry, declared that Ireland had been loaded with 
obligations which she could not meet. 

In 1822, the Right Hon. Henry Goulburn, afterwards Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, declared that the ‘‘ Union contribution of two- 
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seventeenths for Ireland is now admitted on all hands to have been 
more than she was able to bear.” Are we to suppose that Mr. 
Balfour is ignorant of that fact? In 1842 a petition was drawn up 
to be presented to Parliament by the Loyal National Repeal Associa- 
tion, on the grievous and most unjust taxation of Ireland since the 
Union. In a word, since the very inception of the injustice, a con- 
sciousness of it has rankled in the public mind. It is, therefore, all 
the more surprising that a statesman of Mr. Balfour's eminence 
should venture on the astonishing assertion that it is a new discovery ; 
that it has now, nearly a century after the Act of Union became 
law, at last dawned upon us that we have been robbed of our surplus 
revenues and dishonestly made contributory to the pre-Union British 
debt. He did not, indeed, specifically allude to either of these 
modes by which the British Treasury fleeces us. He ignores them, 
and attempts to laugh our case out of court by a jocular allusion to 
Irish propensity for whisky. If Mr. Balfour be really ignorant of 
the strength of our case, and of the grounds which give it its 
strength, which I may be pardoned for doubting, his ignorance will 
soon be dispelled. Parliament must give this question the attention 
it deserves. I hope that when it comes up for discussion our repre- 
sentatives of all shades of political opinion will combine as one man, 
and, if necessary, exhaust every form of action allowed by the 
customs and procedure of the House to secure its adequate discussion 
and treatment. 

It is difficult, within the compass of a short article, to present 
in full detail the facts of the Irish case. I will, however, endeavour 
to sketch an outline of the principal points. To enter fully on 
the question, and furnish an exhaustive statement, would really 
require a volume. I will, therefore, content myself with presenting 
some of the leading facts. 

The pecuniary loss which Ireland suffers from the absorption of 
her revenues by the British Treasury is enormous. Firstly, it is to 
be borne in mind that at the time of the Union the national debt of 
Ireland was, in round numbers, £28,000,000 sterling. At the same 
time, the National Debt of Great Britain amounted, in round numbers, . 
to £450,000,000. It was plain that, whereas the British debt was 
more than sixteen times as large as the Irish debt, there could be no 
plausible reason for subjecting Ireland to as high a rate of taxation 
as Great Britain. Accordingly, Lord Castlereagh, the leader of the 
Unionists in the Irish House of Commons, promised that Ireland 
never should have any concern with the pre-Union debt of Great 
Britain, and that the financial terms of the Union should not only 
protect Ireland from excessive or unfair taxation, but should also 
secure to her the exclusive benefit of any surplus Irish revenue that 
might remain after defraying the public expenses as set forth in the 
Union statute. 
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Those financial terms were as follows: 


1. Ireland was, as I have just said, to be protected from any 
liability on account of the British National Debt contracted: 
prior to the Union. 

2. The separate debt of each country being first provided for- 
by a separate charge, Ireland was then tocontribute ;°, towards 
the joint or common expenditure of the United Kingdom for 
twenty years, after which her contribution was to be made 
proportionate to her ability, as ascertained at stated periods of 
revision by certain tests specified in the Act. 

3. Ireland was not only promised that she never should 
have any concern with the then existing British Debt, 
but she was also assured that her taxation should not be raised 
to the standard of Great Britain until the following con-- 
ditions should occur: (a) That the two debts should come. 
to bear to each other the proportion of fifteen parts for Great. 
Britain to two parts for Ireland; and ()) That the respective 
circumstances of the two countries should admit of uniform. 
taxation. 


The proportion of two parts for Ireland to fifteen parts for Great 
Britain was strongly protested against by Mr. Foster, the Speaker of 
the Irish House of Commons, and by the other opponents of the 
Union. Proofs were given that the load thus imposed on Ireland 
exceeded her capacity. The anti-Union members of the House of 
Lords entered on their journals a protest containing a careful and- 
able calculation of the comparative taxable ability of the two 
countries. They contended with justice that the ability of Ireland, 
instead of being ;;, or 1 to 74, was no greater than 1 to 13. 
But they reasoned and protested in vain. ‘The ratio of 1 for Ireland 
to 74 for Great Britain became law along with the Act of Union, in 
which it was incorporated. 

The predictions of Mr. Foster and his friends were soon verified. 
They had spoken truly when they alleged that Ireland was overloaded 
by the Union proportions. When the general taxation of the 
Empire was augmented by the prolonged and increasing expenses of 
the war, she broke down beneath the enormous burden, and recourse: 
was had to a system of disproportionate borrowing on her credit, in 
order to make good the deficiences of her revenue, The borrowings 
with which she was charged not only exceeded the real amount of’ 
the deficiencies they were raised to supplement, but they also. 
exceeded immensely the comparative ratio of her taxable ability, 
even as that ratio was stated by Lord Castlereagh and by the Union. 
Act. Lord Castlereagh bad stated her ability to bear to the ability 
of Great Britain the proportion of 1 to 73. But the post-Union 
borrowings on Irish account by the Imperial Government were to the 
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British borrowings in the much higher ratio of about 1 to 33. 
Here are the figures : 

On January 5, 1801, the British Debt was £450,504,984, 
involving an annual charge of £17,718,851 ; on the same date, the 
Irish Debt was £28,545,134, involving an annual charge; of 
£1,244,463. 

On January 5, 1817, the British Debt was £734,522,104, involving 
an annual charge of £28,238,416; while, on the same date, the 
Irish Debt had swollen to £112,704,773. 

Thus, while the Imperial Government had less than doubled the 
British Debt, they had quadrupled the Irish Debt. By this manage- 
ment the Irish Debt, which in 1801 had been to the British as 
1 to 163, was forced up to bear to the British Debt the ratio of 
1 to 74. These figures are taken from Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 35, of 1819. 

This was the proportion required by the Act of Union as a 
condition of subjecting Ireland to indiscriminate taxation with Great. 
Britain—a condition equally impudent and iniquitous. 

Ireland was to be loaded with inordinate debt; and then this 
debt was to be made the pretext for raising her taxation to the high 
British standard, and thereby rendering her liable to the pre-Union. 
debt of Great Britain. 

By way of softening down the glaring injustice of such a 
proposition Lord Castlereagh said that the two debts might be brought 
to bear to each other the prescribed proportion, partly by the 
increase of the Irish debt, but partly also by the decrease of the 
British. To which Mr. Foster thus answered on March 15, 1800: 
“The monstrous absurdity you would force down our throats is, that 
Treland’s increase of poverty as shown by her increase of debt, and 
England’s increase of wealth as shown by diminution of debt, are- 
to bring them to an equality of condition, so as to be able to bear 
an equality of taxation. This is contrary to all reason.” 

But what actually took place was that the given ratio was reached 
solely by the increase of the Irish debt, without any decrease of the 
British. In 1794 the Irish debt did not exceed 24 millions; in 
1808 it had risen to 43 millions, and in 1804 it had increased to 53. 
millions. In vain did Irishmen protest against this rapid augmen- 
tation of debt ; it continued to increase till, at the consolidation of 
the two exchequers in 1817, it had reached the enormous amount of 
£112,704,733. 

Now I would ask, what was the object of this tremendous inflation 
of our liabilities? Was it not clearly—is there any rational being 
who will not declare—that it was intended to furnish the pretext 
provided for by the Union statute, that when the Irish debt bore a 
certain proportion towards the British debt, separate quotas of 
taxation were to be abolished and both countries taxed indiscrimi- 
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nately? This, beyond doubt, was the object. And accordingly the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1815 recommended the consolidation of 
the Exchequers, notwithstanding that they found themselves obliged 
to admit that the Union ratio of +, was “a burden which 
experience had proved to be too great.” Thus was Ireland loaded 
with debt, with the express object of availing of her indebtedness in 
order to render her liable for the pre-Union debt of Great Britain, 
and to equal taxation with the richer country. This Act for the 
consolidation of the Exchequers (it is the 56th Geo. III. chap. 98) 
became operative on January 1, 1817. The ostensible reason for 
passing it was to relieve Ireland from the unjust load imposed upon 
her by the Union rate of contribution, and from the unpaid excess 
of so-called “Irish” debt which had rendered her insolvent, and 
which was the inevitable result of the fraudulent Union ratio. 
Great Britain was to assume that excess; or, to speak more 
accurately, it was to be transferred from the separate Irish account 
to the general Imperial account. I may here note that the excess 
of so-called Irish debt which existed in 1816 is commonly spoken of 
by British politicians, and also by some ignorant Irish ones, as if it 
were really and justly Irish debt, creating on the part of Ireland an 
equitable liability, from which Great Britain generously relieved her 
by passing the Consolidation Act, and thereby taking on herself the 
liability in question. Nothing can be more false thdn this view of 
the matter. 

Firstly: The “Irish” debt arose from a rate of contribution 
admittedly unjust. Ireland was overcharged by the Union proportion. - 
of +. To the exact extent of the Irish overcharge, was Great 
Britain undercharged. If Ireland was taxed too much, Great 
Britain was to the same extent taxed too little. The injustice of 
the 3; is clearly admitted by Mr. Leslie Foster, the Right Hon. 
Henry Goulburn, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald, 
Mr. Wellesley Pole, Sir John Newport, and other statesmen. It is, 
then, obvious that the excess of debt arising out of that unjust 
proportion is not properly Irish debt at all, but British. 

Secondly : It appears, if possible, more plain that the excess of 
debt thus created was really British, though nominally Irish, when 
we consider all the attendant circumstances of the Union. I will 
not describe the methods by which the Union was carried; I wish 
to avoid all controversial matter and will, instead, suppose a parallel 
case by way of illustration. 

If two private individuals have business relations, and one of them, 
by means which I will not characterise, induces the other to submit 
to a fiscal burden beyond his ability, and which finally renders him 
insolvent, will any one contend that the person who is answerable 
for this state of things, is not the person morally liable to the whole 
extent of the excess which his unfortunate partner proves unable to 
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discharge? So it was between Great Britain and Ireland; and yet 
statesmen and publicists have spoken of the generosity of Great 
Britain in taking on herself the load of Irish debt ! 

The opponents of the Union were justly afraid that the balance or 
surplus of Irish taxes which should remain after defraying the public 
expenses of Ireland, would be carried out of the country by the 
British Government. In order to quiet this fear, a clause was inserted 
in the 7th Article of the Act of Union, enacting that Ireland should 
have the sole and exclusive benefit of all her surplus taxes in any 
one of five modes pointed out in the clause. 

This provision looked well. But its authors had taken effectual 
means to prevent Ireland from deriving any benefit from it by the 
dexterous contrivance of making her “ contract” (to use the words 
employed by Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald) ‘“‘ for an expenditure she could not 
meet.” If she could not even meet the expenditure forced on ber, 
« fortiori she could not have a surplus. Thus, while a formal clause 
apparently secured to her the use of her own money, that clause was 
cleverly accompanied by fiscal conditions that rendered it worthless. 

The Parliamentary Committee of 1815 as well as individual mem- 
bers had, as we have seen, proclaimed that the Union ratio imposed 
on Ireland was beyond her ability. In 1816 the Consolidation Act 
passed, uniting the two Exchequers. Honesty would suggest that if 
the former rate of Irish contribution was condemned as unjustly high, 
a new and lower rate should now be substituted for it. But then 
a separate ratio for Ireland, fairly proportioned to her ability, would 
leave to Ireland a separate surplus revenue, Nay, when the public 
expenditure should fall to a low peace level, even the ,*,, although 
beyond the true Irish proportion, might possibly, nevertheless, leave 
an Irish surplus, which surplus, under the 7th Article of the Union, 
should be appropriated exclusively to Irish uses. This would never 
do. It would not accord with the British idea about Irish matters 
that Ireland should retain the use of her own revenues. A special 
Irish surplus must, therefore, be rendered impossible. This seems a 
harsh criticism; but if we are to judge of people’s intentions by 
their acts, this most certainly was the intention of the contrivers of 
the Act for the consolidation of the Exchequer. 

Accordingly, the Imperial Parliament, by the 56th Geo, III. 
chap. 98, abolished the Union-ratio of ;4,, without substituting any 
other ratio. When Ireland ceased to have a special ratio, she tech- 
nically ceased to have a special surplus. Thus again was the Union 
guarantee that Irish surplus revenue should be applied to the sole 
use of Ireland rendered null by adroit legislation. This result was 
foreseen and secured by the Act of Union. 

The bankruptcy of Ireland in 1816, brought about by the Union 
ratio of ;% and by Imperial management was turned to account that 
year by the British Government. The substitution of an indiscri- 
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minate system of taxation, instead of fixed international proportions, 
mortgaged Ireland for the pre-Union debt of Great Britain, a debt: 
she had no part in contracting, and from which the Act of Union 
professes to protect her, but to the annual interest of which she is 
forced to contribute. 

The transactions of 1816 were again turned to account by 
Mr. Gladstone, who, in 1853, justified the income-tax by pleading: 
that in 1816 Great Britain had assumed the unpaid excess of what 
was termed “Irish Debt.” But that excess was admitted to have 
originated in a fiscal injustice, Mr. Gladstone therefore assumed 
that the removal of an admittedly unjust load created a right to 
impose another load in place of the one taken off. In other words, 
he seemed to think that by undoing an avowed wrong he became 
entitled to inflict an equivalent wrong upon the aggrieved party. 
And he chose for the infliction of this wrong a time when Ireland 
was lying prostrate after the exhaustion of seven years of famine. 
It is unnecessary to enter upon a description of the horrors of that. 
famine. Those who can recall that awful visitation, shudder at the: 
recollection. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that the living had 
no food; the dead had, in many cases, no one to bury them. Pigs 
and dogs devoured the corpses insufficiently buried, or lying uncared 
for by the wayside ; the infant died at the breast, the springs of the 
sacred fount, with which Nature had endowed the mother for the 
sustenance of her child, having ceased to flow. In the small burial- 
ground near the writer’s home, sixty-four funerals took place in a 
single week. Throughout the land arose the wail of the famished 
infant, the groan of the starving adult, the anguished cry of the 
mother unable to feed her children. Death stalked through the 
land and struck down his victims by the hundred. Those who had 
until then been wealthy, now became impoverished; the land lay 
untilled, rents became impossible. The poor died like flies in a 
frost. I mention this terrible period with the object of emphasising 
the fact that consideration for Irish poverty seems rarely, if indeed it: 
ever has, qualified British dealings with this country. 

At the close of this famine, and while its effects were still active, 
Mr, Gladstone imposed the income-tax on Ireland. He defended 
that measure by the observation that as it was claimed that Ireland 
was a poor country, money in a poor country possessed a greater 
purchasing power than in a rich one, and, therefore, that an income 
of £150 a year in Ireland was at least as fit a subject of taxation as 
in England. A majority of the Irish members voted against the 
tax ; but of course they were outvoted and the Bill-was passed. I 
am glad to say that, since that time, Mr. Gladstone appears to have 
had misgivings on the question of Irish taxation; in a letter to my 
father, the late Mr. O’Neill Daunt, which I have seen, written in 
1888, he says: “In October 1886, I stated publicly that the 
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question of finance between England and Ireland would, I thought, 
require to be made the object of a careful and impartial examination. 
Since that time my conclusion has been strengthened by further 
scrutiny, especially as to the proceedings upon the union of the 
Exchequers, and I am glad to have your approval.” Itis unfortunate 
that the evil instituted by the Mr. Gladstone of 1853 could not have 
been remedied by the Mr. Gladstone of 1888. Instead of redress, 
we have only his opinion that we may after all have a cause of 
complaint. 

Daring the twenty years preceding 1853, the taxes paid by 
freland amounted to £86,667,175, being an average of £4,305,626 
per annum. In 1853 Mr. Gladstone appeared upon the scene as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and imposed his new taxes. In the 
twenty years after 1853, namely, to 1872 inclusive, the Irish taxes 
amounted to £131,851,265, being an average of about £6,524,745 per 
annum. If we deduct the total of the previous twenty years from 
that of the twenty years ending in 1872, we shall find that Mr. 
Gladstone has wrung £45,184,090 more from Ireland, during the 
second of those periods, than she had paid for the twenty years 
previously. As these Gladstonian additions have been operative ever 
since, the total amount of ‘Irish revenue abstracted by them up to 
the present day, in excess of what it would have reached had it 
not been for these additions, cannot fall far short of £100,000,000 
sterling. 

There have been some spirited speeches delivered at several of 
the meetings which have been held throughout the country on this 
question. Lord Castletown made a significant allusion to the results 
which followed oppressive taxation in America. His Jordship’s 
speech elicited the praise of John Daly, and this furnished the 
English press with material for a cheap sneer, which taunted Lord 
Castletown with being patted on the back by John Daly. With 
regard to that gentleman or his views I have no observation to make, 
but I am sure there are few Irishmen who would not prefer to have 
their backs patted by John Daly than to have their pockets picked 
by John Bull. 

I will now summarise the leading facts of our case : 

1. It was promised by the authors of the Union, and the 
promise was embodied in the 7th Article, that as Ireland had 
no part in contracting the pre-Union British debt (which, it 
will be remembered, was about 164 times as large as the Irish 
debt), so she should be for ever preserved from all concern with 
its payment, principal and interest. 

2. In order to give effect to this promise, Great Britain 
was to be separately taxed to the extent of her separate pre- 
Union debt-charge. But Great Britain is not thus separately 
taxed; and Ireland is consequently made to contribute to the 
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payment of a purely British liability, from which she was 
solemnly promised perpetual exemption. 

3. Ireland has never received from Great Britain one 
farthing by way of compensation or equivalent, for being thus 
subjected to the pre-Union British Debt. 

4, By the 5th clause of the 7th Article of the Union, 
Ireland, as I have already said, was guaranteed the benefit of 
her own surplus taxes. She has never during the ninety-six 
years of Union received one farthing in virtue of that clause. 
Her taxes, after defraying her public domestic expenses, have 
been uniformly abstracted by England; and the clause that 
professes to secure to Ireland the use of them, has been 
rendered a dead letter by the Parliamentary management I 
have described. 

5. The amount of Irish taxes annually drawn from this 
kingdom is a very large item in the general pecuniary drain. 
An able Report compiled for the Dublin Corporation shows 
that the Irish taxes expended out of Ireland, even so far back 
as 1860, amounted to £4,095,453 ; and that in 1861 they were 
£3,970,715. 

6. From the tone adopted by the English Press, it seems 
clear that Englishmen have not the slightest idea that any 
separate British liability exists. They appear to be imbued 
with the thoroughly English notion that Irish taxes, when 
expended for Irish purposes, are unfairly withheld from their 
rightful English owners. 

It has been said that the capacity of Ireland to pay taxes on the — 
present high scale is demonstrated by the fact of her paying them. 
It would be about as rational to infer the capacity of an individual 
for disbursement from the fact of his being robbed. True, Ireland 
pays. But at what cost of popular suffering! High taxes are, 
indeed, wrung out of her, but that they are disproportioned to her 
strength is shown by the evanishment of her people. The pecuniary 
resources that should employ and support the labouring population 
and large numbers of small traders, are drawn out of the country in 
a variety of ways, and millions of our people, despoiled of their 
legitimate and natural means of support, have been forced in self- 
defence to fly to foreign lands. 

It must be remembered, too, that excessive taxation is only one 
mode out of many in which England contrives to get hold of the 
money of Ireland. Absentee rents, the owners having followed the 
seat of power, form a large item in Irish loss. If we estimate them 
at £3,000,000 per annum, during the ninety-six years of Union they 
have reached a total of £288,000,000. Then there is the money 
withdrawn in the commercial profits of banks and insurance com- 
panies, ‘whose headquarters-are:in London ; the expenses of railway 
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Bills, appeals to the House of Lords, and the vast sums exported to 
purchase those articles of English manufacture that obtained posses- 
sion of the Irish market on the ruin of our native manufactures. 
There is also the interest on loans from English moneylenders. 
Wealth begets wealth, and the causes which have impoverished 
Ireland and enriched England, have placed the lenders of money 
in that country. It is, of course, no grievance to an Irish borrower 
to obtain an advance from an English lender. But it is a national 
calamity that Ireland should be so drained of her wealth, that the 
capital whence the advances are made must be sought across the 
water. The total loss which Ireland has sustained in all these various 
ways must be counted by hundreds of millions. 

There is another feature of the injustice to which I would direct 
attention. England is the richest manufacturing country in the 
world ; Ireland has scarcely any manufactures. Agriculture is her 
chief, I may say her only industry, and agriculture has been reduced 
to extremity by Free Trade. Yet impoverished agricultural Ireland 
is forced to contribute to Imperial taxation indiscriminately with 
wealthy manufacturing England. 

Thus, from whatever point we view the fiscal relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland, we find the British claw dipped deep in 
the Irish pocket. How is it possible that the annual productions of 
a country thus circumstanced can ever accumulate into national 
capital ? Capital, says McCulloch, consists of produce saved from 
immediate consumption, When capital is drained away it obviously 
cannot accumulate into national wealth. 

Can any one wonder that a country thus cruelly despoiled should 
have lost half its inhabitants in forty years? Is there in Europe a 
parallel instance of a people systematically plundered and driven 
from their native country in millions? All this monstrous over- 
taxation, and consequent poverty and misery, is styled “the 
identification” of the two islands, the “unity of their interests,” 
and we are told that it makes “Ireland an integral part of the 
Empire.” Our money is taken, our people are flying, and we are 
paid in this sort of talk. 

It appears to be now the intention of the Government to appoint 
a new Commission on the Financial Relations. Obviously the object 
of this is, if it be possible, to nullify the finding of the first. Mr. 
Balfour does not think that the former Commission is entitled to our 
confidence. It is to be feared that the Commission which will be 
honoured with Mr. Balfour’s confidence will be one in which Irishmen 
will have little cause to place their confidence. 

Our representatives must do their duty in this most vital matter. 
They have seen that their fellow-countrymen of every shade of 
political opinion have united to make a common stand against sys- 
tematic extortion. Surely it is not too much to hope that a question 
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‘which has united classes in Ireland, hitherto unhappily estranged, 
will serve as a bond of union between the jarring factions of our 
representation. 

4 iShould the miserable feuds which divide them prove stronger than 
their sense of national duty, it will be incumbent on the constituencies 
to take such steps as will mark the national disapproval of their 
disloyalty to the country in a matter of most vital importance. This 
want of cohesion, however, can hardly be apprehended ; and with a 
united country demanding, through a united representation, that 
this great fiscal injustice shall be remedied, there can be little doubt 
that surplus Irish revenue will shortly begin to fructify at home, 
and cease to be exported and expended upon objects in which Ireland 
has little concern. 


A. O’Nertt Davunt, 





WELLHAUSEN’S LATEST CRITIC. 


A BOOK that has been introduced to the world, in terms of the 
highest praise, by such sponsors as Mr, Gladstone, Professor Sayce, 
and the well-known A. K. H. B., cannot but attract the attention 
of all who are interested in the subject discussed by the author. 
The recently published book, Sanctuary and Sacrifice, a Reply to 
Wellhausen, is in that enviable position. So powerful do its 
arguments appear that Mr. Gladstone thinks that “unless your 
searching inquiry can be answered, and your statements confuted, 
his (Wellhausen’s) character, both literary and _ theological, is 
destroyed.” Professor Sayce says, ‘‘ The pretensions and assertions 
of the Prolegomena have been thoroughly, critically, and dispassion- 
ately examined.” A. K. H. B. writes, “ You have made mince-meat 
of him.” The advertisements also inform us that the Church 
Quarterly reviewer considers the book ‘‘ unanswerable.” 

It may seem a piece of the greatest temerity for an unknown 
student like the present writer to differ from these distinguished 
men in the estimate of a theological work. He does so, however, 
because a careful perusal of the volume has convinced him that the 
strength of Dr. Baxter’s case lies entirely in his power of undoubtedly 
honest, but certainly outrageous misrepresentation, combined with a 
strenuous reiteration of so-called arguments, which prove nothing 
but the intellectual confusion of the author. 

This intellectual confusion is almost grotesque. Dr. Baxter insists 
on criticising a history of the Jews which avowedly discards the 
traditional arrangement of the Hebrew Scriptures, as if that tra- 
ditional arrangement had never been called into question. The 
following are characteristic expressions: ‘‘ Let this utter trampling 
on the authority of Scripture be put in the forefront.” ‘There is 
not a trace of proof for these deductions in Scripture history.” 
“Daring defiances of Scripture.” Interpreting these statements in 
the light of what has been said above, we find the meaning to be— 
The history of the Jews, as written by Wellhausen, is not in accord- 
ance with the history of the Jews as written by the traditional 
school, A Tory might as well object to the beliefs of a Radical, on 
the ground that those beliefs were in disagreement with the 
fundamental axioms of the Tory party. This is the method which 
Professor Sayce calls critical, In Part II., p. 290, there is an 
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argument which illustrates Dr. Baxter’s methods better than anything 
else in the book. In discussing the words used to express the act 
of sacrifice, Wellhausen apparently conjectures that the practice of 
sacrifice itself arose from the offering of presents to kings or nobles, 
This Dr. Baxter at once refutes by an appeal to the fact that before 
kings or nobles ever were heard of, sacrifice was offered by Cain 
and Abel! 

But the intellectual confusion displayed is of small moment 
compared with the misrepresentation in which Dr. Baxter (of course 
unconsciously) indulges. This accusation is serious, but the justifi- 
cation is only too easy. Dr. Baxter convicts himself. On p. 46 
he refers to the dating of the oldest document of the Pentateuch 
known as JE.’ 

The document is a history of the Jews up to their settlement in 
Canaan; and some of the arguments for the date of its composition 
are as follows. As it forms an integral part of the book of Joshua, 
it is manifestly later than Joshua’s death. As it also contains 
expressions which indicate a quiet possession of the land, it must 
necessarily be later than the time of King Saul. Wellhausen 
adduces further arguments for a post-Rehoboam date. Dr. Baxter 
ignores all this, and charges blindly at the statement of Wellhausen, 
who affirms that the worship ascribed to the patriarchs by the writers 
of JE is in accordance with the code in the same document—viz., 
Exodus xx.—xxiii.—which code is, of course, like the rest of JH, 
of post-Rehoboam origin. This is transmuted by Dr. Baxter into 
the following: “‘The worship of the patriarchs eight centuries before, 
proves a code in Exodus xx.—xxiii. to have a post-Rehoboam origin. 
This is the naked argument.” The naked truth, of course, is that 
Dr. Baxter does not understand the position he is endeavouring 
to combat. He is too angry to accurately analyse his opponent’s 
arguments. The stories of the patriarchs are, it is true, connected 
by Wellhausen with the code in Exodus xx.-xxiii. but not in the 
manner Dr. Baxter imagines. 

It would be tedious to criticise at any length this piece of hope- 
less muddlement; and besides, it is rendered unnecessary by Dr. 
Baxter himself, who subsequently abandons the “ naked argument.” 
On p. 75 he again refers to the subject in an appendix, and there 
takes up a different position, affirming that Wellhausen’s date of 
the code in Exodus xx.—xxiii. is based upon four assumptions, which 
he forthwith proceeds to tabulate. It will be well to transcribe the 


1 JE is the name given to one of the three documents out of which the Pentateuch, 
or rather the Hexateuch, is compiled. It receives this name from the fact that it 
contains the work of two authors; one of whom uses the word Jehovah for the 
Divine name, while the other uses the word Elohim. The initials of these two words 
are taken to denote the document. That the acceptance of this analysis of the 
Pentateuch does not indicate an “extreme” position, is seen from the adoption of it 
i eg Perowne, the present Bishop of Worcester, in the Cambridge Companion 
‘0 the Bible. 
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whole paragraph. He quotes a long passage from the Prolegomena, 
and proceeds : 

“We have given this long quotation as a sample of what ‘ proof,’ 
according to Wellhausen, means. He assumes that the patriarchal stories 
in Genesis are written by what he calls a Jehovistic author; he asswmes 
that the laws in Exodus xx.-xxiii. are promulgated by the same author ; he 
assumes that this author is photographing the practice of his own day 
in what he attributes to the patriarchs a thousand years before he was 
born; he assumes that this author is seeking sanction for the worship 
which he sees around him, through the legislation which he attributes to 
Moses at Sinai; and, having asswmed all this, he demonstrates that the 
Jehovistic Code is a post-Rehoboam document! Whether is this logic or 
farce ?” ‘ 

To which it must be replied, Is this misrepresentation, ignorant or 
wilful? Now let us examine this remarkable extract. 

Dr. Baxter says Wellhausen “ asswmes ” that the stories are written 
by a Jehovistic author. This is a misrepresentation. Before the 
publication of the Prolegomena, which Dr. Baxter is criticising, 
Wellhausen had already proved, in Zhe Composition of the Hexateuch,' 
that these stories are rightly assigned to the document JE. 

Secondly, Dr. Baxter says it is an assumption that Exodus xx.—xxiii. 
belong to that document. ‘This is another misrepresentation. The 
analysis referred to also proves that Exodus xx.—xxiii. belong to JE. 
The third so-called assumption that the author is photographing the 
practice of his own day, is really an inference from the post-Rehoboam 
date. The fourth so-called assumption is also an inference from the 
post-Rehoboam date. In his book Dr. Baxter makes a great parade 
of his logic. Yet he is apparently quite unaware of the difference 
between the premises from which a conclusion is drawn, and the 
inferences to which that conclusion naturally leads. Besides, which 
accusation is right, that of the “naked argument” or the four 
assumptions ? 

On p. 49 and elsewhere, a certain expression affords a characteristic 
example of Dr. Baxter’s argumentative methods. He speaks of the 
author of the Jehovistic document in JE as being—if Wellhausen’s 
conjectures are correct—a “ post-Rehoboam forger.” Now, the 
document JE contains not the slightest mention of its authors. It 
is not like the books of Wisdom or Ecclesiastes written under the 
name of a celebrated character, a circumstance which is some 
excuse for an ignorant man calling these works forgeries. But 
the most ignorant man has no excuse for calling JE a forgery. 
It is simply an historical work by unknown authors, who collected 
and committed to writing the national traditions which were current 
in their own time. Reasoning of this kind would style Livy an 
Augustan forger because he wrote the early history of Rome in the age 
of Augustus. Yet this is what Professor Sayce calls “ critical” work. 


1 Wellhausen’s Composition of the Hexateuch was published in the Jahrbiicher f. 
D. Theologie in 1876 and 1877. The Prolegomena was published in 1878. 
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Having thus seen the method in which Professor Sayce’s “ thorough, 
critical, and dispassionate” author represents the arguments of his 
opponent, let us turn to his own arguments, which, in Mr. Gladstone's 
opinion, seriously endanger Wellhausen’s “ reputation, both theological 
and literary.” Chapter i. is headed “One Temple on Zion; One 
Tabernacle at Shiloh.” As no one has ever disputed these facts, it 
would seem a somewhat unnecessary heading. What is disputed is 
that these sanctuaries constituted, or were meant to constitute, the 
only legitimate places of worship in Palestine prior to 621 B.c. 
Up to that time, the time of Josiah, numerous other sanctuaries, 
called high places, were to be found in many, if not in all parts 
of Palestine. Wellhausen affirms that these high places had never 
been considered illegal. Dr. Baxter says they were. ‘‘ Solomon,” 
he says, “desired the exclusive honour of the temple.” ‘There 
was a divine testimony through Solomon against the high places.” 
On page 8 he expresses Wellhausen’s argument fairly enough. 
“Neither Solomon nor his successors abolished the high places 
and other seats of worship throughout their dominions, so as to 
secure a monopoly of honour for their own temple; therefore 
the story of Solomon having intended specially to centralise all 
Israel’s worship at Jerusalem must be dismissed.” Now for Dr. 
Baxter’s counter-argument. It is probably this that has evoked the 
enthusiasm of his supporters. He first interposes a very characteristic 
and irrelevant paragraph, numbered 1, about the writer of the Book 
of Kings being accused of forgery; and, having thus distracted his 
readers’ attention, and perhaps confused himself, he distinctly assumes, 
in paragraph 2, the very point in dispute—viz., that Solomon wished 
for centralisation. Having assumed this point, Dr. Baxter’s argu- 
ment from analogy is quite cogent. He points out the indisputable 
truth, that the fact of Solomon’s successors not desiring centralisation 
does not disprove Solomon’s own desire for it. As a parallel he 
adduces the case of Josiah’s successors. They did not desire centra- 
lisation, though it is incontestable that Josiah himself did. This 
point is laboured at in such a manner, and the victory so triumphantly 
claimed in the last paragraph, that Dr. Baxter’s readers may imagine 
him to have refuted one of Wellhausen’s principal positions. But it 
will be seen that Dr. Baxter is not arguing with Wellhausen’s posi- 
tion as he himself states it on page 8. There he says quite fairly 
that Wellhausen’s position is that ‘ neither Solomon nor his successors 
abolished the high places,” &c., therefore no desire for centralisation 
can be admitted. On page 12 he says, ‘“ Because his successors 
tolerate the high places, therefore a divine testimony against them 
through Solomon cannot be credited; that is his argument.” And 
yet four pages previously Dr. Baxter has admitted that that is not 
the argument, or, at any rate, not the whole argument. 

Dr. Baxter scrupulously avoids all comparison of the state of 
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things during the lifetime of Solomon, with the state of things during 
the lifetime of Josiah. If Josiah’s comparatively feeble rule could 
overthrow the high piaces and enforce centralisation of worship, 
much more could Solomon’s powerful rule have done the same had 
he wished it. The high places were not abolished, and the inference 
is irresistible that there is only one reason for it; Solomon had not 
the slightest desire to abolish them, 

The argument for centralisation of worship at Shiloh would not 
call for notice, but for the remarkable perversion of a text, which Dr. 
Baxter resorts to, to strengthen his position. On page 17 he says, 
with his usual exaggeration, that certain chapters in Samuel. are 
“replete with indications that Shiloh is the recognised centre 
of Israelitish worship. They speak of ‘all the Israelites coming 
thither.’” + What would the reader who did not verify his references 
think of this passage? Undoubtedly he would think it to be 
distinctly asserted that the whole nation of the Israelites used to 
resort to Shiloh. Those who do verify their references will find that 
the passage refers to the manner in which Eli’s two sons illtreated 
the worshippers—many or few—-who came to that sanctuary. 
‘So they did in Shiloh unto all the Israelites that came thither.” 
It takes Dr. Baxter’s peculiar exegeses to get out of this verse a 
direct statement in support of his own position. 

Chapter ii. of the work endeavours to prove that the account of 
the ornate and gorgeous tabernacle in Exodus, chapter xxv. and 
onwards, is historical; and not as Wellhausen affirms, an ideal 
picture drawn by priestly Jews after the exile, After a page or 
two of pious horror, Dr. Baxter, on page 27, produces an argument 
against his opponent, which ke says, ‘“‘ knocks his whole theory to 
pieces.” 

Such an argument claims our immediate attention. It is, that if 
Wellbausen admits the existence of the ark, as he apparently does, 
he must also admit the existence of the tabernacle. But the ark of 
Wellhausen and the ark of Dr. Baxter are two very different things. 
Wellhausen’s position is simple enough. The ark—as well asa tent 
or tabernacle for it—which is mentioned in JE, the oldest of the 
three documents of the Pentateuch, he admits may be historical. 
The ark overlaid with gold plates, &c., and the ornate tabernacle 
referred to by Dr. Baxter, Wellhausen refuses to regard as historical, 
because they first appear in the “ Priests’ Code,” a document 
considered by him and his school to be as late as the Exile. The 
structures are therefore ‘‘ ideal,” not real.’ 

? 1 Sam. ii. 14. 

2 A comparison between the two following passages with reference to the ark, one 
from each author, will show the worth of Prof. Sayce’s epithet “thorough” as applied 
to Dr. Baxter’s examination of the Prolegomena:— 

“We would add that, while Wellhausen treats as ‘fiction’ the minute account of 


the construction of the ark which scripture gives, he cannot give the least clue as to 
its true construction. He cannot tell in what place, nor in what year, nor by what 
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Having knocked his opponent’s theory to pieces by an argument 
that is somewhat indirect, Dr. Baxter proceeds to offer us still 
further proofs against the already demolished position. He now 
proffers the direct evidence of the Chronicler. On p. 33 he tells us, 
“The existence and notoriety of the tabernacle as first built by 
Moses and as still known and honoured by David and Solomon are 
most expressly asserted in the books of Chronicles,” Dr. Baxter 
speaks of “showing” this. No one has ever denied it. Every- 
body knows the three passages in Chronicles where the writer makes 
the assertions. Are these assertions worthy of credit? There are 
very serious reasons for doubting the historical accuracy of the 
Chronicler. Some of the assertions made by this writer are in such 
startling opposition to the Book of Kings, that Colenso said that the 
history was deliberately garbled. Even a writer in Lex Mosaica, a 
book written in opposition to Wellhausen, but without the intellectual 
confusion and misrepresentation of our author, has to admit a “ sys- 
tematic tampering” with numbers. But apart from the general 
credibility of the Chronicler, Wellhausen maintains that his three 
statements with reference to the tabernacle cannot be accepted, 
because they are inconsistent with those contained in the Book of 
Kings. This Dr. Baxter flatly denies, and says, that so far from 
there being any contradiction there is a “ very satisfying harmony ” 
between them. It will interest the reader to see these passages on 
the same page. He will thus be able to estimate the value of Dr. 
Baxter’s “ satisfying harmony.” The Book of Kings says that the 
people sacrificed in high places because the temple was not yet built, - 
and continues: ‘And Solomon loved the Lord, walking in the 
statutes of David his father; only he sacrificed and burnt incense in 
high places. And the king went to Gibeon to sacrifice there; for 
that was the great high place; a thousand burnt offerings did 
Solomon offer upon that altar.”’ Now contrast with this the 
account of the Chronicler: ‘So Solomon, and all the congregation 
with him, went to the high place that was at Gibeon: for there was 
the tabernacle of the congregation of God, which Moses, the servant 
of the Lord, made in the wilderness. .... And Solomon went up 
thither to the brazen altar before the Lord which was at the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, and offered a thousand burnt. offerings 
upon it.” *The writer or editor of the Book of Kings apologises for 


hands it was fashioned, nor what strange circumstances induced all the tribes to a 
common acknowledgment of such a mystic and all-binding symbol. How couldsuch 
a fundamental marvel drop out of history ?”"—Baxter, Sanctuary and Sacrifice, p. 27. 

“The institution of the ark as well as the erection of the tabernacle must have 
been narrated between Ex. xxxiii. 6& 7, and then omitted by the-editor of the present 
Pentateuch, from the necessity of paying some regard to Ex. xxv. (i.e., the priests’ 
code). That this is the case many other considerations also tend to prove, y 
makirg an image the Israelites showed that they could not do without a sensible 
representation of the Deity, and Jehovah therefore gave them the ark instead of the 
calf.”—Wellhausen, Prolegomena, p. 370 and note. 

1 1 Kings iii, 34. 

® 2 Chron. i. 3. 
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the people sacrificing in high places; and then after recording that 
Solomon was a worshipper of Jehovah censures him, mildly it is 
true, for acting as the people did. But the Chronicler has a better 
way than this. He says that Solomon went to the high places 
because the tabernacle which Moses had made, and the brazen altar 
which Bezaleel had made, were there, That is, he completely 
justifies Solomon. If the Chronicler is right there was no need of 
censure, however mild. Mild censure and complete justification 
seem, to the present writer, to be quite out of harmony. To Dr. 
Baxter they present a “ harmony ” that is “‘ very satisfying.” The 
harmony is such as may be found between many other passages in 
Kings and Chronicles ; ¢.g., the Book of Kings says that David gave 
for the threshing floor of Araunah fifty shekels of silver; the 
Chronicler puts it down at six hundred shekels of gold. Again the 
Book of Kings tells us that David made his sons priests; the 
Chronicler says they were made “ chief about the king.” These two 
instances will serve to show the value of the authority on which Dr. 
Baxter relies. 

After this appeal to the Chronicler as authoritative, it is some- 
what perplexing to remember that Professor Sayce himself tells us 
that “we have in the Books of the Chronicles the first beginnings 
of that transformation of history into Haggadah, which is so con- 
spicuous in later Jewish literature ;” and that ‘‘ we must ever bear 
in mind that in the Books of the Chronicles we have to look for Hag- 
gadah rather than history in the modern sense of the word.” The 
next work of an eminent scholar which Dr. Baxter attacks should 
be the volume of his own patron, entitled The Higher Criticism and 
the Verdict of the Monuments, in which the above heterodox state- 
ments occur. 

In chapter iii. Dr. Baxter undertakes the difficult task of proving 
that Deuteronomy could have been written by Moses. In the Pro- 
legomena Wellhausen quotes the passage from the twelfth chapter 
which commands the Israelites to bring their offerings and sacrifices 
to a central sanctuary. It includes the crucial verse, ‘‘ Ye shall not 
do after all the things that we do here this day, every man what- 
soever is right in his own eyes.” 

Wellhausen says: “ The above law ”—zi.c., as to centralisation of 
worship—‘ is in conscious opposition to ‘ things that we do here this 
day,’ and throughout has a polemical and reforming attitude towards 
existing usage. It is rightly therefore assigned by historical 
criticism to the period of the attacks made on the Bamoth (i.c., the 
high places) by the reforming party at Jerusalem.” Commenting on 
this Dr. Baxter says : ‘‘ The two sentences we have quoted are enough 
in Wellhausen’s opinion”—the italics are ours—‘‘to demonsirate 
that Deuteronomy originated under Josiah.” Once more—is this 
wilful misrepresentation or merely ignorance? What does the 
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reader think of the statement that Wellhausen considers two sen- 
tences sufficient to prove a certain position, when he has devoted 
twenty or thirty pages to it in his previous work? Wellhausen is 
assuming that the arguments offered there, and assented to by scores 
of other scholars are valid; and in the Prolegomena quotes a verse 
which has the double advantage of being at once fatal to the Mosaic 
authorship of Deuteronomy and favourable to the Josian date. Dr. 
Baxter, however, denies that the verse is fatal to the Mosaic author- 
ship. He tells us that ‘there is not an atom of direct statement 
nor of rational logic to lead us from the mere bald generality, 
‘Ye shall not do after all the things that we do here’ to pin the 
law down to any age whatsoever.” ‘True; but the words which Dr. 
Baxter conveniently ignores, ‘“ Every man whatsoever is right in his 
own eyes,” do pin it down to a time when the worshippers sacrificed 
when and where they pleased. 

Are we to believe that such could be the case with a generation 
which was brought up under the immediate oversight of Moses—a 
generation which according to tradition had an elaborate ritual and 
an ornate tabernacle within reach, and was ministered to by 22,000 
priests and Levites? It should also be noticed that there is not a word 
to indicate that the people ought to have known better. This is a 
strange phenomenon if Dr. Baxter is right in saying that forty 
years before this, the law as we have it in Exodns, Leviticus, and 
Numbers, had been “ permanently stereotyped in the form of express 
and minute divine institutions,” “ when comparative uncertainty gave 
way before clear and stringent divine requirements” (p. 97). If 
this is the case, we have the marvellous spectacle of a lawgiver 
addressing, without the slightest reproof,a people who had done 
whatsoever was right in their own eyes against a “clear and 
stringent divine requirement.” They are not even referred back to 
the “stereotyped form” which they had disregarded. 

The arguments against the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy are 
too numerous to be urged here. It may be allowed to mention one 
of the simplest. In chapter xvii. there are distinct regulations laid 
down as to the election and duties of a king. If these had been 
written by Moses, how could Samuel have told the Israelites that 
they had sinned in asking for a king? The only inference is that 
neither Samuel nor the people knew anything about the book of 
Deuteronomy. 

In drawing to a close in Part I., Dr. Baxter, says, “‘ We have 
thus patiently dissected the arguments in his pp. 29-38.” That is, 
according to his own confession, the only arguments he has gone 
over are the conclusions of Wellhausen in the Prolegomena, based 
on the premises to be found in his previous analysis of the Hexateuch. 
The convenience of this course is obvious. The premises being dis- 
regarded, the conclusions are declared to be assertions. 
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The reader is now in a position to judge of the “ ability ” (vide 
testimonials) possessed by Dr. Baxter for the task he has undertaken. 
His ability is seen in chapter i., where he states half his opponent's 
case, and argues against it as though it were the whole. It can be 
seen in chapter ii., where he affirms that two contradictory statements 
display a “ very satisfying harmony.” It is seen in the third chapter, 
where he ignores the phrases in Deuteronomy which are fatal to his 
own position. And all through his book is displayed an unrivalled 
ability in misrepresentation, the result no doubt to a great extent of 
his own intellectual confusion. All this is seen in Part I., the part, 
be it remembered, that has elicited such flattering testimonials; and 
which, according to Professor Sayce, exhibits a thorough, critical, 
and dispassionate examination of “ the pretensions and assertions of 
the Prolegomena.” The present writer ventures to think he has 
shown that the ‘ pretensions and assertions” are not all on one side. 


SAMUEL HOLMES. 





THE CIVIL GOVERNMENT OF 
GIBRALTAR. 


PROBABLY in. no citadel of the world are the military and the 
civilians so widely divided from a social, so narrowly from a literal 
point of view as in Gibraltar—so ill-assorted and diverging in matter 
of taste and nationality, so dismally interdependent in residence upon 
a site where 25,000 souls are crowded into a space that would not 
comfortably serve for ten. 

The system of the Home Government with respect to the civilians 
of Gibraltar is, fortunately for the advancement of our other colonies, 
original. There is none other like it, neither in the Americas, nor 
India, nor Africa ; consequently some account of this population, 
what it is, what it does, and wherein lie the peculiarities of its 
treatment, may prove not without interest to the readers of this 
REVIEW. 

The Gibraltarians are a mingling of many races—the Andalusian, 
the Jew, the Portuguese, the Italian, with a fair sprinkling of the 
Moor and the Maltese. Their past history is a bad one. The 
wealth of the town has been accumulated by smuggling, which 
undesirable traffic is universally plied to the present day, much to 
the detriment of the local prestige of Great Britain and the 
morals of the Rock community. For there is scarcely a merchant 
in the place, no matter what he calls himself, but has a finger in 
the pie of contraband, and though, as these same traders plaintively 
observe, the times are changed, and the schooners with their armed 
crews, brass swivel-guns, and other picturesque appurtenances are 
no longer extant, so long as a penny packet of cigarettes is sold in 
Malaga, eighty miles away, for fourpence-halfpenny, and a shillings- 
worth of Havana for four pesetas, it is evident that the game is still 
worth the candle. A proof of this is in the large hauls made from 
time to time by the Spanish coastguards in places neighbouring to 
Gibraltar. In June of last year a single capture in Estepona, some 
twenty miles along the seaboard, gave over 3500 pounds weight, all 
Gibraltar tobacco. 

Quite apart from party politics, the attitude of our country towards 
Spain is patently a gross mistake. There is no need to disguise 
that, while we hold Gibraltar, a genuine regard of the Peninsula for 
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Great Britain is wholly impossible, for the precise reason which, 
as more than once has been shown, debars France from falling on 
the neck of Germany in respect of Alsace-Lorraine. Thrusting 
aside, therefore, any optimism based on meaningless squadron-visits 
or similar interchange of national courtesies, we should be prepared 
to face the ill-will and jealousy of the Spaniards so long as the Rock 
is a British colony—that is, I hope, for ever. But, by countenancing 
this sorry trade in contraband, we go out of our way to wound a 
people with whom we are reputedly friendly, a people extraordinarily 
susceptible to real or fancied injury—interfere with the lawful 
revenue of their country, and needlessly make our ownership of 
Gibraltar an act of double bitterness. Our fault it is that at the 
gates of La Linea, the Spanish town over against Gibraltar, we cause 
to be maintained at great expense to a poor and bewildered nation a 
vast staff of officials, who may be called tobacco-detectives ; for their 
duty is no other, and though true it is that English cash is, during 
the construction of the docks, flowing into Andalusia at the rate of 
£6000 sterling a month, the very workmen who earn this wage are 
complacently made the vehicles of the traffic in contraband, while 
the money itself is only a temporary increment of a few years’ 
duration, benefits locally, and no more than a section of the recipient 
population, and in no way serves to compensate the Filipinas Com- 
pany—one might almost say the Spanish Government—who are 
invested with the determinate right to vend tobacco in Spain. 

The dual effect, therefore, of such behaviour is to continually 
irritate a neighbour just strong enough to worry us, in revenge, over 
treaties of commerce and such-like galling matters, and to help to 
enrich by devious ways and with questionable national taste and 
foresight, the merchants of Gibraltar. Were these once and for all 
debarred from their present business of evasion of the Spanish 
customs, provided only we took prompt steps to put them, so to 
speak, in the path of earning some desirable livelihood, complaint on 
their part would be little more valid than that of a pickpocket who 
should lament the suppression of his living by the veto of the law. 

But no steps of the kind are taken, in fact quite the contrary, and 
extraordinary as the statement may seem, on weighing carefully the 
circumstances under which they trade, it transpires that these folk 
are really in no large measure blamable that they are—what they 
are. As things exist no lawful industry can be suggested for these 
belated civilians in which they would not be overwhelmingly 
handicapped by the directly studied, if indirectly applied opposition 
of the Government of Gibraltar—that is, the War Office. With 
superfluous and bitter insistence the townspeople are made to see 
that they are tolerated, not encouraged ; but the fact remains that 
they outnumber the garrison by four to one. So as long as their 
presence is endured, for the bare sake of civilisation and the good 
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name of England among the Powers, they surely have a claim to be 
accorded a polity, a system of control and justice as decent as we 
can reasonably contrive to invent. In some mitigation of the 
existing state of things the fault does not appear to be wholly or 
even perhaps largely on the part of the Home Government. The 
colonial administration, no doubt originally designed for the civilians, 
has long ago been sucked in by the all-absorbing, all-exacting 
military element, and many a duty which the Colonial Office of 
Gibraltar now performs is, or should be, the exclusive concern of 
the agents of the War Office. 

To sum what I have so far said, the latter is resolved that it is 
undesirable for a single civilian to reside on the Rock. Owing to 
financial considerations and certain legal obstacles the civilian 
population cannot be immediately bought or violently driven off ; 
and the sovereign course which has hit the departmental fancy is, so 
to speak, to starve it out, to pile discomfort on discomfort, to tighten 
the screw of military pressure until such time as it may have no 
resort in reason other than to pack its traps and go. 

But this system, so aggressively pursued, however it may affect 
the conflicting parties (if anything so one-sided may be called a 
conflict), does not commend itself to a civilian resident of purely 
British birth. As not only one of these, but also one acquainted 
with Spanish opinion, I may here say that much of the reputation 
the English bear in Spain for being “ brutos” and “ groseros” is 
wholly due to the intolerable and intolerant militarism of Gibraltar. 

Reverting to the question of local industries, let us take a- 
momentary glance at the coaling trade. It is remarkable that 
within the past few years Algiers, primarily at a disadvantage with 
the Rock so far as site and distance are concerned, has almost wholly 
ousted her Western rival as a coaling-station. The number of 
vessels stopping to coal at the French port rose from 85 in 1886 to 
1367 in 1895. Almost in corresponding ratio has the coaling-trade 
of Gibraltar decreased, and naturally the question is often asked why 
this astonishing lapse should be. 

Because at Algiers there is a system of wharf accommodation and 
lighterage which enables masters of ships to ascertain the actual 
quantity of coal they take on board. At Gibraltar it is an estab- 
lished fact, known no doubt to the majority of shipowners throughout 
the globe, that short measure is inveterately given to the extent of 
from fifteen to twenty-five per cent. I myself have seen offered to a 
ship’s master Cardiff coal at fourteen shillings which I know to have 
cost the company eighteen pence per ton more. Add to this that 
there is no breakwater or adequate anchorage for the coal-hulks, 
despite the annual license of from £6 to £30 they must pay to 
Government; that they are exposed to the full rigour of the south- 
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west gales, and are constantly in distress, if not in danger, during the: 
winter months, at a time when trans-shipment of coal is of course out 
of the question, and it will at once be understood why the coaling 
trade of Gibraltar, if not actually dead, is nothing less than paralysed 
and unproductive. 

Such is the state of the most flourishing legitimate industry of 
the colony, and even on this the hot and killing breath of the War 
Office has been calculated to fall. But this is not the only direction 
in which oppression acts and is meant to act, and now, coming to- 
closer and more internal affairs of the city, I pause first at the com- 
position of the officials who may be taken to comprise the civilian 
element of the Government. 

Not even “ Pooh-Bah,” in the famous comic opera, displays more 
singular and varied an array of talents and portfolios than does this 
body ; yet here, however unsatisfying may be their conjoint rule, it 
is not in point of numbers that they are at fault, nor has the system 
of their election bordered anywhere on the indiscretion of economy. 
I have, however, neither space nor inclination to go into details of so 
bewildering a medley ; taking alone the salient features, is not the 
idea of an Attorney-General in a hamlet the size of Dawlish a little- 
ridiculous? For my part I have been unable to discover that this. 
gentleman’s duties extend beyond the practice, on a very limited 
scale indeed, of a private barrister: but the post carries a salary, so. 
no more is presumably to be said. On the ensuing point I noticed 
some time ago that Mr. Bill was to ask a question in the House,. 
but as it is possible that by now the usual evasive parliamentary 
answer has been returned, I shall reiterate that the post of Captain: 
of the Port is filled, or was so recently and apparently ex officio, by 
the Colonial Treasurer, a landsman, no doubt of infinite capacity in 
matters relating to his own sphere if not so excellent on sea. It was 
presumably this officer's pardonable affection for shore- going concerns 
which has led him at times, despite incidental protests, to devote to. 
picnics and such like festivals the launches which have been 
designed to board incoming vessels. But this, it will be contended, 
is a small matter. 

The maintenance of law and order is entrusted to five-and-thirty 
constables, but it is recorded how, not many years ago, six stalwart 
Englishmen were better able to do the work. Of the existing force, 
not over two or three are purely English, it being considered that 
a fluent knowledge of Spanish is essential, that being, of course, the 
vernacular of Gibraltar. But I fancy that sufficient of the language- 
for all needful purposes could be mastered by English constables in 
& very few months, and certain it is that while the present body, 
with their large admixture of the Andalusian, more fitted to be 
Spanish “ municipales” armed with sword and revolver than hard- 
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handed British police, are men for the most part of iiserable 
physique, they are called upon to deal with a rough lower-class in 
the tobacco-workers, and coal-heavers and bickering Maltese, all 
given to draw the knife, and ever quarrelling. 

Depending from police concerns is a standing disgrace to the town 
in the shape of two recognised houses of ill-fame, situate in the 
middle of City Mill Lane, one of the most conspicuous and broadest 
thoroughfares, and not a dozen yards from the main street. Time 
and again has protest been raised against these tenements, which are 
contingent to those of civilian residents of the better standing, but 
the Local Government, the Sanitary Commission, or what not, con- 
tinues to assert its impotence to compel the landlord to eject these 
occupants, an amazing subterfuge, especially where British law 
obtains, or is supposed to obtain, and a worthy example of the crude 
injustice of Gibraltar militarism—although, be it said, the present 
Governor, who should surely have a voice in such a cleansing, is a 
rigid sectarian who shuns the theatre as an invention of the Devil! 

The preceding paragraph brings me now to mention what is a 
primary concern of the garrison, though it appreciably reacts upon 
the town. It is not, I take it, widely known in England that the 
lowest quarter of Gibraltar is filled with the female refuse of Granada, 
and Seville, and Malaga—unfortunates expelled from the most 
diseased province of the most diseased people of Europe; that has 
been so ever since the national inoculation consequent, it is believed, 
on the discovery of the West Indies. The year before last, within 
a few weeks of the arrival of one of the regiments,’ there were over 
two hundred men of the battalion in hospital, suffering from venereal 
disease. At this juncture the Colonel, as one greatly mystified, in a 
discreet official note, called the attention of the medical officer to the 
fact that the regimental sick-list had risen from 3 to 30 per cent. 
of the total strength, and ask that a cure might be applied, when 
facile prevention had been compulsorily omitted. 

On truths such as these, which bear a self-written moral, it is not 
my wish or province to offer comment. It is sufficient to recall the 
occasions when Mrs. Grundy has claimed that systematic medical 
examination tends to aggravate and set a premium on prostitution, 
in order for us to recognise to what extent that provident lady is 
contriving to induce the physical ruin of the youngest of our soldiers 
on foreign service. 

But perhaps the most damning of all the evils about this suffering 
citadel is the piracy at its gates, and I hope that, when I have given 
in their order the three more conspicuous cases of the past two years 
alone, the British Press will cease to lay to its heart the flattering 
unction that (to repeat the words of the Daily Telegraph) “ piracy on 
the high seas no longer exists.” 

1 The West Yorkshire Regiment, 
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Here are the narratives in question, borne out by the duly sworn 
statements of the masters and men, Gibraltar, May 1, 1895 :' 

“ Yesterday afternoon, between four and five o'clock, the steam- 
tug Hercules towed into the bay a brigantine which had been flying 
signals of distress off Europa Point. The vessel was the Dutch 
brigantine Anna (170 tons register, six of a crew), of Old Pekela in 
Holland, and the experiences of the crew recall the worst days of 
piracy on the high seas. According to the account given us by one 
of them, the Anna set sail from Bari, a port on the Adriatic between 
Brindisi and the Gulf of Manfredonia, with a cargo of oil for L’Orient 
and Douarnenez in Brittany, on March 19, and after a slow voyage 
with leading winds as far as Sardinia, followed by westerly breezes 
which caused her to tack close on to the Morocco coast, found herself 
on Sunday last becalmed, about seven miles from shore, near the 
Alhucemas Bay, in the Riff country, between Melilla and Ceuta. 
Between two and three o’clock the same afternoon a boat was observed 
putting out from the shore. As it approached the brigantine, it was 
seen to be manned by seven or eight savage-looking Moors, stripped 
naked to the waist, with their heads shaved all except a long tuft of 
hair on the top, and armed with breech-loading rifles and long knives. 
When within hail, they shouted to the captain, in Spanish, to lower 
sail, and on his refusing to do so, commenced to fire on the vessel 
and crew, who immediately armed themselves with hatchets and crow- 
bars and prepared to resist the attack which appeared inevitable. 
The boat soon came alongside, and one of the Riffians who attempted 
to jump on board was struck down by the mate with a blow from 
the crowbar. The mate was immediately fired upon by the others 
and fell. The captain then took up his revolver, the only firearm 
on board, but he had not fired more than one shot before he was 
wounded in the hand. The mate in the meantime had got up 
and went aft, when he was again fired at and fell wounded in 
four different places. The captain next received a frightful wound 
point-blank in the stomach and also fell, while several other boats 
were seen putting out for the vessel from the shore. Resistance 
was out of the question, and the pirates, leaping on board, plundered 
everything they could lay their hands on. The ship’s boat was 
lowered, and bedding, cooking utensils, compasses, side-lights, spare 
sails, a portion of the cargo, all the provisions with the exception of 
the salt meat, even the doors of the cabin were all carried away and 
removed to land, the boats coming and going the whole afternoon 
engaged in their work of plunder. The pirates even snatched the 
shoes from the feet of the crew and tore the clothes from their backs. 
When night came on they left the ship, and a light breeze springing 
up, the sailors endeavoured to steer for the Spanish coast, although 
they were without compass or lights. The captain, who was still 

1 And as published In the Gibraltar Chronicle, 
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alive, was taken down to the cabin and placed on a couch, while the 
mate was carried forward, apparently in a less serious condition, to 
the forecastle, and left in charge of the cook and boy, the two able 
seamen taking charge of the vessel. The voyage was an anxious 
one for all. Sailing with squaresails, staysails, and headsails, the 
Anna lost sight of land at six o’clock on Monday morning; and 
no sign of ships or land was seen during the day. At sunset 
land was sighted on the port beam, and soon afterwards the crew 
made out a revolving light which they took to be the Estepona light. 
At midnight the masthead light of a steamer was seen on the port 
bow, and torches of oakum were burnt to attract attention, but no 
notice was taken. The ship was put to the wind, keeping the light 
on the port quarter until 4 A.M. yesterday morning, when the crew 
put about ship. Shortly before doing so, however, the two seamen 
on deck heard shouts from the cabin, and one of them going below, 
found the captain lying on the floor. He called the other to his 
assistance, and, placing the captain on the couch again, told him 
they were going to about ship. ‘ Well, boys, I can’t come up to 
help you,’ was his reply, and these were the last words he said. 
After putting about ship, they looked down the companion and saw 
him sitting upon the couch with a peculiar livid look on his face. 
Going below, they found him dead. This was about four o’clock in 
the morning. About half-past five smoke was seen on the starboard 
quarter, and signals of distress consisting of a piece of blue dungaree 
and an old cotton shirt were hoisted, but attracted no notice. It was 
then found that the revolving light was Ceuta, and Gibraltar was 
sighted at ten in the forenoon; but the weather was so hazy that 
the ship was kept to the wind till it cleared, when, after rounding 
Europa point about four in the afternoon, the Anna was sighted by 
the Hercules and brought into harbour. The mate, who is wounded 
in both thighs, in the abdomen, and in the right hand, was landed 
and taken to the Colonial Hospital, where he now lies in a critical 
condition. The captain’s body was landed last night, and placed in 
the mortuary at the North Front, where a Coroner’s Inquest will be 
held this afternon, Both the master (T. Velvis) and the mate 
(W. Smith) «+ natives of New Pekela, in Holland. The rest of 
the crew, who are uninjured, are W. Austin, of Newport, able sea- 
man, who took command and brought the ship to Gibraltar; W. 
Bauggren, able seaman; A. Brown, of Hull (ordinary seaman) ; and 
T. Keck, a native of Wurtemberg (cook). It is seldom that we 
have to record such tales of the sea at the end of the nineteenth 
century, but it is not forgotten here that during the past year similar 
acts of piracy, though not so terrible in their consequences, have 
occurred on the same coast. That such outrages can take place 
almost within sight of Western Europe is a slur upon civilisation.” 
The second case is dated September 18, 1895: 
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“Yet another instance of piracy has occurred on the Riff coast, 
near Alhucemas. It will be remembered that on April 30th last, the 
Dutch brigantine Anna entered Gibraltar Bay, with a record of 
experiences which recalled the worst days of piracy on the high seas. 
Yesterday evening the master of the British falucho Virgen de los 
Angeles, of Gibraltar, reported an almost exactly similar occurrence, 
with the exception that in his case no lives have been lost. He was 
becalmed about six miles off Alhucemas on the afternoon of the 
16th inst., when eight boats put off from a place on the Riff coast 
called “‘ El Moro,” and bearded his vessel. They carried away with 
them the whole of the cargo, sails, men’s clothing, provisions, &c., 
$600 in cash, and the ship’s boat. The crew were threatened by 
the pirates with their life, and were obliged from motives of personal 
safety to place the cargo on board the boats. As we reported atthe 
time, the master of the Dutch brigantine was killed and the mate 
seriously wounded, and no doubt the master of the Virgen de los 
Angeles would have had an equally serious tale to tell, had his crew 
offered resistance. Apparently the pirates on this coast, which is 
within a short distance of Gibraltar, make a regular habit of boarding 
sailing vessels that have the misfortune to become becalmed near enough. 
Piracy on the Alhucemas coast has been of frequent occurrence 
lately, and it seems scarcely wise for sailing vessels which are not 
possessed of proper means of armed resistance to approach that-coast. 
But in this last instance, as in previous cases, discretion has probably 
been considered the better part of valour. The fact, however, remains 
that the Alhucemas coast is a regular nest of pirates.” 

The third case, April 1, 1896. According to the sworn statement 
of the master of the British falucho Sawn José, of Gibraltar, and 
handed to me by the notary-public who received it. 

“ His vessel, laden with a general cargo of lawful merchandises, 
left Gibraltar on March 26, bound to Tetuan, and in the prosecution 
of such voyage on the 28th, at about 4 P.m., whilst becalmed and 
drifting between Rio de los Alamos and Isla de los Chumbos, on the 
African coast, at a distance of about three miles from the shore, she 
was boarded by Riffian pirates, armed with Remingtons and sharp 
weapons, with which they assaulted and compelled the master, crew, 
and passengers (six all told) to lower their boat and take the falucho 
in tow towards the land. ‘The cargo, ship’s stores, and everything 
they could lay hands on, including moneys on board to the amount 
of $750, intended for the purchase of eggs, oranges, and other 
merchandises at Tetuan, were subsequently carried away in five 
karabs, manned by about ninety Riffians belonging to three kabyles. 
During the operations which took place for looting the ship, the 
master, crew, and passengers were fired at on attempting, by order 
of one set of Riffians, to tow the vessel to sea away from the rest of 
them, They were afterwards tied together in couples and sold to 
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the highest bidders for the sum of $150, and kept captives and 
without food in one of the karabs until 1 P.M. of the following day, 
when they were liberated, and they then sailed back to this port, 
where they arrived’ yesterday at 2 p.m. In their passage they 
suffered considerably from privation, no water or provisions having 
been left on board. One of the passengers, in consequence of the 
shock and ill-treatment to which he was subjected, is seriously laid 
up, whilst some of the crew are under medical treatment.” 

Still more recently to the foregoing instances, Mr. Walker’s yacht, 
the Ailsa, returning from the Riviera, was fired upon, fortunately at 
long range, and it is only thanks to the light heels of a racing cutter 
and a lucky breeze that a party of English gentlemen failed to 
fall additional victims to these unchecked buccaneers. 

With regard to the first of the extracts given above, I do not 
think Robert Louis Stevenson or Mr. Clark Russell could have 
far surpassed it for horridness of detail, and indeed, taking one 
with another, the readings make a brave story at the end of this 
nineteenth century of ours, especially when we reflect that if H.ILS. 
Rupert, the port-guardship, were to trouble to load one of her 
barbette-guns she could come pretty near blowing the pirate boats 
out of the water from where she sits at anchor in Gibraltar dock. 
At the same time it is satisfying to the reputation of our navy to. 
know that British cruisers are suppressing the, slave traffic in equa- 
torial latitudes. 

Considering the present jealousies of the Great Powers, it would 
be, I suppose, out of the question to repeat the salutary example of- 
Lord Exmouth in the matter of the Algerive pirates, but even 
indirectly is no protest entered against the scandal in this instance, 
for such claims as are put in against the Riffs by shipowners or 
masters who are fortunate enough to survive these adventures, are: 
pared down by the Colonial Secretary of Gibraltar with niggard care, 
before being forwarded to his Sultanic Majesty—for a Christian life, 
five hundred pounds, and so on in proportion. 

It must, therefore, be taken that any small unarmed sailing-vessel 
coming up or down the Gut of Gibraltar is, under frequent condi- 
tions, certain at least of highway robbery. In such a state are. 
matters, and in view of the present indifference and scale of redress, 
so are they likely to remain. 

The disgrace is worth fully quoting in this article because, 
though it lies but under the shadow of the Rock, its impunity is 
directly attributable to the neglect of civilian interests I have 
previously dwelt upon, nor would any but a fortress continue so 
defenceless of her mercantile population. In the view, no doubt, 
of the War Office, her Majesty’s warships and transports are safe, 
happen what may to these uncared for craft, merchantmen, yachts, 
and the little fleet of faluchos that ply under the British flag between 
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Gibraltar and the Barbary coast with various market-stuffs and 
produce. 

Little of this reaches home ears. The Colonial Department, 
unable or reluctant to apprehend that a standing menace to human 
life and property is not compensated or justified by any quantity of 
dollars, least of all a few paid over an isolated instance of claim, 
limits itself, as I have said, to paring down the bills for the Sultan 
of Morocco, and there remains no possible appeal, save to the 
Governor. But it does not require a long residence on the Rock to 
learn that a man may as weil stand in a desert and whistle to the 
four winds of heaven, as attempt to bring a civilian protest to the 
cognisance of the Governor of Gibraltar. This is no personal stric- 
ture on his Excellency, whose work among a garrison of 5000 men 
is doubtless no sinecure; nor do I seek to blame individuals where 
two whole Departments are at fault. It is simply given in proof of 
my statement that equitable administration of Gibraltar on the civilian 
side is positively non-existent. 

When Mr. Cavendish Boyle, of happy memory, was Colonial 
Secretary, it was suggested that this most able gentleman should be 
made the “ Civil Governor” of the colony, the ‘“‘ Military Governor,” 
of course, retaining the same command of the garrison as always. 
This is a system which obtains in many of the larger Spanish towns, 
and seems to give good results. Moreover, the bulk of the Gibraltar 
population are Spanish in temperament and sympathies, and are 
accustomed to the idea of a rule so distributed. But, unfortunately, 
as it would appear, the project came to nothing, so now, under the 
existing feeble réyime, matters have gone from bad to worse, the 
outlook of the civilian interests of the colony is little short of despe-~ 
rate, and, at a moment when the ever-critical eyes of nations are 
upon our boasted colonial administration, this scandal laughs at us 
from the very heel of Europe. 

While it is plain that so close a contact of Latin and Saxon can 
never be better than unsympathetic, as an Englishman I am really 
sorry that we exhibit so seemingly tyrannous an use of what might 
surely be a less galling sovereignty, and that we cannot make the 
narrow appear in some degree more ample. Never was a population 
so condensed as that of this unrivalled promontory—it may and does 
expand, and yet there is no kindness for it and no welcome. 

Once and for all eject these people; buy them out of the Gates. 
at any cost—or else defend and provide for them, and give them 
law, and government, and right of appeal. Otherwise, better it is 
that Gibraltar be shorn to-morrow of all but trump, and drum, and 
the armament of war, lying innocent of civilian footstep as on the 
historic advent of Tarik el Tuerto, the one-eyed general of Islam. 


LEONARD WILLIAMS. 





THE DRINK EVIL AND ITS CURE. 


AFTER the last general election a lively journalistic and verbal war 
was carried on over the question: Whether, and how far, the Local 
Veto or Temperance cry, as adopted by the Radical party, had 
influenced the result. We may safely assume that many other 
causes led to the rout of the Liberals, but it cannot be denied that 
the veto had much to do with their discomfiture. 

But be the Local Veto dead and buried, it is by no means likely 
that we have heard the last of the drink topic. On the contrary, it 
will at one time or another turn up with renewed force. Rumour 
has it that the Ministry were going to deal with it in some form, in 
this year’s session of Parliament, but the clergy and landlords had 
the first claim, and the brewers and publicans will have to wait 
a little longer. Meanwhile a commission has been appointed to 
inquire, not into the drink, but into the licensing question, which 
shows very clearly how the wind blows. Although it is considered 
bad policy to prophesy unless you know, I think, it will not be 
quite an empty guess to say that, amongst others, a diminution of 
public-houses will be recommended, with compensation to those that 
are abolished, and possibly that compensation, it may be proposed, 
should be paid by the remaining houses. This certainly would suit 
the trade very well, but will not satisfy the Temperance party; but 
nobody seems to care to inquire whether such a measure, or any 
other that is in view, will really have any influence on excessive 
drinking, such as is generally complained of. 

I therefore propose to examine the question from all sides ; that is, 
from the views of the Temperance party, from that of what is called 
the trade, and from a third that inclines neither to the one nor the 
other. 

First, then, as to the Teetotallers. 

The proposition put forward from that quarter resolves itself into 
this: Drink is the root of most, or at least a great many, evils: beer 
and spirits are responsible for most of the existing poverty and crime. 
Therefore the sale of these articles must wholly, or in great part, be 
prohibited, or such measures taken as would make tt most difficult to 
get them. 

Every sensible man will at once agree that there is a deal of 
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exaggeration in those assertions, but they suggest a very pertinent 
question. 

No impartial observer will deny that drunkenness or excess of 
drinking is far less universal at the present day than, say, sixty 
years ago; yes, even in comparison to thirty years ago, much lessis 
seen of it. It is said that the number of members of the Temperance 
Societies has very largely increased in proportion to population; we 
have had not only those societies but amongst others the Salvation 
and Church Armies at work to fight the supposed evil. All these 
societies take credit for the favourable results, that is, the diminution 
of drunkenness. How then is it that within the last year or- two 
we hear all of a sudden more of the curse of drink than ever before ? 

To my mind the matter bears a very simple explanation. It is 
nothing more or less than that the clergy have taken up the cry. 
Every church and chapel rings with Temperance, and it is even 
preached that drinking alcohol, as the expression goes, is incom- 
patible with the Christian religion ; that a good Christian ought also 
to be a teetotaller. It is only the unbeliever who will drink or drink 
to excess. 

It is certainly ludicrous,-to say the least of it, but it may be 
observed that it took nearly 1900 years to discover the connection of 
abstinence with the Christian religion. The real fact is that the 
parsons seeing their congregations dwindle, as evidenced by the 
utterances of all the bishops, eminent clergymen, and Nonconformist 
ministers, wanted a new cry to go forward with, and they think they 
have found it in Temperance. If proof were wanted, we need but 
look the facts in the face. It would puzzle anybody to determine 
when and where the clergy as much as noticed drunkenness in 
former days. 

An exception is, however, found in Mr., or to give him his self- 
assumed title, “‘ General” Booth, who cleverly discerned that the cry 
of Temperance would assure him the sympathy of the upper classes, 
while he had the lower ones drummed together into his fold. Many 
Nonconformists who preferred the lively services of the Salvation 
Army to the sober ritual of their chapels were won over, and matters 
seemed to take a serious turn, when the Wesleyans bethought them- 
selves of taking up the same watchword. Baptists and others 
followed, and naturally the Church of England could not lag 
behind, They all took the same line, and it is amusing to observe 
that almost every church and chapel has now its Temperance branch. 
The Church of England is, of course, led by another consideration. 
Its existence as a State institution has been threatened, and it is 
good policy to make as many friends as possible. 

This, we think, is the reason for hearing just now so much of 
temperance. 

It is, then, coolly aseerted that drink is at the bottom of all or 
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most crime; and what lends a semblance of truth to this theory is 
that many judges at assizes never tire of putting it forward as a 
fact. Some of them have even gone so far as to calculate that 
three-fifths of all crime in this country may be traced to drink. 
That this expression of opinion is taken up as authoritative by the 
temperance advocates is but natural. But is it a truth? The fact 
that the judges say so is by no means conclusive proof. Have not 
the judges expressed similar opinions in other directions which have 
proved entirely fallacious? Have we not heard it stated on the 
same authority, not so very many years ago, that if hanging for 
sheep stealing and other unconsidered trifles were abolished, we 
should have a shocking state of things? Have not most of our 
judges upheld and enforced the doctrine, that third offences, be they 
ever so small, should be punished with the horrible sentence of 
twelve to fifteen years’ penal servitude, until now they have been 
forced to acknowledge that Mr. Hopwood, the Recorder of Liverpool, 
was right in the view that lighter sentences mean diminution and 
not increase of crime ? 

The pious opinion of the judges may be very well dismissed, but 
it may be further discounted by looking at it from another point of 
view. If three-fifths of the crime in England be due to excess of 
drinking, then it should be a fact that amongst other nations, where 
drunkenness in scarcely known, such as the French, Germans, 
Belgians, Swiss, &c., there should exist only two-fifths of the crime 
in this country in proportion to population ; but when we look at 
statistics, we find they are in that respect on a par with England, 
which simply proves that crime results from entirely different causes 
and has very little to do with drinking. 

It will be pointed out that many offences are committed under the 
influence of drink. True, but it should be remembered that nobody 
was ever bad when in drink who was not so inherently when sober. 
In vino veritas! He only shows himself in his true colours. If a 
man was not a ruffian before, drink will surely not make him one. 
And as to serious crimes, they are in ninety cases out of a hundred 
premeditated in cool blood, although no doubt many a criminal 
in posse strengthened himself for the intended deed with a strong 
stimulant. 

The next assertion is that drink is responsible for most, if not all, 
the poverty in this country, and it is unhesitatingly pointed out that 
the more drink-shops there exist in a given locality, the greater is 
the poverty there. Of all fallacies, this is surely the greatest. If 
those who state it would but push their inquiries a little further, they 
would find that an enormous number of the poor are very sober 
people indeed ; they have by circumstances been pressed out of the 
country districts into the towns, where they find the labour-market 
much over-stocked, and the result is want of employment and dire 
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poverty. The same phenomenon meets us north, south, east, and 
west, and for one family that suffers from the drunkenness of the 
breadwinner, be it man or woman, there will be found a dozen, the 
members of which have not even the means to get drunk and are, 
anyhow, extremely sober ; yet they live in the most miserable plight. 
Let anybody go amongst the thousands of poor women who live by 
their needle or machine-work and he will find almost every one of 
them most sober, but on starvation point; and the same may 
be found amongst dock and other casual labourers. That there 
are exceptions nobody will deny, but they would only prove the 
rule. 

Without taking into consideration that many persons take to drink 
from sheer despair when getting into poverty, it will be found as a 
matter of fact that the drinking habit has much less to do with 
pauperism than our teetotal friends will have us believe. Amongst 
the forty persons who, according to the verdicts of juries, died from 
starvation in London during the year 1894, there were very few, if 
any, who came to that sad end through drink, And let it be observed 
that the number who died, so to say, officially from starvation would 
be found to be much greater if, by the direction of coroners, many 
verdicts had not been recorded as ‘‘ Death from natural causes,” 
These verdicts contain surely the height of irony. To comment 
further on them would be a painful task. 

Then it is urged: ‘‘ Look at the frightful misery you see in some 
homes occasioned by the drunken habits of husband or wife; see the 
deplorable state their children are in, and is it not enough to stir 
any man’s or woman’s heart and make them put their shoulders to 
the wheel to do something to alter such a state of things ? ” 

Certainly it is deplorable, certainly something might and ought to 
be done to rescue that class of persons, to divert them from their 
evil ways, and, at least, to save their innocent offspring from the 
consequences of the evil ways of their parents. But what, in the 
name of common sense, has that to do with people who keep sober, 
whatever their habits are? Surely nobody will assert that the whole 
English nation are drunkards; surely every man of sense will allow 
that drunkards are only a minority, and a small minority too. 
Where, then, is the common-sense in saying: “Here are A, B, and 
C who are drunkards ; therefore you, the rest of the alphabet, shall 
not drink either beer, wine, or spirits” ? The idea, on the face of 
it, appears absurd, if not comical. Let the drunkard be dealt with 
by all means, but let us leave sober people alone to work out their 
salvation in their own way. 

We hear generally this formula put forward: “ Alcohol is poison, 
therefore do not touch anything that contains it;” and it is almost 
comical to find scientific men enumerate by speech and pen the 
many evils its use produces. Alcohol, they say, should be avoided 
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under all circumstances, and some medical men have gone so far as 
to state that not even in illness should it be used in any shape. 
Here we have the recurring story of fanaticism ; it begins with small 
things and does not stop till the greatest extravagance is reached. 

But, setting aside all extravagance, let us look the facts fairly in 
the face. 

* Alcohol is poison!” No doubt it is, if taken in its pure form 
and strength ; but so is’ pure coffeine or theine,.and a great many 
other things, if taken in extract. Let anybody try to take meat- 
extract pure and simple and he will soon find that even the strongest 
constitution cannot stand much of it. The question is, in which 
form we take these things. As a matter of fact, alcohol is contained 
in most things we consume; we swallow it in sugar, bread, corn, 
potatoes, and in what not. It would be almost impossible quite to 
avoid it. Dr. Bent, the analyst, of Somerset House, informs us that 
out of 400 teetotal drinks he did not find one which did not contain 
more alcohol than the Excise allowance of 2 per cent., many con- 
taining over 10 per cent.; and, to crown it all, the Essex magistrates 
fined a woman £3 for selling ginger-beer without a license, because it 
contained above the 2 per cent. of alcohol. 

What is, however, never mentioned by our temperance friends, 
and, I may say, overlooked by others as well, is that there exist 
drinks—that is, beers, wines, and even spirits—which, although con- 
taining the same amount of alcohol as those we’are accustomed to 
consume, have by no means the disastrous effect either of intoxication 
or being otherwise deleterious. We shall have to look into that phase 
of the question further on. 

“ Alcohol contains no food stuff!” we are told. No more does 
water, and perhaps both are all the better for that. 

But after all there are a certain number of persons who take 
drinks that intoxicate them, incapacitate them for reasonable 
behaviour and work; and getting more and more addicted to their 
particular class of drink, become a curse, not only to their families 
but to the general community, and it is surely that class of people 
which temperance advocates wish to reform and save. How have 
they set about it? What do they propose ? 

In the first place they have preached all round temperance, a very 
laudable thing indeed; they have said, “ You people cannot drink 
reasonably, you will drink to excess, and, therefore, we advise you 
not to take anything at all that could possibly affect your brain 
power.” They have tried to enrol such people into societies, and 
without a doubt have reformed many a man and many a woman too. 
So far so good. 

But they find that after all their exertions and many years’ hard 
work, that drunkenness still exists to an enormous extent, and the 
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effect of their efforts has not kept pace with the necessity of the 
case. They then turn round to the powers that be, and say, ‘ You 
must help us!” But how? That is the question. They reply: 

“ Abolish the public houses, or if you can’t do that at once, 
diminish their number !” | 

Here we have one of the most extraordinary fallacies, 

Since Bruce’s Act the comparative number of public houses has 
all along been diminished, but with what result? Only this, that 
the remaining ones have done a larger business and consequently 
risen in value. To express it plainly, the law while taking away or 
confiscating the vaiue of certain houses has made to the proprietors 
of the remaining ones a present of large sums. ‘There are plenty 
of illustrations of this to be gathered all over the kingdom. 

Let us here take notice of the ‘“ Local Veto,” which of all the 
remedies proposed is surely the most farcical. The proposition is, 
that the inhabitants of each neighbourhood should decide by vote, 
whether any public house should be in that particular district or 
not. One may almost leave out of consideration how these districts 
are to be defined ; but let us suppose by parliamentary bounds, and 
it would surely be a ludicrous position if, for instance, Westminster 
voted against and Lambeth or St. George’s, Hanover Square, for 
public houses. Or to take a suburban district, let us say Hornsey 
for and Tottenham against: we should then have the amusing 
spectacle of there being no public house allowed on one side of a 
great main road, with no doubt an increasing number springing up on 
the other. To take another example, Manchester might vote against 
and Salford for. A nice piece of foolery presented to the world! 

I have heard advocates of this extraordinary proposal say it 
would increase the liberty of the people, as they then would have 
more power in theirown hands. I wonder whether these gentle- 
_ men would enjoy the liberty and power of their neighbours to decide 

whether in their districts beef or mutton should be eaten or not. 
They would, of course, at once reply that that was a different thing. 
Certainly it is. In the one case it concerns beef and muttor. and in 
the other beer or spirits, but the position would be the same and 
people can take too much of either. 

The fact is, that nobody will be able to discover much difference 
in a body of magistrates or a number of other people deciding 
whether a license shall be granted or not. In both cases it is a sort 
of restriction that never has had nor never will have a beneficial 
effect. You will never succeed in making people sober by Act of 
Parliament. The power given to magistrates for licensing is certainly 
ridicnlous enough ; they have the power to make a man’s fortune 
by granting a new license, or on the other hand to close any existing 
house or refuse the opening of’ a new one on the simple ground 
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that there is no necessity for it. In fact they need not even give 
any reason for their decision in either case; but one might safely 
defy any number of men to say exactly if any or what number of 
public houses there ought to be anywhere. If left alone and there 
seems to be a call for one, there will come people forward to estab- 
lish it, and if there are too many some will shut up and without a 
doubt the best will remain. One man will succeed where another 
fails, like in any other business; we might as well decide how many 
butchers and bakers there are to be in any given district. This has 
indeed been tried in the Middle Ages and been even then a failure. 
Anyhow it is considered obsolete, and the man who should propose 
to revive the system would be designated as foolish, Why then 
should we abide by such an obsolete system with regard to refresh- 
ment houses ? 

Another curious statement is often made by the temperance 
party. They say that people spend too much over their drink. That 
may be quite true; but the obvious remedy would appear to be to 
agitate for cheapening the article in demand. Every time a man 
takes a glass of beer he pays in excise nearly as much as for the 
article he consumes; and as to spirits, he pays twice as much for 
duty as for the spirit itself—that is, if he pays 3d. for a glass, it 
means 2d. for the revenue and ld. only for the value of what he 
takes. If that be the grievance, let the excessive payment for 
revenue be removed, and the man will at once save 2d. 

But here our friends will say that that would be doubly shocking, 
because the same man would only spend the other 2d. on successive 
drinks, and forthwith become a drunkard, if he was not before. 
Now, I beg to join issue with such fanatical asserters. 

Will the temperance advocates uphold the view that Englishmen, 
or, let us say, the working men of this country, would spend all they 
can afford on drink, whether they get much or little for their money ? 
And do they really believe that, if there are two public-houses in a 
neighbourhood, men will visit them both ; and if there are six, they 
will insist on going into all of them, one after another, and indulye 
in a drink in each? That there are such persons nobody will deny ; 
but if we are to believe that all, or most, men will drink as much 
as they can get for the money they can spare, and sometimes not 
spare, it would show a state of society consisting of people wko 
would have no right to exist as a nation at all; they would be worse 
than the worst of savages, and be only worth being annihilated root 
and branch. Luckily such a state of society need not be contem- 
plated. We have not come to that yet, and we. may surely assume 
that the great majority of men, and women too, of this country are 
more sensible. 

A further curious statement made as an objection to beer and 
spirits is that, in their manufacture, very few men are employed, 
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considering the capital invested and the amount produced. The 
argument is put in this way: 

“If the same amount of capital were invested in cotton-spinning, 
or the manufacture of clothing or of boots, it would give occupation 
to a vastly greater number of workers!” 

I wonder where the gentlemen who make these statements take 
their political economy from. If we are to judge trades from that 
standpoint, we may at once put an end to jewellers, lithographers, 
even printers (for in the latter case machinery does daily more and 
more the work of men), and many other trades, particularly those 
connected with art. It sounds almost like a huge joke, and anybody 
thinking over it will at once discover the fallacy. 

A great deal is also made of the closing-time of public-houses. 
In the course of the last thirty years we have curtailed the time of 
keeping them open more and more, but, according to the assertions of 
the temperance party, no good result has ensued ; drunkenness, they 
say, is there just the same. And does anybody really think that it would 
make one farthing of difference in the drinking habits of the people 
whether the public-houses are open an hour or two later or not ? 
The absurdity of such a proposition is best shown in the different 
closing-time of London and the rest of the country. In the former, 
the time of closing is 12.30 a.M., in the latter, 11 P.m., and yet we 
find in towns like Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle, etc., where, 
of course, the earlier time holds good, more drunkenness than in the 
Metropolis. And when it comes to such an absurdity as to find, as 
at Finsbury Park, a house being obliged to close at eleven o'clock, 
while another exactly opposite can keep open till half-past twelve, 
one may well rub one’s eyes and wonder whether one is dreaming 
or awake, 

And as to Sundays. Do the temperance advocates, or, for that 
matter, anybody else, believe that the closing at certain hours of 
that day has really done any good? Unbiassed inquiry will soon 
teach them better. 

The saying, ‘‘ We do not want to deprive the poor man of his 
beer,” can only be described as hypocritical, for, turn it as you like, 
the temperance party aim at prohibition pure and simple, and it would 
certainly be only honest to confess it openly. If pressed in this way, 
the great majority of them would, no doubt, grant this proposition, 
and they will point this moral: Prohibition is in force in New 
Zealand, Canada, and several American States, and has been a great 
success! So say our teetotal fanatics. But has it been? If we 
look a little closer into the matter, there is a doubt. 

We have heard a deal of the whisky war in the United States, 
or, to put it more correctly, the war against the saloons. And what 
has it all come to? The result has been zz/, or next to it. In 
some States the saloons exist yet, and in others, where prohibition 
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has ensued, no general improvement is apparent amongst the people, 
and, if reports from other but temperance quarters be reliable, the 
drinking is still going on, though under a cloak, instead of openly 
as before. 

As to Canada, I cannot do better than give an extract from a 
book of travel through the States and Canada, lately published, and 
very favourably reviewed in all the leading papers. The writer 
says: 

‘“When I was there, Nova Scotia rejoiced in the funniest of legal 
fictions, the Scotts Act, prohibiting the sale of spirituous liquors. It was 
openly disregarded. In the larger towns, hotels sold liquor as if the Act 
did not exist, and in the smaller ones it was merely a case of finding out 
whether the milkman, or the milliner, or the fancy stationer would oblige 
you. Nova Scotia differs to this extent from Vermont, where, in prohibi- 
tionist towns, every shop is said to sell spirituous liquors. At Annapolis 
I paid twenty-five cents. for a biscuit and got a bottle of beer thrown in; 
but it was quite unusual to go through this farce. I inquired of Professor 
Roberts how they managed things so comfortably. ‘Oh, juries won’t 
convict, and so it’s no good prosecuting.’ At Windsor the farce was at 


its height.” 

And at the same time Mr. T. H. Downe, in another description 
of the States and Canada, gives a similar report. 

So much, then, for prohibition. 

A very curious complaint is made and reiterated ad nauseam, 
that the brewers, distillers, and publicans are a political power. No 
doubt they are, but why so? Because the law has given them a 
monopoly! To counteract this power there would seem to be a 
very easy way. Take the monopoly away by the abolition of thé 
licensing system, and the power is at once gone. Our temperance 
friends, however, wish to do away with the brewer, &c. altogether, 
and as they find they cannot do that, to put further restrictions 
upon them. They will, however, find, to their cost, that they thereby 
will only increase the political power of which they so complain. 

Now, supposing the temperance party succeed entirely, and pro- 
hibition becomes the law of the land, the question is not answered 
yet, what is to become of the 18,000 breweries, not to speak of the 
distilleries at present existing. Shall the prohibition be extended 
to them, or shall there still be places left for the sale of their 
products? If so, what is gained by transferring a licence from 
Peter to Paul ? If the prohibition is to become a reality, what becomes 
of our friends’ great philanthropy? They lend their utmost sym- 
pathy to the drunkards, but do not seem to have a thought for the 
honest worker. What is to be done with those persons who are 
at present engaged in what is called the trade, if even their number 
is not extraordinarily great? Let us suppose that in each of the 
18,000 breweries on an average only ten men are employed. Dis- 
tilleries would most likely furnish a similar number, but say together 
only 300,000. Let us moderately put this as representing, with their 
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families, 1,000,000 of people. Take into account at the most moderate 
computation the army of barmen and barmaids employed in public- 
houses who would naturally be thrown out of employment, and I 
venture to ask: Where are all those people to find fresh, and to them 
new, employment in the present condition of the labour market? Echo 
can only answer, ‘‘ Where indeed ?” 

When it comes to be closer looked into, the absurdity of the 
whole proposition becomes at once apparent. 

We have still to inquire into another assertion which, strangely 
enough, is made not only by rabid temperance advocates, but also by 
a number of medical men. It is asserted that we find in our lunatic 
asylums great numbers of people—some will say the majority of the 
inmates—who have come to that sad state through drink. We will 
makeall dueallowance for exaggeration, but even then it is very strange, 
for, if much drinking produces lunacy, all Bavaria ought to be lunatics, 
but, strange to say, there are no more insane persons in that much- 
drinking country than elsewhere—nay, rather less. There is certainly 
an increase of lunacy in most modern States, but it has always been 
understood that this is to be ascribed to the greater strain which the 
state of modern society puts on our nervous system. It has also 
been hitherto understood that excessive drinking may produce 
delirium tremens, but that surely is not lunacy. 

But, supposing we grant the insanity for the sake of argument, 
and what is the remedy proposed ? Again, shut up the drink shops! 
Why the whole community should be punished for a parcel of drunkard 
lunatics is not easily apparent, What would the advocates of such a 
measure say to this formula : 

There are a number of religious maniacs in our asylums, therefore 
let us shut up all churches and chapels! 

The cases would be on all fours; but I think the gentlemen who 
shouted so loud for the one would not consent to the other. They 
would call the proposition absurd, and they would be perfectly right. 
Please don’t let them forget to grant that their own proposition is 
equally absurd. 


Having considered the different points the temperance advocates 
put forward, let us see what the other side—that is, the brewers, 
distillers, and licensed victuallers—have to say for themselves. The 
two first categories, not being directly touched by any proposed 
change in the direction of prohibition, take the standpoint of the 
last, whose welfare of course greatly interests them. 

The publican, then, seems after all not to have any great objection 
to the number of public-houses being decreased, provided due com- 
pensation is given for those which are to be shut up, and, as to new 
licenses, they would not be sorry to see them one and all refused. 
From this point of view, this is certainly quite understandable and 
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logical. On one side there would be nice little sums paid to the out- 
going tenants, and on the other the remaining ones would immensely 
gain by increasing value. 

As regards the compensation question, it looks at first blush very 
reasonable; you take a man’s living away, and you ought to make 
his loss therefrom good to him; such is the argument. But when 
we come seriously to inquire into the right of compensation it begins 
to look a little different. 

Every publican knows, and knew all along, that he held his 
license for one year only, for he had every year to ask in due form 
for a renewal; and he also knew that he was liable to lose it by 
the simple decision of the magistrates, who were not even under the 
obligation to give a reason for their decision, if they did not wish to. 
They have bought their houses with a full knowledge of that 
restriction, and if they have thought fit to pay long prices for them, 
it is their fault and nobody else’s. But we shall at once be told that 
renewal of their licenses not having been questioned for so many 
years that they acquired a sort of tacitly implied right to it. Where, 
please, did they get that idea from? Hitherto, or at least up to a 
recent time, the magistrates, consisting mostly of brewers and their 
friends, have certainly been very complaisant in these matters; but 
there may come a different set of magistrates who might be all the 
other way. But there is not, nor ever has been, any law existing 
giving them such right, and if they were in doubt before, the case of 
Sharpe v. Wakefield must surely have enlightened them. However, 
we find that the decision in that case has had no depressing influence 
on public-house property. The same high prices are paid for it after 
as before, which shows that they know and have all along known 
what they were doing. If there is to be a compensation, it appears 
much more reasonable that they should pay some to the community 
that has given them a monopoly for so many years, and allowed 
them to make large fortunes through it. It is no use saying that 
that relates to their predecessors only, for if we take over any 
business we also take over all liabilities attaching thereto in law, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. That they have paid an 
extra sum yearly for the license counts for nothing, for other traders 
have to do the same and cannot claim a monopoly for ever. 

Turn it which way we will, the compensation bogey falls to the 
ground. 

The most curious part of the publican’s case is, that it has never 
dawned upon them to ask for more liberty and freedom. They are 
quite content with their monopoly and only want less competition, as 
shown by their opposition in every case of application for a new 
license, fighting tooth and nail against it. 

The ridiculous side of the position need scarcely be pointed out ; 
it is self-evident. No doubt butchers, bakers, and tailors would like 
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the same privilege. This is about as near as possible the whole of 
the publican’s case. 

Here I may as well make an open confession. Much as I dislike 
the way in which the publican is opposed, I am of opinion that the 
style of our public houses is a national disgrace. With all the 
licensing and restrictions—or, as I should say, in consequence of 
them—we have succeeded in establishing simple drink-shops. If you 
enter them for refreshment you are for all the world treated like a 
beast going to the trough. You have to go to the bar, hand over 
your money after being served, and consume what has been handed 
to you standing at that very bar. It is true that in some compart- 
ments a few seats are provided, but it is exceptional. The bulk of 
customers have to use their legs. The very fact that of late so 
many houses have constructed what are called saloon-bars, is a proof 
that some such improvement was wanted. And it may be taken 
for granted that if the sale of beer (and spirits, too, if you please) 
were as free as the sale of goods in other trades, we should soon 
have a different kind of refreshment place springing up. 

But after sharply criticising both temperance advocates and 
publicans, let us see whether something cannot be done to mitigate 
the drink evil complained of. If, instead of a Licensing Com- 
mission, Government had appointed one to sift to the bottom and 
trace the root of the matter, there would be a much greater 
chance of doing some good. It seems that everybody all round 
is imbued with the idea that licensing is the proper thing, and 
the question is only: Shall it be yet stricter? What unexpected 
results may accrue from an unprejudiced inquiry was shown by the 
Opium Commission. For years it had been maintained that India 
was being ruined by the inhabitants indulging in opium, and if the 
truth were told most people in England were quite persuaded of it; 
opium was the root of all the poverty in India. A proper com- 
mission of inquiry was nominated, and what was the result? The 
Report laid it down that the idea of tracing the poverty and other 
evils in India to the consumption of opium was a simple fiction ; the 
drug did more good than harm. And I am firmly persuaded that a 
similar inquiry with regard to the drink question would open 
people’s eyes in a similar manner. 

When we look at closer quarters we find this: 

There is a drink question, and there has been one these many 
years in Great Britain. There has been, and is, the same question in 
the United States, in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa ; but nobody ever heard of a drink question in any other place, 
neither in Mexico, Central or South America, Asia or Europe, in the 
latter of which we have to except Sweden. 

Teetotallers have often tried to produce one, and have established 
their societies all over the Continent; but all these have, after a 
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little time, died a natural death, for the simple reason that the 
drunkards which they came to save did not exist, and so there was 
nobody to save. 
Pow, has it ever struck the people who are so much concerned 
‘ about these matters, that all the countries above named, as having a 
drink question, are inhabited by English-speaking races? It is 
certainly a fact, and we should ask, how is this ? 

There appears to be only one explanation possible : 

When those countries were first peopled by the English, these 
brought with them, not only their language but also their social 
customs and their ideas of legislation and administration, and 
naturally the same results followed as in the mother country. 

The question then arises, what were those customs, &c., on which 
the results turned in the like direction ? 

First stands the licensing system. I should say, that experience 
ought to have and has shown, that it is based on wrong premises. 
As we have said before, to control what is euphemiously called the 
liquor traffic by giving the power to any body of men to determine 
whether a liquor shall be sold or not at any particular place, and how 
many such places shall exist in particular districts, is simply absurd, 
in so far as the drinking habits are thereby influenced for any good. 
If control by licenses there must be, it should at least be personal— 
that is to say, the man who wishes to open a refreshment place might 
be required to prove an unblemished character, and then let him 
determine where he thinks he can make a living. On no other 
ground but bad character should any man be refused a license. 

It will at once be objected that then the number of refreshment 
houses would increase to an enormous extent. That may be, 
although it is not quite certain. Butwhat then? People would not 
drink any more; but certain other consequences may be predicted : 
first of all, the value of public-houses would come down with as 
great a rush as it went up. That might be bad for the existing 
public-houses ; but we have spoken of that contingency before, 

The next consequence might be that where now one big house 
exists, which makes one man’s fortune, there would come several 
which would supply a moderate living for several families, and I 
cannot see that therein is much to be deplored. 

At all events, if there were too many such places, some would 
have to shut up, and no doubt those would remain who give the best 
article and the best accommodation to the public. 

It is asserted that if restriction by licence was abolished more 
drink would be consumed and more drunkards created ; anyhow all 
such evils are laid on the publican’s shoulders. Those who argue 
like this will point to the drunken people staggering along, and read 
a moral lesson on the shocking state they bring themselves and their 
families to through their drunken habits. I am quite aware that 
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unfortunately a number of such people exist. But why do they 
exist ? Surely not because there are more or less places where drink 
is to be obtained. No publican could exist on drunkard customers. 
For one heavy drinker he will be able to show as customers a 
hundred and more who are at any time as sober as the most rabid 
abstainer. If there is one thing more than another that a publican 
hates it is a drunken fellow come to his bar, because he will disturb 
and drive away a number of respectable customers; and as to the 
publican, such as is often painted at temperance meetings, who does 
only look out for the opportunity of drawing the last penny out of 
@ poor man’s pocket, he only exists in the imagination of the fanatic. 
In the course of an experience of nearly forty years I have not come 
across such a specimen yet, nor has anybody I know of; but I have 
often come across publicans, and particularly publicans’ wives, who 
remonstrated with men known to them as drunkards, refused to 
serve them, and exhorted them to keep sober, although the attempt 
is generally love’s labour lost. 

It may, however, be pointed out that a number of publicans 
are actually fined for serving drunken people. Quite true, but in 
nine cases out of ten the publican is, according to common sense, 
entirely innocent in the matter. How is he to decide whether a 
mun is drunk or not? How is a policeman, for he generally is the 
accuser, to decide it? If police surgeons make often the mistake 
of declaring a man drunk when he is nothing of the kind, surely 
publicans and policemen can but be looked upon as sorry judges. 
Anyhow it would appear reasonable that if a man, who really has 
had too much, still goes into a house and gets drink, he should be 
the person that were fined and not the publican, Fining the latter 
is but putting the boot on the wrong leg. 

It is a strange phenomenon that we have such a tender regard for 
a drunken man or a drunken woman, even if they are known as 
drunkards. In the first case we pat them on the back and say: 
“Poor fellow!” or “ Poor woman!” We give them a helping hand, 
lead them along, and treat them all round tenderly ; and in the latter 
case we do the same only with this addition: that one party might, 
while helping him, take the opportunity of palming off upon him a 
tract with the object of catching him for teetotalism, while a number 
of others make fun of him and think it good sport. Should we not 
rather look on every drunken person as an abomination and a 
nuisance, shun him, and show our contempt in every possible way ? 
I have made the remark abroad, where drunkenness does not prevail 
as here, everybody goes out of the way of a drunken man, if such a 
person appears, and leaves him pretty well to his fate; and if in any 
gathering anybody should by mischance imbibe too much, he is at 
once hurried away; making an exhibition of himself would only 
lead to his being henceforth considered an outcast in society. This 
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may not agree with our notions of humane treatment, but be it 
remembered they have no drink question, while ours is perennial. 

But what makes our notions so different arises, no doubt, from the 
fashion of past days, which has left its shadows behind. It is not so 
very many years since we were proud to be a three-bottle man, and 
heavy drinking was the rule. Bad habits and fashions are easier 
adopted than abolished. 

We come to the next point. I mentioned Sweden as an exception 
amongst European countries in so far as it is the only one that has 
an acute drink question like ourselves. It might be said that there 
is something similar in its climate, but against that stands out the 
fact that Denmark, which is in the same latitude and.inhabited by a 
kindred race, is free from any question of the kind. What similarity 
exists, then, between Sweden and Great Britain, that they should be 
equally afflicted? Only one can be found and that is that both are 
blessed with a puritanical Sabbath. It seems, at first sight, strange 
that there should be a connection between the Sabbath and drink, 
but investigation will show that that connection can be clearly traced. 
In fact I am of opinion that the strict Sunday is to a very great 
extent responsible for much drunkenness, 

For some centuries we have closed every kind of recreation and 
amusement on Sunday, on the plea that it is a holy day ; but without 
going into any religious controversy, it may be pointed out as 
singular that no other European country, be it Catholic or Protestant, 
has found that holiness out, except the two countries in question. 
Everybody knows that everywhere else the people think on Sundays _ 
more of enjoying themselves than of anything else. Of course the 
clergy have everywhere been tooth and nail against such enjoyment. 
They always did and always will insist on the people coming to their 
shop ; but it appears that elsewhere they never had the power to 
force them, and so they made the best of it they could. People 
will have some enjoyment, and if they cannot have it in a decent 
way they will revenge themselves by getting it viciously. 

If there is one thing more ridiculous than another, it is that music 
should be licensed. No license no music! 

Nobody surely will dispute the proposition that music is one of 
the most ennobling things for mankind; it softens the very roughest 
character, and nothing is truer than as the old German song has it; 


“Wo man singt da lass dich ruhig nieder, 
Bose Menschen haben keine Lieder.” 


Why, then, should such an ennobling art have to be licensed? It 
ought to be as free as air. The more we have of it the better ! 
Intimately connected with the question of music is that of 
dancing ; not only must the latter be specially licensed, but to get 
such a license is a far more difficult and serious matter. One would 
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almost think that in the eyes of legislators and magistrates, dancing 
is a sort of licentious pleasure which ought only to be allowed, to the 
people at large that is, under very exceptional circumstances ; but 
the curious part is, that on inquiry it would be found that these 
same people would not think the education of their sons and 
daughters complete without their having gone through a course of 
dancing lessons. Why, then, this distinction? If dancing is an 
accomplishment in one case why not in another? Surely it will 
not be asserted that it is indecent! Whatthen? It is simply 
incomprehensible, and the bias against it can only be traced to the 
interference of church and chapel. For all that, dancing is a 
pastime that all young people, and, for the matter of that, many who 
have passed beyond their first youth, thoroughly enjoy—one might 
almost assert enjoy more than anything else. 

This can easily be seen. 

Scarcely has one of those monsters, the barrel-organ, begun to 
make itself heard anywhere, particularly in the poorer neighbour- 
hoods, than we shall see a number of children, and often grown-up 
girls, set to to dance, and often very prettily too. Mostly, the 
female element predominates, the males either not having the 
courage or ability to join. It is well known that at many factories 
where many girls are employed, organ-grinders regularly attend 
during the dinner-hour, when the girls, after hastening their frugal 
meal, will indulge in a dance. Of course, this is, perhaps, their only 
opportunity for that to them delightful exercise. Now where would 
be the harm if any refreshment-house proprietor, if he so liked, 
could have and had a saloon, where either music would entertain the 
people, or even the younger members of society could indulge in a 
dance ? And where would be the harm if—horror of horrors !—this 
even took place on a Sunday? ‘The only people to complain would 
be the clergy. They would at once say that it would lead to excess 
and immorality. But have not they all the youngsters under their 
control in the Sunday-schools? and will they admit that their 
teaching of morals has been so bad that they cannot trust them to a 
dance ? Besides, it is not at all necessary that the authorities—say, 
the police—give up control; that might be left, if only the license 
becomes unnecessary. 

Our parks offer a curious spectacle. We find thousands of people 
in them, who eagerly listen to the strains of music, that after much 
struggle has been allowed even on a Sunday, but great care is taken 
that all refreshments are far away from the music, as if the good 
effect of the one would be influenced by the other. Would it be so 
very bad if round the orchestra little tables were provided, and 
people could, while listening, have something to eat and to drink if 
they so liked? And if even under such circumstances the enter- 
tainment would be prolonged to a later hour? But no, all that is 
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done is as much as to say to the people, “ Go home if you live near, 
or if far off there is the public-house for you.” And true enough 
the latter are always well filled after the crowd has left music 
and park. 

Anyhow, it must be acknowledged we have somewhat progressed, 
at least so the people in general think. If we look back some fifty 
years we find that when the late Prince Consort proposed to let a 
band play on Sundays in Hyde Park, the people, led on by the 
clergy, rose up in arms against such an innovation, and the idea 
had to be abandoned. Does it not appear, then, that we are those 
tifty years behind, since it took all that time to acquire what we now 
call a progressive boon ? , 

As to a theatre or music-hall being opened on Sunday, we shall 
not come to that yet for some time; perhaps it will take another 
fifty years. As yet it would be looked upon as a shockingly wicked 
proposal, although it might puzzle anybody to explain wherein the 
wickedness consists. Not long ago the clergy and all goody people 
declared the theatre in general a wicked place, and the general 
patronage of it is only of the most recent date. 

And all this time, in fact for more than a century, the theatre 
has been cultivated and looked upon abroad as an educational 
establishment for the people. What a contrast! 

The fact is that, as Matthew Arnold tersely puts it, the people of 
England entered the prison of Puritanism, and have had the key turned 
on their spirits these two hundred years !” 

But light is appearing, and strange to say, it is the clergy them- 
selves who are the first to help in diffusing it. For what do the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons mean, if it is not this >— 

“You people will not come to the churches and chapels without 
some special attractions ; we will give them to you in the shape of 
some music, recitations, &c., only let us mix a little religion with 
them.” 

Now, it does not require a great prophet to predict that after a 
time people will say: “If you can have entertainments mixed up 
with religion in church-halls, we can also have them in other places 
without that spice.” 

The authorities will yield and then we shall call it a marked 
progress. 

But what is in view may be concluded from two unmistakable 
signs. In the first instance it has become much the fashion amongst 
the upper ten to relax the strict Sunday rule and have their parties 
and At Homes on that day. Will it be too much to say that that 
fashion will trickle down into lower regions and be generally 
adopted ? 

The second sign is to be seen in the establishment of thousands. 
of clubs for the working classes, where music and dancing is indulged’ 
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in on all Sandays throughout the year, as anybody can easily 
ascertain. 

This leads to a contemplation of the club system, of which much 
has been said in relation to the drink question. It has been 
represented that these clubs—i.c., workmen’s clabs—are horrible 
institutions, which harbour all sorts of vices, particularly drinking 
and gambling ; in fact, they have been called drinking and gambling 
hells. Now I have about as good a general knowledge of workmen’s 
clubs as one need have to form an opinion of them. I have been a 
member of several, and those being affiliated, I have had the 
opportunity of coming into dozens of such establishments, but I 
have failed to observe gambling and drunkenness. That there exists 
such hells is certain, but they will always be found to be proprietary, 
or, in other words, bogus clubs. In all the genuine workmen’s 
clubs I have found the rules rather too strict than otherwise. I 
have found people playing a quiet game of whist, dominoes or 
chess; but a gambler and a drunkard would be at once expelled. 

If the question of the iegality of clubs were raised I should have 
my doubts, for turn it as we will, a number of men in combination 
who retail amongst themselves liquors which are subject to a 
licensing tax if one person sold them, ought by rights to pay the 
same tax, if only in a restricted degree, and if music and dancing 
requires generally a license, a registration of clubs where such is 
taking place ought to follow; the difference being, that only 
registration but no license should be required. At present we 
certainly enjoy the fiction that a club is a private house—but it is, 
after all, only a fiction. Of course it will be said that registration 
would interfere with the liberty of the subject; but so does every 
restriction. The term liberty is really very elastic. 

We have now to consider the drink question from another point 
of view. All the agitation has hitherto been on this ground: 

The beer and spirits you consume are deleterious in their effect, 
therefore do not take them at all, but be satisfied with water. 

That agitation has, as we have seen, been very unproductive as 
far as good results are concerned, and we may ask, Would it not be 
wise, if agitation there be, to direct.it towards providing and inducing 
people to consume drinks which have not the deadly effect as we 
find it? There are certainly a number of so-called temperance 
drinks, but we also know that they all, or nearly all, contain as much 
alcohol as beer and wine. The excise authorities have sufficiently 
enlightened us on that point. Still, it must be conceded they do 
not injure the faculties even if taken in quantities; but there is one 
great drawback—the general public does not take to them, least of 
all those whom it is most necessary to save from drunken habits. 
They and the greatest number of other people prefer beer. Beer, at 
least, it must be ; nothing else will do. 
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It is then surely worth while to see whether a beer cannot be 
substituted that is good, and at the same time harmless. 

But we have first to consider spirits and wine. As to the latter, 
it may safely be assumed that the heavier ones go more and more 
out of fashion, and the lighter kind are in proportion more in 
demand. Anyhow, I do not think we need trouble much about it; 
it is not the wine drinker that stands in need of being saved. 

With regard to spirits, the case stands different. It need only be 
said that a great number of people will now and then take a giass of 
spirits, and all that can be done is, either that nothing but the best 
should be allowed to be sold, or it must be prohibited altogether. 
The latter proposition would never be carried, and, to-do away with 
bad stuff, it would be necessary to considerably lower the excise, so 
that for the same money the better article could be provided. To 
sell inferior spirits would then be made unprofitable. 

Let us, however, come back to beer, which, without a doubt, is the 
article not only most consumed, but also doing the greatest mischief. 
The question then is, Can a beer be produced that is good, harmless, 
and cheap? No doubt it can. The Germans and the Austrians 
have solved the problem. 

It seems nowadays infra dig. to speak of anything ‘‘ Made in 
Germany ” ; but for the life of me I cannot see where the indignity 
comes in. We have adopted coffee from the Arabs and tea from the 
Chinese, and there is really no earthly reason why we should hesitate 
to adopt a healthy drink from the Germans simply because there 
happens at present to exist a trade jealousy. - 

The Germans do brew a beer—and an excellent drink it is— 
known under the generic name of Lagerbier which, even taken in con- 
siderable quantities, does not intoxicate, although containing the same 
or nearly the same amount of alcohol as English beers. It is a notorious 
fact that all countries except England have adopted the German method 
of brewing, and it is also a fact that in India Austrian beer has 
almost entirely superseded English beer. It cannot be disputed that 
lager beer does not have the bad intoxicating effect of English beers. 
The Bavarians consume immense quantities, yes, it may be said live 
on it, and still drunkenness amongst them is an unknown quantity. 
The House of Commons was astonished and amused last session at 
the tale of an honourable member stating that he had known a 
professor of music at Munich who never consumed less than fifteen 
glasses (and be it remembered large glasses holding about a pint) 
per day, and still was able to follow his profession successfully to a 
good old age without ever being inconvenienced. 

Why then not agitate for that kind of brew, instead of all the 
useless talk? We have certainly in this matter to reckon with the 
brewers who will not easily introduce a new method of brewing, and 
that for obvious reasons. Firstly, they would have to introduce new 
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plant, and, what is more, extensive cellarage, and they would also have 
to provide great quantities of ice; for while the beer they brew 
at present can be sent out within four or five days the other would 
have to lager, 7.¢., lay down in cool cellars for a couple of months, 
before distribution, and this of course implies a further investment 
of capital. But a proper agitation would soon overcome this. Let 
once a new beer be imported in large quantities or be produced by 
the new system in the country, and before two years are over all 
the brewers will have to follow. This of course involves two things. 
In the first place the trade must be thrown open and the monopoly 
of the licensing system be abolished and thereby the political power 
of the trade be broken down; and secondly, we should have to reckon 
with the conservatism peculiar to the English character, which will 
stick to the taste once acquired through many years’ habits. 

But both should not be very difficult to overcome with proper 
agitation, and that the second proposition can be carried out with 
a little judicious handling I have good reason to know from experi- 
ence. 

Whatever may be said on this point, it is certain that in all 
countries where lager-beer prevails there is no drink question. It 
is true that now and then we hear of one, but on inquiry it will be 
found that it is a slight delusion of certain parties, and nothing is 
known of it in the countries concerned. Generally it is the Salvation 
Army, or a similar body, who have tried to get a footing by trying 
to save thirsty souls, but as these thirsty souls felt no inconvenience, 
nor anybody else on their behalf, the affair soon collapsed. Some 
fifty years ago some American and English teetotal apostles tried to 
establish temperance societies all over Germany. They succeeded in 
starting a number, but after a year or two they all died a natural 
death ; there were not drunkards enough to be reformed, nor would 
sober people listen to them. 

We must not forget to refer to the saloon, or rather whisky war 
in the United States, where lager-beer drinking is the rule. Yes, 
it was just a whisky war; but the saloons and the beer are still there. 
Of the Prohibition States we have spoken before. 

To sum up then: 

I have endeavoured to demonstrate— 

That, as far as a benefit to the community goes, teetotallers as 
well as publicans are on the wrong tack for attack and 
defence. 

That our restrictive system never has proved, nor ever will 
prove, a remedy for the evil of drink ; but 

That, on the contrary, more freedom is wanted, and any inquiry 
for the purpose of finding a remedy should be conducted, 
not only without prejudice, but the question of more freedom 
should be taken into earnest consideration. 
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That a free Sunday would do very much towards general 
sobriety, and 

That means should be found to introduce a different kind of 
beer, which has not the evil effect of that at present 
consumed. 

I know very well that much prejudice has to be overcome; but 
we live in progressive times, when the public can be led into right 
paths by judicious reasoning. It only remains for influential men 
and women to represent the matter to the public in the proper light, 
and, with the weight of their names and influence, it should not be 
impossible to overcome even such inherited prejudices, 

One thing is certain ; the movements up to the present cannot 
have been on the right lines, for they have not had the desired 
effect. 

A. G. HERZFELD. 





CRIME IN CURRENT LITERATURE. 


One of the most remarkable features of Mattoidism, that malady of 
imperfect genius as described by Professor Lombroso, is that it. is 
not confined to the individual, but often affects whole societies of 
persons, as may be observed in not a few of their institutions and 
class-movements. In one of his cleverest works, Alphonse Daudet 
has referred in significant terms to this fact; and it was only the 
other day that Professor Lombroso further demonstrated its truth 
with the rare scientific precision and emphasis for which that mental 
pathologist is so distinguished. But, however difficult or otherwise 
it may be to detect the individual mattoid, and to affirm what is the 
precise form of his mental dis~balance, there can be no doubt of the 
existence of what may be termed collective mattoidism, or of the fact 
that at the present time its influence permeates not a few of the 
more important departments of our so-called modern life and thought. 
In the sphere of religion, for example, what a large number of fan- 
tastic forms (Daudet’s Cultes Eccentriques) exist in these days, each 
maintaining that i¢ is the only true and authoritative form worthy 
of human regard and divine favour! For, alas! nothing has ever 
operated so directly and palpably as religion in creating not only 
the individual mattoid, but in fostering the genus, and giving it 
bulk and cohesion in groups, classes, and sects of semi-insane men 
and women. Few civilised countries are exempt from the charge of 
harbouring them in their midst, and one has only to scan any national 
directory of religious brotherhoods and sisterhoods to discern in the 
silent or shrieking eccentricities which certain of these orders commit 
in the name of religion, that mattoidism, in the mass as in the unit, 
is, perhaps, more prevalent in our time than it has ever been at 
any previous period in the progress of civilisation. 

In politics, too, do we not find the mattoid in superabundant 
evidence? Dean Swift declared of Whigs and Tories alike that 
they were only fit to associate with poor Toms o’ Bedlam, for they 
were never madder than when the party in power succeeded in 
landing the other party in hot water! But even this delightful 
bull will not, it is to be feared, help us to ignore the fact that a 
more illustrious example of the individual mattoid than Dean Swift 
himself is not to be found in the annals of the Church or State. 
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Perhaps, however, the most notable or, to be strictly precise, the 
most notorious instance of collective mattoidism in our day and 
generation is to be found not so much in the sphere of religion or 
of politics, but in that department of our current literature which 
has assumed the function of portraying crime and vice, and portray- 
ing them in their more hideous and degraded forms. Who runs 
may read that this is so to an almost unparalleled extent at the 
present time—in a word, it may be said that the literary exposition 
of crime has, in the closing years of one of the most progressive and 
well-doing centuries in the history of the world, virtually attained its 
apotheosis. Even a decade ago (for, in a sense, the growth of the 
literature of crime has come upon us with almost startling sudden- 
ness) certain names which were held by many people to imply literary 
indecency and pruriency are now considered to be eminently respect- 
able, and scarcely to be mentioned in the same breath with those 
who are responsible for the inflowing of that new flood-tide of litera- 
ture which, as Mr. W. S. Gilbert might say, is so 


“ Utterly gutterly, filthily foul, 
"Tis moral miasma to body and soul.” 


It is to these writers that Lombroso’s designation ‘‘ mattoid ” might. 
more fitly be applied, though, perhaps, the term does not fully meet 
the case; for, withal, are there not certain indications of a sane and 
serious method in the madness since the stream continues to 
flow so steadily and persistently ? The great sane public themselves, 
in whose power it is to encourage or repress the mattoid, whether 
in the individual or in the mass, are, however, best able to answer 
this question. But let us look into this important question carefully, 
and without undue prejudice. 

To portray crime—any crime that violates the great moral law 
by which human society is maintained in some degree of unity and 
harmony—and to analyse the workings of depraved human passion, 
as illustrated in the many and varied forms of vice that wreck 
human hearts *and lives, and disfigure immortal souls—such have 
formed the chief working materials of even the greatest lite- 
rary artists the world has ever known. From the story of Cain 
that did the first murder, down to the latest Drury Lane drama 
of infidelity, divorce and suicide, crime has almost necessarily 
bulked largely in all the prevalent forms of literature, just be- 
cause, in its violation of the moral law, every rational individual 
has, or ought to have, some kind of relative interest or concern, not 
only in the actual commission of the crime, but in the consequences. 
thereof. While human nature is what it is, and until the evolution 
of society has attained to a much higher level of perfection than it 
has yet reached, the subject of crime, as handled and exhibited to 
us by the literary artist, whether in drama or in novel, will ever have: 
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a certain fascination for the average mind. ‘The noblest writings 
that have been bequeathed to the world, are, many of them, red and 
lurid with that fire and blood which are all too eloquent of the cry 
of human anguish and human passion, of the glow of its guilt and 
suffering. From Aischylus to our own Shakespeare, perhaps the two 
greatest literary artists in this connection the world has ever con- 
tained, the story of that anguish and passion has been recounted 
to us in many literary forms of marvellous excellence ; and are not 
the very pages of Holy Writ, penned by individuals claiming to 
have been God’s own amanuenses, likewise full of the records of 
crime—crime of every conceivable kind and degree ? 

The portrayal of crime as a means of demonstrating the terrible 
reality of the truth that ‘“‘ what a man sows ¢hat shall he also reap,” 
is therefore an all-important responsibility to those who are endowed 
with the literary or, indeed, any gift of exposition, and who make 
it their business to re-tell, in whatsoever form or dress they may 
choose, the ever old yet ever new story of the blight of sin, and of 
the tragic issues 
“ Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 


Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe.” 


There are, however, three particular classes of writers on whom, 
at the present day, rests the responsibility of providing the public 
with pure or unclean, moral or criminal, wholesome or emascu- 
lating, literary fare. These classes are represented chiefly by the 
poet, the dramatist, and the novelist. But in this consideration 
the poet may at once be called out of court. For, as a rule, he 
is innocent of laying bare in his harmless hexameters and sugared 
sonnets those special foulnesses and deformities of modern life 
which certain of his fellow-penmen revel in. His lyrics are, for the 
most part, all for “ little loves” and ‘‘ unsoiled doves ;” for ‘ April 
showers” and ‘‘spring-time flowers,” and generally speaking, in praise 
of things or creatures very sweet and simple, very virtuous and 
virginal. Moreover, the peculiar forms of versification in vogue 
to-day happily do not lend themselves readily to any detailed descrip- 
tion—even in heroic couplets—of what goes on in camera within the 
precincts of the Divorce Court, or to the analysis of the depraved 
hearts and lives whose nakedness is exposed to the vulgar gaze of 
the habitués of Bow Street. If they did, then, after that, the 
Judgment! It is true that, at too rare intervals perhaps, we are 
treated to a sumptuous swelling tragedy of stately crime by poets of 
the calibre of Swinburne, or to a rattling rousing ballad of real, 
throbbing life, @ la soldét, by clever word-artists like Kipling ; but 
there is nothing false and effeminate about such work. We do not 
blush at the recital, or smuggle the book containing it into our back- 
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parlours to be read in the small hours when there is nobody stirring 
about. Byron was probably the last of the mattoid poets, and in 
Don Juan we had the latest, par excellence, of those forms of versifi- 
cation that simply pander to prurient rastes. The poet is out 
of it. 

To come, however, to the dramatist and his manipulation of crime 
as an all-essential element in play construction, he is, to recall Lord 
Dundreary, “ quite another fellah.” It cannot be said of our con- 
temporary dramatists or playwrights (how few are really worthy of 
the former name!) that, as a class, they capably uphold the best 
traditions of the British stage, though it must be allowed that, 
so far as mere productiveness goes, they are fully. abreast of, if 
indeed they do not surpass, the race of dramatists of any preceding 
period in the history of that stage. For surely there never were 
more playwrights and plays than there are to-day. Like most 
other professions, theirs is fast becoming in danger of the over-crowd. 
Fifty years ago these caterers for the public might have been 
accommodated with ease and comfort in the private parlour of “ mine 
host of the Mitre,” and even found room enough, and to spare, for 
any half-dozen worthy new-comers. To-day they over-run almost 
every great city where “the traffic of the stage” is maintained in 
full blast, swarming in private clubs and dominating inner circles 
and cliques. Fifty years ago two “new and original ” plays per 
week were reckoned as a splendid achievement for the theatrical 
world of London to accomplish, and how their advent stirred that 
world to its depths! Last year, it has been estimated, no fewer than 
two thousand so-called plays were staged in London and Paris 
alone ; many of them, it is true, living but a brief hour to pass again 
into what has been aptly named the “ illimitable limbo of oblivion.” 
And if such is the latest record for centres like London and Paris, 
it is surely no difficult matter to form some fair estimate of the gross 
annual output throughout that portion of Christendom where the 
drama is recognised as a tour de force in the life of the people. 
How interesting, therefore, would it be to ascertain what propor- 
tion of these numerous creations or adaptations of our modern 
dramatists deal mainly with crime and criminals, pure and simple, 
and how many of these dramatists depend for success, not in pointing 
the moral, but on the embellishment of their themes with a realism 
which not even Quince, Bottom, Snug and Company, dared dream 
of. Some such classification as the following would, if the precise 
facts and figures could be ascertained, well repay the trouble involved 
in obtaining them. For example: 

I. Number of plays produced in which murder or suicide forms 
the dénouement. 


II. Number of plays in which robbery or gambling or forgery 
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is the central interest, with a detective officer as a sine quid non 
character. 

III. Number of plays dealing chiefly with infidelity and divorce. 

IV. Number of plays in which drunkenness is set forth. 

In these four classes of plays, all known forms of crime and sorts 
of criminals are not, perhaps, represented ; but do they not pretty 
fully comprise all the elements from which our present day drama- 
tists draw more or less for those materials without which, it would 
appear, no up-to-date play could possibly be complete? How 
apropos are the poet’s lines : 

“ Were I to anatomise, 
How I might shame thee, Soul! poor human Soul ! 
Thou art so sullied o’er with flecks of sin 


No Fijian warrior from top to toe 
Was ever so tatooed!” 


Verily our dramatists in their analysis of human nature seem to 
find nothing to interest them so much as its “ flecks and flaws,” and, 
after all, if it be so “tatooéd” with these, as the poet tells us, 
perhaps we should not blame them. In the foregoing classification 
plays of the purely romantic order are, of course, excluded, since 
but few of these are produced now-a-days; and should the public 
be pleased to indicate a passing whim for something of the kind, 
they are provided with it in a revival of some of the classics, when 
Shakespeare and Scott have again to remind us, not so much of 
their own giant power and profuse wealth as of the weakness and 
poverty of resource of a dwarfing race of writers. 

In their anatomy of vice and crime our dramatists are, as a 
pretty general rule, but pitiful bunglers and shameless exposers of 
what Nature never intended, in her sorest extremity of distress, to 
be otherwise than kept inviolate and concealed; not kept hidden 
and unknown, but veiled over in such fashion as neither to offend 
the pure in mind on the one hand, nor, on the other hand, to excite 
and inflame the gross and prurient in passion. Some of our cleverest 
writers are open to serious blame in this respect. Even Mr. 
Pinero, perhaps the most successful playwright of the period, has 
come perilously near outraging what Lord Bacon described as “ the 
finer sense of Nature” in one or two of his most recent plays, and 
that by his very daring and drastic method of treatment of those 
more notorious vices and flagrant sins with their terribly realistic 
dénouements, which, indeed, form the staple framework of so much 
of the present day drama. 

In Mr. Pinero we have the playwright par excellence who, dealing 
with the sombre and seamy side of the life that, it is said, is so 
common in our Modern Babylon, recalls with greater force and 
vividness than do any of his contemporaries that malodorous 
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period in the history of the British drama when Mrs. Aphra 
Behn served up @ la mode those feasts of immorality which had so 
much relish and piquancy for the theatre-goers of her generation. 
It is true the Amorous Prince, the Dutch Lover, not to mention 
The Debauchee, which all London flocked to see for many weeks in 
the year of grace 1677, have not a tithe of the seriousness or 
emphasis of the moral lessons conveyed in Mr. Pinero’s Second Mrs. 
Tanqueray and The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith ; but it is to be remem- 
bered that Mrs. Aphra Behn never thought of appealing to the moral 
sense of those for whom she catered. In some respects that sense 
was gravely deficient in the drama of her age which, forsooth, made 
but little pretence in pointing a moral so long as it amused, pleased, 
and pandered. On the other hand, the plays of Mr. Pinero referred 
to, and others of the same class, are understood to be something far 
otherwise in character and function than those which enamoured the 
profligate period when the “ Divine Aphra” had all the world of 
London at her feet. Here one or two questions are suggested. How 
far are plays, especially plays dealing with crime and criminals, to 
be taken seriously ? Ought such plays, in showing up certain forms 
of vice and criminality, and in exhibiting certain types of abnormal 
individuals, to moralise at all with regard to these forms and types? 
Are the dramatists under any sort of obligation to go beyond that 
primary function of the theatre as understood to-day—viz., to amuse ? 
If not, then might they not reasonably claim exemption from any tax 
of morality, so to speak, and “go the whole hog,” as many of 
the dramatists do, in providing the public with purely and nakedly 
realistic representations of human wickedness and viciousness, without 
teaching any mora! lesson whatsoever, but keeping in view the one 
chief end for which most people now-a-days frequent the theatre ? 
For why should the stage, it may be asked, usurp the function of 
the pulpit? Why should the actor, instead of the preacher, become 
in any degree the monitor of the people in matters affecting their 
morals? It is quite possible that dramatists like Mr. Pinero and 
his school may be under a conviction that, in their own sphere 
and after their peculiar manner, they are present-day moralists 
and social reformers of the purest water; and it is even probable 
enough that there are many individuals who are able to appre- 
hend in the story of Zhe Second Mrs, Tanqueray or of The Notorious 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, and others of that class, those graver lessons of immo- 
rality which other forms of teaching fail to bring home to their 
minds, But it has yet to be proved, and time only will do so, that 
the laying bare of the ghastly moral bruises and putrefying sores of 
modern life, after the anatomical manner of Zola, Ibsen, Pinero, and 
their imitators is, on the whole, subservient of the higher interests of 
the drama. 

Our Prince of dramatists’ has defined the main function of his 
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art as a “‘ holding the mirror up to Nature,” by which we understand 
a certain setting forth truthfully of the reality of life as we find it 
either in its beautiful or its hideous aspects; and Shakespeare was 
too wise, too great an artist, to offend the “‘ modesty of Nature,” by 
mishandling the realism of vice and crime after the manner of many 
of our modern dramatists. There was that in the art of Shakespeare, 
even when crime was the subject of his pen, which enabled him so 
to manipulate any sort of wickedness as rarely if ever to outrage 
the canons of moral decency. Even where, in such of his plays as 
Hamlet and Macbeth— 


“ Crime shrieks and blood at flood-tide flows.” 


the movement and dénowement of the tragedies may appal and even 
horrify, but they never disgust or sicken the reader just because the 
moral atmosphere where they transpire has been clarified as if by 
a magician. In a word, Shakespeare’s hands were comparatively 
clean in the portrayal of vicious or criminal characters, and when we 
remember what were some of the tendencies of his age, he stands 
out as a pattern and example of remarkable excellence, in this as in 
many other considerations, to the new race of dramatists. 

In our current fictional literature we find an even more un- 
satisfactory state of matters in regard to the manipulation of 
crime and vice. There is a legend to the effect that when Faust 
was about to be spirited away by Mephistopheles, the daring Doctor 
contrived to conceal a certain favourite folio, the contents of which 
so offended Faust when he discovered and glanced through it, 
that he declared he would increase his victim’s agonies by as many 
times as there were letters in the volume! The legend gives no 
hint of the title of that medizval ‘‘ Shocker,” beyond the suggestion 
that it contained a ridiculous story of debased human passion and 
frailty, of vulgar intrigue and incontinence ending, of course, in the 
usual blood-spilling. Might it not have been the story of Dr. Faust 
himself brought up to date? Be that as it may, if the legend 
pointed its moral once, how much more apposite is its purport 
now ; how much more scathing its sarcasm in view of the fact 
that one of the chief traits of present day fiction is the all- 
important place it gives to subjects dealing with characters of the 
Faustian type, though generally of a more degraded and inglorious 
sort. It has been carefully estimated that fully 80 per cent. of the 
yearly output of works that may be classified as purely fictional are 
exclusively stories of crime and criminals ; and when it is recollected 
that the bulk of this body of writings is by second and third-rate 
hands, it is not difficult to imagine the degree of its perniciousness 
on the minds and morals of the great novel-reading public. 

What is chiefly to be deplored is the extraordinary rapid 
increase of that class of fictional literature whose speciality is the 
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detective story. Is there not quite an abnormal thirst at the 
present time for these so-called stories with the detective as the 
deus ex machind? Are there not many scores of periodicals and 
journals throughout the length and breadth of the country, producing 
from week to week or from month to month this sine gud non 
instalment of literary matter which, somehow, is generally their 
great attraction? To read these detective stories the journals 
and magazines are bought up with the utmost avidity, the readers 
scanning the other items of the sheets with a diminished interest, 
and regarding the principals in any actual tragedy of every-day life 
which may happen to be recorded as not fit to hold the candle to 
the mysterious murderer of Betsy Jane, or to the thief of the 
great El Dorado diamonds, not to mention that very astute officer 
from Scotland Yard, who effects a capture after many moving acci- 
‘dents by flood and fire—all as narrated by no less a person than 
that officer himself! Of course, it is quite possible that something 
might be said in favour of this sort of literature that revels in the 
machinations of evil-doers, and in the checkmating movements.of 
those whose perilous business it is to keep such wretches in constant 
fear and trembling. The fascination which stories dealing with 
criminal hunts have for many intelligent people is, perhaps, natural 
and excusable, and when stories are provided by clever writers like 
Conan Doyle, it is but fair to say that the price paid for the 
privilege of perusing them— in time and money—is not always to be 
held as thrown away. But it is possible, nay, it is even very 
probable, that this kind of criminal literature may be over-produced. 
Indeed, it is so much overdone at the present time, that the con- 
sequences are certain, sooner or later, to be disastrous to the com- 
munity, not to speak of its direct ill-effect on the character of our 
English literature. In looking a little into this matter and at the 
extent to which the class of literature referred to is at present 
published and circulated, one or two striking facts have been elicited. 
In the first place the so-called stories or experiences by a detective, 
or an ex-detective officer, are found invariably to have been written 
by individuals who have not and never had the remotest connection 
with the police. 

One of the most popular series of these stories, a series which, by 
‘the way, enjoyed a run for some years, were the production of a 
writer whose ordinary occupation was that of a cobbler ; but who, 
having one day discovered that he had a literary knack or turn, 
wrote a short story of crime with a detective in it, and found himself 
famous. His first efforts in this way were so well received among 
a large section of the industrial community and others, that similar 
stories were at once in demand, and these formed from week to week 
for some years almost continuously the prominent feature of the 
paper publishing them. And without such a pice de resistance as 
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supplied by the weekly “detective” experience, it is very unlikely 
the paper would not have been so successful. It is only fair to say 
that these criminal stories were written with very considerable 
skill. 

The question of locality also revealed not a few interesting par- 
ticulars as to the dissemination of this literature of crime, The 
number of newspapers, strictly so-called, published weekly in Great 
Britain, and containing serial stories of one kind or another, is 
nearly 800. Of these, 592 are published in England and Wales, 
113 in Scotland, and 80 in Ireland. Out of this total it has been 
ascertained that in the year 1893 no fewer than 240 published 
complete, or portions of, detective stories—stories of all phases ‘and 
forms of criminality, describing the details thereof with greater or 
less degrees of minuteness; here making the criminal a sort of 
Claude Duval, or highway hero worthy of emulation, and there 
rightly branding him as an iniquitous scoundrel fit only for the 
clutch of Jack Ketch, but almost invariably depicting the hideous- 
ness of crime as it certainly ought not to be depicted. Many 
such weekly newspapers as are published in populous centres 
have long ago recognised the importance of this factor in helping 
to increase their circulation, and they cannot be blamed for it. 
But it is a somewhat remarkable fact, which the inquiry into this 
phase of the subject has made evident, that in newspapers of 
the class indicated which are published in Ireland the general 
character of the serial stories was, and like enough still is, much 
above that of the stories published in the same form in English or 
Scottish newspapers. On an average, there are fewer by far that 
make the same literary specialty, in story or “ experience ” form, of 
the subject of crime and its detection. In the light of past, or even 
of present, events in Ireland, this evidence may be taken for what 
it is worth; but it is none the less a significant fact deserving of a 
little consideration by those whom it may happen to concern. 

It may be said that the printing in popular form of this kind of 
literature ought to tend to act as a deterrent, yet it cannot be 
denied that such a widely circulated and rapidly growing literature, 
dealing either with the ringing romance or pitiful prose of crime, 
albeit it makes its duty to punish the committers, must certainly 
have a demoralising tendency, if it does not actually become the 
means of stimulating crime and vice. That many persons take their 
moral “cue” from such detective stories may be readily surmised ; 
and even though only a small percentage of these persons lay them- 
selves open to the charge of assimilating the pernicious matter which 
the literature of crime supplies, its patrons are becoming every day 
a vaster and more inclusive body of individuals belonging to almost 
every class of society. One fact, however, is as palpable as the 
flowing tides—viz., that never in the history of English literature 
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were there so many pens engaged in dealing with crime and crimi- 
nals as at the present time; the few, seriously and solemnly; the 
many, lightly and irreverently, and unwitting of the moral mischief 
they thereby engender, The former class let us respect and, if 
desirable, even encourage ; the latter class let us, as far as we may, 
contemn and ignore—for are they not mattoids ? 

A. ©. 





A CORNER IN NATURE’S LABORATORY. 


THE common experience of every-day life unmistakably proves that 
to most of us there is a certain fascination connected with the asso- 
ciations and proceedings of a laboratory, even although we may be 
prevented by force of circumstances from coming into direct contact 
with them, or enjoying an intimate acquaintance with workers 
engaged therein, and the methods they habitually pursue; hence no 
great difficulty is encountered when we seek to explain the often 
animated interest evinced on the part of persons very partially, if at 
all, conversant with science, should an opportunity of visiting such 
an institution present itself, provided always it is possible for them 
to be accompanied by some individual capable of judiciously pointing 
out the salient features of researches carried on, and competent to 
lucidly indicate whatever conclusions may justly be inferred from the 
accumulated data, 

Perhaps, however, the fact may have never occurred to many 
readers of this article whose thoughts are unavoidably chiefly occupied 
by their ordinary daily avocations, that, be our surroundings never 
so commonplace, we are placed in a vast, ever busy laboratory under 
Nature’s own direction, wherein she conducts incessantly her inex- 
pressibly marvellous chemical, biological, physical; and allied pro- 
cesses, which, whether carried out on a scale of gigantic magnitude 
or one excessively minute, consistently display absolutely perfect 
precision of detail together with a complete adaptability to circum- 
stances. Attributes so superlatively excellent must necessarily 
convey to our minds a sense of delighted, yet wondering, admiration 
whose force will inevitably become intensified as we grow better able 
to appreciate their great beauty more fully. 

Proceeding, therefore, to develop our position upon lines corre- 
sponding with those suggested when we mentioned laboratories 
initiated and controlled by human agency, assuredly we may justly 
conclude that some degree of gratification will be afforded and 
enthusiasm awakened if we endeavour to examine, although far from 
exhaustively, a very tiny section of the work Nature accomplishes. 
Manifestly it would be impossible to attempt any more ambitious 
purpose in the unavoidably limited space of a single article. 

No province of Nature’s domain, perhaps, is likely to furnish a 
theme more productive of genuine interest generally than that: which 
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concerns the measures she adopts in promoting and the changes 
taking place during plant growth, for that indefinable but universally 
acknowledged charm associated with the development of vegetable 
life indisputably proves irresistibly attractive throughout every stage 
until the final consummation of a finished product is attained ; 
each diminutive plantlet or mighty tree providing scope for, figura- 
tively speaking, boundless inquiry; the details of construction or 
function as they become revealed exciting sentiments wherein it is 
difficult to decide whether pleasure or astonishment predominates. 

It is, however, imperative to greatly narrow down our subject 
matter if we wish to lead those who study these remarks to feel con- 
scientiously convinced that we have dealt fairly with them, and 
presented information in a form capable of rendering really good 
service, because obvioysly the anatomy and physiology of vegetation 
comprise an exoningextesivelyrange of questions; consequently, 
notwithstanding an 6ntrancing topic, those inexorable limitations 
already mentioned forbid any attempt at general treatment. Accord- 
ingly, in an initiatory contribution, certain considerations affecting 
plant food and feeding may be appropriately discussed, for we must 
clearly realise that nutrition is as vitally momentous with reference 
to vegetable economy as in life of a higher grade. 

Primarily, we require to adequately appreciate the fact that plants 
derive their nourishment from two great storehouses—the atmosphere 
and the soil respectively, the leaves and roots being the channels 
whereby it is acquired. From the first named source carbon, an 
element essentially characteristic of vegetation as we know it, is 
obtained, a remarkably beautiful process determining the splitting 
up of its carbonic acid which we cannot pause to describe even in 
rough outline, but the presence of this body as a component of 
vegetable produce may be simply and conclusively proved with the 
aid of a test perfectly familiar to us all. That is to say, the black- 
ening observed when wood, paper, linen, and straw, for example, are 
burned affords an unmistakable indication of the existence of carbon 
in these commodities. Under certain somewhat abnormal circum- 
stances the leaves will also abstract from air small quantities of 
various other ingredients, a point manifestly not needing further 
comment here. 

The soil is called upon to provide a plant’s organism with water, 
also those substances constituting the indispensable mineral portion 
—i.c., the matter remaining unconsumed as ash, when vegetable 
products are completely decomposed and dissipated by fire; more- 
over, nitrogen, one of the most expensive fertilising elements agri- 
culturists have to procure, is withdrawn from the same source. 

Those unfamiliar with our topicmay regard this latter announcement 
as decidedly strange, because they will very probably and quite per- 
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tinently reflect; if the atmosphere contains the large proportion of 
nitrogen gas we have always been taught to believe, some 77 per 
cent., and vegetation we learn from the preceding observations is 
able to assimilate carbon from gaseous carbonic acid, why should 
not the enormous atmospheric supply of the costly body now under 
notice be similarly utilised? An attempt to answer this inquiry 
with an explanation of certain peculiar considerations incidentally 
involved will constitute the chief purpose of the present communi- 
cation, for unquestionably it embraces one of Nature’s most notable 
secrets, 

The appropriation of free nitrogen by plants, more especially of 
coarse farm crops, is a question around which much controversy has 
centred ; also it is one upon whose elucidation untiring thought and 
care have been expended, therefore our readers will be prepared to 
hear without surprise that a satisfactory solution of the problem 
was by no means easily obtained. 7" 

Some forty years since numerous exhaustive experiments relating 
to this matter were conducted at Rothamsted, that home of research 
possessing, we need scarcely remark, world-wide reputation and 
respect, under many stringent precautions most scrupulously enforced. 
Plants typifying various families or groups were selected for investi- 
gation and regarding most crops the results apparently demonstrated 
the non-availability to them of free atmospheric nitrogen; indeed 
we may unhesitatingly assert the conclusion to have been irresistibly 
proved that this form of nitrogen is distinctly not directly assimi- 
lated by ordinary vegetation. With reference, however, to one 
important order distinguished as leguminous plants, pertaining to 
which are such crops as clover, beans, peas, vetches, lupins, lucerne, 
and so on, evidence was forthcoming that rendered essential very 
material reservations in formulating any generally inclusive statement, 
some degree of indefiniteness being apparent in the data procured, 
moreover plants belonging to this category are universally celebrated 
amongst farmers for exercising a peculiarly beneficial effect upon 
soils, promoting conditions admirably suited to encourage healthy 
development of other and future crops, a notoriety extending even 
from Roman times. Furthermore, notwithstanding the well estab- 
lished fact that the leguminosve contain specially large percentages 
of nitrogen, the proportion amounting approximately to twice that 

‘occurring in cereals, 7.c., wheat, barley, oats, &c., yet the quantity 
they leave within and upon the land as residue, consisting of roots, 
stubble and other refuse vegetable matter, is so very considerable as 
to constitute their cultivation one of the most valuable means at 
agriculturists’ disposal for increasing the supply of soil nitrogen. 

An example illustrating the preceding statements is afforded by 
ordinary red clover which when producing a good crop assimilates 
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remarkable quantities of nitrogen; nevertheless if the above ground 
produce be entirely removed as hay, the land that has borne it will, 
owing to the composition of the roots and crop débris, remain greatly 
enriched in this invaluable element. 

A very noteworthy factor affecting the question under considera- 
tion is that nitrogenous manures, viz., those pre-eminently adapted 
to furnish the fertilising ingredient so urgently demanded, exercise 
but little effect generally speaking on leguminous plants. Con- 
sequently we here clearly enough encounter circumstances altogether 
exceptional, and beyond doubt some cause must exist to account for 
so singular an accession of nitrogen the adequate explanation of which 
naturally becomes a great desideratum. 

Evidence sufficiently positive is forthcoming to show that these 
crops in common with others cannot directly utilise as a source the 
supply occurring in a gaseous condition; researches conducted 
during recent years, however, by Hellriegel and Wilfarth, two 
German chemists, whose conclusions have been confirmed at the 
hands of subsequent investigators, cause the subject to assume an 
entirely different aspect, as they lead to the conviction that through 
the action of intermediatory agents leguminose become enabled to 
avail themselves of very considerable quantities of uncombined 
atmospheric nitrogen. 

In endeavouring to elucidate a point so interesting and surprising 
we must remark,as a phenomenon of normal growth, the appearance 
upon the roots of these plants of certain processes or nodules, due to 
minute organisms, at present imperfectly studied, finding an entrance. - 
If seeds yielded by crops belonging to this species are sown in care- 
fully sterilised sand, that is to say sand deprived completely of all 
forms of life, which has been provided with every constituent except 
nitrogen required for their growth, no nodules develop, while the 
resulting plants are exceedingly meagre and scanty ; when a little 
ordinary soil is added, however, the tubercles quickly manifest them- 
selves, being accompanied by marked signs of vigorousness in the 
seedlings, with a coincident increase of nitrogen, whose proportion 
quite exceeds the combined total of that furnished by the seeds, and 
the small amount present in the soil, therefore, as other sources are 
excluded, clearly we must conclude the atmospheric store is drawn 
upon ; furthermore, we evidently seem fully justified in assuming that 
the root nodules formed on leguminous crops provide an apparatus 
capable of reducing elementary nitrogen to a state of combina- 
tion. 

The active principle or agent present in the nodule—a term, be 
it observed, decidedly preferable to the alternative phrase tubercle— 
whereby so remarkable an achievement becomes possible, is a micro- 
organism furnished from the soil, which under conditions of symbiosis, 
this designation expressing the mutually dependent and advan- 
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tageous growth of separate organisms, assimilates and fixes atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, the resulting products being capable of utilisation 
by the higher organism, viz., the leguminous plant. 

Every one considering the question before us should clearly com- 
prehend that the procedure now described is not the only provision 
Nature makes for supplying members of this group with nitrogen, 
because by means of their fine root-hairs they, just as other orders of 
vegetation, also draw on the ordinary nitrogenous ingredients of the 
land ; indeed, deep-rooted crops, of which red clover and lucerne are 
examples, procure very material supplies of such nourishment from 
the subsoil ; moreover, any possibility of determining the proportion 
derived from either source in particular cases, or what rules govern 
the relation between them, must, for the present at least, remain quite 
uncertain. Nevertheless, any intelligent person, although uninitiated 
in matters scientific, will experience no difficulty in realising that, 
concerning poor soils more especially, the presence in adequate 
amount, or absence of appropriate organisms, must greatly affect their 
fertility or barrenness for legaminosz. 

To what extent the method of applying artificial cultures of 
micro-organisms, which obyiously suggests itself, wonld prove prac- 
ticable and profitable could only be ascertained by careful experiment, 
and this is a field of investigation whose outermost borders are but 
now receiving appreciable attention. 

A point of special interest demanding fuller inquiry on grounds 
of practical utility as well as pure scientific advancement is 
introduced in the seemingly accurate inference that the different 
varieties of this order require a specific organism ; thus, for instarce, 
we speak of the lupin organism upon which that particular plant is 
dependent for the acquisition of free nitrogen. 

Anyone perusing the preceding observations will apprehend 
perfectly that virtually the remarkable attributes we have considered 
are reserved to leguminous crops, the data afforded by men of science 
supporting the constant ordinary results of experienced farmers, 
which indicate that any evidence of uncombined nitrogen assimilation 
by those pertaining to other groups is either very slight or non- 
existent, although these, if growing near the former, derive a 
modified benefit from their situation. 

Now many thoughtful persons will naturally be led to inquire 
why so important and curious a scheme on Nature’s part for 
rendering, free nitrogen serviceable was not discovered during the 
earlier researches previously described. The answer to this question 
is readily found when we reflect that the precautions observed during 
those investigations were so complete and elaborate as not only to 
exclude nitrogenous compounds but also to ensure sterilisation, 
consequently the organisms requisite to nodule development suffered 
destruction and negative results were unavoidably obtained. 
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In the light of the facts we have reviewed, no extraordinary 
perceptive faculties are needed to demonstrate the practical value to 
agriculturists of leguminous crops as collectors of nitrogen, because 
when once absorbed as a constituent of their tissues it immediately, 
upon decay ensuing, becomes accessible to all types of vegetation ; 
and this consideration is certainly receiving wider and well deserved 
appreciation. 

A. E. Sisson, F.C.S. 





AN APPEAL. 


Tue world hath still some watchwords, old and weary though she be, 

Some rallying cries to conjure with, for love and loyalty. 

Beyond the struggle of the crowd, on hill-tops far withdrawn, 

Unchanged the golden banners float obscured by clouds of dawn ; 

And from each gate of stainless pearl the light streams ever new, 

Familiar as the sunshine, refreshing as the dew. 

To some, whose eyes are cleansed from soil, that vision ne’er grows 
dim, 

They see the wondrous city, they hear the victor hymn. 

The voices of the world sound strange, yet still their work goes on, 

But not for self, and not for pelf, that battle’s fought and won. 

For through such spirits, high and true? the world’s salvation grows, 

Slowly the harvest ripens, as effort ebbs and flows. 

These are the heroes of all time, the people’s champions bold, 

They teach the oft-heard lesson, they guard the standard old. 

Surely ’tis nobler thus to live, ’tis happier thus to die, 

Than rot in selfish comfort, protected by a lie. 


* * * * * 


Shall we who hold our charters writ in life-blood red and clear, 
Who stand before all men to-day long freed from slavery’s fear, 
Shall we part with our birthright, in silence turn aside, 

In impotence efface our past, belie our hard-won pride ? 

Then we shall lose our future, for nothing is more sure 

Than vengeance on unworthiness when seeming most secure. 

Look up, not down, oh England! stretch forth thy hand to save, 
And never count the cost, or grudge redemption for the slave. 
Nations oppressed, and gagged, and bound, appeal to thee in vain, 
Stand forth, as thou wert wont to stand, and conquer once again— 
Else shall thine own sun sink in blood, thine own flag, rent and torn, 
Be trampled neath th’ invader’s foot in ruthless wrath and scorn— 
Read, read the message of the age, the writing on the wall, 

Else, great as is thy power to-day, more dire will be thy fall. 


M. B. 
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PLASTIC ART IN EDUCATION. 


AFTER all the strife with which the world of education is now 
occupied, it is a relief to turn aside for a moment and view matters 
from another standpoint. A great change is coming over the spirit 
of the education of children, the significance of which is not as 
yet appreciated by the multitude, or even by many of the teachers 
themselves, but which is surely altering its whole aspect, not only 
for the child, but also for the teacher. By comparing their work in 
the past with what it will be in the future, it is possible to realise 
this change more vividly. 

In the past teachers were fitly likened to the daughters of Danae, 
who were condemned to spend their days in trying to fill sieves with 
water. All who are acquainted with Rodin’s beautiful figure of a 
Danaide in the Luxembourg Museum in Paris, must realise the 
hopeless weariness of the task—it is the personification of failure and 
dejection. And the task of the teacher was well-nigh as impossible 
—to endeavour to fill unwilling heads with dry facts given in a 
most uninteresting and isolated way, and with the knowledge that 
they would be forgotten again as soon as possible. Could any work 
be more thankless? And yet for generations this was accepted as 
the natural order of things. It was thought that a child would no 
more go to school of his own accord than that water would run up 
hill, and that this was an evil which could not be cured and had to 
be endured. We all know 


“The whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 
And shining morning face, creeping like a snail, 
Unwillingly to school.” 


And Shakespeare’s authority for the universality of the idea is 
enough, even did we not know that the description would still apply 
to many children. No one doubted that the fault lay in the child 
and not in the school, though it might have been asked why a child 
who never tired of asking questions in his thirst for knowledge 
should yet dislike going to school, where he was supposed to have 
every opportunity of getting answers to them. Now, happily for 
both teachers and taught, it is realised that the latter are perfectly 
willing to learn if they are only allowed to do it in their own natural 
way, and that this way is far more interesting for all concerned, 
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The picture of a teacher will thus be changed, and instead of a 
hopeless, weary Danaide, we may liken her to a mother bird, who 
can hardly give her little ones enough to eat, so anxious are they to 
have more. 

But mark the difference in principle between the old system and 
the new. The child desires to learn for himself, to acquire his 
knowledge at first-hand, about things which surround him or with 
which he is acquainted, gradually widening his circle of knowledge, 
and working from the known to the unknown. This is the method 
which will have to be recognised as the right one—the one which is 
most interesting to the child, being that which he adopts if left to 
himself, and according to Mr. Herbert Spencer : 

“In choosing the modes of instruction which most interest the pupil we 


are fulfilling nature’s behests, and adjusting our proceedings to the laws 
of life.” ! 


It is self-evident that if a child is not interested in a subject he 
will not learn it willingly, whereas if it can be so taught that the 
mere learning of it is a pleasure, he will desire to gain the know- 
ledge simply for the delight he has in acquiring it ; and by increasing 
this delight the teacher doesy him a far greater service than by 
forcing any number of facts into his head, most of which he will 
probably forget as soon as possible. 

It is granted that a child does not only go to school to gain 
information, but that his whole individuality may be harmoniously 
developed for the better performance of his duties as a citizen, in 
‘doing whatever work is appointed to him. This fact is patent, but 
it is often lost sight of altogether. A great variety of training is 
undergone in the acquisition of different kinds of knowledge, the 
value of the training being dependent on the methods of teaching 
‘employed. 

Knowledge may be gained in three ways: 


(1) By personal observation, which is first-hand knowledge ; 

(2) From books or communication with other people, which 
is second-hand knowledge; and 

(3) By analogy or reasoning, which is second-hand know- 
ledge based on first-hand knowledge. 


The first method is far the most interesting to a child, as we have 
‘seen above, and all knowledge thus gained not only makes a deeper 
impression on the mind than that learnt in any other way, but there 
is a pleasure to be derived from the process which is absent from its 
acquisition at second-hand, The latter process trains only the 
intellect to acquire knowledge for itself, leaving the other faculties 
undeveloped, the result being, when this method alone is adopted, a 


1 Education ; Intellectual, Moral, and Physical, 
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one-sided instead of a well-balanced character. There is, of course, 
a great deal which is of great value, and which can only be learnt at 
second-hand, but this makes the importance of learning at first-hand 
whenever possible all the greater. It is a real educational process, 
the importance of which is recognised in the kindergarten, but as 
yet this recognition has not extended to upper schools. It seems 
strange that a child of seven should need teaching in a quite 
different way to a child of eight, though this absurdity is what it 
practically amounts to. 

It is far more important that a child should learn how to learn, 
and how to apply his knowledge when gained, than that he should 
have a limited acquaintance with many subjects. The process of 
learning has to be continued during his whole life, and the actual 
amount learnt at school can be but a small part of what he will have 

to know. 

Knowledge may be obtained at first-hand in two ways: 


(1) By observation, which leads to the apprehension of 
facts; and 

(2) By practice, in applying the knowledge of these facts in 
making or constructing anything. 


The knowledge gained by the latter method is sufficiently important 
to deserve a special name, and it has been called dynamic know- 
ledge ; or we may term it practical knowledge in contradistinction to 
the theoretical knowledge gained by observation. The difference 
between theory and practice is proverbial, and the best means of 
ascertaining the exact amount of knowledge is to apply it in the 
construction of some model or object. 

Not only does the acquisition of dynamic knowledge develop a 
faculty inherent in human nature—the desire to make and construct, 
but its moral value is great, for the restraint, perseverance, and 
concentration necessary for the successful construction of a model are 
valuable discipline. Many great thinkers are known to have excelled 
in making models. Galileo, Newton, Spinoza, and Descartes were 
all remarkable for such work in their youth. Its introduction into 
a school course puts another means of gaining knowledge at first- 
hand within the reach of the scholars, and one which makes a pleasant 
variety in the methods of teaching. It so stimulates and develops 
the powers of observations that the general intelligence is quickened 
and all learning made easier thereby. 

The value of close observation, and the necessity for it in all 
good work, cannot be over-rated. To quote Mr. Spencer again : 


“ Exhaustive observation is an element in all great success. It is not to 
artists, naturalists, and men of science only that it is needful; it is not 
only that the physician depends on it for the correctness of his diagnosis, 
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and that to the engineer it is so important that some years in the work- 
shop are prescribed for him; but we may see that the philosopher, also, 
is fundamentally one who observes relationships of things which others 
had overlooked, and that the poet, too, isone who sees the fine facts in 
nature which all recognise when pointed out, but did not before remark. 
Nothing requires to be more insisted on than that vivid and complete 
impressions are all-essential. No sound fabric of wisdom can be woven 
out of a rotten raw material.” ' 


If, therefore, this power of recognition is so necessary, any means 
by which it may be developed should be welcome ; and if it can be 
done in a way which never fails to prove full of interest and fasci- 
nation for both teacher and taught, surely these means ought to be 
adopted without delay by all who are really anxious for the true 
progress of the children. Thus the movement for the introduction 
of educational handwork or manual occupations into upper schools is 
very satisfactory, and though the action of the Education Department 
in re-making these subjects optional in elementary schools may have 
been a temporary check, the movement is daily growing. It has, 
however, as yet reached but few of the secondary schools, and even 
if any work of the kind is taken there, it is not as a rule taught for 
for the sake of its educational power and the training which may be 
derived from its practice. — 

As generally happens in a new movement, some people enter into 
it quickly without understanding the principles involved, and thus a 
number of subjects are brought forward of which the educational 
value is but small; for it is not enough that they should only cultivate 
handiness in a child, though this is a desirable quality, but at the 
same time the other faculties must be trained in some degree. 

The most valuable of these subjects, and the one from which the 
most and also the greatest variety of training may be derived is, 
undoubtedly, modelling in clay; for, taught in the right way, almost 
as much can be gained from it as from all other manual subjects 
put together, and it is the only one, with the exception of brush- 
drawing, which at all develops the artistic side of a child’s nature. 
It is needless to dwell on the delight which all children take in it, and 
the dexterity which they quickly gain under proper guidance would 
astonish most teachers. Unfortunately, it is generally considered as 
a subject of little importance, and one in which it is unnecessary for 
the teacher to have any special training, though its possibilities can 
only be realised to the full after a careful study by him of the more 
advanced, as well as the elementary branches. Only by under- 
standing the principles on which a sculptor works can the teacher 
know those which ought to be followed in the most elementary 
work. I do not mean that every teacher of clay-modelling ought to 
be a sculptor, but he ought to know enough to be sure that his 
pupils learn nothing they would have to unlearn if they continued 
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the work. It frequently happens, also, that the training which is 
given is quite on wrong lines, because sculptors have not occupied 
themselves in any degree with elementary work for children, and 
naturally the teachers themselves know little of the real principles 
involved.' The greatest amount of good can, of course, be gained 
from the subject by following these same principles, for those points 
on which the artist most strongly insists are just those which are 
of the greatest service to the teacher, although he may not be aware 
of it. A few great educationalists like Froebel have to some extent 
appreciated its educational value, but they have by no means realised 
all that can be done with it through insufficient knowledge of the 
art, and therefore a course of modelling such as he suggests is most 
unworthy of the rest of his scheme. Some of the-objects in it are 
far too difficult, and others are not suitable for modelling at all. 

. The fact that clay-modelling is an art must never be lost sight of, 
and it must not, therefore, be classed with any mechanical work. In 
so far as the mechanical element is allowed to enter into it is its 
value lessened, and the spirit of the work is dragged down to a lower 
level. 

Before considering in detail the special powers developed by the 
practice of modelling it may be well very briefly to show how useful 
it can be made in the teaching of other subjects. In botany, object- 
lessons, and natural history, its applications are endless, and the 
interest of the lesson is greatly increased if the pupils are allowed to 
make models of the object they are considering. In this way they 
can learn all about its growth, nature, appearance, and general 
properties. The modelling of an acorn during the successive stages 
of its germination, or the metamorphoses of a frog, may be suggested. 
These subjects are all approached in the scientific spirit of analysis, 
but the study of them is incomplete unless they are also considered 
from the synthetic point of view. After analysing an object, how can 
the balance of mind be better restored than by modelling it as a 
whole, thereby also cultivating the child’s constructive faculty as 
the counterbalance to his strong destructive instinct ? 

The modelling of maps is now recognised as the best way of 
teaching the physical geography of a country, and where it cannot 
be done on a large scale, small districts, such as river-basins, may be 
attempted with much success. Models of battlefields and sieges, or 
the plan of a campaign, may be made for the history lesson, and 
many other applications of modelling will probably occur to any 
teacher who studies the matter. 

It may be said that as drawing is now taught in every school, and 
that as modelling is but another form of the same art, it is superfluous 
to teach both. A short comparison of the two will show how much 


1 A Manual of Clay-Modelling for Teachers and Scholars. By M. L. Hermione 
Unwin. London: Longmans & Co. 2 
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the study of the latter art will help the former, and that it would be 
well if every child were taught to model before he learns to draw. 
In modelling, an object is copied exactly as it is, in three dimensions 
—length, breadth, and height; while in drawing it has to be 
represented on a flat surface, which has only two dimensions— 
length and breadth. This at once introduces problems of fore- 
shortening and perspective, which considerably increase the difficulty 
for a child, and he therefore finds it easier to model an object than 
to draw one. In modelling, also, the object is considered from all 
sides, not, as in drawing it, from one point of view only, and so more 
is learnt about its shape. It is also more intimately studied in. 
modelling, and other senses are called into play in its observation, 
and it is actually felt with the fingers. Modelling is a tangible as. 
well as a visual branch of art, and a form is therefore more easily 
realised by modelling than by drawing. The same principles of 
light and shade of course apply to both arts, and must equally be: 
studied in each. 

It must be clearly understood at the outset that it is not for the 
objects made, or the visible result of the work, but for the powers 
developed by its practice that clay-modelling is so valuable as a 
means of education. A little’ consideration of the more important 
of these will show that they are just those powers which every 
teacher desires to strengthen in a child. 

First comes the power of observation, which, although it is strong 
in most children, needs training that it may not be expended in 
futile effort. In order to copy any object it is necessary to observe 
it closely, and the result shows if the observation has been accurate 
or cursory. The child’s interest in the model is first aroused by an 
object: lesson on it, which shows the points that must be specially 
observed, and also the order in which they must be considered and 
then copied. It is necessary that the whole be considered before its 
parts, and in the copy, until the whole is fairly correct, the details 
must not be putin. It is the essential character which must first 
be sought, and this is not dependent on details. In order that the 
faculty of observation may be exercised at all, it would seem almost 
unnecessary to emphasise the point that an object must be pro- 
vided to copy; and yet it is not uncommon to go into a modelling 
class and find that none is placed before the class, much less one 
provided for every child, or every two children, as ought to be inva- 
riably done. On one such occasion, when the object was a lemon, 
the teacher answered, on being asked how the children could work 
without a lemon to copy, that she had “told them to think of 
one they had seen in a shop and make one like it.” Such a 
method naturally brings contempt on the work, and it fails to fulfil 
the expectations of those who undertake it. An object may occa- 
sionally be made from memory after it has been carefully studied, 
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and this will show how far its real character has been impressed on 
the pupil’s mind. 

Not only must something be provided to copy, but this model 
must be an actual object, and not a copy or imitation of one, for a 
child may have worked from twenty copies, and yet not be able to 
render the real thing were it placed before him. Working from 
a copy is like looking through other people’s eyes, and therefore the 
pupil has not to use his own to the same extent. The idea has been 
already expressed, and the effort of finding out how to say what he 
means is unnecessary. ‘To reproduce a work is merely a mechanical 
process, requiring no insight, but only a certain amount of practical 
skill and a knowledge of the methods, and these alone will not make 
an artist. The force of this truth is by no means appreciated as it 
deserves. Sculptors frequently allow their work to be put into marble 
entirely by workmen, generally Italians, who are very clever marble 
cutters; but these workmen are not artists in the true sense of the 
word. They are mechanics, who work by rule and measurement 
only, without the artist’s insight into the end proposed, or the means 
by which it may be attained. The artistic faculty is inherent in 
every child in greater or less degree, but, owing to the treatment it 
receives in early years through the methods on which drawing is 
usually taught, it only survives in comparatively few cases. The 
faculty of original production ought to be developed at all costs, 
and this will never be done so long as copies or imitations are used. 

Along with the power of observation is developed the power of 
manipulation or dexterity of hand, the one being dependent on the 
other. In trying to copy what he sees, the pupil learns to see moré, 
and thus the power of hand and eye develop simultaneously. The 
two actions may be divided in thought, but are one in reality, though 
observation must come first, as it is necessary first to be able to 
observe, in order to be able to copy. 

Delicacy of touch is also cultivated, as the work is done almost 
entirely with the fingers, and tools ought only to be used where this 
is not possible. 

As modelling is the study of form, the faculty of the perception 
of form is largely called into play by its practice, and the apprecia- 
tion of the higher branches of the art is dependent on the degree to 
which this sense has been cultivated. The models given should 
include as much variety of shape as possible, and the greater the 
variety the more will the pupil learn. By comparing one form 
with another, the special characteristics of each will be more deeply 
impressed on his mind. Repeated copying of a single form tends to 
dull one’s perception of it, whereas it stands out clearly by force of 
contrast. This variety may be best secured by using natural objects 
as models, for Nature is so lavish of her forms that no two are ever 
exactly alike, even though they be both apples or both cockle-shells. 
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The fact that the character of a form is dependent on its pro- 
portions is very clearly proved to any one who tries to represent it. 
A slight alteration of these gives it a very different character. In 
order that the sense of proportion may be cultivated, the eye should 
be made to judge as far as possible for itself, and measurements 
should only be taken to correct work already done. It is not the 
aim of the work to obtain a slavishly accurate copy, but one which 
is full of life and energy, and which has not been so fettered by 
fear of breaking rules that pleasure both for maker and spectator 
is lost. 

It must not be inferred from this that inaccuracy may be passed 
over. On the contrary, it must be quickly detected and pointed 
out, but it is necessary first to attain the character before considering 
the details. 

It is thought by some that because a child is first attracted by 
colour rather than by form, that therefore this fact should be made 
use of in education, and the sense of colour should be trained and 
developed before the sense of form. At first this seems reasonable, 
but a little consideration shows us that the sense of form may be 
more easily developed before the colour sense is trained than after- 
wards, and that a training in the perception of form should be 
the foundation, and not the superstructure, of a training in the 
appreciation of colour. If colour is studied first it disturbs, and 
may even prevent the proper appreciation of the underlying forms, 
because the attention is attracted by the colour primarily, and the 
consideration of the form therefore occupies only a secondary place ; 
or in many cases it is omitted altogether, and the mind is satisfied 
if the colouring is pleasing, and does not seek to inquire further as 
to the beauty or ugliness of the forms it clothes. Undoubtedly 
the appreciation of form is a faculty of a higher order than the 
appreciation of colour, and it is therefore less common; but a great 
deal more might be done by early training to develop it in the 
young without in any way hindering their perception of colour, but 
rather giving them a more refined and penetrating taste, which is 
not content with merely superficial qualities. 

Why is it that the sculpture galleries at the Royal Academy are 
generally almost deserted while the picture galleries are crowded, if 
it is not that the majority of people cannot appreciate and delight in 
beauty of form, thereby losing some of the purest enjoyment of 
which the human mind is capable ? 

It is probably because modelling allows a child to give full play 
to his instinctive desire to make and construct that it is a subject 
which all children thoroughly enjoy ; but even were this not so, they 
would find it hard to resist the delight of fingering the soft clay. 
Those who have never tried it cannot realise the fascination of 
its plasticity ; the mere handling of it compels the creation of some 
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form, and the material itself offers but slight resistance to the hand 
of the little modeller, allowing him to change his idea and alter his 
work with the greatest ease. The delightful way in which the work 
grows under the fingers, and the rapidity with which some result is 
obtainable, all combine to make it an ideal subject for children. It 
will be found a great incentive to good work during the lesson if a 
few minutes are allowed at the end of the time, in which the children 
may make anything their fancy suggests. The imagination is 
stimulated by these means, and the careful study of familiar objects 
in the first place, serves as a basis on which a child may found his 
ideas. But it is not enough that he should only satisfy his desire 
for making ; he must at the same time be taught to desire to make 
beautifully. It is not mere industry but love of art which ought to 
be developed, and in order to be able to create beauty it is necessary 
first to have studied it. 

When told to make anything he likes he probably chooses to begin 
with some object he has already made, but after a few careful 
suggestions from his teacher he begins to have ideas of his own, and 
to attempt to work them out in clay. He has found another means 
of expression in which he can thoroughly delight, the possession of 
which will not only help him to make his own ideas intelligible to 
others, and foster the artistic instinct dormant within him, but it 
will in time help him to appreciate the work of those far greater 
than himself, to whose teaching he might otherwise have remained 
deaf, but which now rouses his own kindred spirit, and spurs him 
on to greater effort. 

Unfortunately, this happy result by no means follows in every 
case. In the hands of an incompetent teacher modelling may 
become as deadly a weapon for crushing a child’s artistic spirit as 
drawing is made in many schools to-day, where the empty shell of 
conventionality and rigid adherence to mechanical rules are mistaken 
for the living spirit of Art. 

It is not possible that alittle child should appreciate noble statues 
or fine pictures, but there are many beautiful things among the 
simpler natural objects which are quite within his comprehension. 
Leaves, or shells, or the ordinary fruits which he sees daily, can be 
used as models, and his training in the love and appreciation of the 
beautiful may thus be begun almost as soon as he is old enough to 
discriminate between one form and another, and to use his hands in 
making them. Every object given as model should possess some 
element of beauty, by reason of its graceful form or well-expressed 
character. Geometrical forms, for instance, are not suitable, being 
neither beautiful nor interesting, and little good will be gained from 
copying them, while there is much danger of such work becoming 
mechanical. On the other hand, it is argued that it is impossible 
for a child to copy exactly the simplest natural object. Of course it 
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is! But he can do far more than that in catching its spirit. He 
can often seize and render the essential character of the object, 
probably without knowing how he has done it, because he looks at 
it freshly and unconventionally, not having first made up his mind 
how he thinks it ought to appear; and this is the power which 
should be developed, that it may not be an accident that the model 
of the leaf looks leaf-like, or of the shell shell-like. 
Mr. Ruskin tells us that 


“The beauty of any natural object is relative to the creatures it has to 
please ; and the pleasure of these is in proportion to their reverence and 
their understanding.” 


Thus the more we study and can appreciate Nature the greater will 
be her value to us, and things which before have hardly been 
thought worth notice, will stand forth invested with charms, which 
by some are considered to belong only to a higher order. Can 
anything be more perfect in its way than a cockle-shell ? 

There is a power in 


“That beauty in which all things work and move,” 


to lift us far above the monotonous daily round of work if we so 
will, and if we can help any child to gain possession of this power, 
what greater benefit can we bestow on him? This is within the 
reach of all; and though it is given only to a few to attain the 
highest rank in art, all may cultivate that artistic eye which can 
appreciate Nature and the work of others. Without distinction 
any one may enter in and take possession do we but set him on the 
right road, and from his earliest years help him to seek the Beautiful, 
even in the common objects of everyday life. 


M. L. Hermione Unwin. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


Ir the quantity of literature on any branch of science be a test of 
the importance of that particular section then the doctrine of evolu- 
tion should certainly stand first. From its very nature there can 
be no finality about evolution, and as each new argument in its 
favour is discussed by adherents as well as opponents it is not pro- 
bable that the flow of literature will soon abate. Mr. Duncan 
Graham ' makes a vigorous, if not very successful, onslaught on the 
Natural Selection in particular and the theory of evolution generally. 
Like many others of the old school of thought the author assumes a 
personal origin for the individuals of the organic world, ‘‘ organisms 
have been produced by mind.” Where that mind came from or in 
what way it manifested its activity we are not told, although Mr. 
Graham triumphantly points out that the beginning of life upon 
the earth has not yet been explained by any mechanical process. 
Does it at all simplify the question to assume an intricate mental 
process instead of a simple mechanical one, even if both be mere 
assumptions? A substantial portion of the work is occupied by 
Darwin’s “lucubrations,” as they are termed, especially from Zhe 
Origin of Species, and considerable ingenuity is displayed in endea- 
vouring to refute the arguments of the great pioneer of evolution. 
Much stress is, as may be expected, laid upon the absence of so many 
intermediate links in the geological evidence, although the author 
grudgingly admits that “there has evidently been many species 
exterminated by some means.” The remarkable adaptation of 
many organisms to their environment is explained in a manner 
which, if it does not betray any deep study of the subject, at any 
rate has the charm of simplicity. ‘So many animals,’ we are 
told, “resemble their environment because they select the envi- 
ronment themselves.” 

The evolution of the sexes is disposed of by the remark, “that 
the Creator made male and female, and designed ¢hat as the means 
to increase His creatures on the earth.” How comes it then, that 
the number of sexless organisms on the earth is much greater than 
the number of those in which the sexes are distinct? Argument, 


1 Is Natural Selection the Creator of Species? By D. Graham. London: Digby, 
Long & Co, 1897. 
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however, does not seem to be Mr. Graham’s strong point; this is 
the way he speaks of the work of some of the foremost scientific men 
of the day. “The explanations of the evolutionists are but like the 
ravings of an intoxicated person, or the discourse of an imbecile.” 
The question of reversions and rudimentary parts is very summarily 
dismissed. We learn that ‘‘ What is abnormal is due to some error 
in nature,” but this explanation is, to say the least, hardly respect- 
fal to the ‘‘supreme mind,” which is supposed to have personally 
superintended the creation of each organism. A strong argument 
against evolution is supposed to be afforded by the great difference 
which exists between mammals, such animals as the whalé and 
the mouse, the squirrel and the elephant being cited. If any 
deduction can be drawn from this dissimilarity it is that the classi- 
fication of such various organisms in one group simply because 
they possess mamme is a defective one. Mr. Graham appears 
to think that a mere statement without any corroborative evidence 
is quite sufficient to explain the most complicated phenomena. 
We are told, for instance, that the tides prevent the sea from 
becoming putrid; that the sun gives no signs of being exhausted 
because it is to be regardéd as a servant obeying the laws of a 
Superior; that man is the chief agency for distributing organisms 
throughout the world, and various other remarks of equally doubtful 
accuracy. Another method much favoured by the author is to ask a 
question bearing but very remotely upon the subject in question. 
For instance, we are asked, “Who can learn an ape to read or 
write?” Who, indeed ? Although Mr. Graham’s book contains 
some good arguments, we think the author completely fails in 
refuting what he courteously terms Darwin’s ‘“‘ imbecile invention.” 

Students of botany will welcome the second part of Dr. D. H. 
Scott’s Introduction to Structural Botany ' which has just appeared. 
This volume deals with flowerless plants, such as liverworts, alge, 
fungi, and bacteria. The principle adopted throughout the work is 
to take a representative type of each family and to describe it in 
detail. This appears to us a far more satisfactory method than the 
more usual one of selecting almost at random a number of illustra- 
tions from a family and describing these in a disconnected manner, 
which cannot fail to confuse the student. The language is clear and 
not unnecessarily technical, which is a great advantage to a beginner, 
We believe many are deterred from the fascinating study of botany 
by the extremely numerous technical terms with which so many 
manuals abound. 

The illustrations are clear and well-explained ; many of them are 
original, others chosen from the works of specialists in the various 
sub-divisions. We do not remember reading a clearer description 


1 An Introduction to Structural Botany. Part II., “ Flowerless Plants.” By D. H. 
Scott. London: A. & C. Black. 1896. 
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of the growth of ferns than that in the chapter on vascular crypto- 
gams, 

The amount of organic matter present in the air we breathe has 
an important bearing upon our health, and many methods have been 
devised to estimate it with accuracy. It is a matter of common 
knowledge among workers upon this subject that the various analy- 
tical methods suggested give very discordant results. We are, 
therefore, glad to learn that Dr. D. H. Bergey has subjected these 
methods to a critical examination, the results of his investigation 
being published as No. 1037 of the Smithsonian “Miscellaneous 
Collections.’ A considerable number of determinations were made 
by each method, and are given in tabular form. In general, Dr. 
Bergey finds that the gaseous organic matter in the air forms but 
an exceedingly small proportion of the total organi: matter, and that 
the ways by which the latter is estimated as ammonia are pre- 
ferable to those in which permanganate is used as an oxidising agent. 
A full description of the methods and apparatus used by the author 
is given. 

We referred recently to the complete manner in which the dis- 
covery of argon has been placed before the scientific world, and our 
remarks are still further accentuated by the receipt of No. 1033 of 
the Smithsonian Contributions lo Knowledge, containing Lord Rayleigh 
and Professor Ramsay’s paper on Argon.’ It will be remembered 
that this paper was awarded the Hodgkins Fund prize of $10,000. 
As the competition closed in 1894, the matter contained in the paper 
is not now very novel; but, as a full description of the discovery 
written at the time, it will always possess historical interest to 
chemists. 

Another author, who does not altogether agree with the doctrines of 
evolution is Mr. G. Sandeman,* who deals specially with the 
biological side of the question. In fact, he criticises biologists and 
their ways pretty severely; but there is method in, and much 
justification for, his criticisms. After dealing first with the methods 
of biology generally, the three postulates forming the basis of that 
science are discussed, and the volume closes with a consideration of 
the unity of the organism. Mr. Sandeman has pronounced views on 
the unity of organic life; he is not one of those who seem to 
consider that the world is made in compartments answering to 
university lectureships. Space will not permit us to enter so fully 
into Mr. Sandeman’s reasoning as we would wish. We can only 


1 Methods for the Determination of Organic Matter in Air. By D, H. Bergey. 
Washington: Smithsonian Institution. 1896. 

? Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, No. 1033. Argon, a New Constituent 
of the Atmosphere. By Lord Rayleigh and Professor W. Ramsay. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1896. 

. r — of Biology. By G. Sandeman. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
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recommend his criticisms to the thoughtful consideration of every 
biologist. 

Two useful little manuals of the Cambridge Natural Science 
Series have reached us, both dealing with botanical subjects. In his 
Elements of Botany,’ Mr. Francis Darwin has given us a clear and 
concise manual of the chief principles of that fascinating science. 
Primarily intended for the use of medical students this text-book 
will be found useful to all teachers of botany. The language is 
clear and the examples well chosen. The illustrations are well 
executed and numerous; but we notice that several of them are 
repeated in different chapters. The book is divided into fourteen 
chapters, in each of which several of the leading features of plant 
life are explained and illustrated. In an appendix directions are 
given for the carrying out of practical work in the laboratory, this 
work being divided into sections corresponding with the various 
chapters. On the whole, the work seems to be an eminently 
practical one. 

Another work dealing with the physiology of plants,’ by Messrs. 
Darwin and Acton, has reached a second edition. As compared with 
the first edition, several alterations and additions have been made ; 
but, on the whole, the general plan of the work remains unaltered. 
This work is also essentially practical, and is really a guide-book for 
carrying out a series of 265 experiments on plants. Where necessary, 
illustrations are given showing the apparatus used, or the way of 
carrying out the experiments. 

The important services that the X rays are rendering to medical 
science have given rise to numerous communications in technical 
journals, and many medical men have, no doubt, experienced the 
want of a treatise dealing with the subject specially from the medical 
point of view. Such a treatise now lies before us,* and in it will be 
found the main facts so far as they were known at the date of 
publication. We make this remark because these mysterious lines 
of energy have awakened such interest in the scientific world that 
each month, each week even, brings us the results of some new 
researches. M. Buguet has described, in a clear and succinct 
manner, the various apparatus and operations necessary to make use 
of the X rays. The descriptions in a smal! handbook of this kind 
are necessarily somewhat brief, and in some cases they refer to 
matters in which the rapid progress of science has recently effected 
considerable changes. The only fluorescent screen, for instance, 
mentioned by the author is that in which platino-cyanide of barium 
is the active substance. Cheaper and better fluorescent substances 


1 The Elements of Botany. By F. Darwin. Cambridge University Press. 1896. 

2 Practical Physiology of Plants. By ¥. Darwin and the late E. H. Acton. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 1895. 

3 Technique Médicale des Rayons X. Par A. Buguet. Paris: Société d’Editions 
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are not only known, but in the hands of most of those who are 
working on this subject at the present moment. No doubt this and 
many other similar deficiencies will be rectified in a new edition 
which the rapid march of science in this field will soon render 
necessary. 

A valuable contribution to ichthyology has been issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution in the shape of a work on Oceanic Ichthyology’ 
by Messrs. Goode and Bean, who have long been known as enthusi- 
astic workers on this subject. There is probably no branch of 
BS, biology upon which we have yet so much to learn as that relating to 
“eS deep-sea fishes. The capture of specimens is so difficult and costly 
that it can only be effected by well-equipped expeditions. Although 
many such expeditions have been fitted out, among which that of 
‘ the Challenger occupies a foremost place, it is probable that we are 
ig only acquainted with a small fraction of the organisms of the deep. 
me This acquaintance is in many cases of the most superficial character, 

as we may infer from the fact that fully one-half of the deep-sea 
fishes are only represented by single specimens. Only those who 
have had practical experience of the subject can realise the condition 
of a fish of delicate structure when dragged up suddenly in a trawl 
from a depth of two or three miles. The pressure at such depths is, 
of course, enormous, and when relieved from it the body of the fish 
becomes flabby and disintegrated, so that a great number of speci- 
mens are necessary to secure an accurate record of the form alone. 
At such pressures carbonic acid, which is produced by all carnivorous 
organisms, must be present in the liquid state, or in the form of a- 
highly concentrated solution, and it would be interesting to ascertain 
whether the expansion of this gas, when brought to atmospheric 
pressure, is not one of the main causes of the disintegration of newly 
captured deep-sea specimens. Perhaps liquid carbonic acid forms a 
permanent constituent of their bodies. There seems to be much 
uncertainty at what depth many of the captures are effected, as the 
fish may have entered the trawl at any depth in descending or 
ascending. There should, however, be no difficulty in devising a 
trawl which would remain open at a predetermined horizon only. 
ae The pressure of the water itself might actuate the opening and closing 
5 mechanism. In the case of the Whitehead torpedo a difference of 
e pressure to the extent of only one or two pounds is sufficient to 
regulate its trajectory, while with deep-sea trawls we have pressures 
of many tons at our disposal. However imperfect and scanty the 
material at their disposal, we think Messrs. Goode and Bean have 
made good use of it; they have produced a work which will always 
be of service to ichthyologists. There is only one point in the book 
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with which we cannot quite agree, that is the frequent coining of 
new names where old ones already exist. The multiplication of 
synonyms, especially in a comparatively new branch of science, 
renders research more difficult and deters intending students. 

The illustrations, which are more than 400 in number, are well 
executed and give a good idea of the forms of the various species. 
The production of good illustrations of fishes is attended with peculiar 
difficulty owing to the evanescent character of the sometimes brilliant 
colours which they exhibit when freshly caught. Should M. Chas- 
sagne’s process of photography in colours prove as successful as Sir 
H. T. Wood anticipates, it will be a great boon to ichthyologists. 

There is ample room for new workers in the domain of ichthy- 
ology. We know but very little of the life and habits of deep-sea 
fishes. In the depths which many of them inhabit, light, as we 
know it, must be totally absent, and a large nnmber of them are 
furnished with photophores, or luminous spots, thus illuminating 
their immediate neighbourhood. Whether the fully developed eyes 
with which all species are furnished are sensitive to other rays than 
those which produce the impression of light upon our retina is a 
matter upon which we have at present no information. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Mr. T. BatLey SaunvERS has favoured us with another volume in 
his admirable ‘‘ Schopenhauer” series.. In rendering the great 
pessimist thus familiar to English readers he not only gives them 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with one of the most 
remarkable men of the time, but he robs pessimism of half its 
terrors, for we learn that any one can become a pessimist by dwell- 
ing exclusively upon the follies and miseries of mankind. Schopen- 
hauer’s ethics are based upon half-truths, and it is this that gives 
them their apparent force. Taken seriously, his writings are repel- 
lent, but, if not taken too seriously, they are vastly entertaining, 
and we do not find much difference between the modern pessimist 
and the ancient cynic ; but even the cynic renders us a service when 
he exhibits the worser side of mankind, only we must not allow 
ourselves to be betrayed into accepting it as the whole story. 

In the first essay on human nature in this volume Schopenhauer 
gives us his positive system of ethics, contrasting it and that of 
Buddhism, from which it appears to be derived, to his own advan- 

1 On Human Nature: Essays (partly Posthumous) in Ethics and Politics. By Arthur 


Schopenhauer. Selected and translated by T. Bailey Saunders, M.A. London ; Swan 
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tage, with the celebrated cardinal virtues of Plato which have found 
so wide an acceptance. In place of the cardinal virtues—justice, 
valour, temperance, and wisdom—Schopenhauer would substitute 
chastity and generosity, gentleness and humility. These are the 
virtues of self-abnegation, and are commendable and Christian, 
while the other virtues, which he contends are not based on any 
clear leading idea—justice, valour, temperance, and wisdom—are the 
active virtues which are necessary for man to make headway against 
public evils. Schopenhauer’s virtues are those of weakness, Plato’s 
those of strength. Schopenhauer, however, personally cared as little 
for his own virtues as for those of Plato; he lacked both courage 
and temperance (self-control), and, though he preached sanctity, he 
confessed he was no saint; and, though he recommended humility, 
he was one of the proudest of men. This is why we decline to take 
him too seriously, and regard him rather as a paradoxer than a 
philosopher. 

The Rational or Scientific Ideal of Morality,’ by P. F. Fitagerald, 
might, not incorrectly, be described as a volume of philosophical 
scraps. The sum of it is that the ideal is the Best for Being as a 
part of a universal whole. The Best for Being is only to be reached 
through love, and the only hope for the human race is the marriage 
of correlated spirits. ‘‘ Only when the hour has struck for the souls’ 
great bridals,” will true civilisation be inaugurated. This is the 
Apologia Pro Amore of the title-page. The lack of order in the 
book is most irritating. It consists of more than 350 pages, which are 
divided into three parts, but there are no chapters or other sub- 
divisions to assist the reader. Sentences and paragraphs follow each 
other without any apparent connection, and might be shuffled about 
without making any difference in the sense. For instance, a 
paragraph on page 51 begins apropos of nothing, ‘‘ Hence the horror 
of suicide,” and after meandering through various subjects for about 
thirty lines, concludes, “‘hence we say, poeta nascitur, non fit.” 
Foreign words and phrases are scattered plentifully through these 
pages and could generally very well be dispensed with ; for example, 
“but the great fact remains, that, quand tout est dit, an honest, or 
virtuous man is the noblest work of God.” We also get occasional 
forms of words which are anything but agreeable, as “ evolutive,” 
“ intuited,” ‘‘intellection,” &. If the book were considerably 
condensed, and its contents systematised, it might prove instructive, 
as it is, it is difficult to make out what it is all about; ‘‘ the wild 
yearning for a true alter ego” counts for a good deal in youth, but 
it is not everything. 

The necessity for separate studies of the various features of 

' The Rational or Scientific Ideal of Morality. Containing a Theory of Cognition, 


a Metaphysic of Religion, and an “Apologia Pro Amore.” By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
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mythology and primitive religions grows with our increasing know- 
ledge of them ; and though a correlation of the separate features is 
necessary for a broad view a more detailed examination of each may 
serve to clear up some obscurities. or this reason we give a 
hearty welcome to the volume which Mrs. Philpot has devoted to the 
Sacred Tree,’ and though she has not done much to elucidate the 
origin of tree-worship, the information she has collected and 
arranged in such an interesting form cannot be without useful 
results. Mrs. Philpot does not commit herself either to the theory 
of Robertson Smith or of Herbert Spencer, but thinks the truth 
may be between the two, and that primitive tree-worship may have 
had more than one root, and for this reason she omits confessedly 
nearly all reference to totemism to which the folklore theorists 
attach so much importance. 

For the rest this book deserves little but praise ; it is admittedly 
a compilation rather than the result of independent inquiry, but the 
author has collected her facts from a wide field, selected them with 
intelligence, and exhibited them in a most interesting manner. The 
result is that we get a striking presentation of one of the most 
interesting sources of myth and of primitive religious ideas and 
practices, and incidentally of many survivals in literature and 
customs. The evidence of tree-worship is universal, as Mrs. Philpot 
says, in archeology, in folklore, in literature, (the Bible for instance) 
and in contemporary anthropology. The sacred tree is found 
idealised upon engraved cylinders of Chaldea, at least as far back 
as 4000 B.c., on later Assyrian monuments it is found but more 
conventionalised ; even the modern Arab holds certain trees inviolable 
as being inhabited by spirits, and honours them with sacrifices and 
decorations, In every country of Europe tree worship has prevailed, 
as it evidently did in Greece and Rome. Relics of this ancient 
religious feeling still survive in our own May-day and Christmas 
customs, It would be tempting to quote innumerable passages 
from this interesting work, but we prefer to recommend our readers 
to get it for themselves. The book is handsomely got up and con- 
tains a number of useful illustrations. 

The Occasional Papers* selected by Mrs. Mary C. Church from the 
contributions of the late Dean of St. Paul’s to the Guardian, the 
Times, and the Saturday Review will scarcely enhance the reputation 
of the historian of the Oxford Movement. They are not only neces- 
sarily fragmentary, as his daughter confesses, but they are brief, 
superficial, and no doubt were often written in haste ; it is a question 
whether it were wise to reprint the majority of them. Dr. Church, 


1 The Sacred Tree in Religionand Myth. By Mrs. J. H. Philpot. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1897. 

2 Occasional Papers. By the Jate R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L. In Two Volumes, 
London : Macmillan & Co. 1897. 
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we are told, wrote for the Guardian, from 1846 to 1871, not less 
than one thousand reviews and articles; we need not, therefore, be 
surprised that most of them were only of passing interest. The 
writer necessarily judged his subjects from the standpoint of Church 
of England orthodoxy, which detracts from the critical value of the 
papers; they show no deep insight, nor much generosity, in cases 
where orthodoxy was in question. The Occasional Papers may do 
for an idle half-hour now and then, but we must confess that in 
reading them we find very much with which we cannot sympathise. 

The ‘‘ Leonine” Sacramentary,’ or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Sacramentarium Veronense, was discovered in the Chapter Library 
at Verona by Joseph Bianchini, and published by him in 1735. 
The three photographs at the end of the present volume give an 
accurate idea of the manuscript which Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, 
with Delisle and Duchesne, attributes to the seventh century. The 
contents of this MS. are, in some respects, unique ; it contains a large 
number of alternative Missae, often under one heading, and a large 
number of prayers and other forms which have not as yet been traced 
in other service-books. An account of these and other peculiarities 
is given in Mr. Feltoe’s introduction, and, where necessary, are 
referred to in his notes. Mr. Feltoe also gives a list of Biblical 
quotations which vary from the text of the Vulgate, some of which 
point to a pre-Hieronymian text, though some may be due simply 
to verbal inaccuracy. Mr. Feltoe concludes that this Veronese MS. 
is original, and therefore could not have been the work of Leo, but 
of some unknown compiler of the seventh century, though matter is 
introduced of an earlier date, the object of the collection being 
the private use of the author or of some unknown person at Rome. 
The first pages of the MS. are missing, or probably they would throw 
light upon its origin. There are a few cases in which the substance 
of a prayer from this Liturgy has come down to us and is preserved 
in the English Common Prayer—the collect for the Tenth Sunday 
after Trinity reproduces the lines on p. 83: ‘“ Ad aures misericordiz 
tuze Diie supplicum vota perveniant et ut possimus inpetrare qua 
poscimus fac nos semper tibi placita postulare per.” This is, we 
believe, the first time the text has been published in England, and 
Mr. Feltoe has spared no pains to ensure accuracy. English litur- 
gists are indebted to the syndics of the Cambridge University Press 
for placing this interesting example within their reach. 


1 Sacramentarium Leonianum. Edited,with Introduction, Notes, and Three Photo- 
graphs, by the Rev. Charles Left Feltoe, B.D. Cambridge University Press. 1896. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Gascow has ever stood in the front rank as a pioneer in municipal 
progress, and it is only fitting that a history of her municipal 
growth should be given by two of her first citizens. Glasgow, its 
Municipal Organisation and Administration,’ by Sir James Bell and 
Mr. James Paton, is a large, handsome volume, well bound and well 
printed, worthy in all outward respects of so great a theme. And 
the authors have performed their part equally well. It is no easy 
matter to give the early history of a town, and to clothe with living 
flesh the few dry bones of fact which have escaped oblivion. And 
it is almost equally difficult to do that adequately, and yet so as not 
to weary the average reader, trace the later growth of the corporate 
body, the details of its functions, and the development of its adminis- 
trative actions. We have here an object lesson in municipal politics, 
which fortunately has been learned by many cities, but which the 
citizens of our metropolis have yet to lay to heart, 

Take, for instance, the water question. In 1806 the Glasgow 
Water Company was incorporated, whose intake from the Clyde was 
to the east of the city, and in 1808 a rival company—the Cranston- 
hill Water Works—was formed, whose intake was about a mile 
below Glasgow Bridge. ‘For the next thirty years,” write the 
authors, “these companies fought each other with unremitting 
violence, while they also struggled to supply the city with water, a 
task in which they miserably failed.” They both laid their pipes 
side by side along the streets where they had the prospect of many 
customers, and the sparsely populated districts were by both left 
severely alone. In 1838 the companies were amalgamated, but, 
where competition had failed, there also the monopolist failed. The 
water supply was bad in quality and deficient in quantity. Finally, 
in 1855, after much opposition and the expenditure of £27,500 in 
Parliamentary expenses, the Loch Katrine scheme was passed. The 
total capital expenditure to May 1896 amounts to £3,538,000, and 
the rate within the municipality has fallen from 1s. per £ of rental 
in 1856 to 6d. since 1890-91, and this covers all charges for baths 
and closets. Compare this with the London companies. In this, 
as in many other respects, London is nearly half a century behind 
the times. If every Londoner could only read, learn, mark, and 
inwardly digest this volume of facts so vital to its well-being, what 
a change there would be! One important principle, of which there 
is no mention, is that of betterment. The City Improvement 
Trustees, as is well known, have waged a magnificent war against 


1 Glasgow : Its Municipal Organisation and Administration. By Sir James Bell, Bart., 
Lord Provost of Glasgow, 1892-95, 1895-96, and James Paton, ¥'.L.S., President of the 
Museums Associations of the United Kingdom. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 
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“slum” property, and we should have thought that in the street 
improvements this principle might have been applied. 

Of the many other departments of municipal management we 
have not space to treat. Baths and washhouses, gas and electricity, 
tramways, parks and recreation grounds, art galleries, museums and 
schools, all these successfully engage the energies of the Council 
and its committees. We heartily congratulate the authors upon a 
work so full of interest to their own citizens, and so full of instruction 
and hope to the citizens of less fortunate towns. 

We have received the first volume of the Hncyclopwdia of the 
Laws of England: being a new Abridgment by the most eminent 
Legal Authorities." Judging from the list of contributors contained 
in the prospectus, this claim that they are “ most eminent legal 
authorities ” seems to us a little extravagant. Several are juniors 
of but few years’ standing at the bar, who, from practical experience, 
can scarcely be considered experts in any branch of the law, and are 
far from being recognised authorities in the eyes of the legal pro- 
fession. Nevertheless, a very high level of excellence has, on the 
whole, been maintained, and such names as those of Sir Walter 
G. F. Phillimore, Sir W. R. Anson, Blake Odgers, Q.C., F. O. 
Crump, Q.C., T. Snow, and H. S. Theobald are sufficient guarantee 
of competent work. We are scarcely satisfied, however, with the 
method of arrangement. The editor, in our opinion, has too 
slavishly followed the method adopted in the Hncyclopedia of 
Scotch Law. One would hardly look for such subjects as Abate- 
ment of Annuities, Abatement of False Lights, Abatement of 
Legacies under these titles. One would naturally look for them 
under the respective titles of Annuities, Lighthouses, Legacies. It 
is true the reader is referred to these titles, but if these subjects are 
to be treated again under these titles much valuable space will be 
needlessly consumed. Again, no one would think of looking for 
Judicial Immunity under “ Absolute Privilege.” The proper title 
is ‘‘ Privilege ” subdivided into, 1 Absolute, 2 Qualified. And yet 
under Absolute Privilege, Dr. Blake Odgers treats of the privilege 
of a county court judge, which is clearly of a qualified nature. 
Moreover, absolute privilege is not an inclusive definition, for when a 
judge commits an act of oppression or extortion there is no absolute 
privilege. He is liable to an indictment at the suit of the Crown, 
notwithstanding the dictum of Lord Esher in Anderson v. Gorrie. 
And again, the well established distinction between judicial and 
extra-judicial acts is entirely neglected. Immunity of Counsel is 
treated both under this title and that of “ Advocate” by Mr. Crump, 

1 Encyclopedia of the Laws of England. Being a New Abridgment by the most 
eminent Legal Authorities under the general Editorship of A. Wood Renton, M.A., 
LL.B., Barrister-at-Law. Vol. I. With a General Introduction by Sir F. Pollock, 
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and both Jearned authors rely upon the case of Munster v. Lamb, and 
neither refer to the leading case of Scarlett v. Hodgson, which can 
scarcely be said to be overruled by the mere dicta of the judges in 
the Court of Appeal. For such overlapping and repetition, of course 
the editor is responsible ; and as space is such an object, and as, in 
our opinion, many of the articles are far too short, greater care in 
this respect would have added very considerably to the value of the 
book. For instance, ‘“‘ Assignments of Choses in Action,” by Dr. 
Blake Odgers, a sterling piece of original work, might with advantage 
have been allotted more space. 

We must not be understood to have made the above criticisms in 
a carping spirit. The work is undoubtedly an immense advance 
upon anything of a similar character. If the editor is physically 
incapable of effective supervision, assistance should be given. It is 
a thousand pities to spoil a good ship for a ha’porth of tar. The 
introduction by Sir Frederick Pollock is short and excellent in its 
way. His classification of law, for the leading ideas of which he 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Mr. Justice O. W. Holmes, could 
scarcely be bettered. But as an introduction to a dictionary it is 
somewhat meaningless, although, as an introduction to a codified 
abridgment, the original design, it would have been appropriate 
enough. There is a useful Table of Abbreviations and a Chrono- 
logical List of English and Irish Reports. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


In the Land of Tolstoi,: by Jonas Stadling and Will Reason, may 
perhaps be best described as another of those human documents 
similar to Three Months in a Workshop or The Journal of a Spy in 
Paris during the Terror. It was during the great Russian famine 
of 1892 that Herr Stadling journeyed to Russia to assist Count 
Tolstoi in his measures for relief among the starving mushiks. Herr 
Stadling puts his finger upon the real causes of this famine, which is 
tending more and more to become chronic. A failure in the harvest 
was, no doubt, the immediate cause of the famine of 1892, but the 
real cause is the exploitation of the poor by the rich. Before the 
emancipation the serfs, at any rate, did not starve, although an 
occasional famine caused by a succession of bad years did now and 
again, in the course of the centuries, happen. They were mere 
cattle and as cattle it did not pay not to keep them moderately well 
fed. Upon the emancipation the serfs attached to the person of the 


1 In the Land of Tolstoi. Experiences of Famine and Misrule in Russia. By 
Jonas Stadling and Will Reason, London: James Clarke & Co, 1897. 
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lords became proletarians in the cities. To the serfs attached to the 
soil were given allotments which were handed over to the mir, 
which was responsible for the payment of the redemption money for 
the land as well as for the taxes. The landowners were paid out in 
a lump sum, not upon the market value of the land but on the 
supposed loss to the landowner caused by the emancipation. Secondly: 
The allotments were ridiculously insufficient. A peasant family 
requires, at least, 10 to 14 hectares. In many provinces the 
average was only 1 to 2 hectares, and in some did not even reach 
1 hectare per “male soul.” Thirdly: Unable to meet their 
liabilities for redemption money and taxes out of the product of 
their holdings, they have taken at exorbitant rents further land 
from the landowners. This, and other causes, has thrown them into 
the hands of the money-lender, amongst whom’ are to be found 
representatives of every class—noblemen, priests, and nuns—and 200 
or 300 per cent. interest is a common rate. The professional 
money-lenders called kwlacks are in league with the officials, who, 
of course, get their shares, for no transactions with the peasants can 
take place without the sanction of the officials. Such, according to 
Herr Stadling and Count Tolstoi, is the position of the mushiks. 
Herr Stadling’s description of their condition during the famine is 
too terrible to contemplate. We have here a human document in 
very truth, and to think that a Government which has created for 
its own people such a deplorable state of things should be imposing 
its autocratic rule upon the struggling Cretes, and this too with the 
assent of the British Government, rouses our blood to boiling point. 
Mr. Will Reason is to be congratulated upon producing in English © 
dress this highly interesting work. 

Glimpses of Sunny Lands,' by Mr. R, W. W. Cryan, is a charming 
little book of travels in divers parts of the world. There is nothing 
of adventure but merely pleasing descriptions of scenery and charac- 
teristic local customs. From Kabylia we are taken to Capri and thence 
to Old Sevilla. We are then wafted in the spirit to Athens “the 
violet crowned,” and thence by the rock of Salamis and “Sunion’s 
marbled steep” to Nauplia, Mycenz, and Corinth, and finally to the 
Californian Lakes and the Yosemite. Several of these sketches 
appeared in the pages of this REvIEw. 

Surrey and Sussex,’ by Mr. C. 8. Ward, in the “ Thorough Guide 
Series,” is a capital little pocket guide of those counties. Distances 
and routes are carefully given, and places of historic or architectural 
interest are sufficiently described, and the series of maps are really 
excellent. 


1 Glimpses of Sunny Lands. By Robert W. W. Cryan, M.A. With Illustrations. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd. 1896. 

2 Surrey and Sussex (including Tonbridge Wells). By C.§8. Ward, M.A. Nineteen 
Maps and Plans by Bartholomew. London: Dulau & Co. © 1897, 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Tae Hon. A. S. G. Canning has written a very entertaining book, 
entitled History in Fact and Fiction.’ The opinions contained in the 
volume are, however, not remarkable for their originality. The 
author is possessed by the old-fashioned and undiscriminating 
admiration for Sir Walter Scott’s novels. He rather fatuously 
brackets Shakespeare and Scott—two men as unlike in mind and in 
all the qualities of genius as could possibly be imagined. Scott’s 
“history ” does not stand the test of critical analysis. Some portions 
of The Fortunes of Nigel are sheer rubbish. Scott only knew a very 
small portion of human nature, and he was unable to portray the 
physiognomy of the past. Much even of Jvanhoe is what Mr. Leslie 
Stephen calls “stucco work.” On the other hand, Shakespeare, 
though not a well-educated man, had profound knowledge of the 
human heart, and as the essential conditions of human life and 
destiny are always the same, his historical plays have a permanent 
value. The closing remarks in the volume with regard to Irish 
literature are very superficial.. Ireland does not want a Walter Scott. 
What she requires is a band of uncompromising Irish realists, who 
will fearlessly depict the country and its people, and show the vices 
as well as the virtues of its inhabitants. 

Messrs. Allcroft and Haydon have done excellent work in their 
admirable little history of the Roman Principate.? The account of 
Nero is vivid and informing. We heartily recommend the book for 
educational purposes. 

Echoes from Old Calcutta,’ by Mr. H. E. Busteed, is a charming 
volume. It opens with an account of “ The Black Hole of Calcutta.” 
Then we have a very realistic biography of Sir Philip Francis, now 
generally acknowledged to be the author of the famous Letters of 
Junius. Francis played a curious part in a divorce suit, and his 
career waS very romantic, not to say Juanesque. ‘The letters of 
Warren Hastings to his wife greatly enhance the interest of the 
book. 

Mr. Fer. Gregor’s History of Armenia‘ shows great research, and 
at the present time such a book ought to be unusually interesting. 


—- in Fact and Fiction. By the Hon. A. 8. G. Canning. 


2 The Early Principate (History of Rome). By A. H. Allcroft and J. H. Haydon. 
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In An Oak of Chivalry,’ we have not what the title might indicate 
but a modern society novel with the up-to-date woman and the 
touch of heredity and a good deal of cheap cynicism, and of 
flippency which may pass for wit. The author's style is marred by 
a profusion of unnecessary French phrases—‘ doubtless he has 
un bon motif—yes, yes; but if she prove wn peu difficile,” and by 
slang and vulgarisms, ‘‘ old bachelors are never great shakes,”—‘“ a 
poor, pottering old fellow, who looks a heavy swell, and you will say 
is not ; anyway be canny and don’t take a pig in a poke.” 

A tale of a different stamp is Lqgual Shares,’ a story of a secret 
cave and search for hidden treasure. At the suppression of the 
monastery in a vale in Derbyshire, so ran the legend of the country 
side, the monks hid away the wealth of gold and silver vessels, 
coins and ornaments, and on the death of the last monk the secret 
of the whereabouts of the cave died out. The cave was discovered 
by various people in turn and all who took of the treasure came to 
an untimely end, With these simple elements an interesting story 
is constructed of auri sacra fames in village life, and among the 
rustic characters, good, bad, and indifferent, stands out in beautiful 
relief the portraiture of the Rector’s daughter—Miss Faber. 

Under the Circumstances,’ is a tale of some merit taking its title 
from the motto, ‘Men are the sport of circumstances, when the 
circumstances seem the sport of men.” “False pretences, conspiracy, 
some offence under the Marriage Acts, perjury in an affidavit as 
administratrix,” is the family solicitor’s summing up of the evil 
machinations of the villain of the piece and of his confederate. 

In The Dowager’s Determination* the benevolent nature and blind 
religion of one of the old school are delineated with kindly touch, 
while the stern truth of the doctrine of heredity is once more 
{ enforced. The pictures of a rural and primitive folk, who live 
: intellectually in an age when neither physical nor mental railroads 
q exist, are pastoral and pleasant, and the tone of the book is healthy. 
ea The unfortunate marriage, in defiance of the family taint of madness, 
prepares the way, to be sure, for tragic events, but the end is peace. 
“My dearest, there is nothing to forgive; anything strange, any- 
j thing sad, came from illness, not from you.” ‘Not from me,” he 
repeated ; “it is true, it was not me; and from that sickness of the 
mind I am free for ever. Death is the best friend to you and me. 
My beloved, good-bye.” 
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Francesca Halstead,' a story of San Remo, presents some striking 
situations, and is, on the whole, commendable, both as regards the 
style of writing and the construction of the plot. The pages are 
adorned with beautiful descriptions and local colour, and are full of 
the atmosphere of the Riviera. But the reflection on London at 
night is scarcely so felicitous as are some of the floral sketches of 
nature's more favoured regions. “It was a night to make the 
happy few more glad, breathing its incense into their nostrils; a 
night to make the sad—the multitude—more sorrowful, because its 
beauty made but more apparent the ugliness of their lives of folly 
and failure.” Surely it is not those favoured of fortune who- are 
alone, or mostly, happy. The sum of human happiness is pretty 
evenly divided. Those of the multitude who look up at the stars 
are as capable of admiration as the rich, and, if they care to moralise, 
just as likely (nay, more so) to draw from the mystic scroll consola- 
tion and contentment. 

“Blessed, womanly influence” is, as it should be, the motif of 
this tale, which bears the title, An English Wife.? The pessimist 
who has his doubts about the possibility of happiness in an indis- 
soluble tie may possibly not .be converted by a book which winds 
up with, ‘‘ Yes, marriage—accompanied by true and abiding love— 
is a blessed, blessed thing, and so Alice Pelling found it!” And 
the hardened, cynical bachelor, doubtless, in the ‘Oh, Claude, my own 
dear, precious husband,” and similar endearments, will find the conjugal 
cream a trifle too clotted. But for loving couples, both young and 
old, “this simple story of home life” has attractions; and the true 
philosopher of womanhood will find in it much of the essence of 
wisdom which attributes a world-ruling power to the domesticated 
hand that rocks the cradle. 

A Stormy Past* takes the reader through sundry adventures, among 
which may be mentioned the kidnapping and rescue of a child, and 
brings him, or her, safely to anchor at last in my lady’s garden, 
which is calm and restful, as the dénowement after many days. The 
book is bright and readable. 

Doctor Forenti* is the tale of a wicked uncle, who cruelly ill- 
treats a little orphan nephew, and is overtaken by a somewhat droll 
Nemesis, being years after cut out by his victim in a matrimonial 
scheme. The story is told with some pathetic touches—‘“ ‘Oh, do 
come back to me, mother; I am so unhappy, and uncle and auntie 
are so unkind!’ As he did so, he turned his eyes towards heaven, 
where his old nurse, Auntie Moll, had told him his mother was.” 

We have also received The Haunted Looking Glass (Digby, Long 
& Co.), by Gratiana Darrell—a well-told ghost story; Zhe Will 


1 Francesca Halstead. By Reginald St. Barbe. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
2 An English Wife. By Bertha M. M. Miniken. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
3 A Stormy Past. By May St. Claire. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

4 Doctor Forenti. By Henry Grimshawe. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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that Wins (Digby, Long & Co.), by Quinton Simmel—a tale of flight 
to avoid a forced marriage; Lost Countess Falka (London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Limited), by that clever writer, Colonel Savage, 
author of Checked Through, My Official Wife, and a dozen more 
stirring and romantic tales; Kindnapped in London (Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith), by Sun Yat Sen—being the story of “my capture by, 
detention at, and release from the Chinese Legation, London” ; King 
John, edited by Professor Rolfe, Litt.D. (W. B. Clive, University 
Correspondence College Press), with copious illustrations, critical 
comments, and notes; Zhe Tempest—Questions and Notes, by 
Stanley Wood, M.A. (John Heywood, Manchester and London), 

Amongst volumes of verse the first, in point of size, comes 7'he 
Captain of the Dolphin, and other poems of the sea (Digby, Long & 
Co.), by Frederick J. Johnston-Smith. The book is not without its 
beautiful passages : 

“T walked the deck and, walking, dreamed. The laughing of the rills 
I heard again, ’neath summer sun, amid the Sidlaw Hills. 


Once more I thought she nestled close within my arms’ repose 
And said, ‘Oh! tell of all befell amid the drifting floes.’ ” 


But the majority of the verses are very mediocre; and some of the 
rhymes are painful, as in Zhe Armada. ‘ Invincible” is made to 
rhyme with “ principle.” 

The Strike, and other Poems, by George Benson Hewetson. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) The finished verses in this volume are in all con- 
science poor enough for publication ; but some are ‘‘ of a fragmentary 
character,” as the author explains, and offers as his apology that they 
are “simply representative of the stray thoughts of a busy young 
man.” Surely the most intimate friends should scarcely be bored by 
such bits of lucubrations by self-respecting modesty and reserve. Why, 
then, should the world at large be invited to waste precious time over 
the perusal ? 

Poems of a Naturalist, by Marcus S. C. Rickards. (London: 
Chiswick Press, Tooks Court, Chancery Lane.) Many beautiful 
thoughts and happy notions are scattered about this little book, and 
the versification is for the most part fluent enough and sometimes 
musical ; but the collection of verses could have been improved by 
careful selection and excision. The cheerful optimism expressed in 
the following verse is most inadequately justified by the preceding 
stanzas : 

** And then my sevenfold dream dissolved ; 
And, with animated eyes, I woke, 
With many a dark enigma solved : 
And then right heartily I spoke, 


‘The worst of worlds before my rest, 
Now I have risen, seems the best !’” 


Australian Idylls and Bush Rhymes. By the late Ernest G. Henty 
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and E, A. Starkey. (London: Digby, Long & Co.). The first 
verse—“ The Western winds blow o’er him”—gives promise, but 
none that follows appears to us to come up to the standard. 

Amongst the publications of tte English Dialect Society which 
have reached us are 4 Warwickshire Word-book,' by G. F. Northall, 
Lakeland and Iceland * (being a glossary of words in the Cumberland 
and Westmoreland dialect, which seem identical with the Icelandic 
or Norse) a bibliographical list of works in the Northumbrian 
dialect, and two collections of Derbicisms* by Samuel Pegge. The 
most interesting of these books is the first-named, as it throws light 
on the language both of Shakespeare and of George Eliot. 


THE handsome folio volume of London Churches of the XVIIth and 
AXVILIIth Centuries* is a book which would scarcely be published 
except for subscribers, and only one hundred copies remain for 
general sale. From its size and cost it is not likely to be republished. 
It is a sample of artistic work of national interest, which is more 
common on the Continent than in Great Britain or Ireland. 
Englishmen especially have allowed themselves to be persuaded that 
they belong to an inartistic race, and that, barring the English 
examples of Gothic architecture and modern painting, nothing note- 
worthy in the arts of design has been produced in their island. 
Most of all, the details of what may be called Renaissance work and 
its successive developments in England have been neglected. The 
present volume is a long step in the right direction. It is not a 
technical book intelligible only to the experienced draughtsman and 
trained architect or decorator. Nor is it merely historical, as so 
many illustrated works on London have been. ‘The general reader, 
who is becoming more and more an intelligent lover of art-history, 
will find here his proper satisfaction as well as those qualities of 
display which make an art-book an article of choice furniture. 

The volume is devoted to “a selection of the most remarkable 
ecclesiastical buildings, including St. Paul’s Cathedral, erected within 
and around the ancient City walls between the years 1630 and 1730, 
from the designs of Inigo Jones, Sir Christopher Wren, Nicholas 
Hawksmoor, and James Gibbs.” The selection has been made from 


1 A Warwickshire Wordbook. By G. F. Northall. 

* Lakeland and Iceland. By the Rev. T. Elwood, M.A. 

3 A Bibliographical List of Words illustrative of the Dialect of Northumberland. By 
O. Heslop. Two Collections of Derbicisms. By8.Pegge. Edited by Professor Skeat 
and Thomas Hallam. London: English Dialect Society. 

; * London Churches of the X VIIth and XVI1Ith Centuries, London : B. T, Batsford. 
896. 
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“the best of those admirable buildings which yet remain to us. It 
is the object of the present work to supply, in an attractive and 
reliable manner, such a series of illustrations of these as shall 
preserve an authentic and artistic record of their beauty and variety 
of design.” The illustrations, which make up a good part of the 
book, form a series of sixty-four plates, reproduced from photo- 
graphs, with ground plans and a variety of details engraved in the 
text. To the plates, which are about 14 inches by 11, too much 
praise can scarcely be given—a fact largely owing to the wonder- 
fully fine photographs from which they are reproduced. These were 
taken for the work by Mr. Charles Latham. The very perfect 
method of reproduction employed justifies the publisher’s claim to 
truthful as well as artistic representation, especially in the correct 
rendering of oak and stone carving and wrought iron work. The 
engravings in the text give clear details of carved woodwork, 
monuments, fonts, altars and altar-rails, sword-rests, ironwork, 
towers and spires, and all the other examples of decoration which 
give the artistic stamp to these buildings. The text, historical and 
descriptive, and unusually full and adequate, is by Mr. George H. 
Birch, curator of the Soane Museum. 

The period comprised in this volume is of the greatest interest 
historically. In it the Italian art, which, after the Renaissance, 
replaced the worn-out Gothic through all Europe, received that 
permanent British modification which corresponds in art and time 
with the evolution of Renaissance work across the Channel into the 
distinctly French style of Louis XIV. The transition was hastened . 
in England by the Great Fire of London, which cleared the ground 
of so many medieval monuments that bolstered up traditions 
inherited from a past art and religion. Room was thus made for a 
style better fitted to English Protestantism. It was a style which 
had a place for noble rank and for middle-class respectability. Its 
details were deliberately chosen by the builders, and were not the 
spontaneous outgrowth of the world-spirit. Perhaps this is not 
clearly perceived by Mr. Birch in the comparison which he makes 
between St Paul’s in London and St, Peter’s at Rome. The former 
is an artist's monument of national religion; the latter, in its 
irregular growth, is a biological fact in the natural history of a great 
portion of mankind. But this belongs to the philosophy of history 
rather than to the history of art. When English religion came 
finally, under the Georges, to be divided between a high-and-dry 
Church and an Evangelicalism incompatible with art, this “‘Palladian” 
style disappeared. ‘‘ The closer a church could be made externally 
to resemble a Greek temple, the better was the critical taste of the 
period: satisfied.” The Gothic reaction in this century has left 
heart-burnings not yet extinguished. It is a pleasure to go back, 
as in this book, to a more placid and equally English art. 
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In three large portfolios Mr. Batsford has published a complete 
series of examples, from our national museums, of French Wood 
Carvings. The plates are printed “in collotype from photographs 
specially taken from the carvings direct.” In each portfolio they 
are preceded by a table of contents, with the museum reference, a 
comparative chronology of France and England for the period illus- 
trated, and a very full descriptive letterpress by Miss Eleanor Rowe. 
The publication has the sanction of the Science and Art Department 
of the Council on Education. 

The first series comprises sixteen Gothic examples of the late 
fifteenth century, and eight Renaissance of the sixteenth—coffers, 
panels, doors, mouldings, and the rest. Like those of the other series, 
‘‘they have been principally selected from the collection of French 
Woodwork bought bythe authorities of the South Kensington Museum 
in 1895, and now divided amongst the national museums,” The 
examples are classified chronologically. The letterpress, besides the 
historical notes, gives the technical remarks which are needed by the 
student (or amatewr) in learning to discriminate the characteristics of 
the various styles, The remains of Gothic influence are noted in full 
Renaissance mouldings. Perhaps it would have been well to insist 
more on the cosmopolitan character of the early Renaissance, where 
Flemings and Germans of Nuremberg execute the same designs as 
Frenchmen, Italians being the prime movers of all. The plates are 
extraordinarily perfect in rendering exact detail ; and the scale and 
cross sections which have been added leave nothing to be desired. 

The second series, beginning with the development of luxurious 
life in France under the influence of Francis I. and his Italian 
conquests and reaching to Henry IV.’s time, is of great interest. It 
is the Renaissance period which merits most the practical study of 
artists of to-day. Miss Rowe still admits, perhaps because of the 
original classification of the collection which she illustrates, the 
existence of distinct French schools—Auvergne, Lyons, Normandy— 
during this period. The completer study of decorative designs and 
inventories of the times in recent years has shown that these dis- 
tinctions cannot be verified in fact. Local differences there must 
have been; and there was everywhere developing, here in one way 
and there in another, that style of design and handling which we 
now recognise as French. But the decorative-designs of this period 
were still largely common to France with other countries, Italian 
workmen were numerous and French artists studied abroad, and 
interprovincial commerce was sufficiently developed to make it now 
impossible to determine if a work found at Lyons was not really 
made in Auvergne. In a complete collection, which Miss Rowe does 


1 French Wood Carvings. From the National Museums. Edited by Eleanor Rowe. 
First Series, late Fifteenth and early Sixteenth Centuries. Second Series, Sixteenth 
Century. Third Series, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. London: B. T. Bats- 
ford. 1896. 
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not profess to have for illustration, the order would be taken from 
the progressive differentiation in design of the French from the 
common Renaissance stock. 

The third series is taken up with the progress of French art, 
definitely constituted in what are known as the styles of Louis XIV., 
Regency, Louis XV., and Louis XVI. We can only call attention 
to Miss Rowe’s admirable “ short sketch of a large and complicated 
subject.” Perhaps Jean Bérain, with all that is said of him, does not 
receive his full due. It is from the study of his innumerable designs, 
and from the other albums of professional designers which scattered 
a knowledge of the newest models among the artisans of all France, 
that the historians of art are coming to know the evolution of styles 
as they actually occurred. For the student and the amateur no 
better collection has been illustrated, and no illustrations have been 
more adequate than in these portfolios. 

M. Emile Boutmy, the Director of the Ecole libre des Sciences 
Politiques in Paris, has republished a book of his youth, when fresh from 
the French school at Athens. Under its original title—Philosophy 
of Architecture in Greece—it came from the press just as the outbreak 
of the great war of 1870 overclouded all else. The book was worth 
giving another chance, under a better name—TZhe Parthenon and 
Greek Genius.' It has now even a better claim to attention than the 
author has been willing to insist on. It was written by one who 
had received the full training of the philosopher Taine; and this 
volume may well be inserted in the series of speculations on art- 
history produced by that “last of the scholastics.” For it has been, 
the strange fortune of a philosopher, who supposed he was only 
classifying facts as rigidly as a man of science might have done, to 
appear before his contemporaries as a typical vir systematicus. The 
extreme of his unreal method is found in the work of the indocile 
disciple whom he abominated—Emile Zola. In this book on 
Greek art we have the clear exposition of a system of criticism, 
based on the taking formula of the environment, the time-moment, 
and the rest. The result is undoubtedly a pleasing generalisation 
which gives the mind a certain lofty pleasure in putting its art- 
notions into ordinary pigeon-holes. It is at the antipodes from that 
real knowledge of Greek art, which takes the facts as they occur in 
time, not mentally classified, but ordered, if they must be, by the 
details of prosaic excavations and photographic designs of each 
detail. No book could be more readable, more clear, and more 
instructive—to the student of philosophy. 


1 Le Parthénon et le Génie Grec. Par Emile Boutmy. Paris: Armand Colin et Cie. 
97. 
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THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS: 


A WARNING. 


“SaLvus populi suprema lex” is a trite and trustworthy maxim ; 
“ medicatio populi suprema lex” is a more recent and very dubitable 
substitute for it. For the prior salus undoubtedly connoted both 
moral ard physical well being, while the later medicatio may 
obtrusively throw contempt on all moral considerations in its affected 
concern for the crudely animal. Of moral principles, justice is the 
basic and guiding one; and it is this which is most generally and 
persistently infringed by the various schemes of State medicine-craft. 
Conspicuous instance of this may be found in an enactment of some 
years ago, with the nominal view of checking or eliminating (in the 
army and navy) a certain class of diseases communicable between the 
two sexes. This was purported to be achievable by a police and 
medical procedure—already existent in, sundry Continental cities— 
of special and forcible supervision and treatment, or punishment 
imposed upon an unhappy section of the female sex alone, the male 
agents or culprits being left free to spread their own contamination 
unrestrictedly. 

Such was in essence the legislation known as the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, 1864-1869, which were enforced in and around 
some of the garrison towns in the South of England and of Ireland. 
Introduced silently into the House of Commons, and hurried almost 
surreptitiously through the sequent legislative stages, the measure 
came into force with little suspicion as to its real nature. In the 
districts subject to its rule, any woman suspected of prostitution 
by an inspector of police could be by him summoned before a 
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magistrate, who, upon the policeman’s swearing to his aforesaid 
suspicion or “ good cause of belief,” could order the accused to be 
taken to hospital for medical (including instrumental) examination, 
the police being empowered to forcibly convey her thither. If the 
surgeon, in his turn (but without oath) averred that there was—or 
even suspected that there were—disease existent (not always a matter 
to be infallibly asserted), the woman was detained in hospital ; any 
opposition to examination or escape from hospital being punishable 
by imprisonment, ‘‘ with or without hard labour.” She could be 
detained in hospital any period not exceeding six months, until such 
time as she was discharged, as presumably medically fit for her 
wretched avocation. On her release her name was registered for 
police surveillance, and she was ordered to present herself fortnightly 
for repetition of the instrumental outrage and examination as to her 
condition, failure to thus present herself involving once again the 
ever imminent imprisonment. ‘The position was literally that of a 
police slave, who was allowed a furlough from fortnight to fortnight 
to gain her miserable bread, under surely the most degraded 
conditions ever enforced in a civilised land. The fact that women 
were invited to ‘‘ voluntarily ” offer themselves for acceptance of the 
police stipulations and enrolment, and that many poor creatures did 
so, is but an added depravity to the situation. 

As the hideous character of the legislation became more widely 
and clearly known, an intense public indignation was aroused, so 
that a Royal Commission as to the Acts and their administration 
was conceded in 1870. A qualified approbation of the Acts was 
given in the Report of the majority of the Commissioners, it being, 
perhaps, not simply a coincidence that the majority included the 
members of the Commission officially or professionally biased in 
favour of such legislation; yet at least one member was driven over 
by the revelations of the evidence to the side of the stern and stead- 
fast minority who subscribed a protesting Report which redoubled 
and lent strength to the opposition to the infamy. That opposition 
was persistently continued and augmented until, in 1882, a further 
Select Committee was appointed, and, after a long and exhaustive 
inquiry, the Acts were, by the riper judgment of Parliament, totally 
repealed in 1886. 

The failure of the Acts physically was evidenced by the fact, 
among others, that the number of soldiers in the hospitals ad hoc in 
the subjected districts was continuously a greater percentage per 
regiment than in the districts where the Acts were not in force. 
From the data thus supplied one or both of two conclusions are 
inevitable: (1) that there is an increase of licentious practice in 
districts where it is presumed to be protected against evil con- 
sequences; (2) that in those same districts is found an increasingly 
virulent and aggressive phase of the disease. This latter conclusion, 
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which might at first seem quite counter to expectation, is in point 
of fact corroborated by all the Continental statistics, nor is its 
rationale far to seek, 

For, even with the shrewdest or most unscrupulous of police, 
clandestinity can never be totally detected or controlled. In England, 
however, where an unhappy sufferer can obtain medical aid without 
fear of her instant denunciation to the police and her inscription on 
their black register, she seeks duly qualified treatment betimes, and 
the incipient malady is checked before attaining hideous development. 
But in Paris and sundry other Continental cities—where clandestinity 
is also rife, despite their police—an unfortunate woman, who is xon 
inscrite and in poor position, dares not consult a qualified practitioner, 
who might denounce her; she perforce leaves her malady untended, 
unrestrained, and it becomes more malignant in character with each 
delay, until its utter violence exhausts and overcomes her, her grave 
condition can no longer be kept secret, and she is mercilessly borne 
off to the dreaded hospital prison. Meanwhile her ruffian consorts 
have disseminated far and wide an aggravated form of disease which 
might never have come into existence had the poor sufferer been 
able to obtain assistance without fear of consignment to prison and 
future police tyranny. And very parallel conditions obtained in the 
slavishly subjected districts of England and of Ireland when the foul 
legislation was in vogue. 

This tendency of punishment to induce concealment, and the evil 
results of such procedure, find casual verification in a paragraph of 
the official Report of the Select Committee of 1882, already referred 
to: 


“In October of 1873 an order, known as Lord Cardwell’s Order, was 
issued, which had the effect of stopping the pay of men under treatment 
for primary syphilis and gonorrhea. This led, in all military stations, to 
considerable concealment of both these forms of disease, to an apparent, 
but unreal diminution of their prevalence, and to an apparent and real 
increase of secondary syphilis, the result of concealed and neglected primary 
sores.” —Introductory to Report, p. x. 


It may be well here to recall that there are various types of venereal 
disease, ranging from the grave form of syphilis down to slighter 
maladies not at all connected therewith, and usually involving no 
more than a few days’ inconvenience, or perhaps not even necessi- 
tatfhe rest from occupation. Of virulent syphilis cases are really 
very rare in England, and will generally prove to have been of 
foreign origin. It is a common thing among medical men to say 
that ‘If you want to see a really bad case of syphilis you must go 
to Paris or Berlin.” For panic-mongering purposes by officials or 
quacks it has been usual to include the enormous majority of the 
trivial affections as though all were of the most malignant type. 
And thus, as an old-ti ne profess r at Glasgow was wont to tell his 
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classes : ‘ Statistics are like sausages; it all depends upon the old 
woman who made them.” 

So much of recently bygone legislation it has been needful to 
repeat by way of enlightenment to a modern public, in the face of a 
sensational Report just. presented to Parliament concerning the 
present amount and asserted increase of the specified class of disease 
in our army in India. The underlying purpose of that Report is 
apparently to suggest a reimposition of the condemned system, which 
had been abrogated in our Indian army also. The alleged statistics 
offered in this Report make a large demand upon credulity ; and full 
outside examination, with solution or refutation of them, may neces- 
sarily take some time. But they bear an unmistakable impress of 
manipulation, as evidenced by their internal discordance and self- 
contradictions. The head and front of their assertions is that while, 
in a recent period of three years, the average number of admissions 
to hospital for venereal disease was in the German army twenty- 
seven per thousand of the strength annually, in the French army 
forty-three per thousand, and so on, the British army in India 
recorded the enormous amount of 438 per thousand annually. 
(Report, p. 11.) A disparity so immense is suggestive of the foreign 
and British records not being made on the same lines; that, ¢.7., 
the foreign records are of the specific individuals treated, while the 
British records are of each admission to hospital, in which one same 
reprobate may figure a dozen times, and so be reckoned as twelve 
men on the strength, instead of one. Or again, the difference might 
be due to inclusion in the British returns of sundry collateral diseases 
as “‘ venereal ” which are not so considered or returned in the Conti- 
nental lists.’ Yet such difference of methods would also need to 
exist between our own medical returns as to our British and our 
native troops in India, if we are thus to reconcile the astounding 


? On further examination both these surmises seem to be indubitably correct ; 
for in the astounding statistics of Table III. (Report, pp. 16, 17), there is evidently 
followed the method adopted by Brigadier-Surgeon-Lieutenant-Colonel Exham in 
compiling a former table “ showing the number of British soldiers serving in India 
on the 15th July 1894, who have suffered from venereal diseases at any time of 
their military career.” The compiler of that official table expressly states that “in 
any one main heading (of the table) a man may be included in two or more columns 
(indicating separate kinds of disease) of that main heading if he has had more than 
one kind of disease.” Yet the amounts of these columns are added together and the 
grand total is presented as “ the number of soldiers.” This is virtually recording each 
symptom or incident of a malady as not only a fresh and separate case of disease, but 
also as a separate individual affected. On these terms, if Private Thomas Atkins 
drinks a quantum of bad beer which, while not causing drunkenness, creates so much 
pain in stomach and head as to further induce a sullen taciturnity because he cannot 
get to sleep, he might be medically recorded as so many individual cases of acute 
cephalalgia, intermittent gastralgia, insomnia, and temporary aphasia; and did this 
sort of thing occur often with him, andccme under the cognisance of an exceedingly 
mechanical brigadier-surgeon (to whom even more markedly each invalid was but a 
“ case ”"—or rather, several cases—and who entered each occasion as a recurrence of 
the multiple diseases), Atkins might in one brief year represent such an amount of 
dire malady and so great a “ratio per 1000” of incapacitation of the force as is too 
dreadful for contemplation. Such are the possible vagaries of statistics at the hands 
of a medico-military but reckless compiler, 
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statement (Report, p. 21) that during the last ten years the rate of 
such disease among the native troops has been but thirty-four per 
thousand annually, and has shown in that time “no appreciable 
increase.” What! the ratio among the British troops 438 per 
thousand, while among the native troops it is only thirty-four ? 
Are we really to believe that there is twelve times as much 
debauchery and disease among the British soldiers as there is among 
their deeper-coloured brethren? Surely the British rank and file 
themselves, as well as their officers, will be concerned to repudiate 
and refute such an aspersion of flagrant and unparalleled depravity. 

In their farrago of figures the official alarmists have seemingly 
overshot their own mark somewhat. If the statistics now presented 
have even an approximately authentic basis, it is reform not of the 
medical but of tne whole military system of that country that is 
needful. One method to such an end is unconsciously indicated by 
an item in the Report itself. In a footnote to p. 6 we read that, 
“Returns for a series of years showed that the percentage of 
admissions for venereal disease among married soldiers was only 
one-fiftieth of the percentage among the unmarried.” Here, then, if 
both statistics be indeed accurate, is a straight way to reduce the 
disease and the consequent invaliding from service, not only to one- 
fiftieth of its present asserted enormous existence, but also to a ratio 
of about eight per thousand, or less than one-third of the ratio 
existent in the two most highly favoured foreign armies held up for 
our example. Let, then, soldiering be under as honest conditions 
as other artisanship, and the private (on evidence of decent behaviour) 
be equally free with the officer to enter upon family ties and prove 
himself a civilised being. The present principle of bribing the 
recruit or the soldier by implied appeal to and facility for indulgeace 
of his lowest desires, cannot have other than disastrous ultimate 
effects to the State at large. Objection would doubtless be raised 
to the more humane scheme on the ground of added expense; yet 
surely, if again the statistics be correct, the enormous accession to 
the active strength that would accrue from the disappearance of 
forty-nine fiftieths of the specified invaliding, and the consequent 
further saving in hospital matériel and staff, would go far to recoup 
the amount and mitigate the pang of the dreaded increase of 
expenditure. 

Why, on the contrary, certain military authorities should be now 
harking back to a reimposition of the prior evil legislation, despite its 
admitted inefficacy’ and obvious depravity, perhaps only those mili- 


1 In a letter to the Times of March 25, 1897, Major C. B. Mayne, R.E., censures 
severely the false implications and misleading character of the present Report. He 
points out that ‘‘ During the twenty-three years that the Acts were in existence in 
India the ratio of admissions into hospitals per 1000 men for venereal diseases rose 
from 204 in 1868 to 504 in 1890, and the present slight increase up to 537 in 1895 is 
only the natural continued effect of what had been going on for so long before at 
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tary logicians could explain. But it is not on the pseudo-scientific 
qualities of the renewed pretensions that we need dilate; the pro- 
jectors, military or medical, may rest assured that on all counts their 
malign attempts will meet with a yet wider and more strenuous 
modern opposition. Humanity, present or to come, individually or 
at large, cannot be elevated or improved, morally or physically, by 
the degradation of those who might have been pure instead of 
impure, worthy agents in the race instead of piteous victims of man’s 
lower lusts and legislations. It is an insult and an infamy to a 
whole sex; for every true woman feels the indignity thrust upon 
her helpless sisters a brand upon her own being also. A feminine 
pen upon the staff of one of the principal working-class organs 
writes, in anticipation of the Parliamentary discussion on this last 
Report : 

















“So, in this year of national rejoicing, we are likely to be asked to 
glorify the greatest lady in the land by damning her poorest sisters. If I 
did not believe that there are enough true women in this country who 
would leave no stone unturned to save it from such dire disgrace, I should 
have little hope left for its future. A one-sex rule is fast leading it to 
perdition. And the reinstitution of these Acts is advocated for the sake 
of the mothers and children! Oh, mockery of mockeries! That a man 
should dare to offer to protect the women and children from the results of 
his own wrong-doing, not by any attempt at self-denial or self-control on 
his own part, but merely by the punishing and further degrading of his 
first victims, is the height of impudence and insult,” * 



















This plea of “ hereditary consequences ” is a hackneyed stalking- 
horse of the advocates of the Acts, as if either the heredity or the 
incipiency of the disease were indeed prevented by such legislation. 
It is simply a pretext of the most hollow kind for the continuous 













official instigation and with official assistance, and which in many cases has been 
practically continued after the Acts were supposed to have been repealed. In Great 
Britain the ratio of admissions per 1000 men was falling before the Acts came into 
force in 1867 and continued to fall until about 1875 when the ratio was about 170 ; 
after this it steadily rose to 246 in 1882, when the Acts were suspended, and to 275 
in 1886, when the Acts were abolished, since which year it has again fallen to 174 in 
1895.’ Major Mayne proves a very parallel fluctuation of the disease in both countries, 
according to presence or absence of the Acts, and relates how, “ During all the years 
from 1875, when the first Report on the sanitary measures in India was presented to 
Parliament, until now, the various sanitary commissions and commissioners have 
again and again, almost yearly, reported the absolute failure of the Acts to attain the 
results they were introduced for.” He further calls attention to the fact (already 
here suggested) that the statistics given (in the Report) are the ratios of admission 
per 1000 men, and thus include the readmissions of many of the same men more than 
once ir each year. But this fact is persistently overlooked in spite of its having been 
officially stated that, ‘‘although the admission rates for venereal diseases year by 
year show the prevalence of these diseases each year in the army, it is not possible, from 
the figures, to come to any conclusion as to the number of individual soldiers who have 
become affected by the disease.’ Major Mayne distinctly declares that “ the officially 
stated ratios of 511 admissions per 1000 men in 1894 and 537 in 1895 are in excess of 
the actual number of men admitted—that is to say, omitting re-admissions ;’ and he 
concludes by expressing the inevitable conviction that as far as the varying military 
stations and units are concerned, “ either the true causes of the prevalence of venereal 
diseases have not yet been properly ascertained, or else we have not tried the proper 
way of dealing with this grave problem.” 

i Lily Bell, in the Labour Leader, March 20, 1897. 
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subjugation of a slave class of women to the untempered sensuality 
of vicious men. That from the more virulent forms of syphilis there 
may be grave hereditary consequences through two or three genera- 
tions is incontestable, though the amount and severity of such here- 
ditary suffering is utterly insignificant by comparison with the 
exaggerated reports of the alarmists. For Nature’s constant tendency 
is to rehabilitate normal conditions and aid individual efforts towards 
pristine health. Meanwhile, if a man has indeed more than an affected 
concern for wife and offspring, he, if afflicted with hereditary taint, 
can refrain from spreading it; and if of good health he can, by his 
own integrity of conduct, ensure no infliction on his part of a scourge 
upon his own offspring. No legislation but the moral law of self- 
control and self-reverence is infallibly efficacious. Thus also, as one 
of the instigators and first combatants in the former campaign against 
the evil legislation well says : 


“‘ Every man who respects himself, who loves justice and truth, who dis- 
dains a pleasure bought by the enforced sacrifice of another, is on the 
women’s side. It is humanity, the free, noble, just humanity that is to 
be—against the lowest appetites of the mere male animal, and who can 
doubt the issue ?” ? 


Not among their own sex only does such language of noble 
women find assentients to the death. For the abhorrence of a 
double morality—the aspiration for the “ cleanliness of the sexes ”— 
is happily an ever wider-growing impulse in both, an unconquerable 
effort and determination. That which now claims intellectual con- 
sent, and demands the sway, is no affair to be dealt with by a blood- 
less economy or an iniquitous politic; it is no incident of trivial 
sentiment, or tenet of simply religious or conventional formula; it 
is the vital question of the progress of humanity, to which all 
injustice is a check and hindrance: the advance from the brutal 
to the higher man—that ascending type which is even now in 
volitional and actual and general evolution. 

ELLIS ETHELMER. 


1 Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, Shafts, March 1897. 





HISTORY AS TOLD IN THE CAVE 
DEPOSITS OF THE ARDENNES, 


THE TRAVELS OF THE CAVE MEN OF THE STONE AGE, 
AND THEIR LEGENDS. 


Part I.—THE Harry MEN or THE MammotH AGE. 


THE story to be told in this essay is one that takes us very far back 
into the past and leads us into many countries. It begins in the 
Quaternary or Pleistocene Age, when the geography, climate, and 
animals of North-western Europe were entirely different from what 
they are now. Man has left many traces of his presence in this 
epoch in England and Belgium, in the flint implements found 
together with the bones of the elephant and woolly rhinoceros 
tichorinus, such as those taken from the lower gravels resting upon 
tertiary marine sands at Spiennes, near Mons. These very coarse 
gravels, made of large flints and containing flint implements, are 
found on the tops of hills throughout Flanders and as far south as 
Artois in France. At the end of the period before that in which 
these gravels of large rolled flints were deposited, the warm climate 
of the Pleiocene era had begun to give place to a colder time, brought 
about by the irruption of the North Sea into the continental area of 
North-western Europe. ‘This, before the incoming of this sea, had 
extended as unbroken mainland nearly to the Faroe Islands, and 
beyond the present west coast of Ireland, divided by only a narrow 
channel of northern sea on the west coast of Norway. The subsidence 
of the land which admitted the encroachment of the sea extended as 
far south as the Straits of Dover, and covered the whole of east and 
west Flanders.’ It has left unmistakable traces of the influx of 
cold which accompanied it in the chalk flints and porphyry block 
deposited in the red and coralline crags of East England, by icebergs 
brought down by this sea as well as in the Arctic shells found in 
these formations.’ 

When this age of gradually increasing cold began, England, 

1 For these and the following details as to the early Pleistocene geography of 
Pelgium and the Ardennes I am indebted to a pamphlet by Mons. A. Rutot, a dis- 
tinguished Belgian geologist, entitled Etudes des Modifications du Sol des Flandres 


depuis VHomme a pu y retablir sa Demeure, pp. 1-14. 
* Boyd Dawkins, Larly Man in Britain, p. 76. 
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Scotland and Ireland, with their immediately adjacent islands, which 
were then part of the mainland, formed the north-west promontory 
of the European continent, and the period of subsidence which 
brought this. about was, at the beginning of the Pleistocene Age, 
replaced by a rise in the land. 

But before going into the history of this first quaternary upheaval 
ending in the first Glacial epoch, I must try to give a truthful picture 
of the country, then inhabited by the makers of the flint implements 
of the lower gravels, It was a land of great rivers, forests, and 
swamps, with a very moist climate, which supplied to these early 
hunting races as edible game the hippopotamus, southern elephant, 
and big-nosed rhinoceros. The first swarmed in the waters of the 
river basin whence, in France, the Somme and Seine, with their 
tributaries, rose and flowed down a wide plain occupying the site of 
the English Channel, receiving in its westerly course both the rivers 
of Normandy and Brittany, and of southern England and Ireland, 
and it was in the wooded country of this great river valley, inter- 
spersed with damp grassy prairies and marshes, that the elephant and 
rhinoceros roamed. The trees forming the forests differed little 
from those now grown there. The principal kinds were Scotch firs, 
oaks, birches, and spruce. This last tree was, in Miocene times pre- 
ceding the Pleiocene, an inhabitant of Spitzbergen, and its progress 
southwards distinctly marks the advance of northern cold. In the 
marshes were alders and the Osmunda-regalis fern, denoting a warm, 
wet climate, and in the river reaches yellow and white water-lilies 
grew.' 

The southern indigenous fauna surviving from the Pleiocene epoch 
and including, besides the animals I have named, the sabre-toothed 
lion, the bear of Auvergne, Sedgwick’s large deer with extraordinarily 
complicated horns, and the deer of Polignac, was, at the time I am 
now describing, reinforced by a large influx of animals who made 
their way into Europe from North-eastern Asia and Southern Africa. 

The Asiatic contingent came across the country, newly raised from 
the sea, which henceforth divided the Caspian Sea from the Sea of 
Aral, and extended as far north as the Gulf of Obi and the Arctic Sea; 
while the African species came across the two land bridges which 
then filled up the Straits of Gibraltar and divided the Mediterranean 
into two inland lakes by a ridge joining Africa to Southern Italy.’ 
The most remarkable of the incoming Asiatic animals which still 
survive as species denoting a temperate climate were the beaver, 
wolf, fox, brown and grizzly bear, horse, bison, urus, Saiga antelope, 
stag, roe and fallow deer, and the wild boar; while the extinct 
animals of this group were the straight-tusked elephant, elk, cave 
bear, the small-nosed and woolly rhinoceros, and the mammoth. It 


1 Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, p. 175. 2 Ibid. pp. 109, 112. 
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was, as we have seen above, with the bones of the two last species 
that the lower flints of Spiennes were found, 

After the arrival of these dwellers in the Arctic temperate zone 
there came, as the cold increased, a number of northern animals who 
only live and flourish among almost perpetual snow and ice, and these 
took the place of the earlier groups as the latter retreated southward. 
Among these were the lemming, varying hare, musk sheep, reindeer, 
Arctic fox, and glutton. The principal animals who crossed the 
Mediterranean ridges from Africa into Europe were the porcupine, 
African lion and lynx, panther, caffer cat, spotted and striped hyzena, 
the pigmy hippopotamus and the African elephant.’ And it was close 
to the bones of one of the last species that a wedge-shaped flint imple- 
ment was found near Madrid, unlike the ordinary European types, but 
similar to cne of the forms found by Mr. Foote in‘ancient river gravels 
in Madras. 

It is in the deposits of this continent, of which the gradual eleva- 
tion is marked by the increasing cold, that we first find continuous 
traces and increasingly numerous bones of men, marking by their 
peculiarities, as we shall see presently, no less than six distinct human 
races, all living within the area watered by the Meuse and Seine and 
their tributaries, at the beginning of the third period of the Pleistocene 
Age when the upheaved continent, which had subsided in the second 
period, was again rising. ‘The climate at the beginning of the first 
Ice Age was one of torrential rains, marked by the large stones 
forming the bulk of the early quaternary gravel deposits, and by the 
great erosion of the soil shown—to take one instance out of many—by 
the removal at Renaix in Flanders of Pleiocene and Miocene deposits to 
a depth of from four to near five hundred feet, leaving only the bottom 
strata of the lower Eocene deposits still extant.* As the land rose 
and the cold increased the forests of the north were replaced by the 
glacial sheet of frozen rain-torrents of the Ice epoch, which overrode 
the hills of Scotland and Ireland to a height of 3000 feet, and covered 
the northern parts of Great Britain and the Continent with ice, thus 
making the climate of North-west Europe as far south as the Alps 
and Pyrenees one of Arctic severity.’ 

This first Quaternary period of elevation and glacial cold was 
followed by one of depression, when the climate gradually became 
milder, and when the intruding seas of the north brought the ice- 
bergs, which deposited the lower boulder-clay of England as far 
south as the valley of the Thames. As the climate grew warmer 
with the increasing depression, accumulated banks of sand and gravel 
followed the boulder-clay, and formed the base of the mid-quaternary 
deposits lying below the grey mud of river origin left behind by the. 


1 Boyd Dawkins, Harly Man in Britain, pp. 95-99, 104. 

2 Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, pp. 570, 571. 
3 A. Rutot, Etude des Modifications du Sol de Flandres, p. 10. 

4 Boyd Dawkins, Harly Man in Britain, p. 116. 
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glacial floods, and with these are associated sea-shells like those now 
living in the adjacent seas.’ 

Towards the close of this period the continent of North-western 
Europe became an archipelago of islands, shown by the raised 
beaches left as marks of the depression to have sunk in the hill 
countries of Wales, Derbyshire, and Scotland to from 1200 feet to 
2300 feet below the present level.’ 

The climate of this closing period of the second Pleistocene epoch 
was, like that of the first period of depression, one of great cold, 
marked by a fresh intrusion of icebergs, depositing the upper 
boulder-clay of England, and again covering the higher grounds 
with glaciers. It is to this age of lesser rainfall and less boisterous 
floods than those of the first Pleistocene epoch that the oldest bone- 
bearing existing caverns can be traced, for of these only two are 
said, by Professor Boyd Dawkins, to date from the Mid-Pleistocene 
age—that of Oreston, near Plymouth, in which Mr. Whidbey found 
a bone of the big-nosed rhinoceros, and that of Baume, in the Jura, 
where Professors Lartet and Gervais found bones of the sabre- 
toothed lion and the rhinoceros tichorinus.’ 

This age of depression was followed by the third Pleistocene 
period of elevation, when England, Scotland and Ireland were again 
joined to the continent, and the Seine and the Somme united to 
form a great river flowing into the Atlantic far to the west of the 
English Channel, while the Meuse, Moselle, Rhine, and Elbe fed 
the still larger river which entered the North Sea near the Faroe 
Islands. During this time the lands, denuded of trees by the advance of 
the ice and their subsequent submergence beneath the sea, were again 
covered with forests of yew, Scotch fir, oak, ash, and alder, in which 
the returning Pleistocene mammalia again found themselves dwelling 
in the places where their immigrant ancestors of the first Pleistocene 
Age had roamed on their arrival from Asia. The chief species 
still surviving were the grisly bear, wolf, spotted hyzna, lion, horse, 
fallow and roe deer, the stag, urus, bison, hippopotamus, wild boar, 
beaver, cave bear, small-nosed and woolly rhinoceros, elk, mammoth, 
straight-tusked elephant, lynx, leopard, caffer cat, lemming, reindeer, 
Arctic fox, and glutton. But all these animals were not equally 
abundant during the whole period, for while the Arctic species, such 
as the reindeer and glutton, predominated in the terrestrial deposits 
of the second and third Ice Ages, the small-nosed rhinoceros and 
hippopotamus entirely disappeared from Europe towards the approach 
of the last cold era. The progress of the change of climate is still 
further marked by the substitution in the uppermost breccias, or cave 
earths of the close of the Quaternary Age, of the bones of the reindeer 
and bison for those of the hyzena, cave bear, mammoth, and woolly 


1 A. Rutot, Etude des Modifications du Sol de Flandres, p. 11. 
Boyd Dawkins, Karly Man in Britain, pp. 117, 118. 3 Ibid. p, 144. 
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rhinoceros, which, with the horse, an animal subsisting through both 
periods, supply the great majority of the bones found in the lowest 
deposits of the earliest bone-bearing caverns.’ 

From the above sketch of the climatic and geological history of 
the Pleistocene Age we see clearly that it must have covered an 
immense period of time. It began with avast denudation of earlier 
strata and an elevation of North-west Europe to an average height of 
not less than 600 feet above the present sea level. This long period 
of slow and gradual upheaval was followed by a second long period of 
depression, when the land sunk from its high elevation to a depth 
below the sea fully equal to that of its rise during the first period, 
and therefore the Mid-Pleistocene Age was probably longer than the 
first. This was followed by the third age, one of, elevation, during 
which the land rose as high as it had risen in the first age, and this 
long period of upheaval was followed by a very long depression 
before the countries we are now considering reached their present 
condition. 

Now that I have described the surroundings and geological expe- 
riences of the men who lived in North-west Europe throughout this 
long succession of geographical changes lasting for many thousands 
of years, I will proceed to tell their ethnological history in this and 
previous ages, as gathered from the evidence left by human bones 
and manufactured products. 

Beginning with the skull, one of the most reliable guides in the 
description of races, no less than six varieties, each marking a distinct 
race, have been found in quaternary deposits. Two of these are of 
the long-headed type, and specimens of both have been found in the 
lowest gravels of Grenelle, on the Seine, close to Paris; and with 
these there were the bones of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, horse, 
ox and stag. They all lay below the erratic stones deposited by the 
Mid-Pleistocene icebergs. The first of these skulls belongs to the 
type called Neanderthal, or Canstadt, as represented in the skull of 
a skeleton found in a cave in Neanderthal, near Diisseldorf, in Hesse, 
and in another exactly similar skull found in the year 1700 on the 
site of an old Roman town at Canstadt, near Stuttgardt, with the 
bones of prehistoric animals. The men of this race, as shown by 
the skulls found at Neanderthal, Eguisheim, near Colmar, and those I 
am about to describe found at Spy-Onoz, in the Ardennes, were very 
thick skulled, the Eguisheim skulls being eleven millimetres, or 
nearly half an inch, thick, while the thickness of that of Neanderthal 
and the two Spy-Onoz skulls was ten and nine millimetres.’ 

These thick skulls though long were narrow and the forehead was 
very receding, so that the cranial vault was very low. One of their 





1 Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in Britain, pp. 147-149. 
* De Quatrefages, The Human Species, chap. xxvi. p. 303. L’JIomme Contemporaine 
du Mammoth a Spy, par Marcel De Puydt et Max Lohest, p. 28. 
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most remarkable features is the great prominence of the eyebrow 
ridges, forming a continuous penthouse above the eyes like that 
found among the Todas, the ruling cattle herding race of the Nil- 
gherris in Southern India, and the Ainos, the hairy race of Japan.’ 
But the eyebrows ara not so prominent in the female as in the male 
skulls. The eye orbits are very large, and the nasal bones prominent 
with large nasal orifices. The jaw,as shown by the jawbones found 
at Spy-Onoz, as well as in the caverns of La Naulette on the Liesse and 
Goyet on the Samson, both tributaries of the Meuse, is prognathous 
in its upper part, very large and heavy, with large teeth, of which 
the last molars are unlike those of modern human jaws of equal size 
with the rest. The face was almost without chin, and the skull is 
very like that common among one of the Australian tribes in 
Victoria.’ The cephalic index varies from seventy in the Spy-Onoz 
male to seventy-five in the female skull, that of the Neanderthal skull 
being seventy-two. Therefore, in spite of the likeness to the head 
and face of a gorilla, it shows an intellectual capacity fully equal to 
that of modern tribes noted for their intelligence, such as the 
Indian Brahmins and Dravidians and the Persians, whose cephalic 
index, according to M. Pruner Bey’s tables, is seventy-two. That the 
form of the skull is consistent with the possession of great mental 
ability, is proved by M. de Quatrefages’ statement that it is repro- 
duced not only in the skulls of two gentlemen of considerable 
intellectual attainments whose names he gives, but also in the skull 
of Robert Bruce, the Scotch king, who had, as he says, a perfect 
Neanderthal skull.* The second long-headed skull, found at Clichy, 
is that of a very different type of race from the Neanderthal man, for 
instead of being almost dwarfishly short, with a receding forehead, 
prominent eyebrows, a snouty nose with wide nostrils and a chinless, 
prominent, large sized jaw, the race called that of Cro-Magnon, to 
which this skull belongs, was tall and very muscular, with a high fore- 
head, vaulted occiput, small eyes with long orbits, a large narrow and 
aquiline nose, a prognathous upper jaw and a triangular chin project- 
ing forwards instead of receding like the Neanderthal chin.‘ 
Another great difference between the two races appears in the 
character of their weapons, for the Cro-Magnon people showed them- 
selves to be woodlanders by the use of the bow and flint-tipped 
arrows, while the Neanderthalers only used flint-pointed spears. 
Also the latter were peaceful hunters, while the Cro-Magnon men 
were also conquering warriors who, as M. de Ferry has shown, care- 
fully calculated the form, weight, and angle of their arrows, so as 
to adapt them to different distances of flight. Their warlike pro- 


1 Topinard, Anthropology, p. 505. 

2 Ibid. p. 504. De Quatrefages, The Human Species, c. xxvi. p. 307. 
3 Ibid. c. xxvi pp. 309, 310. 

4 Ibid, c, xxvii. pp. 313, 314. Topinard, Anthropology, c, ix. p. 439. 
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pensities are shown by the shin-bone of one of their warriors, which 
has been pierced by an arrow.’ 

The two races are similar in their cephalic index, for that of 
Cro-Magnon skulls ranges from 70-05 to 73°76, or about the same as 
the Neanderthal.* But the range of the Cro-Magnon man seems to 
be much more restricted than that of his Neanderthal neighbour, for 
the European tribes of this race during the Quaternary period seem 
to have lived chiefly in France, in the basin of the Vezére in 
Dordogne, whence they spread to Italy and the valley of the Meuse,’ 
On the other hand, Neanderthal skulls have been found in Paleolithic 
deposits in Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, the Pyrenees, and 
Gibraltar, and in more modern tombs from Scandinavia to Spain, 
from Portugal to Italy, from Ireland to the valley of the Danube, 
and as far as Orenberg in Russia, while their congeners still 
survive, as I have shown, in the Todas, Ainos and the flat-headed 
Australians of Victoria.‘ The Cro-Magnon race seem to have 
immigrated from Africa, and to be especially allied to the Guanches of 
the Canary Islands, the Kabyles of the Beni-Masser and Djurjura, 
and the long-headed Basques of North Spain. They survive in the 
Dalecarlians of the Scandinavian Alps, as is shown by some 
common characteristics—such as their tall form, black hair, and 
brown complexion.° 

To complete the list of skulls found in Paleolithic deposits in the 
valleys of the Seine and Meuse, we must add to these two long- 
headed skulls of the ubiquitous hunting races with flat heads and 
short bodies, and the tall African warrior tribes with high foreheads, 
the four round-headed types distinguished by Messrs. de Quatrefages 
and Hamy, as having also lived in the Quaternary Age, They 
describe their racial characteristics as follows: (1) Those presented 
by the mesati-cephalic skull of Furforz on the Liésse, with a cephalic 
index of 79°31; (2) by the sub-brachycephalic skull of the same 
locality, with a cephalic index of 81:39; (3) by the brachycephalic 
skull of Grenelle, with an index varying from 83°33 in the male to 
83°68 in the female ; and (4) by that of La Truchére, on the Seille 
in Lorraine, a tributary of the Meuse, with an index of 84°32. 

If the cephalic index marks a rise in general intelligence, these four 
races all show great superiority to those of Neanderthal and Cro- 
Magnon, among whom the highest cephalic index is 75, ascribed to the 
woman of Spy-Onoz. They were all of short stature, but strong and 
muscular. The first mesati-cephalic Furforz race had a retreating 
forehead and marked superciliary ridges, showing an approach to the 
Neanderthal type, but the eye-orbits are square, and not like those of 
Neanderthal, round. The face was broad like that of Cro-Magnon, 





1 De Quatrefages, The Human Species, c. xxvii. Fp. 316, 317. 
2 Ibid. c. xxvii. pp. 311, 313. 3 Ihid. c. xxvii. p. 335. 
* Ind. c. xxvi. pp. 306, 307. 5 Ibid. c. xxvii. pp. 834-336. 
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the nose somewhat hooked, but the chin straight and not projecting 
like those of the long-headed races. In the second Furforz race the 
forehead was high and straight, the eye-orbits long, the face broad, 
and the jaw projecting. In the Grenelle race the superciliary ridges 
are strongly marked, but the skull rises straight from them, the 
orbits are nearly square, the nose hooked, and the jaw not so 
projected as in the second Furforz type. The La Truchére skull, 
which alone remains to represent the race, of which the height 
cannot therefore be determined, is broad and short, while the face is 
long and narrow, the forehead high, and the nose large and long, 
the cheekbones slightly prominent, and the jaw slightly projecting.’ 
These four types show in their skeletons that they belong to an 
original separate race differing widely from the two long-headed 
varieties, but| they also show considerable traces of crossing with 
them. Also, while generally superior in strength to the average 
men of like types at the present day, they are much more like their 
modern congeners than the skeletons of the two earlier doliko- 
cephalic races are. They seem to have come into mid and south 
Europe with the reindeer and the north-east animals, and to be 
allied to the Lapps, Finns, and Mongols. They were like these 
people, eminently pacific, for no warlike arms, like those of Cro- 
Magnon, have been discovered in their cave-dwelling places,’ 

These short-headed tribes still survive in the brachycephalic races 
of South Germany and Switzerland, the brachycephalic Basques of 
the South of France, in the people of Flanders, the men of the round 
tombs of the Bronze Age in England, the Mongols of China, the 
Lapps, and Finn races. 

The proved existence of the three distinct varieties of manhood, 
typified by the Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon, and brachycephalic skulls, 
within the small area watered by the Seine and Meuse and their 
affluents during the earliest periods of the Quaternary Age, and the 
intermingling of these types to form six distinct breeds, furnish 
conclusive proof that man must have existed long before this age, 
For otherwise it is impossible to believe that people who originated 
in such different localities as the ubiquitous Neanderthalers, the 
African Cro-Magnon men, and the north-eastern Mongol Finns, could 
have met together only a short time after their first appearance on 
earth in so remote a corner of North-western Europe. The African 
tribes from the south, and the brachycephalic races who probably 
came into Europe from North-eastern Asia with the quatenary immi- 
grant animals, must have passed through ages of national education 
before they arrived in this distant land, bringing with them the arts 
and national organisation which their remains show them to have 
possessed. 


1 De Quatrefages, a Human Species, c, xxviii. pp. 337-339. 
2 Ibid. c, xxviii, p. 344 
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No one who considers the question in this light can fail to see 
that the earliest traces of the existence of man must be found in the 
deposits of a period long before the Quaternary Age; and actual 
proof of the truth of this conclusion has been given by the worked 
flints found by L’Abbé Bourgeois in Miocene deposits in the Depart- 
ment of Loire et Cher, in France. After long hesitation and dis- 
agreement among authorities as to the question whether these flints 
were really worked by man, M. de Quatrefages tells us all doubts 
have been removed by a small knife, or scraper, found by the Abbé 
in a second search.’ Proof of the existence of man in the Miocene 
epoch is also given in the shell-heaps of Puance, showing that he 
then had a knowledge of fire.” He must, therefore, have then passed 
beyond the stage of intelligence of the anthropoid apes among which 
he lived in Europe. It is probably from one of these European 
anthropoid apes that the Neanderthal man is descended, while the 
parents of the Cro-Magnon and round-headed races must be sought 
for in other quarters of the globe. 

The validity of these conclusions will be more clearly evident 
when the proofs of the progress made in elementary civilisation by 
the dwellers in the Belgian caves is considered. The oldest evidence 
extant is that given by the flint implements of the river gravels and 
by the deposits in the cave of Spy-Onoz, on the Ormeau, a tributary 
of the Sambre, to the north-west of Namur. Here, eight metres 
from the outside of the cave, were found the two oldest human 
skeletons yet discovered. They lay at a depth of about four metres 
from the surface, in the lowest of four successive undisturbed layers _ 
of (1) brown, (2) yellow, (3) red, and (4) yellow clay, the last of 
which was stained with burnt charcoal.’ They are undoubtedly, by 
their skulls, identified with the Neanderthal race, and are declared 
by M. Fraipont, Professor of Palaeontology in the Lidge University, 
who examined the skeletons, to prove that the race to which they 
a belonged was short and squat, and that they usually walked in a 
Po bowed position, with stooping back and bent knees. 
be F But however unprepossessing in their appearance this low-browed 
Ei but dwarfish race may have been, the contents of the cavern in which 
they lived and stored their goods, and of the successive deposits 
found above and around their bones, conclusively prove they were a 
really active and powerful breed of men, who more than maintained 
their own in their life-contest with the animal monarchs of the 
forest, who possessed inventive ability, and who had organised a 
tribal system which not only enabled them to act in unison when 
making distant expeditions, but which marked them as a race 































1 De Quatrefages, The Human Species, c. xiii. pp. 150, 151. 

2 Topinard, Anthropology, p. 436. 

% Procés Verbal, signed by MM. I. Braconnier, De Puydt, Fraipont and Lehest, 
attached to a report of the investigations made at Spy by MM. De Puydt and 
Lehest, the latter of whom is Geological Professor in the University of Liége. 
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who lived in permanent settlements, and not mere wandering 
nomads. 

The age in which the Spy tribes lived is distinctly marked by 
the bones of the animals found in the layer containing the skeletons 
and those immediately above them. ‘The greater number of animal 
bones in both deposits were those of the woolly rhinoceros tichorinus, 
the horse, ox (Bos primigenius), mammoth, and cave hyena, while 
those of the pig, dog, cave bear, cave lion, and stag were less 
common, and those of the reindeer were very rare. The time when 
these deposits were formed must therefore have been that in which 
the chief dwellers in the forests and the prairies of the plateaus 
traversed by the Sambre and Meuse were the rhinoceros, mammoth, 
the primeval ox and horse, animals which could better stand the 
approaching cold, shown by the presence of the reindeer, than the 
earlier hippopotamus and big-nosed rhinoceros. It must have fol- 
lowed that in which the cave bears were more numerous than the cave 
hyzenas, and have come before the cold age, when the reindeer and 
bison had supplanted the retreated animals of the warm temperate 
zone. 

The materials used by these people for their weapons and orna- 
ments, besides flint, were obsidian, chalcedony, and opal, none of 
which are found in the immediate neighbourhood, and must there- 
fore have been procured from the volcanic formations in the Eastern 
Eifel and Black Forest country. They also used ivory, bones, 
and horns, which the beasts they hunted supplied. Though there 
was plenty of flint to be found in the cretaceous strata near the 
cavern, and though these local flints had been used for ages for 
making flint implements by the earlier hunting races whose remains 
are found in the lower gravels of the river drift of the age of erosion 
accompanying the elevation of the land, yet these cave-dwellers 
apparently found this flint not good enough for their wants. They, 
therefore, brought the flints they wanted from Champagne, in France, 
and thus this importation of foreign flints marks a distinct gap 
between the dwellers in the caves and the hunters who made the 
earlier type of flint weapons called by M. de Mortillet Acheulian, 
as M. Rutot tells me all flints of the Acheulian type are made from 
flints found in neighbouring local deposits. ‘The cave men who 
imported their flints, and who were at Spy-Onoz nearly, if not quite, 
contemporary with the men of the gravels marking the denudations 
of the later Quaternary elevation, made theirs of the type called 
Mousterien, which was used by the Cro-Magnon race. The use of 
flints brought from such a great distance and made into implements 
of a model coming from southern France, seems to mark the Cham- 
pagne country, whence the Seine and Meuse rose, as that whence 
the southern leaders came who now joined the original Neanderthal 
men as the importers of improved foreign fashions and an extended 
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commerce. ‘Thus this age, in which the new comers were received 
as brethren by the older races, marks the first stage in the growth 
of national life formed by an amalgamation of originally alien tribes, 
a growth in which the customs of the new tribesmen and those of 
the old stock mutually interacted on each other. 

It may be that the first introducers of foreign flints had some 
superstition connected with them, such as that which makes the 
Korwas, in India, only use arrows which have been consecrated by 
the tribal arrow-maker, who is also the tribal priest. If this was 
the case, there was probably in Champagne a central manufactory 
of flint implements, made according to well-established rules, and 
hence those who went into other territories from those in which 
their forefathers hunted, liked to get the approved weapons to which 
they were accustomed, and if they made any weapons in their new 
hunting-grounds, they would get them made of imported flints 
worked by a deputy of the original central priest and flint-maker. 

Further evidence as to the addition to the original dwellers on 
the Ardennes plateau of foreign members from the south is given by 
the pierced shells of Pilonculus Pilosus which were found in the 
layer above the bodies. These, which were used for ornaments, 
must have come, as M. Rutot says in his report of a visit made to 
the cavern by the Belgian Geological Society, from the shell-marls 
of Touraine and they must, therefore, have been like the Champagne 
flints introduced by southern immigrants. 

But the most remarkable evidence as to the social condition of 
these cave men of the Ardennes is that given by the four pieces. 
of coarse pottery found in the red layer above the Sky-Onoz skeletons, 
These were not taken out by or in the presence of MM. De Puydt 
and Lehest, who superintended the excavation, but by their assist- 
ant workman, an employé in the Archeological Institute at Liége, in 
the accuracy of whose statements they express perfect confidence. 
As the deposit and those immediately above it were quite undis- 
turbed the pottery must have been coeval with the bones and other 
objects found with it. But all doubt as to the making of pottery 
by the men of the age and race of the Spy-Onoz cave dwellers must be 
removed when it is further remembered, that in the third cavern at 
Goyet on the Samson, whence a jaw of the Neanderthal type was taken, 
pottery was found in the lowest stratum of the deposits, In this the 
most common bones, as shown in the carefully classified collection of 
objects found in the cavern preserved in the Brussels Natural 
History Museum, were those of the cave bear, woolly rhinoceros,. 
mammoth and horse, mixed with those of the cave hyzena and rein- 
deer ; and therefore, it is a deposit nearly of the same age as Spy- 
Onoz. Also in the cave of La Naulette on the Liésse, the bones 
found with the typical Neanderthal jawbone were those of the 
rhinoceros tichorinus and reindeer. 
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The question relating to the invention and use of pottery is so 
important a factor in the early history of the human race that it is 
necessary to go into some details on this subject before discussing 
the further historical lessons taught by the contents of the Spy- 
Onoz cavern. In the first place it must be remembered as a remark- 
able fact that nowhere else except in the Belgium caves has pottery 
been found in any deposits older than those of the Neolithic Age, 
and that the caves in France and England containing elaborately 
worked paleolithic weapons and ornaments made by the Cro-Magnon 
races and their round-headed successors contain no pottery whatever 
in any deposit of the first Stone Age. Thesculptures and drawings 
found in their caves show that the most advanced people who dwelt 
in the cave of La Madelaine in the Dordogne and others of the 
reindeer age were probably allied to the Esquimaux, who never use 
pottery at the present day. Therefore the evidence given by the 
caves in France distinctly excludes the Cro-Magnon men of the 
mammoth age, who were the dominant race in that country, and also 
the reindeer men of the last Quaternary period, from the list of 
inventors of pottery. It therefore follows that the palzolithic pottery 
could not have been introduced by the southern immigrants who 
brought flints and pierced shells from France together with the 
Mousterien type of flint implements, but must have been made by 
the Neanderthal race. The only evidence against this conclusion is 
that given by the pottery jar found in the burial cave on the Liésse, 
called the Trou de Frontal, which was similar in shape to those used 
in graves of the Neolithic Age, and also by the pottery found in reindeer 
deposits in two other Liésse caves, the Trou de Nitons and the cave 
of Chaleux. But if the occupants of these last caverns belonged 
to the brachycephalic races whose skeletons were found in the 
neighbouring Trou de Frontal, it must be remembered that the first 
of these races is mesati-cephalic and thus occupies a mid-position 
between the dolico-cephalic and brachycephalic races, and that it is 
in its flattened skull, receding forehead and large superciliary pro- 
tuberances allied to the Neanderthal race, while in the jaws and chin 
it approaches the Cro-Magnon type. This distinctly shows that 
it is a hybrid race formed by the union of the Neanderthal, Cro- 
Magnon and Mongolian types, and hence it follows that if pottery 
was first made by the women of the Neanderthal race, who are the 
pottery makers in all the most archaic communities, the pottery 
made by their Trou de Frontal descendants was one of the inheri- 
tances bequeathed to them by their Neanderthal grandmothers. 

When we examine the evidence as to the invention of pottery 
furnished by its existing use in other parts of the globe, we find that 
previous to the discovery of the country by Europeans it was entirely 
unknown to all Australian and Polynesian nations living in the 
Southern Hemisphere except the Fijians, Tongans of the Friendly 
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Islands and the people of Easter Island, the latter being the only 
Pacific island in which written inscriptions have been found,’ The 
Fijians and Friendly Islanders are kindred races with similar national 
institutions, and these latter were, as I have shown in vol. i. essay ii. 
page 55, of the Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, directly derived 
from those of the Naga races of India, who have always used pottery, 
and who formed their national customs from an amalgamation of 
those of their tribal ancestors, the matriarchal forest races of the 
south and the patriarchal totem races of the north. In Fiji and 
Tonga all pottery is made by hand by the women, and the kumhars, 
or potters, who make the Naga pottery divide the work by making 
the necks of their jars on the wheel, while the rounded parts are 
made by the women. In Africa the Hottentots had no pottery before 
they met with Europeans, and baked their victuals in leathern jars 
filled with water heated by hot stones.* In the Northern Hemisphere 
again, the Esquimaux do not know how to make pottery, nor do 
the aboriginal tribes of Siberia, and all of them use either leather or 
wooden vessels, like the Siberian wallet, made of birch-bark, or, like 
the Esquimaux, those either made with clay sides and stone bottoms, 
or else wooden ones lined with stone.’ 

We thus find that pottery has always been entirely unknown to 
the aborigines of the Southern Hemisphere and to all those of the 
Northern, except those who came in contact with its first northern 
inventors. It also seems exceedingly unlikely that it should ever 
have originated independently among the earlier southern agricul- 
tural races who founded the Indian villages, for they always had 
the bamboos and gourds, which they still use as natural water vessels, 
ready to their hands, and could always cook their grain by parching 
and drying it before the fire, and thus make the dry rice sold in 
every native bazaar. 

The art must have originated in a river country with a clay soil, 
and one in which the climate was so cold as to make a fire almost 
necessary for the preservation of life even among the races who 
could, like the Esquimaux, turn themselves into walking ovens by 
eating enormous quantities of whale and seal blubber. As a diet of 
this sort was not available for the inland Neanderthal races, they must 
have felt the necessity of fire much more than their primary Miocene 
ancestors when their climate was changed from the warmth of the 
Pliocene age to the cold of the winters heralding the approach of 
the first glacial epoch. Hence an inventive genius among these 
people, who once found that the clay of the soil on which they lived 
was hardened by their fires, and thus hit upon the first germs of the 
idea of making clay fireproof vessels, proceeded to make platters 


1 Ratsel’s History of Mankind. Translated by A. J. Butler. Vol. i. pp. 78, 79. 
2 Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times. Second edition, p. 445. 3 Ibid. p. 420. 
* Ibid. pp. 482, 483. De Quatrefages, The Human Species, p. 319. ‘ 
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first, which afterwards became the jars of which the broken bits are 
found in the palzolithic caves of Belgium. 

Thus the weight of evidence taken from all quarters of the world 
is in favour of the belief that the Neanderthal race were the first 
potters. And though it is also possible that the primitive Kabyle 
pottery may have been an independent invention of the African tribes 
after they had discarded the warlike customs of their Cro-Magnon 
ancestors and become peaceful agriculturists, yet the evidence I 
have adduced as to the origin of the Indian and the hand-made 
Fijian pottery is also applicable to that of the Kabyles. The Kabyle 
village is a reproduction of the Indian village community, and. the 
Indian agricultural races were also the earliest navigators in the 
world and the founders of maritime trade, as they were the only 
people in the Indian Ocean on whose coasts ship-building timber 
grows. They were almost certainly the race who brought into 
Egypt and North Africa their system of village communities, which 
are in their first primitive form in the Neolithic period far simpler 
than the more elaborate organisation afterwards taken by these 
Indian forest races to Fiji and Tonga. It seems to me far more 
probable that both the Egyptians and Kabyles learnt how to make 
hand-made pottery from the Indian agricultural immigrants than that 
the Guanche race, who were ignorant of pottery when they first 
went northward into Europe, subsequently discovered it for them- 
selves. The art came first to the people of India from the north at 
the time of the immigrations of the Neanderthal race, which I shall 
describe presently, and the Indians brought the art to Africa. 

I have stated above that pottery is utterly unknown to the 
aboriginal tribes of Siberia. But in the adjoining large island of 
Saghalin, lying in the far north of the Pacific, south of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, between Siberia and the Japanese island of Yezo, primitive 
pottery with the decorations like those of Olenetz in Finland, primi- 
tive flint implements of the Russian and Siberian types, as well as 
polished stone scrapers of the Neolithic Age, have been found. The 
primitive people of the island were the hairy Ainos,’ whose skulls are 
of two types, the dolico-cephalic and the brachycephalic, showing 
that they were a mixed race. But that one of the stocks from which 
they were descended was that of Neanderthal is proved by their 
receding foreheads and the prominent superciliary ridges over their 
eyes. ‘Topinard,’ who connects them with the European races, tells 
us how they came, according to their native traditions, from the 
west, accompanied by a dog, which was, as we have seen, one of 
the Neanderthal animals, and probably the only domestic animal 
belonging to them ; and they believe in their birth from the Bear- 
mother goddess, who lives in a mountain cave, at the entrance to 


1 Encycl. Brit. Ninth edition. Vol. xxi. p. 147. Saghalin, by Prince Krapotkine. 
2 Topinard, Anthropology, pp. 350, 431, 445, 476, 505. ‘ 
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which a great pine-tree grows,’ thus recalling a vision of the early 
days when they lived in Paleolithic caves with the cave bear in the 
midst of pine tree forests. Topinard further shows their close 
affinity in their hairyness, receding foreheads, and superciliary pro- 
tuberances to the Todas, Australians of Victoria, and the Tasmanians. 
This distribution of hair all over the body in these races is probably 
a survival from their simian ancestry; but though possibly the 
Australians and Tasmanians may, together with the small Negrito 
race of the south, be descended from southern apes, this line of 
descent cannot possibly be made to fall in with the national traditions 
and customs of the Todas. 

They are the supreme race among the aborigines of the Nilgherris, 
and trace their descent from the bull which they still worship as the 
symbol of God. They also worship the sun and the Pole star ruling 
and lighting their northern maternal country, called Am-nor, meaning 
the mother (am) land. They live in round houses like those built 
by the Phrygians of Asia Minor and the Finnish races, who trace 
their descent from the bear, and also adore the household fire. They 
prove themselves to be a northern race by their endogamous marriage 
customs, which are quite opposed to the exogamous marriages of the 
south, and also by their custom of polyandry, in which one wife is 
married to a community of brothers; a custom originating in the 
old Finnish national law which made the wife the priestess of the 
household fire. They seem to be a remnant of the primitive 
immigrants of the race which was in the Bronze Age called Gautuma, 
the sons of the bull, who gave to Assyria its earliest name of 
Gutium, or land of the bull (gut), and have left there evidence of 
their existence in the hairyness which was such a prominent charac- 
teristic of the ancient Assyrians.? They were the hard-headed race 
who seem in the Neolithic Age to have brought from northern 
Europe to Asia their custom of building in stone, and of reverencing 
the sun and fire, and who covered the land of Bashan and eastern 
Palestine, as well as the Dekhan in Central India, with dolmens, 
cromlechs and monumental earth burial mounds of the Scandinavian 
type. Those which abound in the Toda country of the Nilgherri 
hills are said to be the work of the later immigrant ruling race, 
called the Pandu (fair) kulis (hill men). They are shown by their 
contents to be the work of a Tartar race of the Bronze Age, for their 
images, found in these ancient monuments, wear high Tartar hats.* 

This hat head-dress shows them to be the people of the same 
stock as the Cheroos and Hele, or earlier Jats, of northern India, for 
in their marriages the bridegroom puts on the bride’s head the Pat- 
maari, or pith helmet,‘ the national head-dress of the men. These 


1 O'Neill, The Night of the Gods, vol. i. p. 312, 297. 

2 Topinard, Anthropology, p. 350. 

3 Hunter’s Gazetteer, vol. x. Nilgiri Hills, p. 322. 

4 Hewitt’s Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, vol. i. essay v. p. 484. 
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Jats are of later origin than the earlier agricultural and hunting 
Kharwars, and the pastoral cow-herding Bhojas, who represent in 
Northern India the stage of civilisation corresponding to that in the 
Nilgherris of the Todas, who disdain cultivation, and the cultivating 
Badagas. The Todas resemble the Bhojas who, though ordinarily 
most quiet, are renowned for their bravery and stubbornness in 
defence of their property. They scarcely do any work as cultivators, 
and, like the Todas, spend their whole time in tending their herds ; 
while the Badagas, who are fairer than their rulers the Todas, are 
very hard working farmers. Both races worship the mother cow, 
who dwells in the Pole star, and the national crosier of the Badaga, 
exorciser of demons and healer of national plagues (the Kharwar Ojha) 
is the trident.’ This is the sacred emblem of the Gonds of Central 
India and the Takkas of the Punjaub, the artisan and cultivating 
race who brought from the north the year of three seasons, depicted 
in the three prongs of the trident. It was the last comers of these 
northern immigrants who, on reachirg the forest country of the 
Nilgherris, found it occupied by the cattle and buffalo herding Todas. 
These latter were the ancestors of the ruling hill races of Central and 
Southern India, who still sacrifice the buffalo, the totem god of the 
race, at the annual national festival of the Dasa-hari, held on the 
first ten days of the month of Asvina (September-October), beginning 
at the autumnal equinox, when the year of Asia Minor and that of 
the Jews begins. Hence the Badagas and Kotas, the artisans and 
metal workers, the descendants of the later immigrants, pay tribute 
to the Todas. 

The Todas, with their receding foreheads, protuberant eyebrows, 
aquiline noses, and hairy bodies, are a tall form of the mesati- 
cephalic race of Furforz, who possess very similar features. They 
seem to have acquired their height and martial appearance from a 
cross of the early hybrid Neanderthal and Furforz races with warriors 
of the Cro-Magnon type. They, in short, take in India the place 
given in the ethnography of Asia to the primeval Jewish warlike 
herdsmen of Ararat and the uplands of Cappadocia, with features 
like those of the Todas, formed by a cross with the hairy Satyr races 
with round heads, who were looked on as the national ancestors of 
the worshippers of the goat god Pan, in Asia Minor, Arcadia, and 
Italy. These Satyrs were the men of the northern Neanderthal and 
Furforz types who came southward to escape the cold of the last 
glacial epoch, and met with the southern long-headed matriarchal 
farmers on their entry into Asia Minor in the Neolithic Age, when 
these latter brought with them the communal village organisation 
they had established in India, the cultivation of cereal crops, of which 
the Indian rice was the earliest, and the worship of the village grove. 

It is in the ritual of the Todas that we find some of the clearest 

- 1 Eli Reclus, Les Primitifs, p. 275. 
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proofs of their descent from the pastoral tribes of Asia Minor. They, 
like the early Semites and the Finnish Akkadians, whose national 
king was the high priest, make this functionary, called the Palal, 
the greater milkman, their chief ruler. He, after his election, is con- 
secrated at the end of a long process of initiatory fasting and medi- 
tation. He wanders in the forest for a week, dwelling on the banks 
of a consecrating stream, and for the first three days and two nights 
he remains perfectly naked without a fire. On the third night he 
may light a fire by the sacred process of twirling a fire-drill of wood 
in a wooden socket. His vicar, the Javi-lal, brings him each 
evening a bowl of milk, his only nourishment. He has to cut with 
a sacred flint knife the branches of the national parent tree, the nut- 
tree called the Tude (Millingtonia Symplicifolia),’ strips off the 
bark, and, after bathing in the sacred stream, rubs his whole body 
three times a day, morning, noon, and evening, with the sacred sap, 
which he also mixes with water and drinks. At the end of the 
consecration week his birth as a re-born divine being is completed, 
and he becomes the child of the sap of the tree of life, nourished by 
the milk of the divine mother cow. This is the fast milk that is, 
during the Soma sacrifice, the only food of every partaker of the 
divine sap of the barley seed, the seed of life of the later ploughing 
races mixed with water from the running stream and milk and 
curds.” The week of fasting is followed by the baptism and final 
consecration of the Palal, Then his girdle and head-dress is made 
of the remnants of his predecessor’s robe of office; he is bathed and 
rubbed with the sap of seven different sacred trees, swallowing some 
drops of each kind of sap. After his consecration he enters on his 
duties as guardian of the national herd of sacred cows, which he 
alone may milk morning and evening, and whom he leads out to 
their pasture armed with the divine sceptre—the rod of the sacred tree. 

This was the original Zend Baresma, or rain (bares) wand, cut 
from the sacred parent sun-tree, the pomegranate, date or tamarind, 
which succeeded the nut-tree. It became the prastara of the Hindu 
Soma sacrifice, first the bunch of kusha and afterwards of the horse- 
tail grass, sacred to the sun-horse. It was also the bunch of hyssop 
of the Jewish high priests, which was first Aaron’s almond or nut- 
tree rod that budded. The Zend high priest, bearer of this sacred 
wand of office, was like the Toda Palal, ‘the guardian of the sacred 
kine,” and it is to Ahura Mazda, called “the creator of the kine,” 
that the earliest Githis of the Zendavesta are addressed, the holy 
hymns and prayers of Zarathustra, the first high priest. They were 
the religious hymns of the sons of Iru the bull, who worshipped the 
Great Bear, as the Hapto-iringas or seven bulls, a name which was 

? This tree is a nut tree. See Clarke’s Roxburgh’s Mora Indica, p. 35. 


2 Hewitt’s Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, vol. i. essay iii. pp. 242, 243. 
Preface, p. Xxx. 
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given to the constellation as the parent-stars of the cattle-herdsmen 
of Central Asia, instead of that of the seven bears, given to it by 
their hairy hunting ancestors of the Neanderthal and bear worshipping 
Aino races. They, like the sons of the cave-bear, who dwelt on the 
mountain cave, called the mountain their mother-goddess, and named 
her Idi, Ira, or Di. She was the Phrygian mother Ida, who was 
originally the sheep-mother, a name which still survives in the 
Tamil Ida or Eda, a sheep, but who, subsequently, when the cow 
succeeded the sheep as the animal sacred to the sun, became the 
mother of the cow-born sons of Manu. It was to this race of the 
sons of the mother-cow, the mother Idi enthroned in the Pole star, 
the northern point of the mother-mount of heaven, that the ancestors 
of the Todas belonged. They were the Massa or Great Gete, 
described by Herod. i. 216, as living on the banks of the Araxes or 
Kur, the river flowing from Ararat to the Caspian Sea. Their principal 
food, like that of the Todas, was milk; and they also, like Todas, 
adored the sun as the messenger and child of the Pole-star mother 
sent by her to circle round this centre of the threshing floor of the 
world of the grain-growing races, and to bring with the changing 
seasons, life, light, and plenteous crops to men. It was these sons 
of the Getce and Zend bull races who came to India as_ the 
Gautama, whose name appears in that of their national high priest, 
called Gotama Rihiigana, or the son of the bull (gut) inspired 
(gana) by Raihu, the Lithuanian sun-god Ra. He is said, in the 
national tradition recorded in the Brihmanas, to have entered 
India from the north-west with Mithava, meaning the twirler, the 
fire drill, the national king. They brought from the north-west 
frontier to the Gunduk in Behar the household fire Agni Vaisvinara, 
the fire lighted by the Toda high priest, after he has been purified 
by bathing and consecration with the sap of the sacred nut-tree. 
It was these tribes who made the household fire their national god, 
and who also made marriage with the mother-priestess of the 
household fire of the Finn races the national law of India instead of 
the previous matriarchal customs of the first sons of the village 
grove and tree, which I have described in the Ruling Races of 
Prehistoric Times. These Gautama were, according to the universal 
tradition of all Hindu writers from the Vedic Age, the first founders 
of the priestly order. They belong to the race called the Bhrigus, 
or the begetters of fire (bhur), who entered India, according to the 
title of the Second Mandala of the Riyveda, as the Median race 
belonging to the dog (saunaka) to whom fire was first given by 
Mitar-i-shvan, the mother of the dog (shvan) (Rigveda i. 60-1), and 
they were thus the forerunners of the Parsi fire-worshippers of the 
present day, all of whom are attended to the grave by the sacred dog. 
This was the dog who, as we have seen, brought the Ainos from the 
1 Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, vol. i. essay iii. pp. 152-157. 
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west, and it was the dog of the hairy Neanderthal hunters, the 
inventors of fire and pottery in the north, which came down from 
Asia Minor to India with the hairy race of the early Assyrian sons 
of the bull, who appear in India as the priestly Bhrigus and 
Gautama, They still survive in the hairy Todas of the Nilgherris, 
who, from their devoutness and the harmlessness of their habits, seem 
to deserve the praise of being a most pious race, given by Ammianus 
to their milk-drinking ancestors, the Getce of Mount Ararat. 

The age of their coming to India is traced by a comparison of 
national tradition and ritual with the evidence of the stone monu- 
ments and burial mounds of the Pandu Kolis of the Tamil country. 
These last are people of the Bronze Age, who burnt their dead, and 
this race is called in the funeral ritual of the Brihmanas the Pitaro 
Gnishvittib, or “Fathers consumed by fire.” They appear in the 
Rigveda as the last of the three races of the national fathers, of whom 
only the memory survived. These fathers at the national funeral 
feasts held at the autumnal equinox, when the buffalo is slain at the 
Dasa-hari sacrifice received a porridge of parched barley “ mixed 
with the milk of a cow suckling an adopted calf.” 

This last strange rite seems clearly to refer to the addition of this 
calf to the Hindu Go-tras, a word meaning the cow-pens, and denot- 
ing the septs into which the Brahman sons of the bull and mother- 
cow are divided. The first sacred cattle of the indigenous Indian 
races were the tamed buffaloes which ploughed their rice-fields, as 
they still do in Southern India. The foreign adopted calf was born 
of the cow of Asia Minor, who came with the Gautuma, the hardy 
invaders from the north, bringing the household fire, the northern 
Finn-Basque farmers and the worship of the northern sun-god, the 
leader of the cows of light and life, the stars and the rain-giving clouds. 

I have already said that these new worshippers of the sun-cow 
introduced marriage, and that their parent tree was the nut-tree. 
The first parent nut-tree was the sacred pine, the cradle in Finnish 
legend of the bear and bear-born race, the tree from which, in the 
belief of Germany and Phrygia, the sun-god was thought to be born 
each year at the winter solstice. This tree became in the ritual of 
the wizard races of Asia Minor the walnut-tree of the witches. This 
was the nut-tree sacred to the Jews, who on their bridal night praise 
God for planting the nut-tree as the tree of life in the Garden of 
Eden, and its fruits were scattered before the bridal pair at Roman 
weddings. In the story told by Mr. Leland it was from the nut of 
the walnut-tree of Beneventum, the sacred tree of the Italian witches, 
that the sun-god was born to be the father of the child of the 
national king.’ 

Thus this cult of the nut-tree as the sun-tree belongs to the 
earliest age of sun-worship in the north before the sun-worshippers 

1 Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains, pp. 193, 194. 
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had started southward to transplant their creed to India, where the 
sun which burnt up their crops was always regarded as the deadliest 
enemy of the national farmers, an enemy whose tyrannical cruelty 
would have rendered life impossible if he had not been yearly tamed 
and subdued by the conquering rain-god. 

Having now in this lengthy digression sketched the probable 
later history of the low-browed Neanderthal race who invented fire 
and pottery, and of their apparent descendants, I must return to the 
cave of Spy-Onoz, where they lived in the days when the mammoth 
and woolly rhinoceros inhabited the forests of north-west Europe. 
From the remains left in the cave we have already learnt that they 
were a people who had advanced so far in social civilisation as to 
enable them to make alliances and carry on trade with alien races. The 
objects manufactured by them show that they possessed some artistic 
skill and love of ornament. This is shown in their shell and ivory neck- 
laces, and in the red dye used to stain their bodies, also by their ivory 
arrow and dart points, which are most carefully made. They must have 
been keen and successful hunters, for otherwise they could not have 
formed the large store of seven tusks of ivory found in one corner 
of the cave, and of reindeer tusks found in another. And that they 
were the ruling tribe in the Ardennes country in the days of the 
mammoth and rhinoceros is proved by the remains they have left 
in different places, such as the Goyet and Naulette caves, and also 
in the cave of Freyr. 

A people who had reached the stage of inventive art and trading 
organisation which their remains disclose must have organised a 
system of tribal government, and have possessed tribal laws, and have 
thus laid the foundations for future progress; and it is apparently 
in these hairy hunters of the mammoth that we must look for the 
ancestors of the shepherd and pastoral races who, with the artisans 
and cultivators, founded our modern civilisation. They seem to 
have been a heavy-browed race of thinkers, who were also close 
observers ; a people who, from their skill in tracking game and 
learning the habits of beasts, learnt the value of accurate and careful 
watchfulness, and who extended their investigations from the earth 
to the sky, whence they learnt how to steer their course and measure 
time by the moon and stars. It was from this source that their 
reverence for the Pole-star and the Great Bear arose. In these 
points, and in their inventive genius shown in the production of fire 
and pottery, they seem to have advanced beyond the status of 
animals, who can form societies, choose leaders whom they are 
bound to obey, form plans for attack and defence, build dwellings 
and furnish them, but who seem to be incapable of transmitting to 
their descendants improvements on the arts and methods inherited 
from their ancestors. 





“NAVAL DEFENCE.” 


WHENEVER a serious war scare threatens to disturb the peace of the 
world there arises for a time a spasmodic revival of public interest 
in regard to the relative strength and efficiency of the fleet of battle 
ships or floating forts which constitute our first line of defence, and 
upon which Britain must, if challenged, succeed or fail in holding 
her place as mistress of the seas. From time to time statesmen, 
naval officers, and other eminent authorities expound most com- 
mendable views and propose highly practical improvements for 
increasing the efficiency of our navy, and for thus ensuring the 
integrity of the empire, but unfortunately their valuable suggestions 
are rarely accepted, and if, by reason of their palpable urgency, the 
Naval Department is forced to act, the required reforms or improve- 
ments are even then dealt with very slowly, and only partially 
carried into effect. 

As far back as the year 1886 Sir Graham Berry, in speaking on 
our naval defence at the Colonial Institute, put forward some 
important suggestions, which apply now to the subject of naval 
defence, with greater effect than at the time that these remarks 
were made. The speaker said it was impossible also not to feel 
some degree of anxiety about the efficacy of present provision to 
defend, and protect, by means of swift, well-armed cruisers the 
immense mercantile fleet of the empire : 


“A third source of anxiety, so far as the colonies were concerned, was 

the apparently insufficient provision for the rapid manufacture of arma- 

But the keystone of the whole was the necessity for an over- 

whelming powerful fleet, and efficient defence . . . . it was the one condition 
for the continuation of the Empire. 

“ All that Continental Powers did with respect to armies England should 
effect with her navy Who could estimate the loss involved in even « 
brief period of disaster to the Imperial Navy? Any amount of money 
timely expended in preparation would be insignificant when compared to the 
possible calamity he referred to!” 


Our late Poet Laureate, in dealing in his inimitable style with 
the subject of this important speech in a poem under the title of 
“The Fleet,” says : 





“ Naval Defence.” 


I. 


“You, you, if you shall fail to understand, 
What England is and what her all in all, 
On you will come the curse of all the land, 

Should this old England fall 
Which Nelson left so great. 


II. 


“‘ His isle, the mightest ocean power on earth, 
Our own fair isle, the lord of every sea, 
Her fuller franchise what would that be worth— 
Her ancient fame of Free— 
Were she... . a fallen state ? 


III, 


‘“‘ Her dauntless army scattered, and so small, 
Her island myriads fed from alien lands, 
The fleet of England is her all in all. 

Her fleet is in your hands 
And in her fleet her fate. 


IV. 


‘You, you, that have the ordering of the fleet, 
If you should only compass her disgrace, 
When all men starve the wild mob’s million feet 
Shall kick you from your place. 
But then, too late—too late.” 


It is nearly eleven years ago since Sir Graham Berry contended 
that all that Continental Powers did with respect to their armies 
England should effect with her navy. 

In the lapse of time since these opinions were expressed the 
course of events throughout the world forcibly illustrates more 
and more the necessity for serious action by our Imperial Govern- 
- ment. in respect to the improvement of our naval defence. At the 
present moment the Cretan difficulty has developed a crisis which 
might, by any one of many unforeseen contingencies, lead to a 
‘ general call to arms of all the military forces of the world that 
could be placed in the field. 

It is computed that the total strength of the armies of the largest 
Continental Powers, when all reserve and trained forces are exhausted, 
give the following figures: France, 4,350,000 ; Austria-Hungary, 
4,000,000; Italy, 3,030,000; Germany, 3,000,000; and Russia, 
2,600,000 men of all branches. Against these vast armies of the 
five great European Powers, as reckoned by their strength in round 
millions, the military forces of Great Britain dwindle into numerical 
insignificance, amounting only to 715,683 as the sum total of all 
branches of this arm of the service. Therefore, the progress of 
events in the warlike preparations of the Powers of the world since 
Sir Graham Berry expounded his views at the Colonial Institute, and 
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also since our late Poet Laureate was inspired to record these views 
in the poem above quoted, brings home the fact that the armies of 
Continental Powers, in anticipation of the great struggle which it is 
prophesied must come about in the near future, are increasing at an 
astounding rate, whilst our pigmy military force remains in a normal 
condition of fractional inferiority of numbers. 

This present day fact still further accentuates the declaration of 
Sir Graham Berry, that the keystone of the whole question for the con- 
tinuation of British superiority is the necessity for an overwhelming 
powerful fleet, and efficient defence for the same. This view of 
the question of the maintenance of our supremacy of the seas brings 
into a small compass the grand objects to be realised to effect this 
purpose, by reducing the points to be settled to the limits of three 
great essentials, viz.—(1) that of overwhelming numbers of first 
class vessels of all types; (2) the equipment of these vessels with 
the most efficient and destructive weapons for attack; and (3) the 
absolute necessity for providing, regardless of expense, the most perfect 
systems of improved defence, which may from time to time be found 
necessary to render all warships as invulnerable as possible against 
any, and every, form of attack to which they will be exposed, in the 
progress and development of modern scientific marine warfare, The 
question of numbers and comparative strength is one that depends 
upon, and must be decided by, the naval policy of Foreign Powers 
in so much that we may be prepared to successfully contend with any 
probable combination which might be arrayed against us. The 
second, and third, essentials are of such a changeable and progressive 
character, that a very few years suffice to bring about entirely altered 
conditions and requirements in each case. As this changeable and 
progressive process in the methods of attack, and defence, for the 
requirements of marine warfare, is a subject of vital importance in 
maintaining our indispensable supremacy of the seas, it will be 
interesting to note briefly the various startling revolutions which 
have been developed, and adopted, in various improved modes of 
marine warfare since the time of the last great naval war, in which 
the proud and commanding position of mistress of the seas was 
finally and decisively settled in favour of Great Britain, and which 
has never since been wrested from her. 

Harking back then to the days of Nelson it will be seen that line 
of battleships in the early part of this century were composed of a 
class of two and three deckers, whose galleries of gun platforms 
raised one above the other formed a towering target for the guns of 
an opponent to be aimed at. Above all this pile of decks, lofty 
masts, spars, and sails projected upwards until their summits were 
nearly lost in the clouds. In time of action the upper decks, poops, 
and forecastles of these two and three deckers would be crowded 
with seamen to work the tacks, sheets, lifts, braces, and all the other 
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paraphernalia of clew-lines, reef-lines, bunt-lines and bow-lines, used 
for regulating the trimming and stowing of the sails, and for the 
manceuvring of the ships. The other decks or gun platforms 
would be crowded with seamen and gunners whose services were 
required for running in, running out, loading, elevating, depressing, 
traversing, and firing, by dint of numbers and brute force, the 24. 
and 32-pounder cannon used at that period. 

The efforts of the belligerent sea-forces were at this time, and, in 
fact, up till the time of the Crimean war, centred in the endeavour 
to riddle the top sides of each other’s gun-decks by broadside to 
broadside discharges of shot and shell, varied occasionally by a raking 
broadside from stem to stern, and to reduce one or the other to 
subjection by the carnage thus wrought; or, failing in this, they 
would direct their gun-fire at the masts and spars of their foe, and 
if successful in thus destroying their motive-power, would range 
alongside the crippled and unmanageable vessel and put the issue to 
the test by a hand-to-hand conflict. 

That this system of naval warfare was a crude and tedious 
one has been fully demonstrated in many records of stubbornly 
contested sea-fights, where the opposing forces have pounded at 
each other from sunrise to sunset, and after having their top-sides 
riddled as full of holes as a colander, have only ceased hostile 
operations for the night to resume the fight with the dawn of the 
next day, 

It was a rare occurrence in these days for one of the combating 
ships to be sunk; and even when such an unusual event did take 
place, the sinking would prove a very slow process, affording ample 
time for the escape of the able-bodied portion of her crew. The 
great object aimed at in these naval encounters was to disable and 
capture the ships of the foe, and to spare, as far as possible, the lives 


_ of the combatants. 


The whole of the above conditions of marine warfare, which had 
existed for centuries previous to the time of Nelson, and continued 
unchanged up to the period of the Crimean war (excepting only the 
introduction of the earlier steam-engine as an auxiliary motive-power) 
were then first departed from in a slight degree only, but in a direc- 
tion which has gradually been extended and improved upon until it 
has so revolutionised, the external and internal, above water and 
under water, parts and forms of war-ships as to destroy all com- 
parison to any of the fleets that took part in the battle of Trafalgar 
or in the siege of Sebastopol. This change was first commenced by 
French naval architects reducing to practice the idea of placing 
armour on the sides of their ships, They constructed five floating 
batteries, of very low freeboard as compared with the line-of-battle 
ships of that time, and encased their reduced top-sides with iron- 
plating three inches thick. The first of these, named the Zornanti, 
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was launched at Brest in March 1855, and a number of other 
armour-plated wooden hulls were put in hand. 

The British Admiralty very quickly imitated this example by 
building eight armoured batteries, known as the Hrebus and Terror 
type. The particular service for which these floating batteries, 
otherwise known as mortar-boats, were intended, was that they 
should be located within range of the guns of coast fortifications, 
and by reason of the reduced height of their top-sides offering a 
small target to the gunners on shore, and by the impenetrability of 
the iron armour-plating before mentioned to the ordnance then in 
use, these mortar-boats were enabled to shell the forts with compara- 
tive immunity from danger. 

These armoured mortar-boats formed the first approach from the 
towering top-sides of two and three-decker line-of-battle ships, to 
the low freeboard turret-ships and Monitors of some years after. 
In 1859 the Za Gloire, the first large iron-plated ship afloat, was 
sent to sea by the French. This was originally intended for a 
three-decker, but was cut down to a corvette clad with 44 inch 
iron plates. 

Shortly after this—viz., in 1860—the British Admiralty followed 
on one better with the Warrior, the first armour-clad built of iron. 
The experiences of the Russian war led not only to the rapid 
development of ironclads, but it also induced artillerists to invent 
guns of increased size and power to penetrate at extended ranges 
the light armour-plating first brought into use, and from that time, 
almost up to the present, the great duel of guns versus armour 
has been continued with ceaseless energy, and at an unlimited outlay 
on the part of all naval Powers. By these means the old cannon, 
weighing from 15 cwt. to 20 cwt. each, have been gradually enlarged 
up to monster pieces of ordnance weighing from 80 to 110 tons. In 
due ratio, the iron and steel armour for protecting the top-sides of 
battleships has been increased, from 3 inches, and 4 inches, in 
thickness to, from 20 inches, to 24 inches thick. The lofty masts, 
spars, and sails have entirely disappeared, to give place to massive 
boilers and machinery for motive-power. The top-sides of battleships 
have been reduced to the lowest possible height above water, to limit 
the area to be armour-plated, otherwise they could not possibly float 
with the thickness of armour considered necessary. As it is, war- 
ships have had to be enlarged to abnormal dimensions in depth, 
breadth, and length to gain the cubic capacity required for the great 
displacement necessary to carry the increased weights of heavy 
armour, armament, ammunition, machinery, boilers, and, finally, of 
the coal, which latter has to be proportionally increased in bulk, and 
weight, to supply the rapid rate of fuel consumption required for the 
great speed at which these heavily laden, and deeply immersed 
Goliaths have to be driven, 
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This glance at the progressive movements due to the introduction 
and development of armour-plating, and the consequent continual 
improvement of artillery, not only briefly illustrates the constantly 
changing character of the second, and third, essentials—viz., that of 
the most efficient equipment for attack, and also the very best 
means of defence against every conceivable form of attack. Up to 
this point, the only mode of modern warfare yet considered is that 
of the improved types of marine ordnance, and the defence against 
this particular form of attack by the best possible shield of armour- 
plating fitted to the top-sides of ships; but this does not exhaust 
the modern extent of the second essential, which embraces the most 
ingenious and destructive modern aggressive appliances; neither 
does it explain what is utterly lacking in the third essential, for 
affording means of defence against these improved forms of attack. 

In order to clearly comprehend the points of improvements in 
modern powers of marine attack on the one hand, and the lack of 
defence against such an attack on the other hand, it will be necessary 
to refer back again to the time of the first armour-plated mortar 
batteries used in the. Crimean War, and to the turret monitor ships 
engaged in the American naval encounters, and to briefly glance at 
the improved forms of attack, other than that of shot and shell, 
directed at the above water parts of ships’ hulls. 

Long before the Crimean War torpedoes had, in rare instances, 
been used, although in anything but a scientific and sure manner, 
for inflicting serious damage, or working the destruction of the 
floating body against which they might be exploded. The advent of 
armour-plated floating batteries, however, first attracted serious 
attention to the practical development of under-water torpedo attack, 
but before any great advance was then made the war with Russia 
came to an end. Later on, as previously mentioned, the American 
War found armour-clad monitors improved several stages farther in 
armour, and armament, for above-water warfare, and it also demon- 
strated the advances made in submarine warfare, by the total 
annihilation at one stroke of a battleship and her crew, from the 
effects of the explosive force of a torpedo discharged against her 
hull under water. From that time, to the present, the prime aim 
of modern marine aggression has been unceasingly devoted to the 
adoption of the readiest means, by aid of the improved torpedo, for 
the instantaneous destruction, and the entire annihilation of the ships 
of an enemy, without any regard from a humanitarian point of 
view to the great loss of life which would thus inevitably ensue. 

That this great aim and object is simplified to the degree of an 
easy task, under the most modern conditions of man-of-war con- 
struction, will be seen at a glance, In the earlier part of the present 
century by far the greater portion of the hulls of line-of-battle ships, 
as before explained, projected to a great height above the water, and 
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on the decks above water nearly the whole of the ship’s company 
were stationed in action. 

Now this order is reversed, as in modern warships the greater 
portion of the ponderous hulls of which they are composed is buried 
deep in the water, and only a very small portion of their entire bulk 
is exposed above water. 

Again, in action the greater portion of the crews of these deeply 
immersed battleships are engaged in the interior of the heavily laden 
monsters, either in the stoke-holds, engine-rooms, magazines, or at 
the submerged torpedo firing-tubes, and they are thus located in the 
expansive under-water portion of the ship which offers such an easy 
target to the hostile torpedoist. Jt should also be borne in mind that 
the heavier the guns and the thicker the topside armour of the ships 
attacked the easier prey does this overweighted and cumbersome 
Goliath fall to its dangerous submarine foe. The case of the Blanco 
Encalada, torpedoed in the Chilian-Peruvian War, and still later of 
the destruction wrought by the Japanese torpedoists against the 
Chinese armourclads, illustrates nearly up to date the terribly des- 
tructive character of the torpedo, and the defenceless state of battle- 
ships. 

It is only on approaching the important subject of defence against 
torpedo attack that a lack of defensive precautions are found in all 
navies, which is singularly conspicuous. In referring to the lack of 
defence for protecting warships against the disastrous effects of 
torpedo attack it should not be forgotten that a so-called defence is 
at present used in all navies, but it should also be stated that this 
useless system is universally condemned by all leading naval 
authorities. The present system of net defence will be found on 
reference to the Navy List to have been invented by Captain Rising 
in 1874, and to consist of wire netting hung from movable derricks. 
Since the gallant Captain introduced his invention, now nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, the torpedo systems of attack, which were 
then in their infancy, have been improved to such an extent that all 
naval authorities agree in condemning these nets as utterly incapable 
to protect a ship against the attack of a modern torpedo. 

The following extracts from a report by Captain S. Eardley 
Wilmot, R.N., late chief torpedo expert of the Admiralty, respecting 
the defence of ships, will be read with interest : 


‘*The development of the ‘ Whitehead’ torpedo, with which now nearly 
all nations are supplied, renders the question of protecting ships against 
this attack one of the gravest consideration. 

“The torpedo of to-day travels at the rate of thirty knots an hour, and 
carries two hundred pounds of explosive compound directed against the 
most vulnerable part of a ship—that of her hull under water. 

‘** We have been enabled, by the addition of large masses of armour, to 
fairly protect the water-line, and above it, against the effects of artillery 
fire, but cannot extend this to the submerged portion of the hull asa 
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defence against torpedo attack. We have, therefore, been obliged to 
restrict our endeavours, as far as structural arrangements are concerned, 
to give ships of war a double bottom, and subdividing them internally into 
a number of water-tight compartments, thus seeking to diminish the 
effects of an explosion, and restrict the inflow of water to that point. 

“‘ As, however, these arrangements could only give very partial protec- 
tion at a time when torpedoes carried a comparatively small charge, it was 
considered desirable to stop them before they could reach the ship, and for 
this purpose the present system of net defence was devised. 

“ This consists of wire-netting, suspended vertically from steel or wooden 
booms attached to the hull of the ship, from which they project from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet. The nets hang down to a depth of twenty 
feet, and are connected together in sections, so as to then form a con- 
tinuous crinoline of netting. : 

“ Being only suspended from the upper side, they hang loosely down, 
and remain in this position when the ship is stationary. 

“ But should the ship move through the water, the nets are more or 
less impelled towards the surface, according to the speed of the ship. For 
these reasons naval officers do not consider nets can be used at sea. 

“‘ And even with the ship at anchor the nets are not reliable. A cutting 
arrangement has been devised which, when attached to the fore end of the 
torpedo, enables it to pass through the net. Without this apparatus, 
moreover, the impetus of the torpedo forces the netting considerably 
towards the ship, and when arrested the explosion of its charge may then 
take place in dangerous proximity to the vessel.” 


Therefore it has become absolutely necessary that some means 
should be adopted for dealing with the very important subject of 
improved external protection against different forms of torpedo 
attacks directed at the underwater parts of battleships. That this 
hitherto neglected question of defence against torpedoes is open to 
practical treatment has found a pioneer in the person of Dr. 
G. Horatio Jones, F.R.S.L., of Great Russell Street, London, the 
inventor of an entirely new system of defence by means of steel- 
plate guards, which Captain Eardley Wilmot states cannot be cut 
through like the nets, and which, in his opinion, is the best defence 
for protecting our ships against torpedoes. The continuation of the 
report of this eminent torpedo expert, of which the part given above 
deals only with the net system, goes on in reference to the steel-plate 
guard as follows : 

‘“‘Thus it is evident that if external protection is to be relied upon, it 
must be in a different form; and Dr. Jones has devised a torpedo-guard 
which is not only novel, but free from most of the objections inherent to 
the net defence. His plan is to have steel shields made to the form of 
the ship, and ordinarily resting against the hull. They are, however, 
capable of being projected outwards, when required, to a distance of twenty 
feet from the hull, and this cushion of water, together with the resistance 
offered by the steel-plating, should secure a ship from material injury in 
the event of a torpedo exploding against the guard. It is obvious that 
the plate could not be cut through like a net, nor would it be forced out 
of position by a current or the ship moving through the water. 

“ An advantage of this system is that all the appliances for working 
this protection are above the water-line and always in position, thus enabling 
the protection to be put in position at the shortest notice. 
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“This plan now proposed by Dr. Jones is, in my opinion, the best which 
has yet been put forward for guarding against the terrible effects of loco- 
motive torpedo attacks; and, looking to the grave issues involved, I 
consider that expenditure would be wisely incurred in giving it a thorough 
trial.” 


The report of another leading authority on man-of-war design and 
construction gives additional weight in favour of the steel-plate 
guard. This report is one made by Sir E. J. Reed, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
late Chief Constructor at the Admiralty, in which he says: 


“T have examined the patent specifications, models, and documents 
descriptive of the torpedo guard for ships of war of Dr. G. H. Jones, of 
Great Russell Street, London, and have come to the conclusion that it is 
so well conceived and designed for the important object which the inventor 
has in view as to deserve practical development upon a working scale. 

“In view of the enormous experimental and actual outlay in all the 
navies of the world upon torpedo defences of mere network, it may be 
presumed that it is of vital advantage to arrest an approaching torpedo at 
a distance of several feet from the bottom of the attacked ship. These 
net defences are assuredly much inferior in many respects to the sheet- 
steel defence provided by Dr. Jones, especially as regards the relative 
quickness and efficiency of bringing them into and out of position, opera- 
tions for which Dr. Jones makes provision by means of most ingenious 
but perfectly sound mechanical arrangements. Nor must I omit to 
mention that the torpedo guard of Dr. Jones protects the bilges of the 
ship, from the keel outwards, in a manner wholly unapproached by the 
net system, or any other system with which I am acquainted.” 


Now that torpedo warfare is a stern reality which, so far as its 
powers of attack may be considered, has been brought to the highest 
pitch of perfection, and furnishes the most fearful weapon of 
destruction ever used in naval warfare, it must inevitably be seriously 
reckoned with in all future naval warfare, hence it is certainly a most 
urgent obligation incumbent on all naval Powers to make warships 
torpedo proof. In fact, it may be distinctly understood that in 
future the combatant powers of a navy without being torpedo- 
proof can only be properly estimated by its incomplete defence in 
this direction; therefore it is evident that the navy which adopts a 
perfect system of torpedo defence must gain the supremacy over an 
unprotected and consequently vulnerable antagonist. It is certainly 
anything but consoling upon perusal of the bare facts herein set forth 
to be made obviously aware that at the present the ships of our 
navy are utterly defenceless against torpedo attack; and were war 
declared to-morrow we should perhaps find that our naval forces 
would be swept off the seas by the ships of another Power who may 
have adopted before this country the complete and invulnerable 
steel-plate defence against torpedoes invented by Dr. G. Horatio 
Jones, F.R.S.L., and so highly approved by many leading torpedo 
experts and naval architects. 

In a moral sense it is really a criminal matter for those responsible 
for the hanging out of these useless torpedo nets to give an 
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appearance of security to our ships against torpedo attack which is 
foundationless, and which will in time of danger prove the fool’s 
paradise in which we are at present living with regard to the defence 
of our navy. 

This is not a subject that will much longer admit of the unconcern 
and delay with which it has so long been lightly treated, as the 
power and terror of the torpedo is every day more fully realised. A 
communication which has lately been sent to England from Cretan 
waters shows the anxious suspense and demoralising dread with 
which the slightest fear of a modern torpedo attack is viewed by 
brave officers and men who, like rats in a trap, have to command and 
fight on board ships, which at any moment without the slightest 
warning or chance of detection or escape could be shattered to atoms 
by the volcanic force of a torpedo explosion. The communication 
referred to tells us that the International fleet at anchor in Suda 
Bay began to prepare for a torpedo attack, any rash act being then 
expected from the Greeks. All the ships manned and armed, the 
Revenge and Camperdown spreading their starboard net defence. 
The outer line of watch was entrusted to the destroyers, Ardent and 
Boxer. Then came four torpedo boats, patrolling just outside Suda 
Fort. To prevent the Greeks creeping in between the Scylla and 
the shore, the two picket-boats of the Revenge patrolled up and down, 
each being armed with a Maxim and Hotchkiss (3-pounder). The 
men slept at their guns, with ammunition at hand. All the search-- 
lights were ready, but the Scyl/a alone kept hers constantly in play. 
Water-tight doors were kept closed, and all lights were extinguished. 
This communication concludes by stating that “the Greek torpedo 
boats, however, did not put in an appearance.” 

Here is a case in point where war was not declared, and where it 
is difficult to understand that any hostile operations could have been 
reasonably anticipated. Yet so great is the dread of the annihilating 
power of the modern torpedo that a condition of feverish anxiety as 
to what might happen if the Greeks should resort to any rash act 
with their torpedoes kept the ships’ companies of ten British vessels 
in full preparation, so far as they were able, to do their level best to 
protect their ships from instantaneous destruction and to prevent the 
loss of all the valuable lives of those on board. 

However, the Greeks did not attempt anything rash, and our 
Cretan fleet still floats safe and sound. Supposing, however, that 
an actual condition of war had really existed where we found a 
continuation of powerful naval forces against us, what the result 
would then have been is fearful to contemplate. 

Evidently the commanders of the Revenge and Camperdown, 
although they hung out their starboard net defence, knew full well 
that by so doing they merely complied with the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by the service, but that these nets were utterly 
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worthless. On this account it was considered necessary to have 
an outer line watch of torpedo-boat destroyers to intercept any 
attempted torpedo attack. To further assure security from such 
attack four other British torpedo-boats and two picket-boats were 
engaged the whole night in anxious and watchful patrol duty, the 
watertight doors of the two battleships were kept closed, and all 
their lights were extinguished. In the quotation given at the outset 
from the speech of Sir Graham Berry the following question and 
reply sums up in a few words the conclusion to be drawn concerning 
our lack of torpedo defence. The question runs thus: “‘ Who could 
estimate the loss involved in even a brief period of disaster to the 
Imperial Navy ?” and the reply says that “ Any amount of money 
timely expended in preparation would be insignificant when compared 
to the possible calamity he referred to.” 

' Surely our Admiralty, with the striking example of our Cretan 
fleet before their eyes, and with the opinions and testimony of naval 


officers and experts in condemnation of the worthless torpedo-nets, 


and, further, in approval of the steel plate torpedo-guard invented 
by Dr. Jones, will consider, in looking at the grave issues involved in 
modern torpedo warfare, that expenditure would be wisely incurred 
in giving this improved system of defence against the most destruc- 
tive form of marine aggression ever conceived a thoroughly exhaustive 
trial, with a view to its early adaptation to all the ships of our 
navy. 
TORPEDO. 





SHERIDAN: 


A WHOLE generation of notables has passed away since the death 
of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. A few veterans, such as Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. C. P. Villiers, who were lads at that time, have alone sur- 
vived. 

A lifetime such as Sheridan’s, bounded at the outset with the 
dying embers of the uprising of the Scottish clans under “ Prince 
Charlie,” and at its close with the battle of Waterloo, is nobly framed 
to hold-a glowing picture of events and of men. 

The conquest of India, the conquest of Canada, the beginning of 
the colonisation of Australia, the American War of Independence, 
the first French Revolution, our war with the French Consulate and 
the Empire, the naval triumphs of Britain (when the sea glories of 
the Elizabethan days of England were repeated and excelled and 
culminated in the death of Nelson in the arms of victory in Trafalgar 
Bay), and the long land conflict, which was ended and crowned by 
the total overthrow of Napoleon at Waterloo; these events, with 
such domestic interludes as the Irish Rebellion of 1798 and the 
Irish Act of Union, constitute a series almost unparalleled in history. 

It was during their occurrence that Sheridan trod his earthly 
pilgrimage. In his life we have the mirrored record of the time as 
participated in by a most illustrious man ; one gifted by nature with 
surprising parts, but having no other capital than a brave soul and 
a clear intellect. 

No less than four books have been written professing to give a 
full account of Sheridan’s life. Mr. Fraser Rae’s will probably be 
the last, seeing that he has had material from family and other 
sources before him, supplementary to much that Moore possessed, or 
of which Moore did not avail himself if he had it, and by means of 
which Mr. Fraser Rae satisfactorily disposes of the malevolent stories 
of Watkins, corrects the gross blunders of Mr. Fitzgerald, and proves 
that ““Octogenarian” must have drawn freely on his imagination for his 
stated facts, while Lord Dufferin has pronounced Mr. Fraser Rae’s 
Sheridan to be the best picture which has been or can be given 
of his great-grandfather. 

Such a work, containing not only many new facts but controvert- 

1 Sheridan. ‘A Biography. By W. Fraser Rae. With an Introduction by Sheridan’s 


Great-grandson the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava. Two vols. London: Richard 
Bentley & Sons. 1896. 
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ing many false traditions by authentic and indisputable evidence, 
cannot be lightly reviewed as a non-controversial publication might 
be. It must be read with a judicial mind applied to every page, 
and I cannot help thinking that most of the writers who reviewed 
it offhand in the daily press upon its appearance read it through an 
habitual medium of fallacies and distortions without weighing the 
contained evidence, absolutely dispelling myths, which Mr. Fraser 
Rae abundantly and conclusively supplies. 

The first review in a daily paper which I read appeared 
in the Standard, certainly in tone and matter far from friendly 
or generous or flattering—so much so as to excite me to study 
the book for myself and to watch carefully the critiques which 
followed. I have now read it with added pleasure three times—not 
altogether for the sake of the fascinating character of the man 
therein described, but for the delightful power it bestows of realising 
the men and the mental and political phases of the interesting 
period during which Sheridan lived. No one who carefully reads 
Mr. Fraser Rae’s Sheridan can fail to agree with me that it is 
Sheridan as “he lived, aud moved, and had his being,” and that 
previous accounts of his career are either blundering eulogies or 
caricatures, or malicious fables, 

The introduction written by Lord Dufferin is characteristically 
graceful. The genial charm of his ancestor shines in every sentence, 
Every one who has met Lord Dufferin must have felt that spell and 
will now feel it again. 

It is useful in scanning a page of family history to know exactlz 
the present position in respect of the point of departure, and that, 
I think, can best be done by a short note of lineage such as I here 
interpolate : 


“ Richard Brinsley Sheridan (born 1751), second son of Thomas Sheridan, 
educationist, elocutionist, and theatrical manager, married (lst) Elizabeth 
Ann Linley, and after her death (2nd) Esther Jane Ogle. Of the first 
marriage only one male child survived infancy—Thomas Sheridan, who 
married Caroline Henrietta, a daughter of Colonel Callander, of Craig- 
forth, Stirlingshire. Three of the girl children of Thomas Sheridan 
became famous in the worlds of literature and of fashion. Helena Selina, 
who married (Ist) Lord Dufferin and Clandeboye, and (2nd) the eldest 
brother of the present Marquess of Tweeddale ; Caroline Elizabeth, who as 
poet and personage is best known to us as the Hon. Mrs, Norton, although 
she linked her life in her later days, as his second wife, with Sir Willian 
Stirling Maxwell, of Pollok and Keir (better known in these fast fading 
times‘ in the political, literary and social world as William Stirling of 
Keir); and Jane Georgiana, who became Duchess of So.ierset.” 


Can anything be more bewildering—I nearly said bewitching— 
than to see these three great-granddaughters of a struggling Irish 
teacher of elocution raised by the genius of their grandfather, and 
by their inherited mental and personal endowments from him 
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and from their grandmother, to the first place amongst their 
contemporaries ? : 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s male line is continued in and repre- 
sented by Mr. Algernon Sheridan, of Frampton Court, Dorset, into 
whose possession the Sheridan papers have passed. 

Facsimiles of some of these papers appear in Skeridan—amongst 
them a letter written by him when a lonely boy at Harrow, and 
another written the year before his death, praising Scott’s Waverley, 
which had then taken the world by storm. 

The family portraits interspersed (some of them made public for 
the first time) enhance the value and interest of the book. 

Sheridan began life without the advantage of much family affection 
or paternal aid. His mother, who clearly was the matrix of his 
mind, died in early life, leaving behind her two sons, Charles Francis 
and Richard Brinsley—the subject of this biography—and two 
daughters. Richard Brinsley was barely tolerated by his father 
and elder brother, but had the happy possession of the chief love of 
his sisters. From beginning to end, Sheridan’s father showed and 
proclaimed his preference for the mediocre intelligence and narrow, 
self-satisfied, selfish character of Charles Francis, and appeared almost 
to resent the commanding qualities of his second son. Long before 
the time when the latter found lucrative employment for his father 
in exchange for his neglect, and a profitable place for his brother in 
exchange for his unbrotherly conduct, Sheridan’s mother showed, 
by her chivalrous admiration of her truly commonplace and con- 
ceited husband, a nobility of temper and a sweetness and energy of 
disposition of which her husband and elder son were conspicuously 
devoid, but which were reproduced in the richly kind and generous 
nature of Richard Brinsley. From her, too, he appears to have 
inherited an original and constructive wit and an intelligence which 
he developed to their highest and happiest point. 

The shambling, stumbling career of Thomas Sheridan the elder, 
sheltered or aided as it was by the love and ability of his too devoted 
wife, offers a curious contrast to the favouritism which he bestowed 
on Charles Francis, his alter ego, and his neglect of Richard Brinsley’s 
youth, and his purblind refusal to acknowledge his younger son’s 
ubilities, but otherwise to decry him, even when his social and 
literary triumph was as complete to him as it was beneficial to his 
father and his brother. 

But for an affectionate uncle, who paid for Richard Brinsley’s 
education at Harrow, nay, even for the very mourning clothes for 
his mother (which the poor boy, in a touching letter, wrote for), he 
might have slipped mute and inglorious to the grave. 

Not that his almost irrepressible intellect might, as that of 
Burns in a different sphere, have burst from the placid landscape, 
and towered, perhaps, a grander and more independent object than 
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it is, but he would have then not possessed—the want of which 
possession was the splitting rock of the Bard of Coila—the social 
and classical knowledge and associations which in after days enabled 
Sheridan to sail the same seas with the great ones of his day and 
generation. 

I can see the poetic boy (in the same place where I have 
imagined I saw Childe Harold) dreaming, musing, and counting up 
the wealth of his mental stores, and amassing the many faceted 
views of life and thought and manners with which he afterwards 
dazzled the social, literary and political world. 

Sheridan went to Harrow at the age of eleven, rather sooner than 
most would send their sons there now, but not so soon as Sir 
Robert Orme, who was sent to Harrow, if I remember right, when 
he was eight years of age. 

‘ The mention of Orme leads me to diverge to an interesting feature 
of Mr. Fraser Rae’s book. It is not only instructive but suggestive 
reading. 

The allusions therein to descriptive literature affecting the places 
and persons associated with Sheridan’s life inevitably lead one to 
the pages of Burke, of Smollett, of Thackeray, and Dickens, and by 
implication to those of Richardson, Johnson, Goldsmith, Addison, 
Steele, and Fielding. Mr. Fraser Rae has not only most usefully 
directed his readers to such writers as have embellished and described 
the scenery of Sheridan’s career, but has recalled to the present 
generation the agreeable garrulities of Horace Walpole and James 
Boswell; the elegant moral depravity of Chesterfield; the didactic 
utterances of Hannah More, Miss Burney, and Jane Austen; the 
coarse but truthful comments of Smollett ; all relieved by the soothing 
and elevating intervention of such minds and deeds as those of 
Wilberforce and Burke and Grattan and Canning. 

Sheridan’s school life needs no bush. Carved there we can see the 
schoolboy’s initials—then so neglected, now so honoured. Harrow 
is proud of the accident which directed such a genius, poet, 
politician, and great Liberal to its doors. Little did the Tufthunters 
of that day know what was there in that poor boy lamenting 
his threadbare garments—a boy that future Tufthunters would plume 
themselves upon. 

Space will not permit of more than a rapid sketch of Sheridan’s 
authenticated career, with which I purpose to deal in three parts— 
his social and private life, his literary life, and his political life— 
in so far as they can be disentangled from the general warp and 
woof. 

I have already adverted to his domestic relations, which had their 
bitter and their sweet ; his sister, Mrs. Le Fanu, was sweet indeed. 
He was blessed, however, in meeting a friend still sweeter. 

His early male friendships seem to have been somewhat restricted, 
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but of the highest type. That with Halhed showed how the latter 
had discovered in his Harrow companion a great literary genius and 
power, but it amounted to little more; the perfervidwm ingenuwm that 
was in Sheridan was only reflected on the more mercantile mind of 
Halhed. | 

The most remarkable of Sheridan’s friendships is that with Thomas 
Grenville, most honourable to Grenville for his instant perception of 
and love for Sheridan on account of his qualities and the charming 
attraction of his nature, and to Sheridan for the resolute declaration 
that the friendship, if it was to be, was one between man and man, 
on equal terms. , 

The letters they exchange might have been written by knights- 
errant of the days of Froissart, so full are they of chivalry and proud 
self-maintenance. 

Then comes the unfailing fair enslaver on the field. 

At Bath, a Mr. Linley, with a son and several daughters, gave 
concerts. 

The eldest daughter (afterwards Mrs, Sheridan) had every personal 
charm that nature could bestow. She was surrounded by all kinds 
of suitors, and had the misfortune to be under the guardianship of a 
mercenary father, who made his income out of his children’s vocal 
power and personal beauty, the chief source being his eldest daughter. 
It can only be said that she always was dutiful to him, and that in 
his own way he meant to be a kind father to her. 

A ruffian called Mathews—quite a suitable study for one of 
Smollett’s darkest portraits—resident at Bath, persecuted Miss 
Linley with an abominable pursuit. A rich old gentleman would 
have given her wealth and position as his wife. Fortunately the 
ruffian was foiled, and the wealthy suitor behaved magnanimously 
when he found that Miss Linley’s heart was engaged. Afterwards 
she refused the hand of Sir Thomas Clarges, preferring that of poor 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. It seems as if each genius had instinct- 
ively recognised its destined mate. 

The insulting pursuit of Mathews (who appears to have had some 
sort of power or claim over the Linley family) produced the dramatic 
elopement of Sheridan with Miss Linley to France, their secret 
marriage there, and her simultaneous retreat into a convent, from 
which she was removed by her father. For this act of Quixotic 
gallantry Sheridan had to fight two duels with Mathews, who 
publicly insulted him. In the first he disarmed Mathews and 
accepted an apology ; but, in the second, following a renewed public 
insult, Sheridan was nearly killed by his adversary, who attacked 
him disarmed and defenceless in a most murderous fashion. 

When lying wounded and ill, Sheridan, to console him, incurred 
the furious resentment of his father, and received a letter from Charles 
Francis, brimful of patronising virtue and reproach. His father 
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prohibited him from entertaining the idea of marriage with Miss 
Linley, to whom he was already irregularly married. 

Then came doubt and distraction between Miss Linley and 
Sheridan, he biding his time, she fearing that he had abandoned 
her. 

But “the falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love,” and 
one fine morning, April 6, 1773, Sheridan became a member of the 
Middle Temple, and seven days afterwards he was united in the 
bonds of holy matrimony with Elizabeth Ann Linley, his invalid 
marriage in France being then also rendered valid in England. 

That his life with Miss Linley as his first wife was on the whole 
happy and mutually delightful, their correspondence and the matter 
supplied by Mr. Fraser Rae prevents any doubt. Let any conscien- 
tious writer place on record his own or his dearest friend’s experience 
and subject it to the Sneerwells and Candids, and Backbites, and 
Snakes that fastened on the life of Sheridan, and see whether these 
would emerge from the fiery ordeal as Sheridan has done. 

Of his second marriage it is not necessary to say much. Without 
being a success, his second wife seems to have been really attached 
to him and he generously kind to her. 

What has perpetuated and will most perpetuate Sheridan’s name 
is his literary work. It will be a long time indeed before English 
literature and old English ways are so forgotten that Sir Peter and 
Lady Teazle, Charles and Joseph Surface, Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Mrs. 
Malaprop and Bob Acres do not “ draw,” along with She Stoops to 
Conquer, High Life Below Stairs, and The Beggar's Opera, the \atter 
connected with the names of Goldsmith and of Gay. The School for 
Scandal, The Rivals, The Duenna, and The Critic are enough to keep 
the literary name of Sheridan perennially green. 

Manifold are the advantages of a dramatic author, or a musical 
composer, or a painter. Milton had as great a mind as Shakespeare 
and so had Bacon, but the dramatic stage has preserved and con- 
tinually presents the memory of Shakespeare just as it will preserve 
and present the memory of Goldsmith and Gay and Sheridan. 

In the same way the operatic stage preserves and presents the 
memory of such masters as Handel, Mozart, Rossini, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, and many others. I speak of those I love. So the 
features limned by Vandyke, or Titian, or Rubens, or Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, or Lely, or Lawrence, or Gainsborough, or Raeburn, or 
Romney, and, last of all, Millais, will gaze upon us and upon future 
generations, with following eyes, from our walls. 

The drama, music, and personal portrait go down in an unbroken 
stream of presentation to the men of all times. They are never for 
one moment out of observation. 

After Sheridan’s first dramatic effort the world was at his feet, 
and in that respect remained there through his life. 
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But he then disclosed another and totally different phase of mind 
and of power. He became as instantaneously a politician of the 
first rank. 

He resolved to enter Parliament, and did so. I never pass Newark 
without @ memory and a reverence. I never shall pass Stafford now 
without the same. For from Newark Mr. Gladstone, and from 
Stafford Sheridan, respectively started on their future brilliant 
parliamentary careers. 

In a House of Commons where Burke and Fox and Pitt, in the 
falness of their practice or hereditary grasp of politics, were notable, 
Sheridan, as if by nature born, came gaily to the front, and as a 
debater from the first moment could hold his own, owing to the 
serenity of his temper, with the Great Commoner himself. As for 
the smaller fry they were at his mercy. 

It is quite impossible to try to follow the curious transformation 
scenes in the House of Commons and in the country during Sheridan’s 
time—transformations which were the product of subservient Ministers, 
ambitious personalities—overawed or whetted by an honest but stupid 
and obstinate monarch, whose simple creed was, I am the King, and 
the King can do no wrong. ‘To do him justice, he sincerely desired 
to do what was right, and no one who reads the lives of The Four 
Georges but will say that George III. was an honest man, and 
meant to be a benevolent father to his people. 

The temptations offered by such a position to politicians to 
compromise their principles were inevitable. Fox slipped; North 
compounded; and so, by their subsequent breakdown, paved the 
way to the autocracy of Pitt. Sheridan comes out clear of self- 
seeking purpose or of sacrifice of personal principle. To under- 
stand the political episode, this biography of Sheridan is a great 
help. A most important episode it was with regard to Sheridan’s 
parliamentary career; which was simple, explicit, and independent 
from first to last. He never trimmed nor hid his sentiments, and 
he never asked for nor was offered any distinction or reward for his 
brilliant and devoted services to the Liberal party. 

Three supremely great matters came under parliamentary notice 
in Sheridan’s time. I do not take them in actual chronological date, 
for the distance of time now places them nearly at an equal focal 
distance, but are brought nearest to our eyes by recent events. I 
begin with the Irish Act of Union. 

I personally believe, and have proved my belief, that the Irish Act 
of Union was a good thing for Ireland and for the United Kingdom, 
but I am obliged to admit that the method of that Union was openly 
corrupt and was bound to bear, and has borne and still bears, the 
bitter fruit of its original conception in sin. 

Sheridan boldly challenged the Bill as one which ought not to be 
passed unless it was clearly based on the manifest consent of the 
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Parliaments of both countries. Pitt, however, carried his point, but 
the event proved that Sheridan was right. Pitt had the idea that 
he might atone for a bribed Act of Union and salve the wound of 
national feeling by the subsequent removal of Roman Catholic dis- 
abilities and by the endowment of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. But there he counted without his King. In any case, and 
however intended, the Irish Act of Union was corruptly obtained and 
fatally premature. 

In the matter of the American War of Independence, Sheridan 
exhibited a clear perception of the colonial rights, and appeared in 
eloquent debate on that side, and had a share in the direction of those 
negotiations which in 1782 resulted in treaties of peace between 
Great Britain, France, Spain, and the United States of America. 
His letters at this time are full of suggestive thought. 

' It may seem trivial, but it is not uninteresting to find that General 

Burgoyne, who brought an army to disaster at Saratoga, afterwards 
contributed a successful play, Zhe Heiress, to Sheridan’s stage at 
Drury Lane. 

The third is the trial of Warren Hastings, which extended over a 
period of seven years. That corruption, tyranny and extortion were 
prevalent in those days, when the distant and high-handed authority 
of achartered company were maintained for the commercial advantage 
of Great Britain, cannot honestly be denied. That the charge against 
Hastings, supported by such men as Burke and Sheridan, resulted in 
an acquittal on the accused paying £70,000, is as significant as the 
Scottish verdict of “ Not proven.” And it must be noted that 
Warren Hastings challenged the impeachment and forced its results 
upon himself. e 

A man who has had his life four times written within eighty 
years, who was the friend of Burke and Johnson, of Garrick and 
Canning, of Fox and Gibbon, of Adam Smith and Boswell, who 
wrote the best plays, and married, perhaps, the most lovely woman 
of her day; who in private life was brave, generous, and affectionate, 
and who in public life took his place on even terms with the highest 
in the land; who was painted by Reynolds, had his monody written 
by Byron, and has his resting-place in Westminster Abbey, can 
disdain posthumous criticism. 

I approach the end of this paper, and feel it impossible to 
adequately review the career of such an exceptional man and of 
such an exceptional book. The man was a romantic lover, an 
unconscious genius, a born orator, a statesman, a dramatist, and a 
man of fashion. 

One must submit him as he was, with light flashing from every 
angle of his singular composition. 

That Sheridan’s last days were passed among the ruins of hi 
theatrical, political and domestic life is well known and deeply to 
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be deplored; but it is consoling to know at last, on undoubted 
authority, that the stupid and malevolent tales of neglect and desti- 
tution, which have to some extent obtained credence hitherto, are 
attributable partly to envy and malice, and partly to some diseased 
imagination. 

Concerning the structure of Mr. Fraser Rae’s book, it has not 
been free from difficulties, which he has overcome. It differs 
from an original biography, for it could not pursue an even tenor 
of its own. Partaking strongly of the nature of a critical review ot 
previous biographies, it has continually to halt, for the purpose of 
clearing away the mistakes and misrepresentations of previous 
writers. It cannot, therefore, adopt the careless style, or be read with 
the same haste as other works written currente calamo, and without a 
challenger in the field. It must be read with pains, and if so perused 
the reader will be amply rewarded. 

Throughout the whole story there thrills a strong, passionate, 
exalted soul, and there shines an intellect as brilliant as it was 
unique. 

Sheridan’s biography reminds one of that magic bottle from 
which the wizards of our youth would by turns serve draughts of 
port or sherry, or rum or milk, but perhaps still more, in a happier 
way, of that store of rose leaves, and of sweet and bitter spices, with 
which our grandmothers made their bowls of fragrance, bringing 
back to their hearts the summer flush and bloom of their lives ; and 
even now to us the memory of old days, of old ways, and of them- 
selves adorned with quaint beauty and endeared by loving deeds, 

Over the grave of Sheridan—so gifted, so noble, so happy once, 
and afterwards so stricken—how pleasant it is to write, “‘ He sleeps!” 
Nor would any one who loved him wish to break that slumber till 
the great morning of mornings when the final trumpet sounds, and 
the inequalities of all temporal life and work and fortune shall be 
settled in due rank of immortal precedence by Him from whom 
flow the highest attributes of the human mind and human heart, and 
which were by Him so largely bestowed upon Sheridan. 


JAMES GRAHAME, 





THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE PEOPLE 
AND THE MODICUM OF LIBERTY. 


BEFORE proceeding to discuss the unsettled question of the first 
attempt of early man at permanent co-operation, for purposes of 
offence and defence against external and internal enemies, and also 
for those of internal economy and utility, although his exact position 
in relation to the anthropoid apes is now more or less recognised 
and admitted, it may be as well to repeat here the latest summing 
up of science upon the subject from Thomson’s well known text- 
book of Zoology : 


“ But, as Owen allowed long since, there is an all-pervading similitude of 
structure between man and the anthropoid ape. As far as structure is 
concerned, there is much less difference between man and the gorilla than 
there is between the gorilla and the marmoset, The bodily life of 
man is like that of monkeys; both are subject to similar diseases ; various 
human traits of gesture, expression, &c., are paralleled among the ‘ brutes ;’ 
reversions and monsters corroborate the alliance sadly enough . . . . none 
of his distinctions (from the ape) except that of a heavy brain are 
momentous ... . but as it is certain that man could not have arisen from 
any of the known anthropoid apes, and likely that he arose from an ancestral 
stock common to them and to him, it seems justifiable to date the antiquity 
of (man’s) race not later than the time when the anthropoid apes are known 
to have existed as a distinct race. This takes us back to Miocene ages.”' 


In a former contribution to this REVIEW,” we gave a description of 
the co-operation of the chacmas or ursine baboons for hunting 
purposes, in which regular leaders were submitted to, who asserted a 
sort of military discipline over an organisation, which was not 
maintained any further than the exigencies of the expedition 
required, Similarly, co-operation was imitated or hit upon as a 
useful expedient by early man, under the guidance of the most 
capable and masterly males, in search of food, in hunting and 
fishing expeditions, which likewise, after the heat of successful 
capture and a hasty division of the spoil, would break up, the 
several individuals composing the band making off to their single 
abodes and families in the far-reaching jungle. The uncertainty, 
however, of possession, and the dissatisfaction of many with their 
shares of the spoil would not only lead to constant squabbling 


! See page 603 passim. 
2 In the January No. for 1892, *‘ On the Nature of State-Interference.” 
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between the sportsmen, but to indiscriminate thieving from the huts, 
which was greatly aided by the tactical advantages afforded to an 
arboreal race, through the thick-branching network of foliage of a 
perhaps semi-tropical forest. We are of opinion that it was not so 
much injury to life as damage to property—petty larceny, unceasing 
and ubiquitous—which finally drove our ancestors in the direction of 
social cohesion; and that with these intelligent and forward semi- 
apes it was not so much a question of ‘to eat and be eaten” as “ to 
rob and be robbed.” That stealth was long afterwards tolerated 
and winked at by the much grown semi-civilised State is exemplified 
in the case of Sparta, &c., and its frequency and bare-facedness is 
brought home to us every Sunday afternoon in the monkey-house at 
the Zoo. In fact, our ancestors went one better than their less 
fortunate relations. 

Now, to keep together after the raids would be impracticable to 
those companies of hunters whose huts and rock-holes were at a 
distance apart ; but it was amongst those whose homes were adjacent 
to each other and where small groups and cliques were formed for 
temporary and accidental purposes, that the experiment of continuity 
in co-operation was first thought of and, after repeated trials, carried 
to completion. It was then imitated by rival groups and brought 
to perfection by “ the fittest.” [urther on, the group whose luck it 
was to combine most successfully, after prolonged resistance, inte- 
grated the various rival fragmentary segregations into a compact 
united body, tribe, or nation, which was led or over-lorded by the 
most capable fugleman (like to the strongest male among the chim- 
panzees) whom his equals in position, the other capable men, sup- 
ported at first naturally, more from necessity than from warm 
approval or formal choice. 

We shall not err in the supposition that the first political com- 
munity, for some time after its formation, bore a close resemblance 
to an ever shifting, chaotic, grumbling mob which, at the slightest 
hitch or flimsiest pretext, would, like children, ‘‘refuse to play.” 
And when the long-looked-for day of palaver arrived, all sorts of 
obstacles might intervene. There are obstacles of organic and in- 
organic nature to harass them, in the shape perhaps of a man-eating 
tiger on the rampage, an advancing army of desolating locusts, or else 
threatening floods. There are, besides, obstacles of their own making : 
broken promises of membership and support; groups of individuals, 
after violent altercations and plenty of mancuvring and inirigue, 
appearing, only to disappear; with full choice of cowards and scoffers 
and the obstinate, and the non-dissenting but lukewarm, the half- 
reconciled but inactive. Those who reach the trysting-place well 
know their present wants and intend to satisfy them, unconscious of 
any social interests apart from those of the moment, and with a 
present-day politician’s lack of foresight and anxiety as to the future 
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effect of their acts upon their own well-being, but entirely rational, 
for, as Maine reminds us, “ Men in all stages of social development 
are comparatively intelligent beings,” and Spencer cautions that 
“The assumption that primitive man gratuitously acts in an irrational 
way is quite inadmissible.” 

In this embryo condition of things political, with a perpetual 
see-saw to and fro between leader and led, the community can be 
with difficulty distinguished from its government. Upon the broad 
shoulders of our fugleman, strong of brain and brawn, and upon 
those of other strong men who are in almost equal authority, will be 
rightly laid the responsibility ; although, at the start, the people’s 
interference was more continuous than it has ever again contrived to 
be except in periods of revolution. What may be called self-governed 
communities, such as the above, flourished till war with slavery intro- 
‘duced later on despotic régimes like Panda’s or Cetewayo’s, which 
were earlier foreshadowed by the spread amongst certain races (mostly 
Celtic in Europe) of the clan system, which never reared a modern 
State ; and this, the clan system apart, may be asserted also of both 
the Greek tribe which produced only a city State, and the Slav 
community which could get no further without the help of the 
foreigner. 

We must remember that through the whole course of this political 
evolution the Jndividual, in the shape of monogamous chimpanzee- 
like primitive man, his wife and children being of little account, was 
the political and social unit, not the Hamily.' For beenah marriages 
and Nair and Tibetan polyandry, with a return through capture and 
purchase to the monandrous exogamous family, were of far later 
development. There is no reason to suppose that progression and 
transition to better things through such retrograde abnormities were 
necessarily experienced by all the higher branches of Indo-European 
stock, The necessities of existence perhaps did not call for such 
variations ; but promiscuity probably preceded monogamy amongst 
them, although we must not forget that the latter is not always 
synonymous with brains, as the guinea-fowl and the Veddah of 
Ceylon are witnesses to testify. 

Now, it is of the highest importance to mark that it was not the 
whole of the units that started the first political machine; but 
omitting younger men, women, and children, only a majority of the 
elder individuals of the uniting groups who represented, of course, 
unintentionally, undesignedly, those absent, and who were the 
legitimate forerunners of our parliamentary electors at a general 
election. 

We have spoken above of the original co-operators as a mob, and 
this is the exact expression which certain academic writers use in 


! See “The Individual always the Unit,” in the January No. of this Review (1897) 
by the present writer. 
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scorn of the electors of a constitutional parliamentary government. 
But this despised mob, when more civilised notions of representation 
come into fashion, is an ever-varying and changing body, so that in 
the course of some decades (for instance, as in this country at present) 
the whole body of the householders, if they only take the trouble to 
vote, may in turn come to actively enjoy a brief, but completely 
- independent and irresponsible sovereignty, at that period when they 
are about to constitutionally renew, by altering or re-establishing 
the commission (the so-called government), the delegation of this 
sovereignty for a certain fixed period.’ There is no reason then to 
wonder where the sovereignty lies—its location in the State. 
The sovereign power exists in, and is ultimately identical with the 
sovereign people or State, which can only exercise this power 
continuously with utility and practical benefit through the govern- 
ment apparatus it has organised. 

This is not a perfect system—the commission often misbehaves, 
goes beyond its orders, stays on, &c.; but it is as near the perfection 
of a political system as it is possible to attain in this world of ours, 
and has, on the whole, worked fairly well up to now. That it does 
not quite fit in with the ideas of Teutonic grovellers before divine 
right, abettors of absolutism, the present apologists of the eccentri- 
cities of military government, is quite intelligible. ‘That early man, 
however, gradually adopted a political condition of things in which 
the nuisance of control and regulation of the community's welfare 
was shifted for a time, and every one was at liberty to attend to his 
own particular business, is much more intelligible still than that a 
nineteenth century publicist, with historical and contemporary 
knowledge of the approved utility of the arrangement, should 
appreciate the monstrous metaphysical phenomenon, or rather 
noumenon, begotten of late at Berlin, that the State is an abstraction, 
an entity apart from the members composing it.’ Also, that the 
citizen is not identical with the elector, or rather, has a sort of 
double personality, in which his individuality as citizen is divided off 
in a sort of electoral-tight-compartment mechanism from that of his 
electorship, in which he only poses as the item of an anarchic mob. 
Such is the latest outbreak of Teuton mystification and trans- 
cendentalism, almost worthy indeed to out-rival the imbecility of 
supposing that each of Shakespeare’s plays was obligingly and 

1 The Ministry in this country is, after all, only a standing-committee of the larger 
committee, and, generally rises and falls with the latter. Such survivals of old times 
as the Crown and the Lords form indeed part of the commission, but the one stays 
on upon good behaviour, and the other has already had full notice to quit. We also 
need not go behind the actual electors, and ask what they actually represent— 
whether they are the “ effective majority.” Again, if the sovereign people submits 
itself to checks, caucuses and indirect votes, it is either too modest, or like the man 
pec, ie he wife the key of the cellaret to take care of, it cannot at present quite 


oh hh have heard something like this before, in connection with the Christian 
urch, 
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expressly composed round a central idea, that a German professor 
might enjoy the credit of discovering it. The Yankee pundits, 
wonderful to relate, have adopted the idea, but of course their 
patrons have reason to fear the masses; but, before our mandarins 
in the precincts of the Holy of Holies of Liberal- Unionism appropriate 
it, it is as well to sterilise it. 

The truth seems to be, that the professor in politics is everywhere, 
with few exceptions, quite too hopeless. Eaten up with class-bias 
and the victim of demophobia, a devotee at heart of blood and iron, 
with the people’s healthy life of flesh and blood only shuddered at 
through the blinkers of the lecture-room—when this homunculus in 
a hood and white tie, through the fog of arid analysis and barren 
lifeless abstraction and division, with an utter lack of constructive 
imagination, happens to chance upon a single idea, does not the 
fellow hug it to strangling and ride it to Jericho? Beware, anyhow, 
of big dry-as-dust books upon the State at 28s. apiece, for they are 
written by the classes for the classes.’ 

Of course we live and learn, but we fancy that the head of a 
household in this country would be rather astonished if he were told 
that he could not change the breakfast hour from nine to ten, because 
the order or rules of his house pushed him from his stool—disseated 
him, to hover, cabin’d, cribbed, confined, in the hazy background, 
playing hide-and-seek with his own creation. But, according to the 
last transatlantic theory,’ this would be the exact predicament of the 
British citizen in the presence of the British Constitution—a body 
of rules written or unwritten he made for his own convenience—if 
they were transformed by some hocus-pocus or other into the State 
within the Constitution, or, as the jargon goes, into the State 
organised, whilst our paterfamilias was left out in the cold as the 
State at the back of the constitution or State unorganised. 

It is surely absurd to expect political wisdom from Prussianised 
Germany, whose clumsy attempts to embrace her Liberty entirely 
resents, persistently turning her back upon the Von Mohls, Holtzen- 
dorffs, Blantschlis, and Gneists, and the rest of the gang of mind- 
muddlers and twaddling pedants. In spite of a wilderness of such 
professors, with a little patience and common sense, it is possible for 
us to discover the truth smothered beneath the rubbish-heaps of 
reaction and humbug, but “Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda ¢ 
passa.” 

But it will be said that the sovereignty of the people is all very 
well, but how does freedom fare under its régime, and where does 
liberty come in ? 

In the condition of nature or anarchy, the idea of freedom is 

1 Of these, Westel Willoughby’s Nature of the State is the least prosaic. 


? For this curious and comical idea see Burgess’ Political Science and Constitutional 
Law, vol. i. p. 189 passim. 
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scarcely developed, when man is hopelessly harrassed by pressing 
dangers all around him, and is engaged in a struggle for bare exist- 
ence ; it can only happen in the exhilaration of capture, when the 
egg, the young bird, the spider or the fish rewards the breathless 
pursuit of an eager and hungry hunter, that some glimpse of a 
notion of it may potentially and hazily creep across thought. But 
when the feeling of increased security, which is felt by every one in 
the peaceful proximity of his fellow men, is accentuated by recent 
experience of its opposite, man feels himself free not only to think, 
but act as he wishes—feels, in fact, that he enjoys a perfect free- 
dom ; but this is a delusion. For let us examine after the setting 
up of the body politic, the pressures of the different kinds of 
coercion, which are all elastic, and not rigid nor unyielding. Firstly, 
the coercion-pressure of the taint of inherited constitution, both 
mental and bodily, with its innate savagery and wild anarchism, is 
lessened by the discipline and moral atmosphere of sociality. 
Secondly, the coercive pressures of the environment, that of men on 
man and animals on man (organic) and that of inanimate nature 
(inorganic) are much diminished. Once within the ring-fence of 
fixed, continuous co-operation, from an anarchic coercion—the 
spasmodic, irrational, aimless, unorganised pressure of animal man, 
our savage ancestor passes to a political coercion, the steady, rational, 
definite organised pressure of disciplined man; and he also gains a 
vantage ground of breathing space and relative repose and a chance 
of a continually increasing sphere of free thought and action, 

But when a most acceptable reduction of life's coercion down to 
1897 was effected, we have still only gained a modicum of liberty. 
For Freedom, as we know her at present, lies in a cramped cradle of 
coercion, swaddled by pressures, but we Radicals, Liberals and 
Democrats honestly believe in and look forward to the increase of 
the modicum ; that as the infant grows, the cradle will expand and 
the pressures will be lighter. This modicum is both a blessing and 
if not a curse, a disadvantage ; it is a blessing, because it appears to 
man a perfect liberty, all penetrating and omnipotent, which braces 
him up for the struggle of life: it is a disadvantage, because it is 
mainly responsible for much of the world’s trouble and folly through 
ignorance and miscalculation of our really limited surroundings; on 
account of which every generation has to gain its own experience— 
a formidable and irremovable obstacle to progress. The pressure on 
action is made clear to us by the lives of Socrates, Bruno and 
Servetus, who carried out their ideas only with the sacrifice of their 
lives; the pressure on thought is exemplified by every metaphysician 
who is fascinated by his topsy-turvydom—a Fichte, a Schelling, a 
Hegel, or in every lunatic asylnm, where this same thought is not 
checked by reality and the sanities of the environment. That this 
modicum slightly enlarges from century to century, in spite of 
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retrogression through the zig-zag course of evolution, is beyond dis- 
pute; also that the social and political atmosphere becomes more 
modern, that is, more reasonable. 

It seems to be the privilege and province of the party of progress 
and reform to preserve this modicum of liberty in reactionary times, 
both in the present and in the past, and to facilitate and smooth the 
path to its gradual enlargement. During these successive epochs 
of enlargement, individuals and minorities undoubtedly suffer a 
diminution of freedom, and minorities are occasionally swamped by 
majorities, but this is a temporary injustice, parallel to the hardship 
to workers upon the introduction of machinery, and it must not be 
forgotten that the coercive pressure of a discontented majority, one 
kept out of its rights, almost amounts to that of its possession of 
power and legislation. 

- How the controlling commission or government contrived through 
war, slavery, and the exploitation of religion to play false to the 
trust confided to them (there was no contract), usurped the full 
sovereignty, “ got round the people,” and “stayed on,” is history’s 
province to relate, as it is its chief business to describe the vicissi- 
tudes experienced by this sovereignty of the people during the 
centuries through oligarchy, aristocracy, despotism in the dreary 
periods of its abrogation, suspension, or rather latency, broken only 
by massacre and revolution. In England, since 1641 the periods of 
latency have shortened ; but even under the constitutional régime of 
modern times, the Government, which, pace Austin and Dicey, is 
only sovereign in a legal sense, that is, within the limits of the 
constitution, entrusted to carry out a certain programme for its 
master, is inclined, as servant, to exceed its orders and turn round 
on him. The passing by the Whigs of the Septennial Act in 1716 
is a well known example of insubordination; but a more flagrant 
one was reserved for 1895, when the minority, the official Opposition, 
by pure violence and obstruction, and with utter contempt for the 
conventions, the unwritten custom of Parliament, turned out the 
Home Rule Ministry and established itself in office, an act which a 
jaded, puzzled nation failed to resent; but this mistake cannot 
justify vicious trampling upon the “ Law of the Constitution,” an 
outrage which must sooner or later bring back upon its unscrupulous 
and impudent abettors a sure though tardy retribution. 

If our explanation of the beginnings of permanent human com- 
munion based upon an anthropoid analogy should be considered 
unsatisfactory, it is amongst lLetourneau’s so-called Republican 
tribes' that we may less remotely find the germ of the modern 
constitutional state and the origin of popular sovereignty. The 


1 The Nutkas, Columbans and Iroquois amongst North American red-skins, the 
Turkomans among Asiatics, and the earliest known communities of Greece (see 
Abbotts’ History of Greece, vol. i.), Rome and Germany. 
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place of what we know as government is filled by rather an ill-defined 
standing committee of greybeards meeting irregularly, at critical 
moments, or when any important business is at hand, and through 
tribal pressure is generally a sort of reflection of tribal sentiment, 
Upon the executive side the powers of this council exist, but are mostly 
asleep, latent, but alive and ready when required. Interference with 
other actions of the individual is small, and as long as he sticks to 
custom he is very independent.’ The war-leader, or chief, of course, 
would only resort to the council for advice on extraordinary occasions. 
Upon what may be conveniently termed legislative business its judg- 
ment is final, as it takes good care to be aw courant of tribal opinion, 
of which it is the outcome and mouthpiece. Its advice on matters 
outside the community dealing with the environment such as war, 
the chase, c&c., is at times in request, although not necessarily 
taken. 

The council’s powers of interference, when latent, brood like a 
guardian deity over the making of the rigid cake of custom; but 
when they are active they preside over, interpret, microphone the 
airy fabric of the community’s opinions and sentiments, and thereby 
give it, by divers decrees and judgments, shape and utterance. Any 
opposition to public opinion from individuals or a minority would 
tend to precipitate the change from latency to activity. The 
excessively minute and harassing regulations of a savage tribe bear 
heavily upon the individual, even should he approve of most of 
them, much as the British juryman finds himself hard put to it to 
cheerfully submit to duties corresponding to his rights; and so 
there is and must be grumbling. Whether it die out or not, it is 
mostly subjective, as savage public opinion is a terrible Mrs, Grundy, 
ready to back up the status qué with life-taking and life-torturing 
sanctions. The chief may, or may not, be a prominent man in 
council, but with the ending of war his power usually ceases 
(Spencer). 

Taking leave of the republican autonomous tribe, self-government 
continues on right through the moderate monarchic tribes,’ dwindles 
among the Polynesians and New Caledonians, until in such races as 
the Kaffirs and in the petty despotic kingdoms of Eastern Africa, we 
reach the developed absolute monarchy, where it vanishes almost 
altogether. This extraordinary change, seemingly for the worse at 
the moment, is one of those freaks upon a grand scale worked by 
evolution, which appears so blind and unreasonable at times, but 
which often recule pour avancer ; a kindred monstrosity would be 
placing the animal organism under the control not of an organ, not 


1 “ Amongst the lower races of men, the chiefs scarcely take any cognisance of 
ordinary criminal offences, unless they affect the general interests of the com- 
munity: as regards private interests, every one must protect himself.”—Lubbock’s 
Origin of Civilisation, p, 317. 

2 Such as the Ottomacs and Omahas among red-skins, the Hottentots among 
Africans, and the aboriginal tribes of India among Asiatics. 
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of a tissue, but of a single brain-cell! This knocking under of 
tribesmen to one of themselves, we may be sure, happened, not in 
every case from mere military advantage in the predatory warfare of 
greed and rapine, but often in the struggle for existence from down- 
right necessity, from self-preservation. 

It came about mostly as follows. Some crafty and ambitious 
chieftain, a Panda, a Cetewayo or Lobengula was somehow entrusted 
with large coercive powers for external war purposes; and returning 
victorious, by intrigue, by persevering wire-pulling backed by dogma, 
wealth, and the medicine man,’ managed to stay on, to seize the 
‘‘eminent domain,” capture and boss custom, and in the end to 
inaugurate a despotic, bloody, hereditary régime. And as Nie- 
buhr remarked, in the case of individual Frankish kings, they came 
to exercise absolute power illegally by transferring their rights as 
conquerors to those cases where they were limited monarchs. Such 
& military success was like the German war system of to-day, a 
subject of general admiration and imitation. The damage’ consisted 
-of such items as human sacrifice, raids for the purpose of capturing 
women, children, and slaves: also aristocracy, oligarchy, demagogy, 
superhuman kaisers and established churches. ‘The compensation, 
on the other hand, was self-preservation of the tribe, and a more 
perfect integration of its units, leading to a survival of the 
fittest. 

Whilst things were settling down, after the formation and aggre- 
gation of the tribe, custom was exposed to spasmodic, explosive, and 
restless attacks from restive individuals and minorities; this opposi- 
‘tion died out, and as the prevailing custom was the tribe’s own 
handiwork, any individual who tried to upset it did so at his peril. 
But when the tyranny of war-chief and medicine-man increased the 
grip of early autonomous custom—hardened, abused and brutalised 
it for their own selfish purposes; when coercion did not grow, but 
was put on, then our individual, if of Aryan blood, after centuries of 
slavery, urged on by general sympathy, pressed forward to dispute 
the right of king, priest, or peer to run the machine of custom and 
legislation to their own advantage—the individual in fact became 
the individualist. It was the individualist’s business and plea- 
sure to attack and abolish this monstrous despotism. There is work 
for him still in many parts of the world, but he is now in most 
civilised countries, if wise, thinking of turning himself back again 
into the individual, and not by opposing State-interference which is 
his own, thereby stultify himself. 

Thus the State-planet having diverged from its normal path, 
attracted by erratic forces into eccentric devious ways, returns to 
its ancient course. And if, yearning with Aristotle and Plato for 


1 The medicine-man and chieftain were often combined in the same individual. 
2 See this REVIEW, January, 1892, “On the Nature of State Interference.” 
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the ideal, we put the question—what does the State exist for, what 
is its raison d’étre ?—whilst Hegel’s World-State is not within 
telescopic range, for the present and some time to come, the answer 
is this—that the State is the collective name for a body of indi- 
viduals with the land they occupy, who, /uriai tes politeias, “ supreme 
even over the constitution,” shall exercise, as it pleases them, their 
fall, unlimited sovereignty from time to time, to the greatest benefit 
of themselves within their land, and to others without its limits. 
Yet amidst the security and success of his State, the citizen has a 
full right to indulge in political ideals, because, in spite of failures 
and disappointments, the practical realisation of part of these from 
time to time has brought Humanity nearer to Utopia; and this, 
whilst changing Rousseau’s point of view, he with Science's sanction 
must look forward to in the distant future, rather than seek back for 
in a lost paradise of the past. 
Horace SEAL. 











WHAT IRELAND WANTS. 


IRELAND has evidently been improving in its condition of late, but 
there is something still wanting to enable her to make up to the 
level of the other parts of the United Kingdom. Happily there is 
every desire on the part of her neighbours to see her get every 
justice and encouragement in the way of improvement. It is 
pleasant to know that trade is much better in Ireland than it was, 
particularly in the province of Ulster; money is said to be more 
plentiful, and accounts more regularly paid than formerly, which is 
a creditable sign. The large banks, according to their reports, are 
doing a bigger business, and finding their deposits increasing. The 
savings-banks have also accumulated more money, which shows that 
the working classes are being better employed, and laying by money 
for after use. There is, it appears, above eight millions of pounds of 
deposits in the Post Office and trustees savings-banks of Ireland, 
which is a considerable advance on former years. That money is, 
however, all locked up with the National Debt Commissioners, and 
drained out of the country for no use, whereas by some better 
arrangement that money might all have been employed in promoting 
the agricultural and manufacturing industries amongst the people at 
home, to whom that money belongs. If that large sum of six 
millions had been lent out to industrious and trustworthy tradesmen 
and others, as it could have been locally, in moderate sums, say on 
the average of £80 to each individual to work upon, it would have 
set up or assisted one hundred thousand people to work for them- 
selves and their country at their own occupations or in company with 
others, as is done in other countries, through the peoples’ banks, to 
benefit the small farmers, small manufacturers, and other traders - 
there, on cash credit accounts or other securities. 

What is wanted in Ireland is some better system of banking, 
which will distribute or lend out the money for use which is now 
lodged in the banks and locked up therein, or in Government or 
other stocks, which withdraws the money from employment in trade 
and the industries of Ireland. 

Good banking is the making of a country; bad banking is the 
reverse, it handicaps trade and commerce, and is no better than 
locking up gold in a miser’s chest. Money is meant for circulation, 
and nowadays it is found that good paper money or bank cheques 
is as good as gold coin, indeed better, for it is more economical and 
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handy and generally preferred in civilised countries like this, or 
France, or America, or Canada. There would be no need for gold 
coin in Ireland or in Scotland if all the banks were allowed to issue 
bank-notes, as ought to be the case, on a proper basis. 

It is a matter of history that Ireland made a great advance in its 
trade and industries when joint-stock banks, with the free issue of 
notes, were established about 1856, and the country progressed 
rapidly until 1845, when a serious check was given to it by the 
passing of Peel’s Bank Act that year, which prohibited any new banks 
from issuing notes of their own, and even prevented the then existing 
banks from increasing their issues, unless under the penalty of 
providing and locking up uselessly gold coin for every pound note 
issued. That gold is just so much dead stock, and is a dead loss to 
the banks of so much capital—about six million pounds—which 
could be replaced by good securities that would yield a remunerative 
return. The free issue of bank-notes before 1545 afforded great 
accommodation to trade, and the want of a note issue to the Irish 
banks which have been started since then, is a greet hardship to 
them and to the public. The Bank Acts of 1844 and 1845 were 
most impolitic Acts ; they should now be repealed so as to let all 
banks and all trades get fair play. 

In 1882 I was in Dublin on business, and called upon the manager 
of one of these noteless banks. He told me the want of notes was a 
great drawback, as he had to borrow notes from banks which had 
the privilege of issue and the profit thereof. I suggested he should 
memorialise the Government to allow his bank to issue notes also. 
He replied the Goverment would not listen to such a request, as the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was understood to be opposed to any 
alteration of Peel’s Bank Acts. If that was the case, it was a strong 
instance of injustice to Ireland. 

While I was in Ireland then, I also took the opportunity of making 
inquiry as to the savings-banks. I had interviews with the managers 
of the savings-banks in Belfast and Dublin. They told me their 
business was not increasing. I told them of the plan adopted by 
a trustees’ savings-bank I was a director of; where we started an 
auxiliary companies’ bank alongside of the trustees’ bank, and they 
worked weil together. The companies’ bank, not being connected 
with the Government, took in deposits at 3 per cent. and lent out 
money at about 5 per cent., and it did well, and was appreciated by 
the public; it got a considerable amount of business, and yielded a 
good dividend to the shareholders. Such a bank, with responsible 
parties as shareholders, will look far better after their business than 
mere trustees, who too often don’t look after their bank at all. After 
I explained that plan to them they both thought it a great improve- 
ment to engraft lending-banks upon the old savings-banks, or even 
to start new banks altogether under the Companies Limited Liability 
Act 1862, Table A. These savings-banks managers told me they 
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could very easily carry on both kinds of banking with the same staff 
and in the same offices, and they thought such banks would be great 
boons to Ireland, and supply a felt want to the people. The savings- 
bank in Dublin is a large office, and would make a splendid central 
establishment. 

If the trustees of the old banks would become shareholders of the 
new companies’ banks, and appoint good boards of directors, such 
banks might be made to pay as good dividends as the larger banks. 
I know this from experience, and these banks would be the grandest 
means imaginable for improving the condition and circumstances of 
the people of Ireland. 

Sir George Trevelyan being at that time Secretary for Ireland, 
and he being the parliamentary representative of the constituency I 
belonged to, I brought this subject to his notice, and showed him 
what a great benefit it would be to Ireland to improve its banking 
system so as to let capital be more widely distributed and money 
widely circulated amongst the people, on the plan of the peoples’ 
banks on the Continent and the national banks of the United States, 
also by the Canadian banks, which all afford far greater banking 
facilities to their people than are given by the old fashioned, restrictive 
banks of Britain. 

The Irish Secretary thought a good deal of the scheme and I 
believed he had the idea of letting a trial be made of it in Ireland, 
but I was disappointed, for after a time he wrote me a friendly 
note, saying he found the Government was averse to meddle with 
the banking system, so he could go no farther inthe matter. I was 
vexed at that, and am so yet, for I have no doubt if the banking 
system had been so far reformed then, ways and means would thereby 
have been found for developing the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
industrial interests of Ireland more extensively than they have been. 
People may get into the possession or tenancy of land, but what can 
they do with it, unless they get money from banks to work it with ? 
Thereafter I wrote several articles to Belfast papers recommending 
banking reform for Ireland. I received several letters approving of 
my views, but, as is well known, other questions came up more 
prominently. However the subject was not lost sight of. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed in 1885 to consider 
what should be done to promote Irish industries; I was summoned 
to give evidence about peoples’ banks and savings-banks, and to show 
how these could be made to promote the various industries of Ireland. 
I appeared before the Committee in London and was questioned by 
Mr. Sexton and other members. My evidence was given in the 
Committee’s Report. Several members took an interest in the 
subject, and some of them said the idea of getting up peoples’ banks 
for Ireland was of a practical kind and well worthy of the attention 
of the Committee. However that Parliament was hurriedly dissolved 
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and the Committee with it. Mr. Sexton told me the Committee 
would likely be re-appointed in the new Parliament; but it was 
not; so this banking question is waiting for some leading statesman 
to take up, and get free banking established to aid free trade. 

Mr. Gladstone when speaking on the Irish Home Rule Bill said 
he quite approved of giving the Irish Parliament power to allow 
perfect freedom of banking, and the unlimited issue of bank-notes in 
Ireland, if desired ; he even went the length of saying he would not 
be against giving the same privilege to English banks. That is a 
consummation devoutly to bedesired. As for the Scottish and Irish 
banks, Sir Robert Peel took the privilege of free note issue from 
them, against their will and to their loss. In justice that privilege 
should be restored. There is no reason for contracting the note 
circulation of the country except it be to maintain the Bank of 
England monopoly, and give that Bank the control of the money- 
market, to make the loan of money as tight and as dear as possible 
—otherwise with free competition in banking the rate of interest 
would likely be Jower and steadier than now, which would be all the 
better for traders. 

As to free banking, Adam Smith said: ‘It is obviously the best 
policy for all parties to allow all banks to do the best they can for 
their own interests, and for the service of the public by fair com- 
petitition on equal conditions.” 


Since the preceding article was written an unexpected difference 
has been discovered by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
accounts of the Government savings-banks, The Budget for the 
present year estimated the loss by the interest allowed to depositors 
being more than what is got from Government investments by 
£31,000, but that has proved to be too low, and notice has been 
given that Parliament is to be applied to for a further grant 
of £30,151. This has raised the question whether the interest 
on deposits should be lowered or not? The deficiency is not very 
great, and it might be borne, but it would be far better to place the 
savings-banks upon a paying plan; and this could be done with 
respect to the trustees’ banks at least, by turning them into 
independent companies’ banks as has been suggested in this article. 
That would save the Government from being bothered with these 
banks so much as the officials appear to be, seeing the Government 
gives the trustees’ banks so very little encouragement. In fact the 
banks could do far better working for themselves, and for the benefit 
of their depositors and the public, than by being tied up, as they 
are, to take the low rate of interest the Commissioners give, when 
the banks could get better interest and do far more good by lending 
out their funds in the ordinary way of banking. 

If the Government reduces the rate of interest on deposits, it will 
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let the public see that investing money with the National Debt 
Commissioners is the poorest investment that is to be had; and the 
security is not so much better than companies’ banks, as is pretended 
by those who cry up the trustees’ banks. Indeed there are several 
glaring instances, such as the Cardiff savings-bank, where the 
depositors were losers, for be it known the Government is not 
directly responsible to the depositors, only to the trustees, for the 
money lodged. These trustees again, are not responsible as the 
shareholders of banks are, so that it is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the trustees’ banks are as good as regularly registered companies’ 
banks can be. As for the Post Office savings-banks, they are 
really Government security banks, and are all that can be desired— 
so that there is no room for trustees’ banks at all. They ought all 
of them to be turned into companies’ banks and made banks for the 
people—to give the third classes the benefits and banking facilities 
suited to their cireumstances, just as the large banks give these benefits 
on « larger scale to the middle and upper classes. It is not enough 
to gather in the savings of the working classes and lock the money 
up with the National Debt Commissioners—no business men or 
capitalists lock their money up in that way—they invest it so as to 
get a good interest or profit, and so should working people get up 
banks for themselves to turn their one hundred and sixty-three 
millions of pounds they have in the savings-banks to the best possible 
profit to themselves. The trustees’ bank I was connected with 
started a companies’ bank alongside the old bank and carried the 
two on together, both have done well, the companies’ bank gave a 
half per cent. more for deposits than the trustees’ bank gave, and its 
deposits now exceed the amount in the old bank. The companies’ 
bank pays 10 per cent. dividend to the shareholders and does a deal 
of good in the locality. That is a proof that such banks can do 
well when well managed. I have brought this scheme of companies’ 
saving and lending banks before the public and hope it will be 
taken up widely yet. The old trustees are rather averse to any 
change ; but it must come, as these old banks are behind this age. 
I have had letters from trustees about this. One important and 
influential gentleman writes: 

“No doubt the scheme you propose would to some extent benefit the 
working classes. In any case, however, it is quite hopeless to induce the 
Government to give any further facilities to trustees, or to expect them to 
listen to any argument on the subject. I lately attended a deputation to 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, aud our reception was very discouraging. 
The Chancellor flatly contradicted any argument put before him, and 
indicated that any such proposed legislation would be strongly contested 
in the House of Commons. No doubt you are aware that the Act of 1891 
does not permit us to invest in such excellent securities as that of county 
councils, school boards, lunatic asylums, &c.” 

Robert Ewen. 





IS THE INCREASE OF INSANITY REAL 
OR ONLY “APPARENT”? 


No more vital sociological question than the above could possibly be 
propounded, It is the burning question of the hour, and the whole 
field of debate is hot with the controversy. St. George Mivart, in 
his book On Truth, says: “ A passionate devotion to truth is the 
well-founded boast of our scientific worthies, who are, above all 
things, anxious not to believe a lie.” It sometimes, however, 
unfortunately happens that they, with the best and purest intentions, 
make mistakes ; they deceive themselves and others, and the deception 
oftentimes is not discovered until much harm has been done. Thus 
an increase in the numbers of registered insane from 47,230 to 
128,896 in the last thirty-five years, or an actual increase of 
81,666 in a generation and a half, is said by some persons, who 
- evidently ought to know better, to be only an “ apparent increase ”— 
z.¢., not an increase of insanity at all, but simply an augmentation of 
the numbers of the insane. Many ways have been tried to win 
converts over to this form of belief, and arguments have been 
resorted to more remarkable for their ingenuity than for their 
common sense. Some more solid and satisfactory explanation would 
seem to be called for than is to be found in the pious opinions of 
officials or in hypothetical illustrations borrowed from the writings of 
the proprietor of a private lunatic asylum kept for profit. A new 
authority has just entered the arena of controversy, who evidently 
thinks he has given the cowp de grdce, or what the Americans call a 
sockdolager, a settler, to the contention that insanity is increasing. 
“Tt has been proved up to the hilt,” so he says, ‘‘ that the increase 
is mainly due to accumulation of chronic cases.” I must not, 
however, anticipate, but rather take a brief retrospect. 

In the year 1859 the new and improved methods of housing, 
treating, and healing the insane had been for some years in operation ; 
a great amount of superior asylum accommodation had been provided ; 
a superior class of officers and attendants appointed, and the whole 
system thoroughly revolutionised, with the result that the number of 
patients annually admitted and discharged rapidly increased. At 
this time public attention was directed to the fact that the disease, 
so far from showing any signs of abatement, was advancing, and a 
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Select Committee (1859) was nominated to inquire into all matters 
and things relating to the insane. The principal witness examined 
was the Chairman of the English Lunacy Commission, the late Lord 
Shaftesbury, whose long experience of over forty years in that position 
enabled him to speak with authority. Asked (Question 51): “ Is it 
your opinion that there has not been an increase of lunacy in this 
country ?” his lordship made the following startling reply: “I am 
almost afraid of giving an opinion, as it may be the commencement 
of the most awful controversy, . . . . but since the honourable 
member has asked the question, I may as well give an answer here 
as at some future part of my examination. .... The increase of 
lunacy is certainly unquestionable, but it is not by any means in 
the ratio of the population.” How far this qualification applies at 
the present time must be gauged by the magnitude of the subsequent 
increase. The following figures show how the numbers stood when 
Lord Shaftesbury spoke and how they stand now : 


| Increase, 





18,357 12,087 
14,093 9,133 


Ireland. . . | 6,270 
Scotland . . | 4,960 


47,992 128,896 80,904 





England. . . | 36,762 2] 96,446 59,684 
| 








The theory propounded by the Lunacy Departments is that this 
immense augmentation of numbers is only “an apparent increase.” 
My thesis is that the increase is real, substantial, and progressive. 

In an article in the October number of the Fortnightly Review, 
1896, signed Thomas Drapes, M.B., the writer, replying to an article 
of mine printed in the March number of that journal, takes up the 
cudgels on behalf of the Lunacy Departments of the United King- 
dom, and belabours me, as he thinks, unmercifully for daring to 
question their absolute infallibility in lunacy affairs. He says of 
himself and of them : 


“T hold no brief for the officials of the Lunacy Department. They are 
gentlemen who are quite well able to take care of themselves. Their reports 
can stand securely upon their own merits. They will bear the strictest 
examination by unprejudiced minds, but, in common fairness I ask, has 
Mr. Corbet sustained his charges against them, expressed or implied? For 
any accurate information which he supplies us with in his article he is 
indebted to them. His facts and his figures are mostly, if not altogether, 
culled from their writings.” 


I at once admit the accuracy of this description as to the main 
source from which my knowledge is drawn, It is not the facts and 
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figures of the Lunacy Commissioners, but their pious opinions and 
strange deductions I have ever called in question. If Dr. Drapes 
has not been retained on behalf of the heads of his Department, and 
has no authority to speak for them, he certainly shows himself to 
be a marvellously zealous self-constituted advocate of theirs, and, 
like advocates in other courts when they feel their clients have no 
case, he resorts to the time-worn artifice of abusing the opposite side. 
On reading his criticism, my first impulse was to take no notice of 
it; but considering the enormous gravity of the subject, I, on second 
thoughts, resolved to answer it, lest the public mind might be 
swayed in a wrong direction on so vital a social problem by the 
obscuration of truths that lie upon the surface. 

Now, the first question that presents itself is this: What are the 
qualifications, or equipments, of my censor? What is his authority 
to speak ex cathedré upon the distressful subject of the increase of 
lunacy real or apparent? The answer is that for some years he has 
filled the position of resident medical superintendent of the Ennis- 
corthy District Lunatic Asylum, in County Wexford, Ireland, and 
as such has had, no doubt, special opportunities of forming an opinion 
on the local aspects of the subject within his own limited district. 
It may, nevertheless, possibly come out in the course of the discus- 
sion that he is exceptionally endowed as a statistician, and that I 
may have to acknowledge my indebtedness to him for removing the 
mental delusions under which, from his point of view, I have so long 
suffered. But we shall see as we go on. 

Referring to the special Report supplied by the Irish Lunacy 
Department in 1894 in compliance with the request of Mr. John 
Morley, then Chief Secretary, a summary of the important informa- 
tion given by the medical superintendents of Irish lunatic ayslums on 
this very question will be found, including the following : 


“Though the population of the County Wexford during the period of 
1881 to 1891 decreased by 12,000, or 9} per cent., there has been during 
the same period an opposite result experienced in regard to that of the 
district asylum.” 


In other words, while the population of the County Wexford has 
been decreasing, the population of the County Lunatic Asylum has 
been increasing. The Report proceeds: 


“Tn 1881 the daily average number of the insane in the asylum was 
302, which, with a population of 123,854, gives a proportion of I in 
every 410 persons insane. In 1891, the daily average was 385, with a 
population of 111,778, giving a proportion of 1 in every 290 persons 
insane. The first admissions during the decade ending 1882 were 512, 
and in that ending 1892, they were 554, thus giving a percentage increase 
of 8} in the case of this class.” 


Then follows this strange exposition : 


“The chief explanation of the continuous increase which has been 
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experienced in the asylum population is the accumulation resulting from 
the preponderance each year of the admissions over the discharges and 
deaths combined, in addition to which is noted the fact that the old 
prejudice against sending patients to the asylum is dying out on the part 
of their friends.” 


Next comes the following frank admission : 


“In regard to the causation of insanity in this district the first place is 
given to heredity, which is an assignable factor in a progressively 
increasing number of cases.” 


What, let me ask, does all this mean? It means that in the 
particular instance, in which the Medical Superintendent of the 
Enniscorthy Asylum is undoubtedly entitled to speak with authority, 
there is an all-round increase—an increase of actual numbers as well 
as an increase of first admissions; and that, more important still, as 
shall presently be shown, the etiological aspect of my contention is 
upheld by the facts and figures specially supplied by my critic 
himself. In the article of March 1896, by which I have incurred 
the censure of Dr. Drapes, an alphabetical summary is given 
(pp. 440 to 442) taken from the special report just mentioned, which, 
so far as Ireland is concerned, epitomises and settles the whole case 
on the authority of the resident medical superintendents of the 
twenty-two district lunatic asylums, who, from personal knowledge, 
are best qualified to pronounce an opinion upon the question. I 
may be permitted to cite the first and last statements upon the list 
as samples practically of all. 


“ Armagh.—In this district there is stated to be an undoubted increase 
in the number of the insane under treatment as well as a greater tendency 
to insanity, the increase being thus shown to be a real and not merely an 
apparent one.” 

“ Waterford.—The asylum population has undergone a considerable 
increase during the last decade, notwithstanding the fact that the popu- 
lation of the district from which it is supplied has, within the same period, 
materially diminished. . . . Hereditary degenerative tendencies play an 
important part in the causation of insanity, and the marriage of near kin, 
affected by the same environments, is not without its influence in the 
production of transmitted degeneration.” 


The head and front of my offending is that in various articles, 
extending over a long series of years, I have systematically urged, 
not by ‘“‘ implication” or “ insinuation,” as suggested by my com- 
mentator, but in plain and unequivocal language that the increase 
of insanity is an indisputable fact, a sadly substantial reality. 

In the Fortnightly (April 1884) I stated, “‘be the causes what 
they may a substantial and progressive annual increase has prevailed 
in England, Ireland, and Scotland ;” a statement supported by a 
table of figures showing an increase from 55,525 in 1862 to 98,871 
in 1882 which, according to population, was an increase from 1°81 
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in the former, to 2‘84 per 1000 in the latter year. There has since 
been a further increase of 30,000. On the same occasion I wrote: 


“The actual growth of numbers is continuous and regular, as if 
influenced by some inscrutable law; there is a steady unchecked current 
of increase in accommodation, expenditure, numbers: and, strangest of all, 
in cures,” 

This description applies with added force to every succeeding 
year from that day to this. Dr. Drapes, on the other hand, champion- 
ing the lunacy departments of the three countries, adopts unre- 
servedly the apparent increase theory. He says: 

“‘ The increase is mainly due to accumulation of chronic cases, and‘does 
not in itself necessarily indicate any increase in insanity in the sense of 
increased liability to mental derangement on the part of the community 
as indicated by the number of persons attacked proportionately to the 
sane population.” 


On this point my critic, alluding to the terms “increase of 
numbers ” and “increase of insanity,” says: ‘‘ Mr. Corbet, with a 
carelessness which is scarcely pardonable in a quondam official, has 
succeeded in hopelessly confounding them.” This formal reference 
necessitates a brief personal explanation which I would rather have 
avoided. From 1847 to 1877 I was an official in the Irish Lunacy 
Department, and for those thirty years my duty, inter alia, was to 
tabulate and summarise the statistical information supplied annually 
by the medical superintendents of the various lunatic asylums. A 
careful study of those reports, and of the special statements of the 
returning officers, forced me to the conclusion that although there 
was undoubtedly a certain amount of “accumulation,” there was a 
large increment of fresh cases of insanity to be reckoned with. I 
found, moreover, as admitted by all the authorities, from Galton and 
Darwin to Dr. Drapes, that heredity is the principal etiological 
element affecting the insane. Darwin informs us, speaking of the 
transmission of the most trifling as well as the most important 
characters in man, “ It is too certain that insanity and deteriorated 
mental powers likewise run in the same families.’ 

Dr. Drapes says : 

“With respect to heredity in cases which have come under my 
own observation I have been able to trace it in about 50 per cent. But 
owing to only very imperfect histories being obtainable in many cases, and 
the facts being deliberately concealed in others, this proportion is probably 
a good deal under the truth, and the estimate of 75 per cent., as given by 
the American authority, quoted by Mr. Corbet, is much more likely to be 
nearer the correct one, if not itself an understatement.” 


He adds: 
“ The great predominant factor overtopping all others in importance— 
the causa causans—is heredity.” 


1 Descent of Man, vol, i. p. 111. 
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The case is thus focussed in a phrase, and on the authority of my 
censor. My contention, maintained against official dogmatising for 
years, is that an increase of lunacy, and a large one, is taking place 
annually, and that “heredity” is the main cause of the increase. 
Yet, in the face of his own pronouncement, Dr. Drapes challenges 
the concluding paragraph of my article, which he quotes as follows : 


“ Fifteen thousand patients are annually discharged from lunatic asylums 
in the three kingdoms, most of them registered as cured, others not so 
certified. They go forth into the world, many of them, to perpetuate the 
species, and give being to an insane progeny.” 


What is there to carp at in this? What is there “oracular” 
about it? If, as is admitted by all authorities, “‘ heredity ” is the 
Jons et origo malorum, can it be reasonably contended that the annual 
discharge of 15,000 patients, 150,000 in each decade, with the insane 
taint in their blood, has no prejudicial effect upon posterity ? Blood 
always tells. 

In every paper I have written, from first to last, the fact has 
been pointed out that all official reports on lunacy (I am not now 
speaking of the reports of the medical officers of lunatic asylums, 
but refer only to the Parliamentary reports issued by the three 
lunacy departments) have the same trend; all show a substantial 
annual increase in wwmbers, and all (with a particular exception, to 
which reference will be made later on) pronounce the actual increase 
of insanity non-existent. 

Writing in the Fortnightly in January 1893 I said : 


“One would be inclined to attach a certain amount of infallibility to 
such utterances but for the great central fact that, as the years roll on, 
the stream of insanity broadens and deepens continually.” 


Referring to the annual reports of the lunacy departments, my 
critic attempts to buttress the tumbling edifice of “ apparent 
increase” by a sorry jest. He asks, does Mr. Corbet “ desiderate a 
change in the character of this form of literature. Shall it at his 
behest change its blue for a yellow cover, and model its style on 
that of a popular novel, presenting rival attractions in the eyes of 
Mr. Mudie’s clients to those of a T’rilby, or, shall we say,a Valentine 
Vox?” This levity is quite unworthy of a subject at once so pitiful 
and so solemn; but let it pass. I do desire a change, and a funda- 
mental one, but of the matter inside the book, not the colour of its 
cover. My censor has stated the reports of the lunacy departments— 
and he makes no exceptions—“ will bear the strictest examination 
by unprejudiced minds.” Well, let us hear each speak in turn. 


It is granted that from the earliest records there has been an 
annual and progressive, I was about to say, increase, but for the 
purpose of my demonstration I will adopt the official phraseology’ 
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and write “apparent increase.” This being so it is unnecessary to 
go back more than a few years. 

To begin with, in the report to the Lord Chancellor for 1892 
(47th), the English Commissioners say : 


“The lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound mind under our cognisance 
on the Ist of January last were 8,822 in number; being an increase as 
compared with the Ist of January 1892 of 1974.” 


Forty-eighth Report for 1893: 


“There were on Ist of January last, 92,067 lunatics, idiots, and persons 
of unsound mind recorded in the various returns, statutory and other, 
obtained by usin the usual manner. This number is 2245 in excess of the 
corresponding number on Ist of January 1893, and shows the largest 
annual increase in the number of officially known lunatics we have had yet 
to record.” 


Forty-ninth Report for 1894: 


“The total number of lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound mind, 
included in the returns, statutory and other, made to this department, was, 
on the Ist of January 1895, 94,081, being an increase over the corre- 
sponding number on Ist of January 1894, of 2014.” 


Fiftieth Report for 1895 : 


“ According to the returns, statutory and other, made to this department, 
the total number of officially known lunatics, idiots, and persons of unsound 
mind, in England and Wales, on the Ist January 1896, was 96,446, being 
an increase of 2365 upon the corresponding number on the Ist of January 
1895.” 

This increase again, they say, is the largest they have yet had to 
record. ‘They further say: 


“The number of fresh admissions during the year was 630 in excess of 
that for 1894, and 2725 in excess of the average of the ten preceding 
years,” 


Is it necessary here to make any comment on these figures and these 
statements ? Yes, it is, and it shall be made in the words of the 
Commissioners themselves. It appears on p. 6 of this their Fiftieth 
Report : 


“The question whether there is or is not a disproportionate increase in 
the newly occurring cases of insanity to account for the continuous increase 
in the number and ratio to population of officially known lunatics is at 
present the subject of inquiry by us, and we propose to present to your 
lordship a separate report upon it.” 


This in the Fiftieth Report of the English Lunacy Board! In half a 
century they have not been able to make up their minds that an 
increase from 14,860 in 1849 (Fifteenth Report, p. 75) to 96,446 in 
1895 is anything more than “ apparent.” 

Now as to what the Inspectors of Lunatics, Ireland, have to say 
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on the same subject (Report for 1890). Having given a return 
showing the increase from 1880 to 1890, they say : 


“Such an increase of insanity in a population so rapidly decreasing as 
that of Ireland, which shows a falling-off of 468,674 inhabitants, or 9:1 per 
cent. since 1881, must call for the consideration of all who take an interest 
in the welfare of the country.” 


Again, in their Forty-first Report, they say : 


“The rapid increase of insanity in the country in the face of a diminish- 
ing population ought, therefore, to engage the attention of all who take an 
interest in the social and material progress of Ireland, in order to ascertain 
how far such increase can be stayed by any means within the power of 
the State.” 


Again, in their Forty-second Report, for the year 1892, they say : 


“Tn our Report of last year we stated that ‘We were driven by the 
facts before us to conclude that the large increase of lunacy has been 
absolute as well as relative.’ Those who contend that, though the total 
number of the insane under care has gradually increased, this increment is 
apparent only, and not real, attribute it to various causes Although 
those causes would account for a very large relative increase of insanity, 
still we must adhere to our opinion, that they are not sufficient to explain 
the great increase of lunacy which has taken place of late years in this 
country.” 


In the next, Forty-third Report, for 1893, they again declare : 


“The rapidly increasing number of the insane in Ireland seeking 
accommodation in district asylums has rendered the provisions originally 
made for their care and treatment utterly inadequate At the 
present time every district asylum, with the exception of Cork (recently 
enlarged), is full to overflowing, and in every district in Ireland, with this 
rare exception, additional accommodation is being provided, or is in con- 
templation, either by adding to the existing buildings or by erecting new 
institutions.” 


Now comes a change of front for which there is no accounting; 
a change, perhaps, without parallel. All their previous professions 
of faith in the reality of the increase they have themselves annually 
recorded with emphasis are thrown to the winds. On p, 2 of their 
Forty-fourth Report they say : 


“The great increase of the insane under care is mainly due to accumu- 
lation, and is so far an apparent and not a real increase.” 


Yet my curious critic rails at me for characterising such tergiversa- 
tion as it deserves ! 

With all the ardour of a neophyte he rushes to the support of his 
official superiors and tells us: “ There has been no attempt whatever 
at suppression or evasion on their part; no wobbling, no effort to 
befog or befool.” In four successive Reports to the Lord Lieutenant 
and Lord Chancellor they declare in the most convincing language 
that the increase of insanity is a dread reality. They point to the 
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fact that every lunatic asylum in the country is full to overflowing ; 
that additional accommodation has to be provided everywhere, and 
they make an earnest appeal that steps shall be taken “ in order to 
ascertain how far such increase can be stayed by any means within 
the power of the State.” Yet in the next breath they unsay all 
they have been saying and declare there is no such thing as a real 
increase of insanity at all. The views of the Scotch Commissioners 
are, if possible, still more bewildering. In their thirty-fourth Report 
they say : 

(1) That the increase of pauper lunacy is much beyond what would 
naturally result from the increase of population. (2) That it cannot be 
attributed to accumulation resulting from longer periods of residence of 
pauper lunatics in asylums. (3) That it is only in a very slight degree due 
to the lowering of the death rate. (4) That there is no reason for believing 
it to be due to an increased tendency to insanity in the community. (5) 
That it (¢.¢., the continued increase) is not due to one cause but to many 
causes operating with different degrees of force in different localities and 
under different social conditions.” 


The Scotch Lunacy Department commenced work in 1858 with a 
total of 5824 insane persons; the numbers have grown year by year 
until they now tot up to 14,093. The Commissioners admit, as just 
shown, that the increase is much beyond what would naturally result 
from the increase of population. That it cannot be attributed to 
accumulation, a point on which they differ from their Hnglish 
confréres and from themselves—for, as already stated, accumulation 
is the only way by which they try to account for the increase of 
numbers—and also with regard to the lowering of the death rate ; 
then comes the bewildering incongruity in the face of the opinions 
they have just promulgated—that there is no reason for believing 
the increase to be due to an increased tendency to insanity in the 
community. In one of their earlier Reports (fourteenth), when hard 
set to account for the increase of insanity at a time when the total 
number of registered insane was under 8000, they said : 


“‘ These figures show that of the increase of 2504 which has taken place 
in the number of patients in public and parochial asylums 407 arise from 
the decrease in private asylums, and 285 from the decrease in private 
dwellings, leaving an increase of 1812 ascribable to the growth of lunacy, 
or at any rate, to the increased number of lunatics in asylums.” 


The simplicity of this last mode of accounting for the increase is 
surprising. 

In a special report addressed to Sir George Otto Trevelyan, Bart., 
M.P., then Secretary of State for Scotland, on “ the alleged increasing 
prevalence of insanity in Scotland,” the Commissioners’ efforts are 
directed exclusively to sustain the theory of no increase to which they 
have so long committed themselves. Three of the Commissioners 
undertook the task separately, each in his own way. The first 
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investigator, who deals with the matter from a parochial point of 
view, has found out 


“(1) that during ten years (1883 to 1892) there has certainly been no 
increased production of pauper lunatics; (2) that notwithstanding this, the 
total number of lunatics chargeable to the parish has undergone a steady 
and considerable increase from year to year; and (3) that this has been 
due to an accumulation, which results from the number of recoveries, 
deaths, and removals of unrecovered patients from the poor-roll being every 
year less than the production or crop of pauper lunatics.” 


The next Commissioner has entered upon a more extended field 
of investigation and uses many ingenious arguments to prove his 
contention. In the supplement to the Thirty-sixth Annual Report, 
the Board of Commissioners say with reference to his investigations : 


“The conclusion which he arrives at, from a study of the statistics, in 
the light of the subjects referred to, is that they afford no evidence that 
mental unsoundness is to-day more prevalent in Scotland than it was 
in 1858.” 


This gentleman seems to have made a great impression upon a 
scientist who writes in a society paper, Zhe Illustrated London News, 
of November 16, 1895, and who says: 


“ The other day I enjoyed a long conversation with my friend, one of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy for Scotland. He presented me with a copy 
of a supplement to the Thirty-sixth Annual Report, . . . . called for by 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan, regarding the alleged increasing prevalence of 
insanity in Scotland.’ 


The writer in the J//ustrated proceeds : - 


“Tt is cheering to observe that the Scottish Board has always expressed 
the opinion that the increase in the number of registered lunatics ‘did not 
prove an increased liability in the community to mental disease, but might 
be accounted for by a process of accumulation of patients arising from a 
variety of causes.’ This sentence contains the gist of the whole matter.” 


The conclusion of the writer is, “For all of which facts we 
should, I think, be more than thankful.” 

The third Commissioner’s inquiries were directed to the statistics 
relating to registered private patients. The Report says: 


“The results of these comparisons all point to the conclusion that, in 
the section of the community from which private patients are drawn,:no 
increased production of mental disease has taken place during the periods 
dealt with.” 


The Commissioners go on to observe : 


“The statistics which at present exist do not make it possible to state 
positively either that insanity is increasing or that it is not increasing in 
Scotland, as a whole, and we know of no statistical or other method of 
inquiry by means of which a definite conclusion on this point, as regards 
the entire population of Scotland, can be arrived at.” 


The Commissioners conclude with these words: 
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“The facts and figures, so far as they have been already collected and 
studied, afford no ground for a belief that insanity is to-day more prevalent 
in Scotland than it was when we entered upon our functions over thirty- 
six years ago.” 

This is truly wonderful. In one paragraph they say they cannot 
state positively whether insanity is or is not increasing in Scotland ; 
and in the next they declare there is no ground for a belief that it 
is more prevalent than when they entered on office. This is what 
they say in their last (Thirty-eighth) Report : 

“It will be seen from Table II. of Appendix A, that from January 1, 
1858, when we entered on our functions, to January 1, 1896, the total 
number of lunatics officially known to the Board . . . . has increased from 
5824 to 14,093, showing an increase of 8269.” 

Yet, in the face of these figures, we are asked to believe that 
there has been no actual increase of insanity; that in thirty-six 
years heredity, alcoholism, and vice have left Scotland unscathed, 
and added not a solitary unit to the muster role of the insane, 

My critic says: 

“The number of fresh admissions is admitted by every competent 


authority to be the only true criterion of the increase of insanity in the 
just and proper sense of the term.” 


Having quoted some figures from his favourite authority, the afore- 
said proprietor of a private lunatic asylum, to show the first admis- 
sions between 1876 and 1885, which range from 11,404 to 12,767, 
totalling for the decade 118,328, he asks where are my figures in 
disproof of the opinions I have attacked? And exclaims, ‘‘ Echo 
answers, where?” Echo does nothing of the kind. Echo answers 
loudly, here! 


aoe a 

Number of insane ; | " ‘ 

Date. Country. under official P — at | — 
cognisance. Be. 2 ° 








England . | = 41,129 20,336,476 2-02 
Ireland . 8,055 5,798,967 | 1°36 
Scotland . | 6,341 | 3,062,294 | 2-01 


Total . | 55,525 29,197,737 | 1°81 





England . 58,640 23,074,600 2°54 


Ireland . 10,767 5,368,696 2°04 


Scotland . 7,606 3,399,226 





Total . 77,013 | 81,842,522 





England ‘ 75,072 25,798,922 
Ireland . 13,444 5,294,436 
Scotland . 10,355 8,695,456 




















Total . 98,871 34,788,814 
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Number of insane ; | F 
ae Population at Ratio of insane | 
Country. | under official large. per 1000. 
cognisance. 








England . 89,824 29,002,525 3°09 
Ireland . 17,126 4,704,750 | 3°64 
Scotland . 13,054 4,025,647 3°24 





Total . 120,004 37,732,922 3°18 





England . | 96,446 30,410,763 3°15 
Ireland . 18,357 4,629,118 3°96 
Scotland . 14,093 4,155,654 3°39 





128,896 39,195,535 3°28 


Total . 


The figures are not taken from a private source; they are 
extracted from the official Reports of the Lunacy Departments of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, They show an enormous increase 
in numbers and in the ratio of the insane to population. My 
censor asks: “ What would Mr. Corbet do with these patients ? 
Only two alternatives suggest themselves. Smother them, or keep 
them all permanently under detention?” The ribaldry with which 
the article ends is unworthy of notice. 

What I have aimed at, what I have all along suggested is that an 
international conference shall be held to consider and report upon 
what steps can be taken to check the spread of insanity. Reading _ 
the Blue Books, the only panacea proposed by the lunacy depart- 
ments is to keep on building lunatic asylums without limit and 
‘‘ accumulating ” within them an annually increasing number of the 
insane. An international conference will be the first step in advance. 
Can it be doubted that in the united wisdom of the nations some 
catholicon may be discovered, some antidote found, perhaps some 
Pasteur raised up, to provide a remedy against the propagation of 


the disease ? 
W. J. Corser, 





PRACTISING THE GOOSE-STEP IN 
EDUCATION. 


AFTER ninety years, Parliament is still debating the same problem 
in educational management—‘ What effective control can be placed 
upon secular authority ? How best can popular control be neutra- 
lised or excluded?” In 1807 an attempt was made to introduce a 
system of national education by making the parish vestries the respon- 
sible local authority. ‘I'he Bill had scarcely been submitted before its 
promoters were assailed with all the force of ecclesiastical vehemence 
for their pestilent presumption in daring to propose that any power 
other than clerical should be entrusted with the training of the 
children of the poor. The Archbishop of Canterbury led the assault 
against the timorous pioneers, who, against the charges of subtly 
attempting to introduce a godless revolution to the subverting of the 
British Constitution, could only plead their good intentions on behalf 
of the neglected children. The clericals won a brilliant victory. 
The care for the welfare of the children of the poor remained in their 
hands, and secular presumption and educational advancement were 
scotched for a generation. 

The same struggle marks the year 1897. Secular presumption 
has in the meantime developed with the growth of free institutions. 
The demand for the right of popular control in education is no 
longer advocated with apologetic humility. It is preferred as a 
right. The cry that secular control of schools means scepticism in 
religion and revolution in the State—while it is still heard in the 
land—has no longer any terror, because experience has proved it is 
not inspired by a shred of truth. Popular education has become a 
national concern. It is no longer an ecclesiastical monopoly. 
Where eighteen shillings out of every twenty shillings spent on an 
average in the maintenance of the public elementary schools is derived 
directly from imperial taxation, the demand for exclusive denomina- 
tional control of Voluntary schools loses somewhat of its force, 
Public money is not paid to maintain nurseries and recruiting 
grounds for the various churches. The justice of the plea for a 
degree of popular representation upon the Voluntary Boards of 
Management is indeed so evident, and its demand so universal, that 
many supporters of the Government do not hesitate to admit that, 
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in refusing this amendment to their measure, a great tactical blunder 
has been committed. Its concession cannot much longer be post- 
poned. 

England will never possess a co-ordinated system of education 
worthy its imperial dignity until this question of popular control has 
been definitely settled. If the nation were untrammelled by pre- 
cedent, the simplest plan would be the election of a county educa- 
tional council, controlling, through local committees, all grades of 
schools, primary, secondary, technical, within its administrative area ; 
this, with a strong central control vested in the Department. There 
is still another plan, which, though it has had few advocates, is the 
one which will probably hold the field when the scales have fallen 
from our eyes. I refer to the idea of throwing the entire cost of 
education upon the Treasury, and making Government teachers in 
reality, what they are in effect, Civil servants. But we have grown 
so accustomed to the old ways of compromise, wherein we patch up a 
truce after much tribulation and call it peace, that we have almost 
lost the power of bold initiative. It must be left to a manlier 
generation to trample underfoot our effeminate gewgaws, and, in 
the name of God and Britain, do, without fear or favour, that 
which is best not for sectional importunists but for the children’s 
well-being. 

But at present we prefer the clamour of rival jealousies, and the 
Voluntary Schools Bill is the latest call to the polemic strife which 
we name educational legislation. It is another order to practice the 
goose-step. There is all the noise of the recruits’ corner of the 
barrack yard, and all the laborious tedium of the balance, the 
goose-step, and marking time, but there is no order to march. 
There is motion in situ. But there is no progress. There is much 
talk about educational management, but, in all the Sahara of debate 
there is no blessed oasis of edncational refreshment. There is, how- 
ever, one gleam of comfort. Messrs. Yoxall (West Nottingham) and 
Gray (North-west Ham)—who, as practical teachers, have spoken 
ably and helpfully—have demonstrated beyond cavil that sectarian 
clamour has no place in the teachers’ councils, and that, whether in 
Board or Voluntary schools, they know nothing, in the zealous 
carrying out of their high duty, of the religious differences which 
constitute so huge a proportion of educational debates. Each main- 
taining their honest religious convictions, they are at one in the 
cause of education. The admirable speeches of Messrs. Yoxall and 
Gray have exposed the fallacy of the imaginary evil of the system of 
representative control. They have proved that the increased cost of 
education is due not to avy rivalry of the Boards against Voluntary 
schools, but to the increased requirements of the Education Depart- 
ment. The only rivalry the teachers know is to do their best for 
the education of the children entrusted to their care. As for 


( 
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inequality and burden as between the two systems, the following 
comparison made by Mr. Macnamara (Schoolmaster, February 6, 
1897) speaks with sufficient plainness to silence clamour : 


I.—IJncome from Local Sources. 


From Subscriptions 


(or rates). School Fees. | 


Per child, 





In Board schools 





In Voluntary schools. 





Voluntary schools, disability per child 








[This is “the almost intolerable strain.” ] 


1J.—Eapenditure on Teachers’ Salaries. 
& 0: °a, 
Per child in the Board schools. . : - 118 10} 
- » Voluntary schools A ; « 2£o6 


Voluntary Teachers’ disability . 0 9 4} 
[This is the amount of ‘the almost intolerable strain ’’ borne by Voluntary school 
teachers. ] 


It may be also of use to repeat once again the facts respecting the 
salaries at the present time of Certificated Masters and Mistresses. 


Certificated Masters. 


Receiving under £50 a year ; , ‘ al 
‘ between £50 and £75 ayear . . 2,117| Percentage of 
Ss i £75 and £100 =, ; . 6,064) whole, 76 per cent. 
iy £100 and £150 ,, : «dyed 39) 


Certificated Mistresses. 


Receiving under £40 a year 
e between £40 and £45 a year 
” a £45 and £50 =, 
£50 and £75 _,, 
£75 and £100 ,, 


The best feature of the Bill is marred by its denominational 
exclusiveness. Jf aid had been extended to all necessitous schools, 
the measure would have had a swift and merry passage. But the 
deliberate restriction of the new aid grant to Voluntary schools, 
unaccompanied by any concession to popular representation in their 
management, or by a definite guarantee as to parity of treatment 
for Board schools, must introduce an irritant into our educational 
system and invite reprisals. It is not even-handed justice, but an 
abuse of Parliamentary power. 
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The machinery invented for the distribution of this restricted and 
inadequate dole is as crude and cumbrous as it is unnecessary and 
reactionary. It will place Diocesan Boards practically on a statu- 
tory equality with School Boards. Indeed, it will give the federations 
greater scope for the unlimited exercise of power, inasmuch as they 
will have the distribution of £616,500, raised by imperial taxation, 
without the controlling influence either of Parliament or of the 
ratepayers. This Government endowment of Voluntary schools, a 
big free-will offering unhampered by conditions, contrasts suggestively 
with the beggarly pittance of £100,000 grudgingly and graduatedly 
and safeguardedly given to necessitous Board schools. The “ statutory 
equality” of the Voluntary and Board systems is evidently divorced 
from financial equity. 

Untrammelled control of so vast a fund by an unrepresentative 
body is without precedent. Its condemnation ought to be imme- 
diate and complete. Help the necessitous Voluntary schools by all 
means. They need it. Voluntary school teachers have too long 
been martyrs to the impecuniosity of Voluntary districts, which 
have regarded a School Board as the abomination of educational 
desolation ; scholars have too long endured indescribable difficulties 
through lack of adequate apparatus in these famine-stricken strong- 
holds of denominational zeal. Help them, and help them liberally, 
But do not help them at the sacrifice of constitutional righteousness. 
Do not relieve them by revolution. For, once this principle of 
federal association of unrepresentative management for the manipu- 
lation of imperial revenue becomes embodied into the Constitution, 
it is not easy to foretell where it will cease. It is, indeed, a daring 
innovation to attempt the establishment of a power in our midst 
that can work its will independent of popular opinion. ‘ Means to 
do ill deeds makes ill deeds done.” Uncontrolled power may be 
beneficial. But only under ideal conditions. And the conditions 
that will environ the proposed federations are not ideal. The 
federations would not be merely anomalous in a land of free institu- 
tions. They would concentrate the now isolated forces that here 
and there have worked woe both to Voluntaryism and education, 
For the zeal of these scattered units, now limited to a parochial 
boundary, would have in a larger sphere more scope for the exercise 
of autocratic impulses. Their power for evil might, perhaps, be 
neutralised by the restraining influence of their more reasonable 
co-workers. But it is to be feared that, however much it might be 
deplored in its menace to popular opinion, their ebullitions of deno- 
minational domineering would be accounted unto them for federal 
righteousness. 

The idea displays a singular indifference to public opinion. It is 
simply a partial Renaissance of the clause of the Bill of 1896 con- 
stituting the County Council, with co-opted members, the Educational 
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Authority for the county area. Had this clause been amended in 
the direction of electing the authority for the purposes of education 
pure and simple, there would have been an end of the matter. A 
tremendous stride forward would have been taken. We should no 
longer have been wasting time and energy in practising the goose- 
step. But, because the Government were obdurate upon this point, 
the proposal proved one of the most obnoxious features of the Bill, 
and doubtless hastened its defeat. 

Still, as compared with the present proposal, it had the crowning 
advantage that the educational authority was an elected body, and, 
in any event, amenable to public opinion. But the federation lacks 
this saving civic grace. It would appear to be the great object of 
the promoters of these schemes to avoid by any means an appeal to 
the local electorate in matters of educational administration. Surely 
it is possible to preserve Voluntaryism without recourse to such 
cumbrous and fearful shifts. 

It is manifestly absurd to suppose that the federations would restrict 
their operations to the mere distribution of a new grant for necessitous 
Voluntary schools. They would rapidly absorb the functions of 
voluntary managers, and the existing managers would soon find them- 
selves acting simply as local committees under the control of the 
central federations. The individuality so precious to the Voluntary 
managers would be lost. Their identity would be destroyed, and 
they would become parts of the county ecclesiastical machinery, It 
may be, however, that, for an imaginary advantage of cohesion, 
many managers are prepared to inflict upon themselves this self- 
denying ordinance. 

A body of men, representing nobody but themselves, self-elected, 
with no interests to conserve beyond those of their denomination, 
endowed with a representative capacity, and entrusted with vast 
financial powers, will, nay must, grow into a very Frankenstein, 
as likely as not to turn on its creator. 

The unspeakable evils that have been wrought under the wgis of 
one-man management will not by this means be removed. They 
will be intensified. Because, the only antidote to one-man manage- 
ment is a measure of representative popular control. The autocrat 
is re-crowned. The whole diocese will reap the benefit of his short 
way with dissenters from his managerial creed. He will cement a 
holy alliance with others perhaps worse than himself, and the last 
state of education in his diocesan area will certainly be no great 
improvement on the first. The autocrat invariably possesses the 
courage of his convictions. Hitherto, England has afforded scant 
scope for his abilities. He has been limited to an obscure village, 
or to a single parish in a large town. But now, in a federation, 
controlling many schools in a wide area, and irresponsible to the 
popular opinion which he despises for its stupidity in not perceiving 
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his denominational virtues, he will find precisely the sphere of 
activity which had beforetime only entered into the paradise of his 
dreams. ‘The reasonable, fair-minded, just, conscientious Voluntary 
managers (of whom, thank God, there are many still), will find 
themselves sadly put out of countenance by the zeal of these 
Boanerges who will not hesitate, when treading the congenial ground 
of their federal heath, to condemn the sweet reasonableness of their 
more enterprising and progressive fellow-members as weakness, 
irresolution, and making friends with the mammon of secularism. 
In denominational counsels bigotry must always be reckoned with as 
a potent factor. And in no sphere has it worked greater havoc 
than in that of elementary education. Thisis a fact that the author 
of the Bill conveniently ignores. This confidence in the meekness 
and peaceableness of his patent federation is certainly open to 
philosophic doubt—that is, unless one-man managerial human 
nature undergoes a revolution. 

To take an example. In the Voluntary school at Blankton the 
teachers are required, by the voluntarily evolved manager, to attend 
the services of his church exclusively. Mr. Luther elects to attend 
another church. The manager forthwith dismisses him. Mr. Luther 
applies for another mastership in the federal area. His heresy has 
made a stir, for he has not suffered in silence. Does it not stand to 
common-sense that the case will be discussed in the federation, and, 
though no formal vote or resolution be taken, a tacit boycot be 
established against the offender? Would not the federation be in 
effect a big School Board, shutting out all hope of promotion or 
appointment for the much-daring Luther? Is it not clear that such 
cases may not infrequently happen, the more especially as federations, 
unlike the big School Boards, are powerful, irresponsible, and perma- 
nent in their constitution ? 

It is just possible that the federations might in some instances, 
in the exercise of a tyrannical economy, discard older teachers, 
especially if they become afflicted with independent judgment, and 
replace them by younger, cheaper, and less experienced teachers, 
who may be moulded into federal form. 

It is almost inevitable that the federations would require offices 
and official machinery. And it follows that the cost of this 
machinery of organisation will be a first charge on the new grant. 
The Government has been solicitous not to safeguard either the 
powers of the federations or the disbursement of the grant. The 
Department will adjudicate upon the federations’ recommendations. 
That is all. And the federation’s recommendations will probably 
be largely based upon their organising master’s reports. These 
officials will therefore have far larger powers than at present, and 
their task will be one of no light nature. It is well to know that 
whereas the reports of her Majesty’s Inspectors are strictly defined 
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in scope, no such restriction applies to the reports of the organising 
master. 

Probably the most cogent argument against these compulsory 
federations is that they are unnecessary. If they are to be called 
into existence to act as advisers to the Department as to the precise 
requirements of necessitous schools, the Department already possesses 
every job and tittle of evidence they need on that point, as supplied 
by her Majesty’s Inspectors in their annual reports. No one knows 
better than the author of the Bill that, at any moment, the Depart- 
ment, with the information supplied to them in such admirable 
detail by these excellent servants of the Crown, they could proceed 
to allot the grant forthwith. 

The demand for the intermediate federations as collectors of 
information and distributors of grant is one of the most palpable 
shams ever devised. In the present inspectors the Government have 
the best possible means of collecting all the information they need. 
Upon the face of the Bill the Government is condemned. How, 
but by the information annually collected by the inspectors, could 
they calculate to such a nicety the financial needs of the Voluntary 
schools ? And, as for distributors, if the Department can so satis- 
factorily distribute about 30s. of grant per unit of attendance, 
surely it will be no great infliction on their official labours to dis- 
tribute 5s.a head more. If there is a difficulty in this direction, 
it is rather a case for more clerks than for irresponsible federations. 

An instructive comparison has been drawn by Mr. Thomas 
Shaw, Q.C., between the “‘ Educational Peace of Scotland” and the 
sectarian turmoil of England. The experiment of divided local 
educational authorities after the disruption of 1843 was not found 
to be a great success. The practical yet pious Scot found that 
the parochial and denominational systems, with the accompanying 
friction, were, while gratifying to sectarian independence, detri- 
mental to the highest efficiency. The denominationalist gained, but 
the child suffered. Sectarian zeal was not always the truest test 
of capability in management. The Scot’s ideal of education was 
based on nutional interest and duty, co-ordinated in a unified and 
comprehensive system of national education. Division might be 
-dear to the sectarian heart ; but no amount of the argument that 
has such potency in England could convince the Scot that the dual 
system was best for the nation. And when the Scotch Education 
Act came into force in 1872, and School Boards were compulsorily 
established in every parish, the opportunity for educational unity was 
welcomed by all. The School Boards absorbed, not replaced, the 
existing Voluntary schools, and that by a voluntary patriotic act of 
grace on the part of managers who would have no part nor lot in a 
(policy of sectarian isolation. 

The dual system fostered irritation. In it lurked the elements 

VoL. 147.—No, 5. 2P 
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of degeneracy. In the unified system, that, without imposing on 
its teachers religious tests, was yet soundly based on religious prin- 
ciple, they found strength ; and in peace they have entered upon a 
happy era of educational prosperity. 

And it may be, after many weary struggles and jealousies, and 
after much bitterness and tribulation, we may yet see an educational 
Bill dealing with secondary and primary education, and England will 
find rest. 

Oh, that this great and free nation could but see plainly the things 
that belong to her educational peace! But now they are hid from 
her eyes! 

JOSEPH J. DAVIES, 





THEORIES OF LIFE AND THEIR 
VALUE. 


‘“‘ Wuat terrible questions,” says Emerson, “we are learning to ask!” 
His words were prompted by a reflection upon the restless spirit of 
inquiry which had drawn him at that time with many others into its 
advancing tide. But men of more fearful mood have been found at 
all periods of the world’s history deploring the presence of this same 
active curiosity in their midst, and endeavouring to divert the stream 
of speculative theory into more practical channels of human effort, 
where the facts of life present us rather with opportunities for action 
than data for analysis. But in vain. The conditions of human 
existence are such as to render inquiry inevitable, and the stimulating 
curiosity of mankind has proved in the long run to be the basis of 
discovery and the sure antidote to ennui and stagnation. Every 
epoch has its problems, its discoveries, its special claims. The 
absorbing interest of one age is seen to be local and transitory in 
the fuller light or reaction of the next. Now one aspect of things 
will receive a greater emphasis, and now another; and here, as 
elsewhere, we find change, readjustment, conflict involved in the 
principle of growth. But, throughout the whole story of the world’s 
progress, in so far as it lies open to our view, we meet with one 
predominant and ever-recurring question, which, despite the many 
answers from time to time elicited, still continues to absorb the 
interest of mankind. It is the question of the worth of life—of the 
rationale of existence. It is the problem, reiterated with painful 
persistence, whether we—sentient atoms in the vast scheme of 
cosmic evolution—are able to secure such a preponderance of happi- 
ness in the world as shall justify our existence and render it 
tolerable. It was natural that the earliest historic records—pictures 
of an age as yet undistinguished by any coherent system of thought 
—should be comparatively free from such speculation. 

Just as in individual life unreasoning acceptance of facts precedes 
analysis, so was it also in the childhood of the world. And yet the 
elements of all such speculations were never absent; deep down in 
the heart of man exists a tendency to view the world and his parti- 
cular circumstances according to a certain prepossession of his own; 
and in this prepossession or natural bias we have the foundation 
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upon which the two chief antithetical theories of life are grounded. 
For the perpetual question concerning the worth of life has received, 
and still receives, two distinct and contradictory answers. Optimism 
and pessimism are still recognised to-day as the spontaneous expres- 
sion of a natural habit of thought, developed, as reflection grew, into 
systematised philosophies. In all literature, all life, all religious 
speculation, we find traces, if not actual expressions, of these con- 
flicting theories, From the eastern world the prolonged echo is 
pessimistic. The days are short and very evil. Life is an irre- 
mediable woe. Physical religion there, as elsewhere, fostered this 
tendency. A gentle epicurean pessimism able to discard the fear of 
malicious superhuman powers whilst taking a melancholy view of 
life, was not possible to the Oriental. He was surrounded by 
mysterious and terrible powers which only sacrifice could propitiate. 

The idea of suffering, so deeply rooted in the great, historic 
religions, entered largely into the metaphysical dogmas of 
Brahminism and the practical philosophy of the Buddhists. The 
only possible good lay in renunciation, and thus Buddhism held out 
the prospect of Nirvana as the solution of the mystery of being; 
the final release from desire and from pain. 

The Hebrew order, on the contrary, was optimistic, with an 
occasional undercurrent of sad and rebellious thought. But the 
unique belief of the Hebrew in the divine favour attending his 
peculiar race, and his firm conception of good as ultimately destroying 
evil, helped him to sustain, for his own nation at any rate, the 
optimistic view. 

The bright, conspicuous page of Hellenic myth, and of later 
Greek philosophy, is shadowed here and there by the inevitable 
questions which, with all their joyousness and sweet serenity, the 
people were yet powerless to escape; for at the root of their concep- 
tion of life was the representation of an external, relentless destiny— 
a picture whose sombreness, like that of the three Fates under the 
tree Yggdrasil, necessarily darkened their interpretation of the world. 
The idea, too, common to the Greeks and Romans, of a Golden Age 
in the past from which men had degenerated, may have insensibly 
deepened the gloom. But the balance was adjusted. No exaggerated 
influence could ever draw the Greek aside from his perception of 
freedom and measure ; the early systems of philosophy, turning men’s 
attention to ethical problems and the search for the highest good, 
favoured the optimistic view. Still, there were counter drifts of 
sadness then, as always, crossing the main channel of speculative 
thought. The melancholy perception of Buddha, that “all things 
flow, nothing remains,” found a new expression in the Heraclitean 
flux ; the inquiry into the certitude of human belief drifted at last 
into scepticism ; and long after the supremacy of Hellenic civilisation 
had passed away, the soil prepared by the intellectual development 
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of centuries continued to produce a harvest of pessimistic growth. 
It has been reserved, however, for a later century to give a meta- 
physical form and utterance to this so natural bias of the human 
mind. Pessimism, though long an alien in European philosophy, 
has of late years, mainly through the agency of Schopenhauer and 
his followers, exerted a distinct influence upon modern thought. 
Doubtless the historic causes for its acceptance are not far to seek. 
It trod on the heels of the poetic dreariness of Byron and Heine; it 
was fostered in Germany by a deep political unrest ; the growth of 
religions scepticism prepared the way for it, and the hollow basis of 
eighteenth century optimism can no longer hold its ground. 

Moreover, like the opposing theory, it claims to answer the question 
concerning the worth of life which the ages have failed to satisfy. 
To some extent no doubt, the two extremes must correct and modify 
each other. We have seen in all history and we still see the con- 
stantly recurring antithesis in the two temperaments; the one 
tending towards a generous exaltation in view of worthy ends, the 
other moderating this by a ruthless exposure of life’s evil; here a 
constant elevation of moral ideals, and there the corrective of rigid 
criticism. The faith of the optimist in the elimination of evil and 
the possibility of reform has been the inspiration of all ages: it has 
crowned man with honour and life with beauty ; it has lifted up its 
voice in praise. ‘‘ Wings have we, and as far as we can go, we 
may find pleasure.” 

But the wail of the earth—the Weltschmertz—ever pierces 
through the joyous strain, and finds some weary soul to sing it. 
Social evolution, like its cosmic prototype, brings increased pressure 
on the individual life, and the sense of baffled endeavour is met by 
the assertion that existence is radically bad. In our own day, though 
the cry of absolute despair has generally ceased, and the English 
nation, never very prone to engage in speculative strife, goes on its 
way in comparative heedlessness of theories, there is yet an under- 
current of denunciation and pessimism in our midst which no 
thoughtful observer can ignore. The breaking away of old tradi- 
tions which were linked to an optimistic creed may be in some 
sense responsible. The content of the world can no longer be inter- 
preted as a system formed only for the good of man. Science, 
while apparently bringing ever nearer within our reach the lever of 
Archimedes, yet forces us to a re-statement, not a solution of the 
problem of life. On the one side she shows us the increasing 
elaboration of individuals, and the exquisite interaction of cosmic 
forces; while on the other, individualism seems to be of small 
account in the race, and we are confronted by the apparent immor- 
ality of the natural law. What wonder then that men who are 
seeking for a scientific interpretation of the facts should be driven 
at times like their forefathers, into an extreme conclusion? The 
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universe, we are told, is but the fortuitous concourse of Democritean 
atoms; or now it is the manifestation of a transcendental unity : 
Nature is at one time seen to be self-adjusting, and harmonious ; 
at another, ill-contrived and brutal; the order of history is realised 
as the progressive development of a great idea, and also as a blind 
evolution of events, at once unjust and futile. And now it may be 
asked, of what practical interest are these conflicting theories to the 
average individual? The end of practical life is action, and what- 
ever becomes of our theory, work remains. We are not inaptly 
reminded of the saying of Candide: “Cela est bien dit, mais il 
faut cultiver notre jardin.” 

There is truth in the remark, and if we could divorce theory 
from its inevitable reaction upon life and conduct, the objection 
would be unanswerable. But a little consideration assures us that 
this cannot be done. Some opinion upon the worth of life, some 
interpretation of the facts as we observe them, is forced sooner or 
later from us all. ‘‘ Upon the answer tc this question,” says a 
nineteenth century thinker, “depends entirely every decision con- 
cerning the goodness or badness of conduct.” And so it must be, 
We cannot choose but reflect upon a system through which we 
receive the mass of our impressions for good or ill; and upon our 
view of the relation of the outer world to our own happiness 
depends our estimate of life itself, and its significance for ourselves. 

The question, therefore, presents itself to our consideration, 
whether either of these two theories shall commend itself to our 
acceptance, and in what way may each of them be said to affect the 
course of human life ? 

Optimism has received, perhaps, its most elaborate apology in the 
Theodicée of Leibnitz, though it was also enthusiastically followed by 
Shaftesbury and Pope. The presence of evil was curiously eliminated 
from this system as the “ privation,” or “ negative aspect of good.” 
The world was said to be finite in the nature of it, not by the will 
of God; wickedness and pain were tolerated on account of the 
virtues which could not otherwise exist, and the whole plan moved 
according to a pre-established harmony. ‘The explanation was, in 
fact, the apotheosis of teleological ends, for all things were seen to 
be governed by the ideal principle of design; the world was the 
best of possible worlds; it seemed not necessary to improve it. But, 
in assuming the garb of philosophy, the once naif and simple creed 
which was linked to a religious fervour became beset with contra- 
diction. The conception of reason became confused. At one time 
it is shown as immanent, like the anima mundi of the Stoics ; at 
another it is made equivalent to the reason that is in man, and 
becomes clothed with the Divine Personality. 

The essence of optimism lies not, however, in metaphysical dis- 
tinctions, but in the ideal of a vindicated morality—of a prepon- 
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derating balance of pleasure over pain. But it has failed, inasmuch 
as no objective balance-sheet has ever been forthcoming to bear 
witness to the average of good and ill. The sum of human existence 
is too large a thing to yield itself in detail to analysis. Again, the 
theory has failed because the old teleological arguments are shaken, 
and we no longer care to argue that the world was framed solely for 
the comfort and convenience of man. And, once more and most 
particularly, a boisterous optimism must prove a failure in its bearing 
upon human life. It would check and paralyse all thought of pro- 
gress, all efforts for the amelioration of social wrongs. If ‘‘whatever 
is, is right,” we need not trouble to oppose what seems apparent to 
ourselves as wrong. The end of theoretical optimism is thus inertia 
and intellectual sloth. 

What then can be said for pessimism, which has obtained at 
different times in the world’s history so deep an influence upon the 
minds of men? Its modern development alone need here concern 
us. It is practically a re-statement of the ancient Buddhist 
creed, 

Seeking to answer the question as to the worth of life in relation 
to its effects on sentient beings, modern pessimism replies in an 
unequivocal condemnation. ~ 

Life is altogether evil, and happiness is the illusion of fools. The 
philosophy which bids us accept this dreary proposition rests upon a 
remarkable metaphysical assumption which men of science, as well 
as theologians, see reason to reject. The ultimate principle of all 
things, according to Schopenhauer, is the will—a blind, unconscious 
unity, including in itself countless individual manifestations. Objec- 
tifying itself in consciousness, it reaches self-knowledge in the brain 
of man; ever blindly seeking its own ends, it manifests itself in the 
varied emotions of the soul—in love, in hate, in self-preservation. 
The perpetual striving of the will is the basis of all misery, for 
“striving springs out of defect and discontent.” Will and desire 
are not distinguished in this “philosophy of the unconscious.” 
Moral or social progress is denied ; the growth of sympathy through 
the ever-multiplying bonds which unite nations and individuals is 
also overlooked ; all positive good is “an illusion,” all advance is 
merely elimination of pain. 

Hegel’s beautiful conception of the idea developing and revealing 
itself in all history, in nature, in religion, and realising itself finally 
in the conscious spirit of man, finds its absolute contradiction in 
Schopenhauer. With him, as with his followers, there is no central 
idea or underlying reason ; only a blind lust of being, a deep unrest. 
Intelligence there is certainly, but it is not enlisted in the mighty 
service of a progressive human race, but destined only to discover 
the solution of life in the annihilation of being. 

Such, in brief, are the cardinal points of modern Hindoo-Germanic 
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pessimism. Patient search and study are required for a compre- 
hension of the entire theory, and an adequate criticism of it cannot 
be attempted here. It is sufficient for our purpose to suggest that, 
in the first place, the main terms, the will and the wnconscious, when 
tied down to a definite meaning, are apt to become misleading and 
vague; and secondly, that modern science knows nothing of will as 
an entity, and we are not told in what manner Schopenhauer gains 
his conception of it as such. But a criticism that may most fairly 
be brought against modern pessimism is of practical import. It 
may be urged that if happiness has ever been found in the world, 
if it has ever been realised by any of the millions who bave desired 
it as a positive good, then the theory is invalid, and the «@ priori 
assumption fails. 

And what of the influence of pessimistic theories upon human life ? 
It:is an ancient truism that men are often better than their creeds, 
and there is a saving inconsistency in human nature which may 
prevent the staunchest upholder of an extreme doctrine from being 
completely engulfed in his own abyss; and thus the pessimist, con- 
trary to one’s expectation, refrains from suicide. But there can be 
no doubt that men to whom the pessimistic interpretation of life, 
whether empirical or metaphysical, commends itself, must insensibly 
be led into asceticism and inaction. It is, in fact, the old world 
conflict between desire and blessedness, soul and body, physical and 
moral, If there be an eternal obstacle in the path of our enjoyment, 
better is it to abstain from the search for joy ; better to retire from 
all personal participation in the illusory temptations of the world ; 
and, above all, to abstain from all active effort for the good of others, 
inasmuch as such efforts must of necessity be misapplied. But, it 
will be said, and with truth, that these extremes (which have finally 
met in their similarly paralysing effects upon human character) 
rarely exert any influence upon the lives of healthy and rational 
citizens. The very love of life, and the clinging to it which we 
recognise as a universal instinct, shows how few men are prepared 
to accept the pessimistic estimate, while an absolute optimism is 
usually checked by the reality and pressure of life’s evil. It is true 
that philosophical pessimism has not obtained any considerable 
influence in this country, but it is also true that there is a certain 
amount of thought and speech amongst us in the present day which 
tends indirectly to encourage it. Is this a necessary outcome of 
advancing civilisation and knowledge? Some will answer in the 
affirmative, but those of us who regret this tendency, fearing for its 
deadening influence upon men’s minds, would urge that an impartial 
consideration of the facts, in so far as we are able to observe them, 
need not contribute to this end. Taking in the first place the 
details of physical existence which we can observe in ourselves and 
can to a great extent recognise in the lower animals, and allowing 
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moreover for the natural limitations of our view, we can still see a 
vast amount of positive pleasure arising from the mere exercise of 
the bodily functions in continuous and healthful activity. 

The sensuous fruition of an ordinary healthy life is of necessity a 
harvest of enjoyment, and in this spontaneous involuntary satisfaction 
all sentient creatures share. Nor can the pure enjoyments of man- 
kind be said to be limited to a simple age of comparative barbarism. 
The keen interest in the ordinary events of life, augmented in intel- 
lectual minds by an advance of civilisation ; the quick gratification 
flowing in through the channels of daily activity ; the innumerable 
pleasures of social intercourse and of intellectual culture ; all must be 
thrown into the balance against the sum of positive pain. , 

For it is fruitless to argue with the extreme optimists that 
“pain is the negative aspect of good.” Increased civilisation has 
undoubtedly, whilst augmenting our capacity for enjoyment, en- 
larged also our susceptibilities to suffering; and though we cannot 
estimate the exact proportions of pleasure and pain in human 
existence, yet we are forced to acknowledge that the latter has no 
inconsiderable weight. Nor does the mystery of inevitable suffering 
readily yield to ingenious explanations; its presence everywhere 
in sentient existence is a fact which we cannot ignore. In the 
open pages of history and of nature we are confronted with a 
strangely similar tale. A slow advance, a mighty struggle, wholesale 
sacrifice, neglect of individual life. The soil of the world is stained 
with the blood of the fallen, the weak, the innocent; and for our 
few centuries of progress how great a price we have had to pay ! 
Thus now, as of old, stands the eternal problem. Only for us its 
significance is even deeper than for those who tried to solve it so 
many centuries ago. For with a clearer insight into the principles 
of morality and a greater knowledge of the ways of nature and of 
men, our difficulties and responsibilities have also proportionately 
increased. ‘ When philosopby paints its grey in grey, the fresh- 
ness and life of youth has gone.” 

But in the meantime, though the ages have not brought us nearer 
the solution of the ultimate mystery of being, there is still, in our 
opinion, no warrant for an extreme condemnation of life. We must 
grant that, for practical purposes, it is impossible to consider the 
welfare of the race without regard to the pleasures and pains which 
are the mainspring of activity ; we must grant, too, that these pleasures 
and pains are very unequally distributed, and that we are often called 
upon to renounce the happiness which we naturally desire. Never- 
theless, in this so imperfect system, where we can only look for a 
slow, progressive amelioration, and never for the entire suppression 
of evil and wrong, men have always found two great principles of 
compensation which, either together or singly, have proved the moral 
and intellectual strongholds of the human race. The one is the 
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belief in progress, and the consequent devotion of the individual to 
the service of mankind ; the other, the belief in the soul’s immor- 
tality. The immense influence of the latter belief upon human con- 
duct, and its bearing upon the question concerning the worth of life, 
are obvious enough to all. Theoretically, it has seemed to those who 
have clung to it the only adequate solution of life’s manifold enigmas ; 
practically, it has been a wellspring of perpetual hope. 

Still, there have been some, and always will be others, who draw 
the secret of their strength and greatness from another primary 
source. They are those who are filled with the enthusiasm of living 
for the sake of the race they try to serve; who work in the belief 
of an upward progress, an orderly advance towards some unknown 
but sufficient end, and ask nothing more than to contribute to it. 
They show us the excellence of a mean between opposing theories, 
an‘ideal which stimulates an endeavour for the lessening of evil and 
the increase of positive good. But those we may reckon the happiest 
to whom the amalgamation of these two principles offers the best 
explanation of life. Whatever may be the natural bias of their 
temperament, this solid basis will guard them against extremes ; 
they will have learnt to draw from existence a knowledge of its 
value, to find in other ends beside that of individual happiness some 
compensating good. And at the last, their way will still be lightened 
by that long cherished ideal of humanity—that happy vision of a 
fairer, juster life, when the discords and inadequacy of the finite 
shall at length be merged in a fuller harmony of being. 


EpitH Gray WHEELWRIGHT. 





ANGLO-SAXON MUSIC. 


Love for music has always been 4 remarkable characteristic of 
Teutonic nations. As Roman historians testify, it cheered - the 
Teuton in battle, it consoled him in defeat, it gladdened his heart in 
victory. At the shrine or the mead-hall it was ever present, 
exciting the ardour of priest and of patriot. The Teuton loved 
music, and it became his constant companion. So that when the 
Anglo-Saxons, a Teutonic tribe, migrated to England, they brought 
with them this passionate love of song. Under the fostering care 
of religion and patriotism music enjoyed quite as much popularity in 
Saxon England as on the Continent. Witness the testimonial in its 
praise from the pen of the Venerable Bede: 


“ Among all the sciences music is most commendable, courtly, pleasing, 
mirthful and lovely. It makes a man cheerful, liberal, courteous, glad, 
amiable; it rouses him in battle, excites him to bear fatigue, comforts him 
in travail, refreshes him when disturbed, takes away weariness of the head 
and sorrow, and drives away depraved humours and desponding spirits.” 


Anglo-Saxon music came from two sources—the clergy and the 
laity ; the former brought in a rough system of notation, and 
chanted their hymns with some uniformity; the latter practised 
only in ear and in memory, simply handed down the treasures of 
tradition. And a like difference is to be noted in their musical 
instruments, for the former used a species of organ, while the latter 
employed simpler instruments—such as the harp, lyre, crowth, pipe, 
tabor, and cymbals. Yet the laity often insisted on bringing these 
instruments to divine service, especially the crowth, and thus 
accompanying the organ. Much quarrelling was the natural result, 
and often a “musical case” was appealed to Rome. Finally, a 
decision came ex cithedra that the choir should be divided into two 
parts, and that these parts should sing alternately ; moreover, that 
those who could not sing in tune, or who brought into church an 
instrument to accompany the organ, should keep silent, or, if not, 
should be immediately turned out of doors. 

The clergy were very active in securing the best musical 
instructors for their choirs. French and Italians came over, and 
were heartily welcomed by the Saxons; they received as much care 
and attention as a travelling Englishman of our time does among 
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Americans. Germany, too, sent her quota of music teachers, 
although the German seems not to have been so popular as the 
French or Italians. There is a strange story related of a German 
named Putta, ‘a simple-minded man in worldly and church matters, 
but especially well skilled in song and music.” This German was 
finally made bishop ; but evidently his calling was that of a gleeman; 
for shortly after consecration bis church in Mercia burned down, and 
he made no effort to rebuild it, but wandered about the country in 
the character of a strolling minstrel. 

In the eighth century the Gregorian system superseded all others 
in vogue among Anglo-Saxons. It was introduced by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. As Dean Hook justly observes: 


“ Gregory, following the example of Saint Ambrose, introduced into the 
Western Church the system of chanting which had prevailed in Antioch so 
early as the year 107, improving what he had imported but venerating a 
style of music which had probably been inherited from the Jews. Gregory 
increased the number of the ecclesiastical tones, which somewhat resemble 
our modern keys, from four to eight. And the Gregorian chants, now 
harmonised according to the improvements of modern science, remain to 
the present hour the basis of church music in England.” 


Strange to relate, Greece had a monopoly of organ-making in 
those days ; for, according to Muratori, the first organ to be intro- 
duced into Western Europe was one sent to Pepin from Greece in 
756. But there were already in sacred use among Anglo-Saxons 
the horn, trumpet, flute, harp and lyre. 

For the laity the crowth, harp and pipe were favourite musical . 
instruments. The tabor was used at Anglo-Saxon entertainments, 
but it was not so popular as these three. Drums were occasionally 
used to heighten the effect, but they, also, do not seem to have 
been in high favour. While the pipe was a favourite instrument 
among the lower classes, such as bear-dancers and exhibitors of 
dancing-dogs, the harp, on the other hand, was the instrument of the 
nobility ; all noble children were taught to play on the harp. Thus 
the King of Westnesse commands the harp for the education of his 
son: “Teach him of the harp and of song; teach him to tug oO 
the harp with his nails sharp.” Most famous knights of King 
Arthur were taught “ harping.” And we know that Alfred the 
Great put his knowledge of the harp to other than musical purposes. 
It is also worth noting that St. Aldhelm and St. Dunstan were 
renowned as harpers. In fact, a gentleman of Anglo-Saxon days was 
suppesed to be able to play the harp as a matter of course, just as 
an American or an English girl is supposed to play the piano. 

A few specimens of very early Anglo-Saxon music remain ; as, for 
example, the music to the Praise of Virginity and to other poems 
by St. Aldhelm ; but we cannot interpret their peculiar notation— 
it is decidedly imperfect and misleading. F' was represented by a 
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red line and C by a yellow line, and singing marks or nwmes were 
written between these lines, but the time is quite indefinite. As to 
harmony, considerable progress must have been made, since the 
nation used the harp and organ, and this implied some knowledge 
of concordant sounds. 

It is claimed that Anglo-Saxon secular music was plaintive. 
Doubtless this was the case, for melancholy played a considerable 
part in their moods, The philosophy of Schopenhauer has a natural 
basis in the Teutonic nature; and among other rich deposits they 
possess a strong vein of pessimism. It must have found expression 
in Saxon music, as it assuredly found expression in Saxon poetry, 

Yet the word ‘‘gleeman” seems to change that conclusion somewhat, 
for this name, given to their bards, signifies ‘‘ joy-man,” or one who 
sung of joys. Doubtless the gleeman’s “ musical wood ” rang through 
the scale of both joy and sorrow. 

The gleeman was in earliest times not only the master-musician, 
he was the philosopher, historian, prophet and poet of his age; he 
could hold civil dignities such as the government of a province or 
of an important city. But when Christianity was introduced the 
gleemen were hated by the.clergy, and looked upon as rebels. 
Their duty, later on, was to sing the praise of their patron, to attend 
him and play whenever required by the courtiers or by himself; so 
that after a time the gleeman who stood next to the king in dignity 
became in the end an obsequious dependant, flatterer and parasite, 
Those who did not like the court, wandered about ; these wander- 
ing bards were little better than mendicants playing from house to 
house for a night’s lodging. 

Often the Saxon gleeman sung the famous genealogy of his 
patron, the family traditions and connections. After dinner, when 
there was “song and music together and the wood of joy was 
touched,” he sang these topics to the assembled feasters. The 
following names applied to the Saxon gleeman will indicate how 
many roles he could play: poet, harper, pantomimist, tumbler, saucy 
jester, ribald player, juggler and mimic. Here is variety enough 
and to spare, But in all these réles he was, first of all, a musician. 


WILLIAM HENRY SHERAN, 





THE PSEUDO AND THE REAL “COTTAGE 
HOMES” FOR PAUPER CHILDREN. 


A REPLY. 


Miss Joanna M. HILt, in her article in December’s WESTMINSTER 
on the above subject, has, in her great anxiety to exalt the 
‘‘ boarding-out ” system, made the mistake so common to all short- 
sighted enthusiasts, that of failing to acknowledge the good that has 
been accomplished by other methods of dealing with pauper children. 
Miss Hill has also omitted to state the dangers and limitations of 
her own particular favourite plan. Miss Hill has also in the course 
of her article drawn many of her illustrations from institutions 
which are not “cottage homes,” and has twisted and distorted these, 
so that the uninitiated would rise from the perusal of the article with 
the conviction that the writer had produced strong evidence in con- 
demnation of “ cottage homes,” that they were proven hotbeds of 
corruption and cruelty, when, on the contrary, every incident ~- 
Miss Hill records of mismanagement and cruelty belongs not to the 
history of “cottage homes” but to entirely different establishments. 
Here again Miss Hill is very unfair, for it is an acknowledged and 
pleasing fact that many of the large barrack schools have done 
excellent work, can show gratifying results, and are free from the 
breath of suspicion as to tyranny or mismanagement. It should 
be remembered that in Poor-law schools, as in other institutions, 
there has been a gradual evolution proceeding; and the old schools, 
even with their manifest structural disadvantages, have shared in 
the movement of progressive thought and modified their methods of 
management as the years have rolled on; and it has been demon- 
strated that at such barrack schools as Swinton and Kirkdale, where 
the most enlightened and humanitarian methods have been adopted 
in the education and development of the child-life, that exceedingly 
satisfactory results have accrued. To ignore this side of the question 
is to exhibit a spirit of the basest ingratitude towards a class of 
public servants who have spent their lives with splendid enthusiasm 
and success in these departments for the salvation of the “children 
of the State.” Miss Hill says, ‘‘The cottage homes’ system then 
fails them at the most critical time of their lives,” and then suggests, 
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without definitely stating it, that the children trained in this way 
fall back upon the poor-rate for support. There are no statistics 
given in support of this damaging suggestion, and for the simple 
reason, the facts are against the suggestion. The “ cottage homes” 
have been singularly successful in training their young charges to 
become independent citizens; and even if the barrack schools were 
to be included in the implied failure Miss Hill can gain no comfort 
from the latest reliable figures.’ The average daily number of 
children attending metropolitan separate or district Poor-law 
schools was 
During year ending Lady Day, 1875 . . 8,383 


1885 .  . 11,004 
1895 .  . 11,747 


” 


9 


At a census taken on June 1, 1896, in the whole of the metro- 
politan workhouses and infirmaries it was found that, at and for 
some period during the last thirty years, 435 inmates had been 
inmates of the Poor-law schools (barrack and cottage homes), but 
that 232 of these sought the shelter of the workhouse or the infirmary 
through mental or bodily infirmity, leaving 203 to be accounted for 
as present failures in the metropolis from all the Poor-law schools. 
Miss Hill insists that two-thirds of the population of these schools 
change every year, so, for the thirty years under review, not less 
than 210,000 children passed through them, and on June 1, 1896, 
203 of these are known failures and inmates of metropolitan work- 
houses. Comment is needless, especially when it is remembered 
that some of these may have been “ boarding-out” failures returned 
to the schools—of whom there are many—the schools, however, 
taking the odium of the failure, as they also take those children who 
are not ‘ good enough ” physically, mentally, or morally for “ board- 
ing-out.” 

It is assumed by Miss Hill that advocates of “cottage homes” 
contend that by their method they secure real family life. This is 
not generally so. Again and again it has been pointed out that real 
home life is impossible for any child in these cottage homes. What 
is aimed at is to secure as near as possible an approach to family 
life. The committee of the King’s Norton Union Cottage Homes 
say :° 

‘Your committee desire to observe that the real ‘home’ for a child is 
with its parents, and however near any system may approach to it, it 
necessarily remains ‘artificial.’ Any person who has examined, with an 
open mind, the working of the cottage homes, cannot but in fairness 
admit that the ‘homes’ have been made as much like the real home as 


possible, have been of incalculable benefit, and secured the health, happiness 
and future prosperity of the children trained therein.” 


1 House of Commons Return, July 22, 1896. 
2 Seventh Annual Report, Lady Day, 1896. 
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The Sheffield Guardians, in their system of scattered homes, only 
claim to approximate as closely as possible to the conditions of 
working-class life, and in this they have succeeded beyond their 
most sanguine expectations. Their interesting experiment, which 
embodies the best features of the boarding-out and cottage home 
systems, has been wisely overlooked by Miss Hill. On the other 
hand, Miss Hill contends that veal home life is secured by boarding- 
out. But is this more than a pious wish, an enthusiast’s day-dream ? 
We shall see. There is no reason in going to extremes, and throwing 
mud at everything but our own pet theories. The truth, we think, 
is found in stating that for certain cases boarding-out is unquestion- 
ably the best system, and, where this method is not applicable, the 
“ cottage home,” up to now, has proved itself to be the best means 
of securing for pauper children the nearest approach to family life 
available. At present the law only allows beyond the union the 
first boarding-out of children who are orphans or deserted, and are 
under ten years of age—unless the child happens to have a brother 
or a sister under that age boarded-out—and, as these only constitute 
asmall minority of the indoor children chargeable to guardians, some 
provision has to be made for the great majority remaining. Even if 
it is argued that the law can and should be altered, yet that alteration 
would not make boarding-out possible or desirable for every pauper 
child. It is impossible in England to board out that class of children 
known as “ins and outs.” No decent foster-parent could be found 
who would be prepared to take a child for a few days or a few 
weeks, and yet many such children pass through the hands of the - 
guardians. Take the statistics of the Sheffield Union as a typical 
urban illustration : 


Tables showing Admissions and Discharges and “ Ins and Outs” for 
Year ending Lady Day, 1896. 





| Boys. Girls, Totals. 
| 
| 2 to 9. |9 to16.| 2to 9 9tol6, 

| Children in Homes on March 30, 1895 . . 43 66 48 60 | 217 


| > admitted to March 28, 1896 . . | 211 193 | 161 162 | 727 





Gross number in during period. . | 254 | 259 | 209 | 222 | 944 


| Children discharged during the year . . | 188 | 184 | 153 




















| - remaining March 28,1896. . . 66 75 56 69 





Notge.—The increase is largely due to the transfer of the children from the 
Workhouse Infirmary to our Children’s Hospital, and the admission of children 
between two and three years of age. 
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Lengths of Residence of the Chillren remaining on March 28, 1896. 
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Lengths of Residence of the Children who have been in the Homes during 
the whole or any part of ihe Year. 
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The matter of dealing with pauper children is not to be settled by 
reference to any one system. Boarding-out, village communities, 
scattered homes, and many other methods yet to be devised will be 
needed if the ‘‘children of the State” are to be redeemed from 
pauperism, and although Miss Hill thinks she holds a brief direct 
from heaven, and knows all about the ‘‘ laws of nature,” she has yet 
to learn that finality in this matter is a long way off, and that 
juvenile pauperism is not to be relegated to the limbo of the past 
by waving the magic wand or pronouncing the shibboleth of ‘“ board- 
ing-out.” 

If such articles as Miss Hill’s remained unanswered what is likely 
to happen is that the system which she and so many others rightly 
and highly prize may break down under the undue strain of too 
hasty adoption, and as a sincere friend and advocate of boarding-out 
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we desire to show its limitations and dangers, and also in common 
fairness acknowledge the splendid work that has been accomplished 
by means of “ cottage homes” as well as by boarding-out. 

Miss Mason, the Local Government Board Inspector for Boarding 
Out under the Poor-law, a tried friend to the system she so ably 
overlooks, has frequently uttered a warning note, not only as to the 
limitations, but as to the lack of control exercised by those responsible 
for the effective working of the system. The whole responsibility for 
the proper treatment of the children rests with the local committees, 
and in many cases their work is well done; but alas! in many 
villages the committee has to confess, “ We have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done, and we have done those things 
which we ought not to have done, and there is no life or good works 
in us!” The fact that Miss Mason has been appointed by the 
Local Government Board over this department misleads many well- 
intentioned people. They think she is responsible for the children 
boarded out, and that her position guarantees the children against 
cruelty and neglect and ensures the adequacy and effectiveness of 
supervision by herself and the local committees. It will startle some 
folk to learn that many of the children are not seen by Miss Mason 
for years together; that she visits about 400 per annum of the 1800 
boarded out. Miss Mason says: ' 


“T am not responsible for the children I am not required to see 
the committees at all.” 


As to the negligent way in which some of the committees work, 
Miss Mason remarks: ° 


“The Denmead committee were living unsuspectingly among a number 
of children covered with itch and body lice, seeing them daily at the school, 
and one of the committee was walking hand-in-hand with one of the worst 
cases on the day before my visit and its revelations.” 


Unfortunately Miss Mason’s Annual Reports instance a great deal 
of neglect and actual cowardice on the part of some of these com- 
mittees. In the Report quoted above Miss Mason quietly re- 
marks : * 


“Tt is urged by such persons upon guardians as a panacea and remedy 
against pauperism on two assumptions: (a) That children by merely being 
boarded-out are, as a matter of course, ‘rescued’ from the workhouse and 
from pauper influences, and introduced to the affections and advantages of 
home and family life; and (+) That there is an unlimited supply of good 
homes for children. These assumptions are, however, entirely unwarranted. 
Boarding-out is, according to my experience, if well carried out, the best of 
systems, and if badly, the worst.” 


There is beyond question a great deal of abuse prevalent in 
boarding-out, and one among many instances Miss Mason reports :* 


Local Government Board Report, 1891-2, p. 190. 2 Tbid. p. 196. 
3 Ibid. p. 193. 4 Ibid. p. 207. 
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“A boy of about nine, whom I had formerly found here well and in a 
good home, had, owing to unavoidable causes, been removed, and I found 
him now with a couple too young to be expected to feel as parents towards 
him. He was thin to emaciation, and his feet were covered with broken 
chilblains and sores which extended up his legs. His nails were uncut and 
broken into his feet, he was dirty and ragged, his boots let in the wet, and 
his ankles were so weak that he tottered as he walked. His feet were 
deformed from wearing boots too short for him,” 


and so on ad nauseum. Miss Mason adds: 


“These were not the only unsatisfactory cases here. I should have 
thought their occurrence quite excusable if this had been my first visit of 
inspection here, but considering that it was the second, and that at the 
first time I spared no amount of trouble to help the committee and put 
them on their guard, I cannot feel confidence in them.” 


Miss Mason warns the committees not to trust entirely to the 
past good character of the foster-parents, for she shows that gross 
cruelty has occurred in homes where the foster-parents held the 
highest possible reputation, and in some cases deserved it for their 
previous treatment of boarded-out cases under their care; but they 
had backslidden and, unbeknown to their nearest neighbours and 
intimate friends, were guilty of fiendish treatment to their little 


charges. 
It has been urged that Miss Mason is ‘‘ too particular” in her 


requirements of the foster-parents.’ 


“ As I have frequently heard that my standard of homes and treatment 
of children is too high, 1 may as well state what my standard is—as far as 
I have any—for I judge each case on its own merits. 

“T do not report the condition of the house at all, unless its condition 
and smell are likely to be actually injurious to health. 

“T have seldom, if ever, objected to three children sleeping in one bed 
if it is of fair size and the children of the same sex; and I have not been 
shocked when I have found four. 

“T have not reported bedding as dirty unless almost black, and not 
always even then. I consider it enough if there is a mattress of any kind, 
if it is long enough for the full length of the child, and I do not care what 
it is made of. Nor do I care what the covering is composed of ; patched 
and ragged sheets or blankets, helped out with old coats or petticoats. 

“T do not, except in cases where other circumstances combine to make 
the state of the head an aggravating circumstance, report ‘nits’ in the 
hair, unless it is nearly matted with them, nor live lice unless they are 
very distinctly in the plural, and, in such cases, my usual phrase is ‘ the 
head needed some attention.’ I have recently heard from an experienced 
lady guardian that one girl brought back to the school, on a report of 
mine, came with a head in a condition such as neither she nor the matron 
had ever seen. I have seen many such. Another head last year was so 
eaten by lice that I could not have put my finger on a spot that was not 
sore. 

“T report a child as ‘clean,’ or ‘fairly clean,’ if its skin underneath 
gives evidence of a bath within the last four or five weeks. I only report 
it as ‘dirty ’ when it cannot have been washed for a much longer period. 


1 Local. Government Board Leport, 1894-5, p. 14. 
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“The children are now always boarded-out with an excellent outfit, and 
an allowance of £2 a year is usually given for each child for its repairs 
and renewal, and the foster-parents must often pocket much of the £2. 
But I do not report the clothing as unsatisfactory so long as it is just 
sufficient and holds together. 

“I do not object to whipping children if other means of controlling 
them fail and it is done in a proper manner, but I don’t think they 
should be kicked nor bruised with hard sticks, especially if this is done 
in temper. 

“T now leave it to be judged if my standard is too high.” 
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Miss Clifford, guardian of the Barton Regis Union, an ardent 
advocate and worker for this principle, confirms Miss Mason’s testi- 
mony as to the need of better supervision on the part of committees 
and the difficulty of securing “ right homes” for boarding-out. 

Miss Lee,’ an ex-inspector for Boarding-out of the Waifs and 
Strays Society, points out the difficulty of finding suitable homes, 
and instances the carelessness of foster-parents with regard to the 
sleeping arrangements. 


Spdpath) 
VPage 


“There was one case in a certified committee’s home... . . At the time 
I visited there was a boarded-out boy of fourteen, a girl of fifteen, and two 
boys from Dr. Barnardo, all sleeping in one room.” 


Yet it is true that many persons, competent to form a correct 
judgment, insist that there are plenty of good homes available. This 
conflict of opinion arises probably from the difference of standard and 
other requirements demanded as between voluntary societies and the 
Poor-law. 

It is urged by Miss Hill that “ the family tie is realised in regard 
to parents” by boarding-out. Happily this is true in some cases; 
but there is a great deal of evidence that this is far from universal, 
Miss Mason says :* 


““T am still against the boarding-out of older children. I often find 
older children drudged, neglected, or ill-treated, and regarded rather as 
servants than as children of the house.”* ‘I know cases where the boarded- 
out boys get up in the morning to light the fire, blacklead the grate, and 
clean the boots for the rest of the family. I know one where the boarded- 
out boys have to bring in the coal and the son of the house sits doing nothing. 
They have to bring in the coal, bring in the wood after school hours, and 
they are also taken out by the foster-father hedging, and are kept from 
school for the purpose.” 


Miss Lee :* 


“The brothers and sisters of the family are not the same to the child as 
her own brothers and sisters, neither is she the same to them.” 


Another, out of many illustrations, will suffice. Mr. W. Crooks, 
L.C.C., accompanied by the Rev. Marmaduke Hare visited the 
boarded-out cases at Eyke.* 


1 Poor-law Schools ry meal vol. ii. p. 390. 
B 


2 Local Government Board Report, 1895-6, p. 233. 
5 Poor-law Schools Inquiry, vol, ii. p. 573. 4 Ibid, p. 390. 5 Ibid. p. 486. 
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“When we got to the end of the village we said to the boy: ‘ We had 
better see the whole of our lads; there may be other children who belong to 
Poplar,’ and the prompt answer to that was, ‘There ain’t no more 
‘ Poplars’ over there, sir ; the ‘ Holborns’ live over there and the ‘ Wands- 
worths’ on this side.” 


It is also suggested by Miss Hill, that rarely the foster-parents 
take the child for monetary gain. Our experience is that generally 
pecuniary benefit is the first consideration, but that in many cases 
the foster-parents really learn to love thechild. The desire to make 
profit out of the children has led to several cases of over-crowding as,' 


“At Eyke, ... . there were nineof Dr. Barnardo’s children in one 
home, with one girl from Poplar... . and there were two ‘ waifs and 
strays,’ with six others from various sources, in the home of the coachman 
or gardener, Baker, from whom eight of Dr. Barnardo’s had been removed.” 


The matter of patronage is a very real difficulty, the children 
frequently being sent to unsuitable homes as a matter of favouritism 
and sometimes with the desire to ‘“‘ help a lame dog over the stile.” 
As a consequence the children suffer, and the committees frequently 
lack backbone to tell their favourites unpalatable truths or remove 
the children from those who are either incapable of attending 
properly to them or who, sad to say, wilfully neglect them.” 


“One lady had, I found, placed out children with a former housemaid, 
and I found them badly neglected and their feet blistered ; that is a case 
where I saw them every year, and every year they got worse, and the last 
time it had come to this, that they thought it amusing to count how many 
blisters they had got. I took a fly in order to convey the lady, and said: 
‘ Will you come with me and see them yourself now!’ She said, ‘ No, I 
won’t. The woman was my housemaid, and if she said they were washed 
every week and they were all right, I should believe what she said, no 
matter what I saw myself with my own eyes.’ ” 


Dr. Jane Walker has given evidence to the same effect." 
Miss Hill contends that boarding-out creates 


“for our pauper children a home which remains such, not merely during 

childhood, but during the whole time they require its shelter and assist- 
” 

ance. 


We wish it were so. Yet rarely is this the case.‘ 


“ As the children grow older the position gets more serious, and when 
the boys reach an age when some work should be found then the system of 
boarding-out fails in toto. The question why foster-parents do not find 
work for them invariably meets with the response, ‘that they have not 
enough work for their own boys,’ or an appeal made to exchange a big lad 
for a little one, on the plea that there is not much to be made out of John 
or James now, as he is so hearty.” 


1 Poor-law Schools Inquiry, vol. ii. p. 566. — ? Ibid. (Miss Mason) p. 574. 
8 bid. p. 406. * Poplar Guardians’ Leport. 
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The above to our mind is somewhat exaggerated, but in a 
modified manner it is confirmed by Miss Mason.’ 


“14,544. You told us that the boarding-out system provided friends for 
the children when grown. Does it also provide homes for the children 
when they are grown; do they continue frequently to live with their 
foster-parents ?—Yes, they do sometimes. But they do not continue to 
live there very long. The adoption of the children, as it is so called, is 
not at all satisfactory as a rule; when they go on living with their foster- 
parents it is usually because they want to keep them on for the sake of 
their services. A much better thing which you find is that, whether they 
treat them well or not, the child has a home of some kind to which to come 
back to between situations, but the remaining with the foster-parent I have 
found generally is not satisfactory. 

14,545. That is in the case of girls, but in the case of boys, if they go 
out to work and continue to live in their foster-parents’ homes, that is a 
good plan, is it not ?—It depends upon where they work ; whether they 
go out to agricultural work or not. Their wages are generally paid to the 
foster-parents ; if they are profitably employed the foster-parents keep 
them for the sake of the money that they bring in. One boy who was 
boarded out under the King’s Norton Committee in Atherstone is now in 
London; he got away from his foster-parents with great difficulty. He 
gomes to see me now. 

14,546. So that, as a whole, you do not think it is one of the advan- 
tages of the system that it provides a home to which the girls can return 
and in which the boys can live ?—In agricultural districts the boys seldom 
live on with their foster-parents, because in agricultural work they cannot 
get enough to keep them ; the boys of the ordinary population of course 
have to be kept by their parents in any case, and so they can afford to work 
for 2s, 6d. or 4s. a week when a boarded-out boy could not. The girls go 
to service usually, and there they are boarded and lodged.” 
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The voluntary societies find the same difficulty.? Dr. Barnardo’s 
inspector states that the majority of their girls have to be returned 
to their Ilford ‘‘ cottage homes” in order that they may be trained 
for service, and the majority of the boys are returned to Stepney 
Causeway Home to be trained in various trades, and that it is a rare 
thing for any of these children to return to the village where they 
had been previously boarded-out. 

Miss Hill’s appeal to the statistics of the Scottish Board of Super- 
vision is fallacious, for, as a means of comparison with the English 
method, it is worthless, as about 40 per cent. of the Scottish children 
referred to are not boarded-out, as we understand it, but they live 
with relatives, and are practically in the receipt of out-door relief. 

Such indiscriminate and wholesale advocacy of boarding-out as 
Miss Hill has favoured us with in this article may produce one of 
two results—either partisan denouncing of the system by those who 
hold narrow and antagonistic views, or a too hasty adoption of the 
principle resulting in the “‘ repentance at leisure” that is not at all 
pleasant to contemplate. Dr. Rhodes*—no mean authority in Poor- 
law matters—in a recent paper said : 


1 Poor-law Schools Inqu'ry, vol. ii. p. 573. 2 bid. p. 408. 
* Education of Dependent Children, North-Western Poor-law Conf., Oct. 2, 1896, p. 258. 
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“The Chorlton Board were the originators of boarding-out in England, 
but bitter experience has taught us caution in boarding-out the children 
under our care. About four years ago I visited, with Miss Mason, a few 
children who were sent to a boarding-out committee, and who were in 
good homes. Thirty-three children had since been sent to the same com- 
mittee. A surprise visit last year by a committee of ladies resulted in 
such a bad report that two more ladies were asked to see if they were of 
the same opiniou. Miss Mason was also communicated with, and fully 
confirmed the bad report of the two committees. Seventeen of the children 
were brought back to the workhouse from the wretched ‘ homes.’ No less 
than twenty-one of the children had been boarded-out in this miserable 
neighbourhood within a radius of 200 yards. Every woman in the place 
knew that they were pauper children, and four women wanted to know 
why they could not have children. One woman, who had two from the 
Hackney Union, wanted to ‘have one or two more, as they paid better 
than men lodgers.’ Of this class of homes I have no doubt there is 
no end.” 


Anything that has been said in this “ reply ” does not suggest that 
boarding-out is bad as a system, or that generally it has been a 
failure; on the contrary, we know that good has resulted, but not 
to the extent many of its over-sanguine and enthusiastic advocates 
would lead us to believe. The Sheffield Union, with which we have 
the honour to be associated, use the system both “ within” and 
“ without” its boundaries, with generally satisfactory results. There 
have been some failures, but the guardians of that union are not 
prepared to pin their faith to any one system absolutely as the 
panacea for all the ills of juvenile pauperism, and so they have used 
the experience of others, and inaugurated an effort which they think 
combines the advantages of boarding-out and the best features of 
village ‘‘ cottage homes” without the disadvantage of massing the 
children in the one village school, for their children are scattered 
over the city and suburbs in small homes, the children attending 
the large elementary day and Sunday-schools, thus retaining touch 
with town life, in which they will possibly continue to mix as adults, 
and securing the advantage of the personal and immediate and con- 
stant supervision of the guardians, their officers, and a voluntary 
committee of ladies. Although the experiment has been working 
only three years, good results have been obtained, and at a cost nt 
exceeding that prevailing in the workhouse of the same union. Yet 
its originators do not claim perfection for their method, experience 
teaching them that it is still capable of considerable improvement, 
and that laxity in administration at any point would result in grave 
and material injury. Effective supervision is the one fact to be 
borne in mind as absolutely necessary to the success of any system, 
The Poor-law Schools Committee did not regard the work of “cot- 
tage homes” by any means as a failure, and it would be grossly 
unfair to shut one’s eyes to the really maynificent results obtained 
in these and in some other Poor-law schools, and this departmental 
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committee speak in special commendatory terms of the Sheffield 
scheme :' 


“ Although it is too early yet to speak with full confidence of the result 
of the Sheftield Isolated Home experiment, we have been greatly impressed 
with its importance, with the practical good sense of the regulations in 
force, and with the sympathetic and kindly spirit in which those regula- 
tions have been administered. It has proved to be economical, it avoids 
the herding together of large numbers, it secures for the poor children 
something nearly resembling family life, and an association on equal terms 
with other children who are living under happier conditions. It greatly 
simplifies and almost removes what is often called the ‘ religious difficulty,’ 
since it enables the managers of both Voluntary and Board-schools to 
co-operate with the Guardians, and has secured the adhesion and personal 
sympathy of the clergy of various denominations. It has awakened the 
interest of a large number of the inhabitants in different parts of the 
suburbs of Sheffield, and has thus greatly increased the chances of finding 
suitable and varied employment for the children. These results have 
appeared to us sufficiently remarkable to justify a somewhat detailed 
examination of the experiment, which we regard as one of high promise, 
and likely to prove a useful precedent for the information and guidance of 
the authorities in other districts.” 

“ All our suggestions, therefore, lie in the direction of greater variety in 
the treatment of the children, a closer assimilation of their lives to those 
of the self-respecting working class outside, emancipation as far as possible 
from pauper associations, and enlarged opportunities for obtaining the sort 
of training in citizenship and intelligence which is now accessible to all 
other English children of school age. We believe that a training of this 
kind is indispensable if those who are chargeable to the State are to be 
really absorbed, on favourable terms, into the general population of the 
country. In furtherance of this view we have recommended the abandon- 
ment of the system of aggregating children in large numbers. It is 
obviously better that, when practicable, children should be either boarded- 
out... . or dealt with in scattered homes after the manner adopted by 
the Board of Guardians at Sheftield.” 


To sum up. It is clear: 

1. That there are some very real dangers in the boarding-out 
system. 

2. That cruelty and neglect have been proved. 

3. That the committees who are responsible for the children 
frequently shirk their duties. 

4. That there is considerable difficulty in finding good homes for 
the 1800 children new boarded-out under the Poor-law. 

5. That under boarding-out it would be almost if not quite 
impossible to provide suitable homes for the remaining 35,000 
children chargeable to the guardians in England and Wales. 

6. That it is unwise to board-out the older children. 

7. That frequently boarding-out is carried on for mercenary ends. 

8. That it frequently fails to provide a sufficient training for boys 
and girls, the love of the foster parents, or a permanent home. 


1 Report Poor-law Schools Committee, p. 171, 
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9. That it has its limitations and cannot serve as the only system 
for dealing with pauper children. 

10. That it has done excellent work notwithstanding frequent 
and serious instances of abuse. 

11. That the “ cottage homes,” though not supplying real ‘‘ home ” 
life, does approximate to it, and offers an acceptable substitute. 

12. That both systems are needed and capable of producing good 
results. 

13. That finality or perfection has not been attained by any 
existing system for dealing with pauper children. 


C. R. W. Orren. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


As is fitting at this season of the year, botanical works are springing 
into life like the flowers of which they treat. We have received a 
useful little manual of flowering plants and ferns,’ by Mr. J. C. 
Willis, forming one of the Cambridge Science Manuals, which are 
doing so much to render scientific studies accessible and at the same 
time interesting. In the first volume the author gives general 
instructions to students as to the best method of commencing the 
study of botany, and, after dealing with general morphology, devotes 
short chapters to special subjects, such as fertilisation, systems of 
classification, &c. The second volume is an alphabetical dictionary 
of the classes, cohorts and natural orders of plants. This supplies 
a much felt want, and will be found very useful to students, espe- 
cially as the multiplication of synonyms has been avoided. The 
space devoted to the numerous subjects in the first volume is hardly 
sufficient for their effective treatment. 

A further volume of Allen’s Naturalists’ Library’ has been issued, 
dealing with some of the butterflies, and commencing the description 
of the moths. Although the author devotes special attention to 
British species, exotic forms are also included, so that the work, 
when complete, will form a guide to the whole subject. Like its 
predecessors, this volume contains a number of excellent coloured 
plates, which are of great assistance, not only in identifying the 
species figured, but also in giving the student a much better idea of 
the characteristics of the various families than could be obtained by 
mere verbal descriptions. Numerous woodcuts are interspersed 
throughout the text, especially of the better known British species. 

A further volume of Zhe Cambridge Natural History has recently 
appeared,” which treats of eight groups, consisting of worms, 
rotifers, polyzoa, and their allies. Each group has béen dealt with 
by a specialist in the particular branch, and the result is in every 
respect highly satisfactory. The monographs on Nemathelminthes 


1 A Manual and Dictionary of the Flowering Plants and Ferns. By J. C. Willis. 
Cambridge University Press. 1897. 
* A Handbook to the Order Lepidoptera. By W. F. Kirby. Vol. iii. Part i. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., Ltd. 1897. 

3 The Cambridge Natural History. Vol. ii. Worms, RoTIFErs and PoLYZoA. 
London : Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1896. 
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and Chaetognatha, by Mr. A. E. Shipley, and Oligochaeta and 
Hirudinea, by Mr. F. E. Beddard, are especially worthy of notice, 
although where all are so good it is not easy to make a selection. 
The numerous illustrations are clear and well executed, and this work, 
when complete, will be an ornament, as well as a necessity, in the 
library of every naturalist. Biological science cannot fail to make 
rapid advance in this country when such excellent handbooks are 
obtainable at a price which places them within the reach of every 
student. 

In Mr. H. A. Howe's Study of the Sky’ the reader will find far 
more than the title of the book would lead him to expect. After a 
short historical introduction, the chief constellations are described 
and illustrated, and we then find an interesting description of 
astronomers, their workshops and implements. In relation to the 
construction of astronomical telescopes the difficulties attending the 
production of object-glasses of large size are well explained. There 
are but three firms in the world who undertake this work, and, 
when we bear in mind that nineteen trials were made before the 
36-inch object-glass of the Lick Observatory was produced, it will 
be evident that technical skill of no mean order must be brought to 
bear on this part of an astronomer’s outfit. Testing the lenses is a 
process of such extreme delicacy that the expansion of the glass 
caused by touching it with a finger will produce a perceptible 
elevation of the spot touched. A considerable portion of the work 
is naturally devoted to the sun and moon, while shorter chapters 
deal with the planets, comets, meteors, and nebule. The book is 
quite devoid of technicalities, and may be recommended to any 
person of education desirous of information about the space around 
us in which our world forms so tiny a speck. 

Another work of astronomical interest is Mr. E. 8. Holden’s 
Mountain Observatories in America and Europe, published as No, 1035 
of the “Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections.”* Mr. Holden, as 
director of the Lick Observatory, has had special experience on the 
subject with which he deals, The difficulties attending the erection 
and working of observatories at high altitudes are fully described and 
appear to be of a very formidable nature. To those in search of a 
suitable site, either for temporary or permanent observatories, this 
work can be warmly recommended. There are numerous photographic 
illustrations of mountain observatories in various parts of the world, 
and a number of other views having but little connection with the 
subject _matter of the book. 

In his Short Studies in Physical Science,» Mr. V. Cornish has 


1 A Study of the Sky. By H. A. Howe. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1897. 

2 Mountain Observatories in America and Europe. By E. 8. Holden. Washington: 
Smithsonian Institution. 1896. 

3 Short Studies in Physical Science. By V. Cornish. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
1897. 
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published a number of essays on various physical and chemical 
subjects, some of which are new while others have already appeared 
in scientific periodicals. Among the articles which may be specially 
recommended for perusal are those on “ Universal Synthesis,” 
“ Elements and Atoms,” “Food and Artificial Cold.” With the 
exception of an excellent likeness of Professor Mendelejeff the illus- 
trations might with advantage have been omitted. The great 
facilities which modern photographic methods of reproduction offer 
for the illustration of books have their disadvantages as well as their 
advantages. Formerly, when the cost of illustrations was con- 
siderable, author and publisher took care that wood-cuts and plates 
were only inserted where necessary and when there was some con- 
nection between them and the text. Now, however, we meet with 
many works in which the quality of the illustrations is not only 
inferior, but where the subjects have very little bearing upon 
the text. 

We have serious misgivings whether we are_ justified, under the 
heading ‘‘Science,” in even mentioning the title of a work on 
Crystal-Gazing and the Wonders of Clairvoyance ;' and we do so 
merely as an illustration of what, even in this nineteenth century, 
passes current as science in some circles, or perhaps we ought rather 
to say, with some individuals, The book is a confused jumble of 
facts and fancies, and purports to give instructions in divination by 
means of gazing into crystals and by mesmerism. There is a 
ridiculous affectation of precision about some of the details; for 
instance, a table is given of the names of angels to be substituted 
for that of Michael at any hour of the day or night. We are 
told that “an infusion of the herb mugwort constitutes an aid to the 
attainment of the most desirable physical conditions of the experi- 
menter’s body.” Probably a sufficient quantity of a solution of 
ethylic alcohol might prove equally efficacious. We also learn that 
“as a broad rule seventy-five out of a hundred can become partly 
lucid ;” but we have only his book to guide us in forming an 
opinion as to whether the author is included in the seventy-five or 
twenty-five. 

The Smithsonian Institution has published an interesting work 
on the breeding habits and eggs of North American birds.” The 
author, Captain C. Bendire, has long been known as an authority 
on odlogy, and his position as head of the Odlogical Department of 
the United States National Museum, has given him opportunities for 
acquiring information which appear to have been well utilised. The 
life history of each bird is first briefly given, then the nesting- 


1 Crystal-Gazing and the Wonders of Clairvoyance. By J. Melville. London: 
Nichols & Co. 1897. 

2 Life Histories of North American Birds, from the Parrots to the Grackles, with 
Special Reference to their Breeding Habits and Eygs. By C. Bendire. Washington : 
Smithsonian Institution. 1895. ; 
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habits in more detail. Excellent chromo-lithographic illustrations 
of the eggs are given, which will provide collectors with an important 
aid to identification. The variations in both size and markings of 
the eggs of many species of birds are, however, so considerable that 
even the best illustrations cannot alone be relied upon. Many of the 
details of the life history of the various species are full of interest, 
although we think that in some instances Captain Bendire rather over- 
states the case for his feathered friends. For instance, the decay of 
the apple orchards in Central New York may be due to many other 
causes than the destruction of the woodpeckers. The same thing 
is noticed in this country in districts where these birds are rarely 
seen. The exhaustion of the soil and the inferior quality of the 
fruit produced by older trees have probably more to do with the 
deterioration than the attacks of the insects upon which woodpeckers 
feed. When the author tells us that one of these useful birds 
accumulated “over two bushels of bugs,” it may be readily imagined 
that they are useful auxiliaries in the fight against the Colorado 
potato beetle, which, it may be necessary to remind the English 
reader, is probably the insect referred to. Even woodpeckers, how- 
ever, have their disadvantages. Telegraph lines have been almost 
destroyed by the golden-fronted woodpecker, which will make as 
many as five or six nests in a single telegraph-pole. It is remark- 
able how soon birds adapt themselves to the new order of things 
created by man. Perhaps the most familiar instance of this is the 
swallow, which has practically forsaken its original nesting-places to 
share our habitations; while the more wary blue-fronted jay now 
nests in large numbers in the snow-sheds of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, although many of its nests are yearly torn down by 
the railway employes. Captain Bendire gives many instances of 
birds combining for a common object, especially ravens, magpies, 
and blue jays, the latter uniting to feed and assist a comrade blind 
with age. It will be discouraging to temperance advocates to learn 
that some American birds deliberately intoxicate themselves ; the 
yellow-bellied sapsucker is especially addicted to this disreputable 
practice. We think most lovers of nature will find pleasure in the 
perusal of this volume. 


PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


Ir is something to be thankful for in these days when we come across 
a philosopher who has the talent and the courage to be vivacions. 
Sach a writer is Mr. Frederic H. Balfour who, in Unthinkables,' dis- 


1 Unthinkables. Discussed by Frederic H. Balfour, London: Richard Bentley 
and Son. 1897. 
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cusses philosophical and theological questions without succumbing to 
the tendency to be uninteresting which so often overtakes our guides 
in these departments. The book consists of four chapters only, 
namely: ‘‘ How to believe in Nothing,” ‘‘ Salvation by Metaphysics,” 
“ What is God ?” and “Can God be proved ? ” 

It will be seen from these headings that Mr. Balfour’s ultimate 
object is to set forth the theistic argument in an original and 
convincing manner. And he succeeds as well as any one can. 
The first chapter is an illustration of the reductio ad absurdum 
argument—in which, by pursuing a well-known line of thought, it 
is easy to demonstrate that the universe is non-existent. It therefore 
follows if we wish to avoid being forced to accept this absurdity, that 
we must pursue another line which inevitably leads to theism. 
The argument is conducted with ingenuity and evidence of skill in 
dialectics. ‘‘ Salvation by Metaphysics” treats principally of the 
Buddhist religion, and is illustrated by considerable reference to the 
“Digest of the Doctrines of Nichireu,” Nichireu being the founder 
of a Japanese sect of Buddhists. The final argument for theism 
appears in the last chapter of the book. 

Matter, Mr. Balfour determines, is only consolidated force. Force 
is nothing else than the inscrutable power that Mr. Spencer calls 
the Unknowable, and this force is indestructible, because it is the 
manifestation, in working, of an indestructible life. According to 
the latest scientific teaching, we know only matter and motion, and 
force is relegated to the domain of psychology, where it is inseparable 
from will. ‘ Matter, force, and will are thus inextricably bound . 
up together in the world around us. Matter depends on force, 
force on will, and will on life. The whole universe is pulsating and 
palpitating with life.” This is Mr. Balfour’s conclusion, and it is 
theistic; he does not appear to mind if it is called pantheistic, 
though he denies that pantheism and monotheism are inevitably 
opposed to one another. Our author concludes with some words of 
rejoicing at the gradual reconciliation between science and religion 
which is in progress, and the decay of bigotry and intolerance, about 
which we are not quite so well satisfied; but Mr. Balfour thinks the 
time is not far distant when “the religious lion shall lie down with 
the scientific lamb, and a little philosopher shall lead them,” to which 
we can respond with a sincere “‘so may it be.” 

We do not know to what denomination the Rev. Alexander H. 
Craufurd belongs, but, judging by the book before us, if he is a 
Clerk in Holy Orders he has travelled a long way from the creeds 
and articles of the Church of England; if he is a Broad Church 
Nonconformist, he has reached a very liberal state of mind, but just 
lacks the final touch. He openly avows his admiration for Channing, 
Emerson, Theodore Parker, and Dr. Martineau, but looks askance at 
the “ordinary Unitarian,” who is apparently only introduced to save 
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the author of Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt’ from being 
taken for a member of that obnoxious sect. Apart from this little 
weakness, we can have little but commendation for this book. It 
is a fine expression of undogmatic Christianity, sympathetic, eloquent, 
and well-informed. The principal part of the book is devoted 
to a review of the “‘present state of religious thought in Great 
Britain.” We cannot agree with Mr. Craufurd when he says that 
the over-soul of Emerson is much the same as the Holy Spirit of 
orthodox theologians; the over-soul is represented as exercising 
universal influence, but the theological Holy Spirit confines its 
benefits to the orthodox in faith, or the sacramentally fit. 

The Nicene Creed,? by the Rev. J. J. Lias, is an} interesting con- 
trast to the book last noticed. It is a clear and unflinching defence 
of dogmatic Christianity—all the more interesting as Mr. Lias is 
evidently no bigot and is anxious to commend the Creed by reason- 
able arguments to such persons who think it is irreconcileable with 
science and criticism. But after all, reason must yield to authority, 
and it is upon authority that the Creed ultimately rests. Mr. Lias 
is very candid, and in his history of the Creed does not disguise the 
manner in which it was forced upon the Catholic Church; violence, 
intrigues, and the expulsion of dissentients were the means by which 
an apparent unanimity in its favour was obtained ; and it is a curious 
admission made by Mr. Lias, the force of which he does not appre- 
ciate, that always when people have been left to believe what they 
like they have ended by rejecting the Creed. It is quite unnecessary for 
us to follow Mr. Lias in his exposition ; there is nothing fresh in it, 
but it will probably be useful to those for whom it is intended, the 
candidates for Hoiy Orders, who, the writer tells us (another candid 
admission), generally obtain their knowledge of the first principles of 
the religion which they propose to teach, in a very unsatisfactory 
and haphazard way! Which is the reason, we suppose, why so 
many clergymen know so little about theology. 

“ His Divine Majesty” * is the sounding title of a theological book 
by Father Humphrey, S.J., and it follows the two previous works 
naturally, as it marks the highest stage of dogmatic authority. We 
have in this work the beliefs of the Catholic Church concerning the 
Divine Being set forth with authority and in the most systematic 
manner ; there is no argumentation after the manner of Mr. Lias, 
because the right to doubt and question is not admitted. Everything 
here taught is taken for granted and must be accepted by those 
who desire to avoid the anathema of the Church. 

What this involves may be gathered from the chapter on Paradise. 


1 Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt, By the Rev. Alexander H. Craufurd, M.A. 
London: James Clarke & Co. 1897. 

2 The Nicene Creed. A Manual for the use of Candidates for Holy Orders. By 
J. J. Lias, M.A. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1897. 

3“ His Divine Majesty”; or, The Living God. By William Humphrey, 8.J, 
London: Thomas Baker. 1897, 
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We are told that ‘‘ Adam called all the beasts by their names, and 
all the fowls of the air; that is to say, he gave to every kind of 
them a name, which was appropriate to it, and which expressed its 
nature or its properties. Adam was therefore endowed with a 
knowledge wherewith he knew the nature, and the properties, of all 
the species of animals; and this knowledge was such as no man of 
his posterity has ever attained to in its perfection.” That is as much 
as to say that Adam knew more about biology and physiology than 
Darwin or Huxley. We will risk the anathema and express our entire 
disbelief in this statement. We also confess, in spite of Father 
Humphrey’s defence of the use of the phrase, our dislike to the title 
‘‘ His Divine Majesty.” It reminds us too much of the inscription we 
saw upon achurch organ in a town in Gloucestershire, “ presented by 
His Sacred Majesty, King George.” But as our author likes to 
think of the Deity as a Monarch he probably will not share our 
objection. 

Extremes meet, and so, after Father Humphrey, we turn with 
relief to Mr. F. J. Gould, whose Concise History of Religion' is 
issued for the Rationalist Press Committee. The volume before us 
is the third, and contains a history of Christian origins and of 
Jewish and Christian literature to the end of the second century. 
It is becoming more and more realised that in order to understand 
any great movement it is necessary to trace its origin, and of none 
is this more true than of Christianity. The orthodox Church is 
generally satisfied to go back as far as the third or fourth century 
and no further, but the critical student must go back at least to the 
first century A.D., and he will probably be all the wiser if he goes” 
back earlier still. Mr. Gould in the present volume is, on the whole, 
content with the first century, and he has very ably summarised the 
information to be found in a large number of ancient and modern 
writers. It is not necessary to agree with every detail we find in 
this book to justify us in giving it our cordial approval. A few 
pages only are given to a sketch of the life of Jesus as it presents 
itself to a rationalist of the present day, and while by no means 
wanting in reverence for the Galileean Teacher, exhibits him in a 
purely rational light, and accords with our own view. 

To readers who wish to obtain a general knowledge of the 
literature of the period, which will to a large extent explain the 
problem of the origin of the Gospels, this work will be very useful. 


1 4 Concise History of Religion. Vol. iii. By F.J. Gould. London: Watts & Co. 
1897. 
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SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Juvenile Offenders,’ by Mr. William Douglas Morrison, is the third 
volume of the Criminology Series published by Mr. Fisher Unwin, 
under the general editorship of the well-known criminal expert the 
author of the present work. We have already noticed the second of 
this valuable series—viz., Criminal Sociology, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that the high standard of workmanship achieved 
in that work is fully maintained in the one before us. 

Mr. Morrison was principally instrumental in bringing to- the 
front, in spite of official optimism, the fact that the habitual 
offender formed the largest proportion of the criminal classes, and 
that this proportion was on the increase. From the Report of the 
Committee on the Identification of Habitual Criminals, Mr. Morrison’s 
statements were amply proved. It was proved that something like 
70 per cent. of criminals were habitual offenders, and from the 
statistics furnished of France, Germany, and Italy the same state of 
things was discovered. 

The only inference then which can be derived from such premises 
is, as Mr. Morrison says, that, so far as the bulk of the criminal 
population is concerned, penal law and penal administration have 
completely broken down. 

In nine cases out of ten it will be found that the habitual 
criminal has been a juvenile offender. The man who takes to crime 
as a trade, says Mr. Morrison, as a rule begins young. It is very 
seldom, he adds, that “the occasional criminal degenerates into the 
habitual criminal unless he acquires criminal habits in early youth.” 

Accordingly Mr. Morrison goes to the root of the problem. 
Punishment of the habitual offender has been proved to be useless. 
There remains then only one course—viz., to arrive at the causes of 
juvenile crime. What are the conditions under which the juvenile 
criminal lives? He may be the offspring of degenerate and degraded 
parents, mentally or physically, or both. Or he may be the victim 
of adverse social conditions. And if the former he is pretty sure to 
be the latter. The first step therefore is the amelioration of social 
conditions. With this, of course, Mr. Morrison does not deal. His 
object is to show habitual crime may be diminished under existing 
circumstances by better methods of dealing with juvenile offenders. 
His work falls under two heads. First, an examination of juvenile 
crime, its extent and distribution, the sex, age, physical, mental, and 
economic condition of the offender, and his parental condition—.c., 
his heredity and family surroundings; secondly, the treatment of 
juvenile crime. This subject Mr, Morrison deals with upon the 


1 Juvenile Offenders. By William Douglas Morrison. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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historical and comparative system, and, as may be expected, the 
result is extremely valuable. 

In Le Relazioni Dell ’Italia Col Papato in Caso Di Guerra,’ Signor 
Francesco Edlmann discusses the question whether the attitude of 
the Papacy towards Italy in case of war should be friendly, neutral 
or hostile. It is usually assumed that it must be the latter. But 
why this assumption, asks the author. The weapons of the Papacy 
are spiritual, and its moral force has increased since its loss of 
temporal power, and as things stand the Pope is more free to devote 
himself to the special work of the Church, any attempt to nationalise 
which would result in the alienation of the faithful abroad. 

Active friendship then must be ruled out as a practical step. 
For just as it would throw responsibility on the State for the acts of 
the Papacy, so although it might increase the power of the Papacy 
inside Italy it would diminish it outside. And a hostile attitude 
would be almost equally fatal to the Papacy. However much the 
Pope may desire to regain his temporal power the fact remains that 
he lost it once for all in 1870, and he can only recover it by foreign 
assistance, by dismemberment of the Italian States and by a return 
to the principles of absolutism which would be repugnant to modern 
ideas. Neutrality then alone remains; and such neutrality, we might 
add, should be as far as possible benevolent. But if the Pope decides 
to be hostile, what then? Various policies have been suggested, 
amongst them the abolition of the Law of Guarantees. 

Signor Edlmann disapproves of all these and suggests such protective 
measures as the stoppage of foreign troops into Rome, the suppres: 
sion of disaffected journals, and the curtailment of ambassadorial 
privileges. An international convention has also been offered as a 
solution. But past experience and patriotic sentiment alike negative 
this and, we might add, the present results of the Concert of Europe. 
Whenever this question emerges again from its present academic 
phase, the friends of the Papacy will do well to consider Signor 
Edlmann’s suggestions. 

We gladly welcome La Question D’Orient et la Politique Personnelle 
de M. Hanotaux, by M. Pierre Quillard and M. Louis Margery. 
In the opinion of these writers the miseries of Turkish misrule 
are attributable entirely to the arbitrary and corrupt Palace ad- 
ministration, and the only possible reforms are the limitation of 
the power of the Sultan, the suppression of the influence of the 
Palace entowrage, and thereby of its arbitrary and fiscal administration. 
The institution of a Ministry responsible to and protected by the 
Powers, a national representation whereby public grievances could 
be ventilated, the suppression of five-sixths of useless functionaries, 
and the freedom of the press. 


' Le Relazioni Dell ’Italia Col Papato in Casa Di Guerra. Per Francesco Edlmann. 
Firenze: Bernardo Sieber. 1895. 

* La Question D'Orient et des Politique Personnelle de M. Hanotaux. By M. 
Pierre Quillard et M. Louis Margery. Paris: P. V. Stock. 1897. 
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Secondary reforms are the relief of taxation upon agriculture and 
the optional payment of taxes in kind, proper supervision of fiscal 
affairs, and a general military service, whereby the Christian popula- 
tion would not be left wholly unarmed. The authors, of course, 
admit the inherent difficulties of this line of policy, but insist that 
the Palace is the source of all the evil. We may well doubt, 
however, the ability, or even the will, of the great Powers to carry 
out these or any other reforms. 

We quite agree with the authors, however, that the wise and 
energetic policy of M. Cambon was followed by excellent results, and 
that in departing from this policy M. Hanotaux has entered upon a 
hopeless task. In his anxiety to retain the Russian alliance he has 
adopted as his motto, “The maintenance of the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire,” and has justified the good intentions of Abdul 
Hamid and his entourage. “If every one,” he declares, ‘‘ respects 
the integrity of Turkey, everybody will desire to see the authority of 
the Sultan alone carried out within its limits.” Such is a résumé of 
his policy, and this policy, the authors declare, has compromised the 
national interests of France, has created a situation from which 
financiers alone will profit, and which will sooner or later bring about 
a European war. 

La Veérité sur les Massacres d’Arménic,’ by M. Philarméne, is 
another sign of French interest in the Eastern Question. It consists 
chiefly, it is true, only of newspaper extracts, letters from corre- 
spondents, and unofficial reports, together with an epitome of the 
speech delivered by M. Leroy-Beaulieu to the Institute des Sociétés 
Savantes of June of last year. M. Leroy-Beaulieu declared the 
three principal causes of the massacres to be, first, the inaction of 
the Great Powers; secondly, “les manceuvres de |’Angleterre et 
tout particulierment du cabinet Salisbury que lorateur aflétries aux 
applaudissements enthousiastes de |’auditoire,” and lastly, Mussulman 
fanaticism. 

In consequence of a recommendation contained in the Report of 
the late Royal Commission on Labour, the Board of Trade has issued, 
by their Commissioner, Mr. Llewellyn Smith, a Report on Contracts . 
Given out by Public Authorities to Associations of Workmen.” The 
Report is the work of Mr. Schloss, the well-known writer and 
authority on profit-sharing associations, 

The inquiry was intended by the Commissioners to apply to con- 
tracts where the materials and the work to be done on them were 
not given to the same associations of working men; but these con- 
tracts were found by Mr. Schloss to be extremely rare. In the 
United Kingdom in nearly all cases both materials and labour have 
been supplied by the same association. In New Zealand the butty- 


1 La Vérité sur les Massacres d' Arménie : Documents Nouveaux en Peu Connus. Par 
M. Philarméne. Paris: P. V. Stock. 1896. 

2 Report on Contracts given out by Public Authorities to Associations of Workmen, 
London : Eyre & Spottiswoode. 1896. 
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gang system has been largely employed, and also in Victoria, and 
under this system only labour is supplied, as it is nearly all earth 
work; but this system is scarcely that referred to by the Commis- 
sioners as ‘‘associated bodies of working men.” However, the 
information given on this subject is exceedingly valuable. Other 
systems dealt with are the Russian Artels and the various co-opera- 
tive associations of working men in France and Italy. 

The Eighth Report by the Chief Labour Correspondent on Trade 
Unions, 1894 and 1895, like its predecessors, deals with a largely 
increased number of trade unions ; the last Report dealing with 687, 
and the present with 832 for 1894 and no fewer than 1250 for 1895. 
This increase is mainly due to the unregistered societies. 

The Second Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission to his 
Honour the Mayor of the City of Chicago’ is interesting reading, as 
showing the wholesale reforms now taking place in municipal 
administration in the great cities of the States. One of the most 
important changes introduced by recent legislation and enforced by 
the Commission is the alteration in the system of appointment of 
civic officials. We are told that “under the old system the chief 
consideration in making an appointment was to confer a benefit 
upon the person appointed ; under the merit system the only thing 
to be considered is the benefit which will accrue to the public ser- 
vice.” Under the Civil Service Act of Illinois the only road to 
public appointment and promotion is by a thorough public competi- 
tive examination. Although it is still too early to estimate the 
results of this reform, the Commissioners believe that, if properly. 
enforced, it will fully accomplish the purpose for which it was 
enacted. And one blot upon American municipal government will 
be removed. 

The Theory of Contract in its Social Light,’ by Mr. W. A. Watt, 
a well-known Scotch writer on Jurisprudence, is a timely protest 
against the attempt made in many influential quarters to extend the 
limits of contract beyond its legitimate sphere. Contract, in fact, is 
one of the principal battlefields of those opposing forces of the 
modern world—lIndividualism and Socialism. The one, as Mr. 
Watt very properly puts it, views contract from the egoistic point 
of view, and the other from the altruistic. Contract, he declares, is 
ever tending to creep beyond its proper sphere. We are not sure 
whether this is quite correct. We should rather have thought that 
contract having during the individualist régime exceeded very con- 
siderably its legitimate limits had reached its highest water-mark, 
and that the tendency of late years had been in the direction of 
increasing limitation. 


1 Second Annual Report of the Civil Service Commission to his Honor the Mayor of 
Chicago, for the year ending December 31, 1896. Chicago, Ill. 1897. 

2 The Theory of Contract in its Social Light. By W. A. Watt, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil. 
Glasgow. Edinburgh: T, & T. Clark. 1897. , 
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In this interesting treatise Mr. Watt treats of labour, marriage, 
the State, property, and agency, in relation to contract. Under 
those heads Mr. Watt raises the questions whether one man is 
entitled in his private capacity to “use up” another as of right; 
whether marriage is a contract or an institution ; how far the State 
should impose restraints upon freedom of contracting; and to what 
extent private property may be enjoyed. 

In dealing with law one must never forget that it has an ethical 
side. This is usually forgotten by lawyers, although, as Savigny 
pointed out, contract is both a technical notion, appropriated by law, 
and one of those common ideas which form the inheritance of the 
race. Mr. Watt has done good service in reminding us of this 
essential fact. 

Every Man’s Own Lawyer' is a useful book in its way, but in the 
hands of the inexperienced average man or woman would certainly 
prove misleading and dangerous. To a lawyer, or a person fairly 
versed in legal principles, it is a useful reference book, and nothing 
more; but that its possession to the ordinary layman means “ no 
more lawyers’ bills,” as is announced on the cover, is sheer nonsense. 
It has as much truth as the legal fiction that every Englishman 
knows the English law. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


It would be hard to find a more admirable specimen of biography 
than that of Mercy Warren,’ which is the latest addition to the series of 
studies of Women of Revolutionary and Colonial Times in America. 
The picture of Puritan character is charming, and one cannot help 
feeling reverence for women of the rare stamp of the heroine of 
this book. 

Our Presidents* is the title of a booklet written by Mr. E. Furgie, 
and printed under the auspices of the New York Life Insurance 
Company. The portraits of the various presidents of the United 
States are all exceedingly good. 

Who's Who, 1897, edited by Mr. Douglas Sladen, is as complete 
a work of reference as we have ever seen. It contains short 
accounts of nearly every remarkable man and woman in every depart- 
ment of contemporary politics, literature, and science. A more 
useful volume of the kind could not well be found. Great credit is 
due to Mr. Sladen for his industry and research, 

1 Every Man's Own Lawyer. A Handy Book of the Principles of Law and Equity. 
By a Barrister. Thirty-fourth Edition. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1897. 

2 Mercy Warren (Women of Revolutionary and Colonial Times in America). 
London : John Murray. 


> Our Presidents. By Edward Furgie. New York Life Insurance Co. 
+ Who's Who, 1897. Edited by Douglas Sladen. London: A. & C. Black. 
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BELLES LETTRES. 


THERE is some originality in Mr. H. A. Kennedy’s story, 4 Man with 
Black Eyclashes.' The hero, after having married a girl whom he 
does not love, and having next devoted himself to the pursuit of 
another woman, ends by flinging himself into the crater of Vesuvius. 
The devil plays a part in the drama, and one cannot help a feeling 
of revolt against the unreality of the book. There is, however, 
some talent in the work, and the author ought to do better the next 
time. 

A Marriage by Capture,? by Mr. Robert Buchanan, is a clever 
little Irish story of the sensational order. It all turns on the troubles 
of an heiress who is pestered by the importunities of her lovers. 
Finally, she avows to one of them that she is inclined to marry the 
man who would, in the old fashion, take her by force. This lover, 
acting on the suggestion, abducts the young lady, and she ends by 
becoming his wife. The incidents are improbable—they might more 
easily have occurred a hundred years ago than at the present time. 
Mr. Buchanan shows some ignorance of the Irish brogue, and one or 
two attempts on his part at phonetic spelling of words in the Irish 
language are rather ludicrous. The narrative, however, is rather 
fascinating, and cannot fail to interest the reader. 

The Enemies, by Mr. E. H. Cooper, is a curious novel of the 
advanced type. A husband, who has learned that his wife prefers 
another man to himself, ends by sympathising with the lover. The 
idea is not only far-fetched, but opposed to human nature. But 
novelists nowadays appear to think that anything may happen where 
the relations of the sexes are concerned. It is really time that 
fiction should “ return to Nature.” 

Tes Joyeusetés de V Evil,‘ by M. Charles Malato, is remarkable for 
its funny description of London by a Frenchman who refers to 
“ Christy Minstrels” as “ Christian Minstrels,” and, in order to show 
his knowledge of English slang, introduces such words as “ lingo” 
and “‘goddam.” The book is lively and original, and has the merit 
of portraying realities, even though in a very bizarre fashion. The 
author knows something both of London and Paris, and he seems 
anxious to pose as a guide to his countrymen who think of visiting 
“the modern Babylon.” 

Rolande et Andrée,’ by M. Ernest Daudet, is far above the average 
run of French novels. It ends unsatisfactorily, but this is not 
unusual in Gallic fiction. The style is admirable, and the narrative 
is well sustained. 


' A Man with Black Eyelashes. By H. A. Kennedy. London: Methuen & Co. 
2 A Marriage by Capture. By Robert Buchanan. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
* The Enemies. By E. H. Cooper. Westminster : Constable & Co. 

* Les Joyeusetés de l'Exil. Par Charles Malato. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

® Rolande et Andrée. Par Ernest Daudet. Paris: Librairie Plon. ~ 
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Théatre Inédit,’ by Edouard Cadol contains three plays which 
possess great dramatic merit. The best of them is Le Mariaye 
Rompu. It is dedicated to Madame Sarah Bernhardt. 

In a little volume entitled Phases of Love,? Mrs. Wolstenholme 
Elmy has stated the case for a higher and more spiritual relation- 
ship between the two sexes. The idea of a ‘‘ marriage of true 
minds,” to use Shakespeare's words, is well worked out in the volume ; 
and in support of the writer's contention appropriate passages are 
quoted from Coleridge, Shelley, Tennyson, Thomas Hardy, Olive 
Schreiner, and John Davidson. Phases of Love will repay perusal. 

The new edition of Westward Ho !*—Charles Kingsley’s splendid 
historical romance—which has been issued by Messrs, Macmillan & 
Co., is beautifully printed and charmingly illustrated by Charles 
Brock. The price is moderate, and the book will no doubt have a 
large sale. 

Mr. A. J. Wyatt’s edition of Chaucer’s Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales and The Man of Law's Tale,‘ is characterised by a profound 
knowledge of the subject and a scholarly appreciation of the poet. 
The introduction deals with the form and the peculiar merits of the 
Canterbury Tales, and the editor seems in some measure to differ 
from the late Mr. Matthew Arnold’s estimate of Chaucer as a poet 
“lacking the high seriousness of the high classics.” The notes at 
the end of the volume are exceedingly instructive. 

Messrs, George Bell & Sons have brought out a very attractive edition 
of James Thomson’s poems.’ The author of the Sewsons has, of late 
years, been undeservedly neglected. Though not a poet of the highest 
rank, Thomson possessed many great gifts—a limpid and beautiful 
style, and a chaste though limited imagination. ‘The Castle of 
Indolence,” in spite of its pedantic attempt to reproduce the language 
of Spenser, has in it some passages of great beauty, and it has a 
certain somnolent sweetness most fascinating to some readers. The 
introductory memoir of the poet by the Rev. D.C. Tovey is 
admirably done. 

The volume of verses entitled Amoris Victima,’ by Mr. Arthur 
Symons, is “‘ modern ” in a not altogether favourable sense. These 
poems depict a morbid tendency towards the worship of the material 
side of womanhood, The entire tone of the volume is unhealthy. 
There are, however, passages marked by great originality and bold- 
ness of imagery. Mr. Symons is, in his way, a poet—but his is 
a hectic and rather effeminate muse. 

1 Théatre Inédit, Par Edouard Cadol. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

2 Phases of Love. By Mrs. Wolstenholme Elmy, Buxton House, Congleton. 

8 Westward Ho! By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. London: Macmillan & Co. 

4+ The Oniversity Tutorial Series: Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury Tales and 
the Man of Law's Tale. Edited by A. J. Wyatt, M.A. WithaGlossary by A. Malins. 
London: W. B. Clive. 

5 The Aidine Hdition of British Poets; Tiomson. Edited by the Rev. D. C, Tovey. 


London : George Bell & Sons. 
‘ 6 Amoris Victima. By Arthur Symons. London: Leonard Smithers. 
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Another addition to our poetic literature, entitled The Pierrot of 
the Minute,’ by Ernest Dobson, has in it some admirable versification, 
in spite of its sickening artificiality. The ‘“‘ Moon Maiden’s Song,” 
for instance, is very pretty. We give a portion of it: 

‘Sleep, cast thy canopy 
Over this sleeper’s brain, 


Dim grow his memory 
When he awake again. 


Love stays a summer night 
Till lights of morning come, 

Then takes her wingéd flight 
Back to her starry home.” 


Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s frontispiece, vignette, and cul de Jampe are 
characterised by his usual clever affectation. 

Wilt Thou have this Woman ?* is the title of a novel by Mr. J. 
MacLaren Cobban. We have seen the author's name before, but 
certainly he writes in a very slipshod style. He speaks of authors 
as ‘“‘ writing people,” and refers to journalists as ‘the sharp-nosed 
writers of the daily press.” The plot is rather a mixed affair, and 
the book can scarcely be regarded from any point of view as a 
successful effort in fiction. 


ART. 


THE handsome thin folio, with its choice reproductions of Fifty 
Drawings,’ by Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, and its complete iconography 
of the artist, will increase in value with years, forming a typical 
investment for the shrewd collector. These drawings, some of 
which are printed here for the first time, are, like all the work of 
this artist, curious, disconcerting, morbid even, yet with scintillations 
of the divine spark. The connoisseur is interested at every turn of 
the leaf by reminiscences suddenly starting up amid the strangest 
surroundings, Japanese landscape lines, Botticellian curves with the 
sickly sweet smiles and hieratic poses of English pre-Raphaelites, 
Diireresque strugglings of Gothic into Renaissance, and Celtic 
remains of serpent-worship in strap-work, with prehistoric ages 
from every curve; and everywhere the cynic leer of /in-de-sidcle 
decadence. 

1 The Pierrot of the Minute. Written by Ernest Dobson. Drawn by Aubrey 
Beardsley. Published by Leonard Smithers, 1897. 

2 Wilt Thou Have this Woman? By J. MacLaren Cobban. London: Methuen. 


3 A Book of Fifty Drawings. By Aubrey Beardsley. London: Leonard Smithers. 
1897. 
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HISTORY AS TOLD IN THE CAVE 
DEPOSITS OF THE ARDENNES. 


THE TRAVELS OF THE-CAVE MEN OF THE STONE AGE 
AND THEIR LEGENDS. 


Part IJ, Toe Men or THE REINDEER AGE. 


WHEN we leave the Neanderthal hunters of the mammoth and 
turn to their successors, who dwelt in the same Ardennes country 
in the days of the reindeer, we find ourselves among a people who 
were, like their predecessors, a hunting race, entirely ignorant of 
cultivation, and, like them, pacific in their dealings with their 
neighbours. But, while the Neanderthal men had no domestic 
animals except, perhaps, their dogs, there is some reason to believe 
that their successors, like the Lapps, partly domesticated the rein- 
deer; and these reindeer men certainly possessed one trait of which 
there is no trace in the remains of the mammoth race, for they 
reverenced their dead ancestors. 

The existence of this feeling and the celebration of the funeral 
feasts held at the tribal burial-places, is distinctly proved by the 
remains found in and outside the Trou de Frontal, the burial-place 
of the tribe living in the adjoining Trou des Nutons, or the Cave of 
the Dwarfs, and at the cave of Aurignac, in the valley of the Vezére, 
in the Dordogne, in France. Both burial-places were closed with 
large stones, and the immense dolomite door-stone found at the 
mouth of the Trou de Frontal must have been brought down the 
Lidsse by ice; but even if it was thus brought near to the cavern, 
its weight must have considerably taxed the strength of the dwarf 
race who raised it from the stream to close the cave. 

Vou. 147.—No. 6. 23 
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That this custom of paying special reverence to the dead, leaving 
food and weapons for their maintenance, and holding tribal feasts in 
their presence, is one that formed part of the ritual of the brachy- 
cephalic men of the last glacial epoch is proved most conclusively 
by the skeletons found in the Trou de Frontal, and by the bones of 
animals found in and outside the caves both there and at Aurignac. 
For, though a few bones of the mammoth and rhinoceros were found, 
far the greater number were those of the bison, horse, and reindeer, 
though there were also bones of several cave bears and hyenas.’ 
Unfortunately the thirteen skeletons of Aurignac were buried by the 
mayor before M. Lartet heard of the cavern, and so it is impossible 
to compare them with those of the Trou de Frontal. The probability 
is that the men who lived at Aurignac and on the Liésse, in a 
climate where the horse, reindeer, and bison were the most numerous 
animals, were both connected with the brachycephalic Finn races, 
who now domesticate the reindeer, and that they also were allied 
to the Mongols, It is among the Mongolian Chinese that we find 
ancestor worship retained as the national religion down to the 
present day, and the whole evidence on the subject seems to show 
that it was imported into Europe by the races who first immigrated 
thither from Asia with the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and other 
Asiatic animals of the temperate zone. 

The national worship of the dead shows that the people who 
observed it must have been divided into distinct tribal communities, 
each of which had, like the separate tribes living in the Oraon and 
Munda village confederacies, and like the Akkadian Finns of the- 
Euphrates valley, their special burying places, which became the 
Akkadian and Munda cities of the dead. Hence the separate tribes 
must have been distinguished like the present hunting races in 
North America and the aboriginal tribes in India, by special names, 
sacred signs and symbols. These names, which were intended to 
make each tribe as distinct from others as different species of animals 
were, must, like those of the modern hunting races, have been derived 
from those of the animals they chose as their parent totem, and from 
which they claimed descent. Among these the sons of the reindeer, 
which supplied these hunters of the Glacial Age with food, clothing, 
sewing implements, and weapons, must have occupied a conspicuous 
place. If, as is apparent from the existing customs of ancestor 
worship, there was a distinct ritual to be followed, the instructor in 
this ritual and the master of the ceremonies of the funeral feasts 
must have been looked on as the possessor of the knowledge of pro- 
pitiating the ancestors, which was necessary to the well-being of the 
tribe. He thus occupied the position of a medicine man among 


1 Lubbock, Prehistoric Times, second edition, pr. 310-312. The bones from the 
Trou de Frontal Preserved in the Natural History Museum at Brussels give almost 
precisely similar evidence. 
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the North American Indians and the Mongolian tribes of north- 
eastern Asia. Among the latter every medicine man, when engaged 
in thaumaturgic functions or official incantations, wears deer’s horns 
as the chief part of his sacerdotal dress, thus showing that he derives 
his wisdom from the deer parent god of all those admitted into the 
class of ordained priests. This was the animal especially endowed 
with wisdom by the sun-god, who taught him to distinguish the times 
of the year, and to mark them by shedding his horns in winter, growing 
them again at the beginning of spring, and by making the summer 
season, when the horns are reproduced, the reason for the meeting of 
sexes to maintain the continuance of the race, This sun-deer is. the 
totem god invoked at the laying of the tribal fires lit at the formation 
of each encampment, or more or less permanent settlement by the 
Panhuka, or warrior section of the tribes belonging to the Great 
Dakota confederacy of American Indians. An equal number of 
fireplaces, whence the household fires can be lighted, is lit on the 
west and east sides of the encampment; those on the west side are 
built by the Tsishu, or peace section, and those on the east by the 
Panhuka, the warlike sons of the deer; and at each fireplace the 
fire is laid in the form of a St. George’s Cross, of which I shall state 
the significance presently.’ 

This deer sun-god was a northern god, distinct from the Pole star 
and moon god of the hairy race of the sons of the bear; and that he 
was a god specially reverenced in the valley of the Meuse is proved 
both by the existence on the Meuse of the shrine of Freyr, with its 
cavern filled with remains of the mammoth period, and shown to be 
one of the residences, and perhaps one of the burial places, of the 
Neanderthal race, by the human jawbone, and bones found there. 
The Meuse Valley is also the European home of the legend of St. 
Hubert, who is, as I shall show, one of the forms of the deer sun- 
god.” Frey, of Frey-r, is in the Edda the god who fights with deer’s 
horns, and he is, therefore, a special god of the sons of the deer. 
He is the son of Njord, the god of the Pole star, and of Skadi, the 
mountain mother, who moves on snow shoes, and hence he is the 
god of the northern mountain races, the Lapps and Finns. It was 
on the top of the mountain consecrated to him, called Hindu-fjall 
the hill of the deer (hinda), that Sigurd, the sun-god, went after he 
had killed the snake year god Fafnir of the Pole star worshippers, 
and taken his treasures. He was led to the mount by the cloud 
horse Grani, the grey one who bears in his bosom the spring showers, 


1 Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Vol. II. Essay 1X. pp. 237-240. 

2 That this deer sun-god was a mythological product of the religious beliefs of the 
people of the wooded country, whence the Seine and Meuse rose, is proved by his 
image as the Gaulish god Cernunnos. He is depicted as a squatting figure with the 
deer’s horns of the Mongol medicine man on the altars found at Paris and Rheims. 
On the latter monument he is portrayed as scattering acorns or beech mast. He is 
thus the sun-god of the sons of the nut tree of whom I have spoken in Part I. Ber- 
trand L’ Autel de Saintes et les Triades Gauloises Revue Areheologique, xliii, 1882, p. 7, 
pl. xi. Mowat, Bull. Epigraphe de la Gaule, 1, 111-116 
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and it was there, on the top of the artificial giant mound, like that 
of Avebury, dedicated to the worship of the deer-sun of spring, that 
he found Brunhilda, the goddess of springs (briinnen) sleeping. 
Like the Prince in the tale of the Sleeping Beauty, the sun-god, 
clothed in glistening armour, crowned with the Helm of Awing, the 
morning mist awoke the goddess of the year by ripping open her 
clothing with the Sword of Light, and thus melting the snows 
which were to flow down the mountain stream to feed the meadow 
brooks in the vales below the sun-crested hill. It was there he 
plighted his troth to the mother goddess of the farming sons of the 
rivers. In estimating the relation to his predecessor, the deer sun- 
god, of Sigurd, the sun-god, the pillar (urd-r) of victory (sig) the 
Irminsul or Gnomon pillar of Frisian worship we must remember his 
descent. He was the son of Sig-mund, the conquering (sig), moon 
(mund), who had plied his solitary craft as the divine smith in the 
forest of Siggeir, king of the Goths, the sons of the bull, related, as 
we have seen, to the Neanderthal race, and of Hjordis mother of 
the herds (bjord), thus marking his descent from the moon and 
star worshippers. He is the ruling sun-god of the Niblunga Saga 
telling the history of the Niblungs, the children of the mist 
(nebel), the rain cloud.’ They were thus the children of the morning 
mist, the heavenly cloud, the sun-horse Grani, who led Sigurd to 
the top of the deer hill. ‘This was the sun-horse of the northern 
races who fed upon horses, which became one of their totem animals 
both in the age of the mammoth and that of the reindeer. They, 
when coming southwards to Asia Minor during the last glacial epoch, 
took with them their belief in their horse-ancestor. It was then 
that they met the Mongol sons of the sun-deer and the Finn 
worshippers of the mother bird, the storm bird, the mother mountain, 
the hill of Venus in the German legend of Tannhiiuser, the houses 
or home of the pine-tree (tanne). In this land, called in the Edda 
Vanirheim the land of love (vena), they also found the matriarchal 
farmer immigrants from India who worshipped the Pole star, the 
god Njord. It was there that the exchange was made of which we 
are told in the Edda. This brought to the north the Pole star god 
Njord, his wife Skadi the mother mountain, daughter of Thjassi the 
storm bird, and their twin children Frey the deer sun-god and Freya 
the hawk mother goddess of the Egyptian miners and of the race of 
the wizards whose age preceded that of sun worship, the Greek 
goddess Kirke or Circe, meaning the hawk (xipxdc). The sun- 
horse Hoenir was left in exchange as the successor of the Pole star 
god of the wizard races who, in their spells turned widershins or 
from right to left instead of sunwards from left to right.’ 

1 Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Essay 1X. pp. 240, 241. 

* These were the circuits (1) of the Hindu female Swastika representing the motion 


of the stellar heavens from the right, where the stars rise in the East, to the left 
where they set in the West, as observed by a Pole-star worshiprer looking north- 
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The story of the deer-god who was really a northern sun-god can 
be traced in the history of the year star Orion and that of the wild- 
hunter of the north, Orion was the hunting star who followed the 
troop of deer stars round the mother mountain in the daily circle 
ef the revolving stars, and it was he who, when the united races, 
worshippers of the mother bird and the deer sun, came to India as 
the fire-worshippers, became the Hindu year star Mrigasirsha (Orion) 
meaning the deer’s (mriga) head (sirsha). His year story is told 
in the Vedic and Brahmanic legend, telling how he pursued the doe 
queen of the Pleiades, Rohini the star Aldebaran, and how their 
son was the god of the household fire Vastosh-pati, the lord (pati) 
of the house or tribal village (vastu). It was when he assaulted 
the doe star mother of the hearth that he was slain by the arrow of 
Rudra the red (rud) god of the winter storms. This arrow is, as we 
are told in the Brihmanas, the three stars on the belt of Orion and 
also the three seasons of the year of Asia Minor, made by these 
immigrants the first official sacrificial year in India. 

Thus we learn in the story of Orion how the god of the three 
seasons of spring, summer, and winter, the year brought by the 
sons of Gautama from Asia Minor to India, is slain at the end of 
his three seasons to make way for his newly-begotten son, the sun 
of the new year, when, according to the universal custom of the 
ancient Greek, Roman, Druid, Persian, Indian, and Mexican wor- 
shippers of the household fire, the new year’s fires were lighted. 

Tn tracing the descent of this story of the pursuit of the Pleiades’ 
doe by the deer-star Orion, we find that it originated in the legend 
of the Southern Hemisphere telling how the black crow-star Canopus 
became a giant and ran away with the Queen of the Pleiades; that 
is to.say, he made the Pleiades revolve round the Pole every twenty- 
four hours. Canopus, the black crow-star of the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, was called in Hindu mythology Agastya, the controller of 
the tides, who drank up the waters of the ocean, and thus caused 
them to ebb and flow, and this control of the tides by Canopus, the 
chief star in Argo, is, in the Zendavesta, also ascribed to this con- 
stellation called Sata-vaésa. Canopus and Argo, the rulers of the 
southern heavens, were succeeded by Orion when, according to 
Arabian legend, Canopus wedded Orion, who is in this myth repre- 
sented as a woman. In northern mythology this succession and the 
installation of Orion as the leader in the daily and annual circular 
dance of the stars took place when the sons of the cow, the mother 
of the herd, Hjordis, mother of Sigurd, came to the north from 
India, according to the course of the Gautama, which I have traced 
‘in an earlier part of this essay. 

‘wards, and of the (2) male Swastika representing the motion of the sun, as seen by 
-one of the worshippers of the mother-bird who, like the Roman augur, faced south- 


wards and saw the sun rise to the left in the east, the fortunate side in Roman 
sugury, and set to the right in the west. 
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The successor of this deer sun-god Orion was the sun-god of 
the sun-horse, who circled round the Pole in his annual course, 
passing through the solstices and equinoxes. He became the 
god whose movements are marked by the gnomon national pillar, 
the menhir, which was, as we have seen, brought to India with the 
sacred stone pillar by the sons of the cow-sun, and it is one of these 
ancient menhirs which still exists at Velaine, a few miles from the 
cave of Spy-Onoz. On the institution of the worship of the god 
of the sun-pillar, the national computers of time ceased to measure 
the year by observing the stars, and used the sun-shadows instead. 
Indian mythology relates the change of procedure in the story, telling 
how Marichi, the spark of life, the sun in the form of a deer, was 
slain by Rima, the ploughing god, the sun-god Ra of the northern 
immigrants. On his death he went up to heaven as a deer-star, 
and became one of the tail-stars in the constellation of the Great 
Bear, called by the Hindus the seven antelopes, or deer. 

This story also tells of another change in the measurement of 
time, when it was measured not by the five days week of Orion’s 
year, the five fingers of the giant’s mighty hand, but by the seven 
days week of the month measured by the lunar phases. But this 
early week of five days remained in the Scandinavian calendar til} 
within recent historical memory. The close of the Scandinavian 
year of seventy-two five-day weeks was marked throughout northern 
Europe by an annual festival, reproducing the Hindu story of the 
pursuit of the Pleiades doe by Orion. It began twelve days before 
the winter solstice, and on the solstice night the revels were closed 
by the dance of a man disguised as a deer, with deer’s horns, with 
@ woman disguised as a doe, who addressed each other with ribald 
songs. ‘The closing scene of the drama is the death of the attacking 
deer, slain by the arrow of the Wild Hunter, called in the Hindu 
story Rudra. This is the Christmas horn-dance still surviving in 
English legend, led by Herne the Hunter, with deer’s horns, who 
appears in the Merry Wives of Windsor. It is still celebrated at 
the parish wake, on the Monday after September 4, at Abbot’s 
Bromley, in Staffordshire ; bat the original date was, as we learn 
from Dr. Plot’s history of the parish, written in 1686, the Christmas 
holidays, when the annual Yule fires were lighted, In this dance, 
the dancers, wearing reindeer-horns, still kept in the church tower, 
are accompanied by a hobby-horse, the sun-horse Hoenir, exchanged 
for the deer-sun Frey in the story of Njord, and there is also with 
the dancers a boy carrying a bow and arrows, the arrow of 
Rudra.’ 

We thus see in this summary of the historical legends and ritua} 
of the deer sun-god of Scandinavia and Flanders, who is now the 
parent totem not only of the North American Indian warriors, but 


4 Staffordshire Folk and their Lore, by Miss L. Burne. Folklore, Vol. vii, No. 4& 
December 1896, p. 372, 
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also of the Hindu Kshatrya or Rajput fighting races, who wear on 
the day of their initiation into manhood the deer skin garment of 
their deer ancestors, that he is a god whose worship extends far 
back into the past, to the days when the reindeer, the original deer 
of Frey, dwelt in the latitudes of England and the Ardennes. 

We have now to consider the phases of the story of the deer-sun 
as told in the legend of St. Hubert, who is also like Frey, a patron 
saint of the Ardennes. The royal forest of St. Hubert is near the 
shrine of Frey, and he who was a wicked hunter is said to have been 
converted in this forest by the appearance of a stag with a shining 
cross between his horns. His saint day is on November 3. We 
have seen how, in the story of Orion, his pursuit of the Pleiades 
figured the daily and annual procession of the stars round the Pole. 
I have shown in the Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times that the earliest 
complete year reckoned by the agricultural races of India and Persia, 
and by the Cymric Druids, was the year of the southern hemisphere, 
measured by the movements of the Pleiades. It began November 1, 
the first day of the spring of the antipodes, when the Pleiades first 
set immediately after the sun. This they continue to do till the 
beginning of April, when they disappear from the night sky, reap- 
pearing again on May 1, when they set before the sun, and this 
they do till the close of the second six months completes the year on 
October 31. In this year the first three days are, in the south hemi- 
sphere, devoted to the worship of the dead, a custom which still 
survives in our All Hallows Eve, All Souls’, and All Saints’ Day on 
October 31, and November 1 and 2. This November year survives 
in Derbyshire in England, where the year’s servants are hired in 
November, and in Wales and South Shropshire, where they are hired 
in May ;' also in the universal village star dance round the Maypole, 
the ancient gnomon pillar. When we remember how Orion the 
bunter-star died when pursuing the Pleiades—that is to say, when 
he set after them—we see how it came about that November 3 suc- 
ceeding November 1 and 2, consecrated to the Pleiades, was dedicated 
to St. Hubert, the wild hunter. That the story of St. Hubert is a 
variant form of the death of Orion when pursuing the Pleiades is 
made still more clear when we trace the story of the converting deer 
to its original source. Long before the days of the supposed’ 
existence of the medieval saint, Hubert, this story was told of 
St. Eustathius Placidus, or St. Eustace, and appears in his life in 
the Gesta Romanorum, taken from a Syrian original of which the 
text dates back to the ninth century a.D. He was commander-in- 
chief of the armies of Trajan in Syria, and a persecutor of the 
Christians. When hunting one day he met a deer bearing on his 
forehead a glittering cross on which was the image of Christ. He 
asked Placidus, ‘“‘ Why dost thou persecute me? I am Christ whom 


1 Shropshire Folk and their Lore, by Miss L. Burne. olklore, Vol. vii. December 
1896, p. 372. 
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thou ignorantly worshippest.” Hearing this, Placidus fell from his 
horse in fear and then, by command of the deer, went into the city 
and was baptized with his wife and family.’ 

When we turn from the Legends of the. Saints to the Buddhist 
Jaitika or Birth Stories, containing the originals of so many 
miraculous stories of the Christian saints, we find the story of 
Hubert and Eustace reproduced in the Sima Jitika, in a form even 
more exact than that cited by Dr. Gaster of the Deer of the banyan- 
tree (nigrodha) or parent fig-tree of the Indian races who converted 
the king of Benares, 

Sima was miraculously born as the sun-god from the navel of 
her mother Pariki, meaning the girdle, who, like his father Du-kila, 
the bad (du) hill (kalim) the parent mountain, became blind after 
his birth. They belonged to the race of the Nasadas, the Sanskrit 
Nishidas, the people who were not (na) suns of the sun-god Ashidha 
or Assar, the god of the midsummer sun—that is to say, they 
worshipped the Pole star-god and the stars which in their dance 
made a girdle round the parent mountain, The parents of Sama 
were the blind seasons of the year, measured not by the motions of 
the sun but by those of the girdling stars, so that Pariki was the 
star mother the Pleiades, called the krittakas or spinners, who spun 
the garment of the starry heavens, enshrouding the Pole star-god. 
Their son was Savanna Sima—that is to say, he was like (Simo) 
(the hue), of the race of the Sus Saus or Shus, the yellow ruling 
race of India. In other words, he was the golden sun-god, wearing 
the golden mail of Sigurd, rising from the giant mound on the top 
of the deer hill, the national high place where he begun his reign as 
the sun-god. As the national sun-god he was the god of the 
perpetual fire on the national altar, placed in Hindu ritual in the 
centre, called the navel, of the altar, made in the form of a woman. 
He was thus a reproduction of Vashtoshpati, the sun fire in heaven 
and the altar fire on earth of the Orion story. He fed his parents 
after they were blinded by the girdling snake of the Pole-star year 
when their seasons were ended and the third season of the young sun 
had begun, and drew water for them from the river Migasammata— 
that is, the mother of the collected (sam) deer (miga). This son of the 
deer star-god Orion, of the sons of the mountain, who drank the 
water of life from the deer river, was one day while in the midst 
of a troop of his deer brethren killed on the banks of the river by an 
arrow shot by the hunter-king of Benares, Piliyakha, the hunting- 
giant (yakha), a reproduction of Rudra. He was converted by the 
reproaches of the dying star, and promised to tend his parents for 
him, but he returned to his kingdom a changed man, when the dead 
star-god of the year, slain by the arrow of the three seasons, was 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1894; Gaster, Nigrodha Migu Jataka 
anc Placidus, pp. 336, 337. 
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brought back to life as the sun-god of the new year by the prayers 
of Bahu-Sundari, the great (bahu) and beautiful (sundari) moon- 
goddess joined to thoze of his parents.’ But this original legend of 
the Buddha, the deer sun-god, does not explain the incident of the 
cross between the deer horns in the stories of SS. Hubert and 
Eustace. In considering this we must remember that the cross 
called the cross of St. George, the glittering cross of the sun-deer, 
was a sacred symbol ages before Christianity. It was the sacred 
sign drawn by the Roman augurs, priests of the hawk sun-goddess 
in the square of the sacred templum, or field, propitious for augury. 
And this cross in the square is the earliest Chinese symbol for the 
earth, made, as they say, in the form of across. It is the sign of 
the sun-god as ruler of the four quarters of the heavens. It was 
adopted as the Egyptian sacred symbol of life, the “ankh,” the egg- 
crowned upright cross carried by their gods and symbolising the 
infusion of the heat of life into the egg by the fire-drill twirled by 
the arms of the cross. From this egg, according to the Second 
Vignette in the Egyptian Papyrus of Ani at the British Museum, 
the red son of life is born. In its earliest form it was the cross 
formed by the outstretched wings of the flying bird. This is in the 
Rigveda and Braihmanas the Shyena, or frost (shya) bird, the winter 
storm-bird which brought from heaven the holy Soma, the life-giving 
rain-blood of the god of life. This bird, while bringing the Soma, 
was, as we are told,’ struck by the arrow of the rainbow-god, 
Krishinu, which loosed one of its feathers. This feather, made 
immortal by the blood of the bird-messenger and child of the ever- 
living god, fell to earth, and became the Paliisa-tree (Butea Frondosa), 
the sacred tree of the Munda mountain races of the north-east, who 
came to India as the earliest northern immigrants before the north- 
west Jats. They were tie principal assistants of the first indigenous 
forest races who founded village communities, and it was they who 
united the scattered villages into provinces and formed the frame- 
work of the national government. Their sacred tree, brought from 
heaven with the rain, is in the forests of Central India, a creeper 
flowering at the beginning of the rains, springing from a trunk fixed 
in the earth apparently as an independent tree. Thence it spreads 
its tendrils from tree to tree till it covers the forests with sheets of 
crimson blossoms reddened by the divine blood. 

This rain-bird of the cross appears in the history of human pro- 
gress, written by the successive Pole stars on the face of the 
chronological clock of the Pole star circle of the heavens, as the 
Constellation Cygnus. This is the star cluster of the Shyena-bird, 
of which the stars form a cross, and one of its stars was the Pole 
star from 17000 to 15000 B.c. This bird of the cross became in its 


1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1894. The Sama Jatika, translated by 
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varying symbolic theological transformations first the Egyptian 
Ankh uniting the bird’s egg with the fire-drill, and then as the sign 
of the cross of the Augurs, who learnt the future from the entrails 
and flight of birds ; it was added to the Gnomon pillar, the Frisian 
Irminsul, as the symbol of the Equinoxes turning the revolving pole 
and thus measuring the year of solar time. It thus represented the 
year of St. George, the Geourgos, or worker (ourgos), of the earth 
(ge), the ploughing father-god of the cow-born sons of the sun. 
Their original home was the plateau of Cappadocia in Asia Minor, 
backed by the heights of Ararat, and it was there that the ploughing 
sun-god of the cross was said to have been born. He is worshipped 
in Syria as Khudr, the water-god, the god born of the rain-bringing 
bird, the Akkadian and Egyptian Khu, the bird-mother of the Finn 
sons of the storm-bird. His sign was first the pole or tree Gnomon, 
the Ashéra, or sacred pole, of the Jews, called the Ba’al, or husband 
of the land, the Irminsul of the Frisians of the Ardennes and North 
Germany, whose history I am telling in this essay, the bamboo pole 
set up by Vasu, the god of the fire-worshippers on the Sakti moun- 
tains south of Benares in India, the pole set up in front of their 
houses by the Dravidian Miles of the Gangetic valley and the Ahts 
of Alaska in North America. It became the obelisk of the Egyptians 
and the stone Gnomon, or Menhir. 

The year of Asia Minor marked by the cross with the equinoctial 
cross bar was that beginning at the autumnal equinox the year of 
Syria, Macedonia and the Peloponnesus. It began with the feast of 
the death and re-birth of the sun-god Adonis, held at Antioch at 
that date when the drying Harrur, or hot wind of the dog days of 
Syria, ceased to blow and the weather became cool and genial. 

It is in Homer that we find a series of the most interesting and 
instructive reminiscences of the worship of the predecessor of the 
cross of the fire-worshippers, the Gnomon stone or Menhir, the Holy 
White stone by which as we are told in the Saga of Gudrun the 
Scandinavians swore. I have in the Ruling Races of Prehistori¢e 
Times shown that the ancient institution of chariot races typical 
of the annual course of the sun was instituted by the races who 
worshipped the sun as the Divine Physician. The Greek Akastus 
who healed with the knife (aké) and the half man and half horse, 
the sun-horse Cheiron, the god of the healing hand (cheir), As is 
shown in the ritualistic arrangements of the race course and temple 
of the white horse of the sun at Stonehenge, the year of the chariot. 
races of the white horse began at the summer solstice when the sun 
rises on that day behind the great Gnomon stone of Stonehenge, 
called the Friar’s Heel. In Homer we have a vivid description 
of these races in their earliest typical form in the account of the 


1 Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Vel, i. Remy VI. pp. 524-527, ae 556. Vok 
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chariot race beginning the games given by Achilles at the funeral 
of Patroclus. Patroclus belonged to the race of the divine 
physicians, for it was he who tended and cured Eurupulos, when 
besought by him as one skilled in medicine to heal his wound 
caused by the arrow of Paris the Trojan archer.’ Eurupulos, mean- 
ing the ‘“ wide gate,” is called in Homer the son of Euaimon, but 
is elsewhere called the son of Poseidon, the sea-god. He was a 
god of the revolving Pole star, for he gave a clod of earth to 
Euphémos, who threw it into the sea, where it became the island 
Kalliste the most beautiful; the island typifying the mother earth of 
Pole star worshippers, wherein the Pole star fire-drill, the Menhir, 
revolved. Patroclus went in the arms of Achilles the sun-god given 
him by Cheiron, the sun-horse, to fight against the Trojans, and was 
repulsed by Apollo, the sun-god of the yellow race, born in Lycia 
on the banks of the Xanthus, meaning the yellow river. His death 
clearly shows him to be a sun-god, for he was attacked from behind 
by Apollo, shrouded in mist like the storm-god Rudra, who killed 
the deer-sun with the arrow. He dealt him a stunning blow 
between the shoulders, the place where Hagen struck Sigurd and 
threw his kuneé (kyvvén) the.dog cap, the helmet of the dog star- 
god Sirius rising at the summer solstice, and rolled it on the ground 
beneath the feet of the horses of Achilles the sun-horse, It was 
thence picked up by Hector, who henceforth wore it as the helm of 
Awing, the morning cloud of the sun-god, who succeeded the sun, the 
Divine Physician whose history I have traced in a previous number 
of the WESTMINSTER Review.’ Hector thus became the yearly 
dying and yearly reviving sun-god who was to be slain in his turn 
by Achilles. Apollo after despoiling Patroclus of his helmet took from 
him his spear and shield, his invulnerable golden armour which 
Sigurd had also laid aside on the day of his death. The unarmed 
sun-god was, like Sigurd by Hagen, struck with a spear in the broad 
of his back between his shoulders by Euphorbus, a Dardanian youth, 
and was finally slain by Hector, his successor as a sun-god. 

The funeral games of the sun-god of the race of the divine 
physicians, the first pioneers in scientific experiments, are, in the 
names and mythologic history of the competitors, a complete epitome 
of Greek history, as told in the official historiographies used by 
Homer as the raw material of his J/iad and Odyssey ; but it is to the 
race and the concomitant issues arising out of its history that I must 
now direct my attention. The goal or turning point of this race- 
course, which, in Stonehenge, lies to the north of the temple on which 
the rays of the sun rising in the north-east first strike, was a sacred 
shrine of the deer sun-god in the Hindu ritual of the Chariot race, 
which is, as I shall show further on, a variant of that of Troy. The 
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Hindu Vajapeya race was, as I have shown in the Ruling Races of 
Prehistoric Times,’ part of the ceremonies of an annual festival which 
marked the transition stage between the early sacrifices of living 
victims offered at the solstices, accompanied by the drinking of 
intoxicating liquor, and the later form of the Soma sacrifice, in which 
milk, curds, and barley, mixed with water from the running stream, 
were offered to Indra. Both sacrifices were offered at the Vajapeya, 
and the pure form of the Soma sacrifice offered to Indra finds a 
counterpart in Greece in the barley-cakes offered to Apollo on the 
Altar of the Pious, near the earlier altar called the “ horned altar,” 
on which, as on the horned altar of the Jews, animal victims were 
roasted. In the chariot-race which took place at this feast, the 
goal or turning-point was placed outside the sacrificial ground, 
seventeen arrow ranges north of the edge of the altar, and it was 
marked by a post of the sacred Soma fig-tree, the udumbara.’ 
But when we examine the ceremonies of the consecration of the 
national king representing the young sun-god of a new year 
succeeding that of the death of his predecessor, we find that this race 
in its earliest form was held inside the sacrificial area, the Campus 
Martius of Rome, and that the king who drove the winning chariot 
of the new bora conquering sun started from the lak of the westein 
altar, passed along the north side of the sacrificial ground, and then, 
“* pulling the right side reins,” turned the chariot at the sacrificial post, 
the goal marked by the udumbara posts made six feet high, of the 
same height as the sacrificer, and going thence westward on the 
southern side of the course, stopped the chariot at the sadas or 
sacred house of the priests.* It is in the sadas that we see the 
historical meaning of the udumbara or fig-tree posts. Its central 
post was also made of udumbara (Ficus glomeratc), like the sacrificial 
turning post, and they both originally descended from the house pole 
of the circular houses of the Finns and Todas, at the foot of which 
the Dravidian Miles or north-eastern mountaineers offer the family 
sacrifices, sanctifying the family soil with the blood of the totem 
animals. This first phase of national existence ended when the 
original house pole was made of the sacred trees of the earlier forest- 
races was superseded by the fig-tree, the sacred tree of the yellow 
Mongolian races, the first gardeners and growers of fruit-trees, 
whose first sacred tree was, as I have shown, the nut-tree. This 
change in the national theology coincides with the foundation of 
Troy, the city founded by the conquering yellow race. It was called 
Tlios, or the city of Ilos, its traditional builder. He was the son of 
Tros, and the grandson of Ericthonius, meaning the very fertile 
earth,* and the sons of Troy, meaning the boundary city, were the 


1 Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Vol. 1. Essay III. p. 307. 

2 Eggeling’s Sat. Brah. v. 1, 5,13. Sacred Books of the East, Vol. xli. p. 25. 

3 Eggeling’s Sat. Brah. v. 1, 3,13;iv. 3; iv. 14; iii. pp..1, 26. Sacred Books of 
the Fast, vol. xli. p. 101, xxvi. 344, notes 141, 142, * Homer’s Iliad, xx. 230-232. 
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cultivating conquering races who guarded the boundaries of their 
fields. The sacred tree of Ilus, also called Dardanides, or the son of 
Dardanus, was the wild fig-tree which marked his tomb ;' and this 
tree, as we have seen, furnished the turning goal of the chariot-races 
of the sun-horse in India. 

But this chariot-race is shown by Indian ritual to be a later 
reproduction of an earlier ploughing festival, of which we find the 
ritual in the consecration ceremony of the Kuru Panchila kings of 
Central and Northern India. This took place, as the Brahmanas 
tell us, in the ‘‘ dewy season,” that is, in the season in which (January— 
February) the month of Migh, the witch mother, was the chief month. 
This was the month beginning the year of the first immigrants who 
brought the knowledge of the cultivation of barley from Asia Minor, 
the early Jats. They are called in the Rigveda and Mahabharata, the 
Srinjaya, or men of the sickle (srini), and are represented in Eastern 
India, the land of the Kuru and Kushika kings, whose capital was 
Benares, by the Niga tribes, the Oraons, Santals, and Cheroos. ll 
these tribes still begin their year either at the date of the earlier year 
of Orion, beginning in Aghun (November—December), or in the month 
of Maigh. It is from the latter month, fixed as the primeval new 
year’s month in the Bi dhmanas, that the Santals reckon their year 
of thirteen lunar months of twenty-eight days each, or 364 days in 
all, the year, called in the Mahabharata the year of the thirteen wives 
of Kashyapa, the father-god of the race descended from the Indian 
fig-tree or banyan-tree. It was this year which was the year spoken 
of in the J/iad as that in which Ares, who is, as we shall see, a 
form of Orion, was bound for thirteen months by the giants Otos 
and Ephialtes, sons of Aloeus.* And it is this year, beginning in 
November, like the Pleiades year, which is that reckoned by the 
Nootka Columbians of north-west America® But these people who 
celebrated the beginning of their year of thirteen months in Magh 
are also those who hold their mid-year festival in July—August, 
when, as the sons of the nut-tree, the predecessor of the fig-tree, the 
dancers dance round a branch of the sacred almond-tree (Nawclea 
parvifolia) and decorate their hair during the dance with shoots of 
the young barley grown for the occasion by the daughters of the 
village head man, in sand mixed with turmeric, which makes the 
shoots a primrose yellow, the national sacred colour. 

It is at the initial festival of this year, held now on Magh 1, 
that the royal ploughing is ordered to take place, and in this plough- 
ing the king was, as well as I can understand the text, directed to 
plough two furrows, one to represent the six months up to the mid- 
rainy season in July-August, and the returning furrow to represent 

1 Homer’s Iliad, xi. 166. 

2 Sacred Books of the East, v. 385-387. 


° Ratsel’s History of Mankind. Translated heed A. J. Butler. Vol. ii, “The 
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the second six months from July-August to January—February.' 
This festival is one which would never have been made that of the 
original ploughing festival if it originated in India, and is distinctly 
marked as the new year’s festival of a race of northern origin, who, 
as the yellow sons of the wolf-mother of Apollo, began their new 
year with the Lupercalia, held at Rome on February 15, and with our 
St. Valentine’s Day on the 14th of the same month. This was the 
month of the Heraion, the festival of the marriage of Zeus and Hera, 
the two year-gods, held in Argos. It was the year of the race born 
of the pairing birds, the Finn races, who make their household nest 
their family home, and who, in their northern home, kept the 
Plough Monday of their annual ploughing festival in January— 
February. The general ploughing festival in North India is that 
called the Akkhadi by the Gonds, is that which takes in Baisakh 
(April-May), and this is equally a foreign festival to that in Migh, 
for the earth is as hard as iron and the ploughing merely a nominal 
ceremonial. It is a survival from the days when they ploughed 
their lands in Syria after reaping the barley harvest in April. 
This is the year festival of the Kushika sons of the fig-tree, who 
burned their dead, and who, in the horse-sacrifice recorded in 
the Mahabharata, started their sun-borse to run his annual race in 
the month of Cheit (March-April), and that which opened the year 
of St. George, the ploughing saint, riding on the sun-horse, and 
killing the dragon of drought, whose year-day is April 23. 

The goal, or turning-point of the plough, in this spring ploughing 
festival in which two furrows were ploughed, is described as the 
festival, of the Spit, or ploughing-ox, in the Grihya Sutra, which may, 
as the text states, be transferred to autumn at the close of the first 
six months of the year. It was the shrine of three pits, and two 
huts placed to the west of the sacred-fire altar at the corner of the 
consecrated field. By the pit, overshadowed by the northern hut, 
the mother-cow of the village herd stood. The ploughing father- 
ox, called Ish-ina, which is in some rituals sexless, to denote the 
unsexed procreating sun, was to be placed in the southern hut, and 
in the centre the young calf, the sun-god of the future year, was to 
stand by the sacrificial post, the turning-point of the plough. At 
this post the father-ox was to be sacrificed, and this post was made 
of the Palisha-tree,? which is, as we have seen, the parent tree of 
the Mundas, and a tree of earlier mythological date than the later 
fig-tree. 

Having thus proved that the turning or gnomon post in these 
primeval annual reproductions of the sun’s race round the pole was 
a sacred shrine, I now return to the Homeric racecourse. The 
turning goal, the point at which the chariots of the sun-god turned 


1 Ruling Races of Prehistoric Times, Vol i. Essay IIT. pp. 198, 199. 
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in their backward course, depicting the solstitial movements of the 
sun from south to north and from north to south, as described by 
Nestor to his son Antilochus.' This was marked by an ancient sacri- 
ficial post of withered oak or fir wood, six feet high, round which the 
chariots turn, and, on each side of it, leaving between them sufficient 
space for the chariots to move both in going to and coming back from 
the goal, were two white stone pillars (the stations of the mother cow 
and father ox, in the Hindu sacrifice of the spit ox), the whole 
being, according to Nestor, either the old mark of the burial place 
of some ancient hero or a race goal. This turning point is, as I 
shall show, the model of the shrine of the god of the race of.the 
deer-sun. The goal post of fir or oak wood is the shrine of the 
sons of the pine-tree, sacred to the Phrygian goddess Cybele, whose 
name means in Phrygian a cave, and whose most sacred shrine was 
her cave on Mount Dindymon, in Phrygia, where her image was a 
meteoric stone. The pine pillar was thus the gnomon pillar of the 
cave dwellers, the Finn sons of the pine tree, from which, according 
to Phrygian belief, Adonis, the sun-god was born.’ This tree trunk, 
the mother of fire, who bequeathed to her descendants the reverence 
for the pine cone, the seed of fire, the symbol crowning the Thyrsus 
or magic wand of Bacchus, and the conical image of the mother- 
goddess symbolised in the mother-mountain in which the cave-temples 
were pierced. This became the oak pillar of the Cymric Druid 
races, worshippers of the Zend and Druid god Hu, whose name is a 
form of the Finn-Akkadian mother-bird Khu, who, as we have seen, 
belonged originally to the primeval agricultural race who began 
their year on the first of November, the first day of spring in the 
Southern Hemisphere of the Oceanic island continents whence, 
apparently, agricultural and village communities first arose. The 
two trees represented those who were the sons of the nut tree, the 
pine, and oak, who, as we have seen in the Todas and Niiga races, 
were the predecessors of the Fathers who burnt their dead in the 
later Neolithic and Brenze Ages. 

It was in front of this pine and oak tree post that the two sun 
pillars, the stone Menhirs, were placed. These were the two pillars 
placed before all Phoenician temples representing the shrines of the 
mother-cow and father-ox; and the whole was an exact counterpart 
of the Hindu sacrificial area consecrated for the slaughter of the 
father-ox at the central sacrificial post of Palisha wood standing in 
front of the altar, and fixed in the pit into which the blood of the 
victim was to flow. These pillars, which in the ritual of sun worship 
replaced the animal totems of the earlier creed were called by the 
Pheenicians the pillars of Usof, the Phrygian goat-god, the Akkadian 
Uz, the Hebrew Esau, whose name is derived by the softening of 


1 Homer's Jliad, xxiii, 327-333. 
2 Mover’s Die Phonizier, p. 203. 
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the gutturals from the Finnish Uz, or Uk, the great one, the god 
Ukko, the great begetter. He was the hunter who founded navi- 
gation, and his pillar, which, in the days before the worship of the 
white sun was coloured, was called the green pillar of Baal Khamman. 
It was the pillar of Solomon’s temple called Boaz, the mover. The 
other pillar, the Jachin of Solomon’s temple, was called Chiun, of 
which Jachin is the Hiphil form.’ They represented the sun of the 
summer (Usof) and of the winter (Chiun) solstices, and they stood 
before the porch of the temple raised on steps to represent the 
mountain shrines of the cave dwellers, worshippers of the deer-sun. 
It was on the course consecrated to the gods of this long series of 
religious evolution that the Homeric chariot race is said to have 
taken place. It was won by Diomedes, son of Tydeus, that is, of the 
hammering (tud) god, and his name means the counsellor of Zeus. 
His father was a Greek form of the smith-god, the German Wieland, 
the god Thor bearing the hammer in the form of the Tau cross, the 
Celtic and German sign of fertility. It was the hammer of the 
Egyptian god Ptah, whose name means the opener, who became the 
Greek Hephaistos and the god represented in the Patoikoi, the dwarf 
figures placed by the Phoenicians on the prows of their vessels. He 
was the original fire-god of the northern fire worshippers who struck 
fire from flints and iron pyrites, and Diomedes, his son was, in 
Greek Homeric legend, made the constant companion of Odusseus 
in all the enterprises they jointly undertook to ensure the victory of 
Greece in her contest with the Asiatic powers, Odusseus, or Ulysses, 
was, as I have shown, the Orwandil of the North, whose toe was the 
star Rigel in Orion.? Hence he was Orion, the leader of the stars, 
whose tent was in the centre of the Greek camp,’ who was wedded 
to the spinner Penelope, the Pleiades, whom, as we have seen, he is 
said in Hindu mythology to have pursued. It was these two com 
pavions who stole the Palladium or guardian image from Troy, and 
thus made the city liable to be taken by the Greeks, and they thus 
made the Trojan goddess Pallas Athene the guardian goddess of the 
Greeks, and she was always the helper of Diomedes, They were, in 
Book X. of the //iad, sent by the Greeks to reconnoitre the camp of 
the Trojans, and were led by Dolon, the Trojan spy, meaning the 
deceitful one, to the Thracian quarters, where they slew Rhesus, the 
Thracian king, and his twelve warriors, taking their horses. The 
slain or taken horses represent in ancient mythologies of the gods 
of time the conquered sun-gods of former methods of time reckoning, 
and these thirteen Thracian chiefs and their horses mean the thirteen 
lunar months of the year preceding that of the sun-god Achilles, 
whose year was measured by the passage of the sun through the 
signs of the Zodiac. It was the more reliable year, which replaced 
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the earlier one, which reckoned time by guess without the help of 
any accurate guide, and the earlier year had to be eradicated from 
the official calendar before the year of Achilles could take its place. 

The sun horses with which Diomedes won the race were not his 
own, for he was a fire-god, but those taken by him from A%neas.' 
They were one pair out of the brood of twelve horses begotten by 
Boreas, the north wind, from the mares of Dardanus, the richest of 
men, son of Ericthonius, ancestor of the Trojan race.? They were 
the twelve months of the wheel-year of primevals olar worship, the 
twelve months of the perfect circle of 360 days or degrees made by 
the sun round the pole, the sun year measured by the gnomon 
pillar. In order to ascertain the ethnological source of this year 
we must inquire into the parentage of Auneas. He was the grand- 
son of Assarakos and the son of Aphrodite, and Assarakos was 
the brother of Ilus, the founder of Troy. Here we have two 
systems of theology brought before us, the first that of the mother 
mountain of the year of three seasons typified in the triangular 
sign of the mother goddess under which Aphrodite was worshipped 
at Paphos, which was also the symbol of the Phcenician mother 
goddess Ba. This was also the year of the Basque Iberian mother 
goddess Iru, meaning the three, goddess of the spring showers, the 
mother Ira, Ida, or Ila. She became the Phosnician god Il or El, 
the Trojan Ilus. It was the year of the semi-matriarchal Iberian 
cultivators, who made their totem the pig, the prolific sow, and the 
fighting boar. It was to these parent gods, the boar sun-god, that 
pigs were offered in Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
India, and Egypt. They were sacrificed to Aphrodite, Demeter and 
Ceres, to the Assyrian fire-god Adar, and to the Hindu Rabu, and 
also to Mars or Ares. It was the race of the sons of the pig which 
used the bath of pig’s blood to cleanse the guilty from sin, a custom 
common to the Phrygians, Lycians, and Greeks. This boar-god was 
the god who slew Adonis, the sun-god of the ploughing sons of the- 
fig-tree. 

But side by side with this worship of the sun-god, the destroying 
boar, there was also that of the deer sun-god Orion, the god of the 
yellow Mongolian immigrants from the north-east. This was the 
god worshipped by the Akkadians as Dara the antelope. His name 
appears in Darda, the son of Mahol, meaning the supreme god, 
mentioned in 1 Kings iv. 31 as “‘ the wisest of men.” This name. 
becomes in 1 Chron. ii. 6 Dara, the Akkadian name. There he is, 
said to be the son of Zerah, the red twin god, son of Tamar the 
date-palm tree, which succeeded the fig-tree as the parent tree of 
South-western Asia, Thus the Dardanian race, led by Aineas,’ were 
the sons of the antelope or deer god which was, as we learn from the 
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Egyptian ritual, eaten with the pig on the 15th Pachon, answering 
about to March 31, as the totems of the sons of the sun.’ This 
connection of the Dardanian race with the antelope or deer sun 
explains the descent of /neas from Assarakos. He represented the 
‘race of Assar, the fish sun-god of Nineveh, who was in his earlier 
mythological career called Ia, the god of the house, (I) of the waters 
(A), the antelope of the deep, and also Dara, the desert antelope. 
These sons of the antelope were the race from whom the Brahmin 
priests of the warrior sons of the deer the Kshatrya descended, for 
while the Kshatrya youth wears a deer skin on the day of his initia- 
tion, the Brahmin wears the skin of the black antelope and girds 
himself with the threefold cord of Munga sugar grass, sacred to the 
sun-horse, which he ties with three knots to represent the three 
seasons of the year. But the sugar cane grass girdle represents an 
_ evolution in religion, when the sun-horse succeeded the sun-bull 
and antelope, for the sugar cane grass used in making the priest’s 
magic wand in the Soma sacrifice is a substitute for the Kusha grass 
of the earlier ritual. This was the grass especially eaten by the 
antelope, the sun-father of the Kushika or Kushite race, who take 
their name from the parent grass, and who are also sons of Rima, 
the ploughing ox. It was the revolving sun of the antelope year 
preceding the lunar year of thirteen lunar months which was con- 
quered by Diomedes in his contest with the Dardanian leader AJneas 
before he conquered the lunar year of thirteen months ; two years 
which must be expunged from popular reckoning before the 
year of Achilles could be accepted as the ruling solar year. It 
was in his battle with AJneas that Diomedes took possession of the 
two sun-horses with which he won the chariot race. In this contest 
hhe wounded both the mother- and father-god of the year, reckoned 
by the circular revolution of the sun round the Pole. These 
were Aphrodite, the mother mountain of the sons of the boar, 
and Ares their father god, whose name Movers’ equates with that 
of Orion as an epithet of the sun-god of light (Ar) the Phoonician 
Ar-chal, the conquering (Chal) Ar, who became the Greek and 
Roman Herakles and Hercules. The Latin equivalent name of 
Ares is Mars, the Etruscan Maso, the Sabine Mar-mar, and it 
is connected with that of the Akkadian god of storms, Mer-mer, 
and also with Mas, another name of the antelope god besides 
Dara. It is used in the name of the constellation Hydra, the 
rainy constellation called Entenamasluv, the divine (en), foundation 
(te), of the prince (na), of the black (luv), antelope (mas). This 
shows the antelope deer-god to be a rain-god as distinguished from 
the boar-god of the burning sun; and this conclusion is con- 
firmed by Indian mythology, in which the Akkadian antelope 
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‘Dara becomes the rain-goddess Dharti worshipped by all'the Naga 
races of India, 

I have now in this summary of the history of the Belgian caves 
and cave dwellers, and the subsequent migrations of the latter with 
their legends, tracked their position as civilising agents throughout 
south-western Asia and Europe down to a late period; and have 
shown how the conclusions as to the stages in the progress of man- 
kind must be based on a recognition of the historical truth wrapped 
up in totemistic parentage, whether the parent be the mother-tree, 
the mother-bird, or the father-beast. 

That the totemism which makes the hunting tribes descendants 
of the animals they hunt and tame was a phase of the belief of the 
northern hunters before the days of agriculture is, as far as I can 
see, indubitable. This belief gave to these early people a means for 
distinguishing one tribe from another, and the tribal signs 
accompanying it enabled them to distinguish friends from enemies. 

As to whether we obtain direct evidence of the existence of this 
totemism among the paleolithic dwellers in the Belgian caves is a 
subject of controversy. M. Harroy, who has long studied the subject, 
has collected in his house at Verviers about four thousand specimens 
of flint implements of the Paleolithic Age, which he believes inten- 
tionally represent animals. The animals chiefly depicted are the 
deer, the dog, the bird, and the man. ‘The most interesting speci- 
mens are those used as striking weapons made to fit the hand, and 
similar in use to the cestus glove of the Roman boxer. These 
weapons are made with hollow spaces for the grasping fingers, and 
they are held so that the heads at each end, made to resemble animal 
heads, formed knobs nearly pointed, which were extended from 
each side of the closed fist so as to enable the holder of the weapon 
to inflict severe wounds on his antagonist. The great majority of the 
specimens have been found by M. Harroy himself in old gravels, but 
there are some that have been taken from cave deposits which can 
be pronounced to be paleolithic with more certainty than the gravels. 
But the great difficulty with very many of the specimens is as to 
whether the resemblances to animals were merely accidental or 
whether the makers meant thir work to depict animal forms. We 
know from the engraven sketches on bones found in the caves that the 
cave men of the Reindeer Age were accurate and clever draughtsmen, 
and that they could also carve representations of animals is distinctly 
proved by the dagger handle of reindeer horn found in the cave of 
Langeric Basse, which is an excellent picture of a reindeer.’ But 
to reach this stage of excellence they must have served a long 
apprenticeship, and M. Harroy maintains that his specimens are 
their first rude pupil efforts. Most Belgian geologists scout this 
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idea, and say that they do not believe that their makers had any 
idea of imitating animals. But as far as I am concerned I cannot 
help thinking that a closer examination will dissipate the disbelief of 
most of the doubters. In a number of specimens which I have 
myself examined carefully, and in which the resemblance to an 
animal’s head seems, at first sight, to require a great deal of imagin- 
ation, there can be no doubt that special minute incisions have been 
made by the maker so as to produce the specific form which appears 
to be like an animal, I am also perfectly certain that some of the 
most graphic specimens must be the conscious work of artists 
trying to imitate the heads of their totem animals. 

The totemistic belief must have existed in the Cave Age, and 
together with it the belief in the protection of the animal totems. 
This belief must have been an engine in the hands of the tribal 
advisers or medicine-men, and they, as I have shown in the case of 
the Indian Korwas, were also originally weapon-makers to their 
clients. Hence there could not be in their belief a more potent 
instrument of magic aid than that which bore the consecrated head 
of the tribal totem, which head was to wound the enemy. These 
striking instruments are evidently all made in one mould and on one 
model form, and hence they must be the work of a central school 
which supplied consecrated weapons to all the members of the con- 
federacy, and the head of this school must have been the great 
high priest of all the allied tribes, who looked to him for magic — 
guidance as all the Todas look to their Grand Palal, and all Indian 
religious confederacies, no matter how widely they are separated, 
look up to their chief guru or teacher, and either make their. 


pilgrimages to him, or await his circular visits, 
J. F. Hewitt. 









THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE 
LIBERAL PARTY. 


THE confusion which has resulted from the re-opening of the Eastern 
Question will not have been altogether an evil if it leads Liberals to 
seriously consider what the foreign policy of their party should be. 
For many years the Eastern Question has been in a smouldering 
state, and the English people have almost forgotten how to deal with 
it, when it suddenly blazes up into fierce conflagration. For ten years, 
at least, foreign politics have been placed in the background by the 
controversy which raged over Home Rule. It is an even longer time 
since we had the last acute crisis in the East. Many things have 
happened since then which have demanded the attention of our poli- 
ticians. The sense of community between the various branches of 
the English-speaking race has sprung into existence ; the conception 
of the Empire as a unit has begun to dawn upon the popular mind, 
and labour and industrial questions have claimed greater attention. 
Amid all these changes which have occupied public interest, our foreign 
policy has been allowed to continue without much popular comment. 
When, however, we are brought face to face with a crisis which requires 
prompt decision, entailing momentous results, many Liberals have felt 
as if they had lost grip of the fundamental principles which have guided 
the party safely through similar crises. Hence the confusion which 
has arisen and which, to some extent, has paralysed the action of the 
Liberal Party. 

The true foreign policy of the Liberal Party has been of late defined 
by many persons in many ways. Many policies have been advanced 
by enthusiastic Liberals; some have been wild, some ignorant, others 
ideal, and most have ignored one of the vital principles of Liberalism, 
that we have to work from what is to what ought to be. Some Liberals 
have contented themselves with proving, to their own and everybody 
else’s satisfaction, that the policy which they advocate is right and just 
in the abstract. With this demonstration they have been satisfied and 
have heaped abuse upon any one who ventured to suggest that we do 
not live in a perfect world in which any policy which can pass a 
certain ethical standard is the ideal policy to follow. These good 
people have argued, and argued forcibly, that a certain policy is right 
and just, that they believe the Liberal Party stands for righteous- 
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ness and justice, and therefore their policy must be that of the Liberal 
Party. Nothing could appear simpler, but hardly anything could be 
more dangerous, This line of argument is sound enough when it is 
the goal towards which we wish to work that is to be discovered, 
but when it is applied to the finding of the means to the end, and 
when no attention is paid to the facts of the situation excepting in 
so far as they fit in with the argument, no line of reasoning could be 
more disastrous. 

It may be useful and help to somewhat clear the air if we were to 
examine the principles on which the Liberal Party has acted in former 
years when it has had to deal with questions affecting the welfare of 
Europe. We, as a party, have had to deal with European and more 
especially Eastern questions ever since the fall of Napoleon. Surely’ 
in this time the Liberal Party has been able to evolve some definite 
principles by which to direct its foreign policy. The great repository 
of the Liberal tradition, of course, is Mr. Gladstone, who more largely 
than any one else has been responsible for the moulding of the policy 
of the Liberal Party. It is, therefore, to his utterances that we 
should turn in order to discover in what way we should act as a 
party when any European difficulty is to be solved. Colonial questions 
have been of recent growth, and probably will be of increasing impor- 
tance. On these questions we may have to look to other leaders than 
Mr. Gladstone. But European questions have always been with us, 
and no one could speak with more weight and more authority on them 
than Mr. Gladstone when he has had to deal with them face to face as 
leader of the Liberal Party. 

We need only turn to his utterances in the heroic struggle which 
he waged against the foreign policy pursued by the Government of 
Lord Beaconsfield in 1876-1880 to find repeated over and over again 
his declarations as to Liberal foreign policy. Many Liberals seem to 
have forgotten those stirring days. It would be well if they would 
recall them to remembrance by reading the two volumes of Mr. 
Gladstone’s political speeches in Scotland and his speeches during the 
Bulgarian agitation. In them they will find many wise words of 
guidance. 

The mistake which so many Liberals have been making of late 
is to confound the goal towards which the party should strive with 
the means it must employ to attain its object. Mr. Gladstone, of 
course, as a responsible’statesman, clearly saw this difference, and 
was. very careful to impress it upon his followers. With regard to 
the aim of Liberal foreign policy Mr. Gladstone defined it as follows 
in a speech which he delivered at West Calder, April 2, 1880: 


“T think that the general aim of the Liberal party has not been the 
absurd aim sometimes ascribed to them of shutting their eyes and shutting 
their ears to all that takes place throughout the world, but has been that 
of establishing a general sympathy with orderly but with real and consti~ 
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tutional freedom throughout the world as the best security for peace and 
justice, and as the best guarantee and preservative against the violence of 
lawless revolution.” 


When we have decided on the goal towards which we shall shape our 
policy, the most important thing is to discover the means by which. 
it may best be attained. These naturally differ endlessly according - 
to varying circumstances. But while this is true, it is at the same 
time possible to define the general principles which should always. 
guide us to the choice of means. What are these principles? On 
this point Mr. Gladstone leaves us in no doubt whatever, In his 
third Midlothian speech he laid down with emphasis and precision 
the six cardinal principles which should mark out the lines along 
which Liberal foreign policy should move. As it is more as to: 
means than ends over which the present confusion has arisen, it: 
may be well to quote at length Mr. Gladstone’s six points. They 
are as follows : 


“1. The first thing is to foster the strength of the Empire by just 
legislation and economy at home, thereby producing two of the great ele- 
ments of national power—namely, wealth which is a physical element, and 
union and contentment which are moral elements—and to reserve the 
strength of the Empire, to reserve the expenditure of that strength for 
great and worthy occasions abroad. 

“« 2. My second principle of foreign policy is this—that its aim ought to 
be to preserve to the nations of the world—and especially, were it but for 
shame, when we recollect the sacred name we bear as Christians, especially 
to the Christian nations of the world—the blessings of peace. 

‘3. My third principle is this—Even, gentlemen, when you do a good. 
thing, you may do it in so bad a way that you may entirely spoil the bene- 
ficial effect ; and if we were to make ourselves the apostles of peace in the 
sense of conveying to the minds of other nations that we thought ourselves 
more entitled to an opinion on that subject than they are, or to deny their 
rights—well, very likely we should destroy the whole value of our doctrines. 
In my opinion the third sound principle is this—to strive to cultivate and 
maintain, ay, to the very uttermost, what is called the Concert of Europe ; 
to keep the Powers of Europe in union together. And why? Because by 
keeping all in union together you neutralise and fetter and bind up the 
selfish aims of each. I am not here to flatter either England or any of them. 
They have selfish aims, as, unfortunately, we in late years have too sadly 
shown that we too have had selfish aims; but their common action is fatal 
to selfish aims. Common action means common objects; and the only 
objects for which you can unite together the Powers of Europe are objects 
connected with the common good of them all. 

“‘4, My fourth principle is that you should avoid needless and en- 
tangling engagements. You may boast about them, you may brag about 
them. You may say you are procuring consideration for the country. Yc ° 
may say that an Englishman may now hold his héad up among the nations 
But what does all this come to, gentlemen? It comes to this, that you 
are increasing your engagements without increasing your strength; and 
if you increase engagements without increasing strength, you diminish 
strength, you abolish strength; you really reduce the Empire and 
not increase it. You render it less capable of fulfilling its duties; you 
render it a heritage less precious to hand on to future generations. 

“5. My fifth principle is this—to acknowledge the equal rights of all 
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nations. You may sympathise with one nation more than another. Nay, 
you must sympathise in certain circumstances with one nation more than 
another. You sympathise most with those nations as a rule with which 
you have the closest connection in language, in blood, or in religion, or 
whose circumstances at the time seem to give the strongest claim to 
sympathy. But in point of right all are equal, and you have no right to 
set up a system under which one of them is to be placed under moral 
suspicion or espionage, or to be made the constant subject of invective. If 
you do that, but especially if you claim for yourself a superiority over the 
whole of them, then I say you may talk about your patriotism if you 
please, but you are a misjudging friend of your country, and in under- 
mining the basis of the esteem and respect of other people for your country 
you are in reality inflicting the severest injury upon it. 

“6. In my opinion foreign policy, subject to all the limitations that I 
have described, the foreign policy of England should always be inspired by 
a love of freedom. There should be a sympathy with freedom, a desire to 
give it scope, founded not upon visionary ideas but upon the long experience 
of many generations within the shores of this happy isle, that in freedom 
you lay the firmest foundation both of loyalty and order; the firmest 
foundations for the development of individual character and the best pro- 
vision for the happiness of the nation at large. It is that sympathy, not a 
sympathy with disorder but on the contrary founded upon the deepest and 
aost profound love of order—it is that sympathy which, in my opinion, 
ought to be the very atmosphere in which a Foreign Secretary of England 
-ought to live and move.” 


These are the rules which Mr. Gladstone laid down eighteen years 
ago, and they are rules worthy of a great statesman. It is all 
very well to have rules laid down, but they are useless unless acted 
upon. The Liberal party should be prepared, as Mr. Gladstone suid 
he was prepared, ‘‘ not only to show what are the rules of action 
which in their judgment are the right rules, but be prepared to 
apply them and not to shrink from the application.” 

‘ The instrument by which these principles was to be carried out 
was, in Mr. Gladstone’s opinion—an opinion which he frequently 
repeated and emphasised—the Concert of Europe. ‘To “ maintain 
the Concert of Europe to the very uttermost ” was the only practical 
way, Mr..Gladstone pointed out, of carrying out Liberal foreign 
policy. This third principle is one which can be commended to the 
Liberal ‘‘ Forwards,” and one which they would do well to consider. 
Instead of denouncing Lord Salisbury in the immoderate language 
which, with some Liberals, seems to be regarded as the sine quad non 
of a real faith in Liberal principles, they should be rejoicing over 
him as a sinner who has seen the error of his ways and who is 
endeavouring to produce fruits meet for repentance. They should 
encourage him to remain steadfast in the narrow way of true Liberal 
doctrine, instead of endeavouring to make his road as difficult as 
possible. For it is a notable conversion indeed. Lord Salisbury, 
who was one of the chief members of a Cabinet which made single- 
handed action its watchword, is now transformed into the chief 
defender of concerted action. The convictions of some Liberals 
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seems to be so ill-founded, that when they convert their chief 
opponent to the soundness of their own policy, they at once turn 
round and denounce that policy through all the moods and tenses. 
Of course, there may arise circumstances which would make it 
impossible for any Liberal to support the action of the Concert of 
Europe. That this is so every one will admit. But Mr. Gladstone 
did not believe that these circumstances would occur if England 
fulfilled her mission of supporting the cause of freedom within the 
Concert. Should such circumstances arise Mr. Gladstone believed 
the only policy for the Liberal party was one of abstention. In his 
seventeenth Midlothian speech he said : ; 


**-You are sometimes told that Liberal Governments abstained from all 
concern in foreign affairs. A more.gross and a more ludicrous untruth 
never was propagated either in this or any other country. But I would 
tell you this, that I would far rather abstain from foreign affairs altogether 
than have gnawing at my heart the conviction that the approval we got 
on the Continent, and the courtesy of official presses or of official men, was 
only due to the belief entertained that we were weak enough to hold our- 
selves ready to be drawn into Continental quarrels for the purpose of pro- 
moting the selfish aims of this or that particular Government. If, on the 
contrary, you tell me that Great Britain is in a condition to assert and 
exercise an enormous influence in the transactions of Europe, I heartily 
agree with you.” 

The endeavour to create what Lord Salisbury has called the 
Federation of Europe is the keynote of Liberal foreign policy. The 
Concert of the Powers is the instrument with which we have to 
work, faulty no doubt though it be. The mission of England in 
Europe is, as Prince Albert pointed out long ago, to establish “a 
common accord.” That this view was thoroughly and emphatically 
supported and endorsed by Mr. Gladstone the following extract from 


his speech at Loanhead on March 22, 1880, amply proves: 


“¢T cannot, however, say that any other Power is trusted, or that they 
naturally trust each other; and this will continue to be the case so long 
as no common accord is established, and that is only to be achieved under 
the guidance and fostering care of England.’ Those words of the Prince 
Consort are, in my judgment, most true and most wise words. Their 
substance consists of these two principles—first of all, that our main hope 
for putting down disturbances, aggrandisements and selfish schemes in 
Europe, depends upon maintaining the ‘common accord,’ or what is called 
the Concert of Europe; and secondly, that the high office of bringing 
Europe into concert, and keeping Europe in concert, is an office specially 
pointed out for our country to perform. But why is it pointed out for our 
country to perform? Why is it that we should hope so far to disarm 
jealousy, so far to inspire confidence into the general mind of Europe, as 
to induce the inhabitants and Governments of’ the various European 
countries to accord to us a kind of moral leadership, a kind of precedence 
in working for the general good—the power of marshalling the other 
States for ends and aims beneficial to them all? Why are they to accord 
to us that advantage? Gentlemen, they will never accord to us that 
advantage until they see that we are free from selfish aims in Europe ; 
and when I speak of Europe I speak of the whole of the European quarter 
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of the world, including the Mediterranean. That freedom of selfish aims 
in Europe has usually been accorded—we have usually had credit given to 
us for it by the other nations of the Continent. The happy conditions in 
which we live as an island, large enough for power but safe enough from 
territorial contact with those States, and therefore under no fear of 
suffering mischief from them, and tempted by no hopes to do them mischief 
—that happy condition so long as we are believed to be disinterested in 
Europe, secures for us the noblest part which any Power was ever called 
upon to play—a part far lifted above all selfish aims and objects—a part 
blessed in its origin, worthy of our Christianity, worthy of our religion, 
bearing upon it the stamp of that religion, for it is the work of peace and 
the work of goodwill among men.” 


In this connection it is interesting to recall the eloquent passage 
in which Mr. Kinglake, in his History of the Crimea, describes 
England’s mission in Europe: 


“The stake which England holds in the world makes it of deep moment. 
to her to avert disorder among nations; and, on the other hand, her 
insular position in Europe, joined with the possession of more than 
suflicing empire in other regions of the world, keeps her clear of all thought 
of territorial aggrandisement in this quarter of the globe. And, although it. 
is the duty of all of the rest of the great Powers as well as of England to 
endeavour towards the maintenance of peace and order, yet inasmuch as. 
there is no other great State without some sort of lurking ambition which 
may lead it into temptation, the fidelity of the Continental guardians of - 
the peace can always be brought into question. .Suspicions of this kind 
are often fanciful, but the fears from which they spring are too well 
founded in the nature of things to be safely regarded as frivolous ; and the 
result is that the great island Power is the one which, by the well-informed ' 
statesmen of the Continent, is looked to as the surest safeguard against 
wrong. Europe leans, Europe rests on this faith. So the moment it is 
made to appear that for any reason England is disposed to abdicate, or to 
suspend for a while the performance of her European duties, that moment. 
the wrong-doer sees his opportunity and begins to stir. Those who dread 
him, missing the accustomed safeguard of England, turn whither they can 
for help, and failing better plans for safety, they perhaps try hard to make 
terms with the spoiler. Monarchs find that to conspire for gain or terri- 
tory, or to have other princes conspire against them, is the alternative 
presented totheir choice. The system of Europe becomes decomposed and 
war follows. Therefore exactly in proportion as England values the peace 
of Europe, she ought to abstain from every word and from every sign 
which tends to give the wrong-doer a hope of her acquiescence.” 


Mr. Gladstone has pointed out that the best method of fulfilling 
this mission is by acting always as the friend of freedom within the 
Concert. Any one who reads his eloquent speeches will find 
that he continually and persistently urges the maintenance of the’ 
Concert of Europe as the very essence of Liberal policy. He 
never wearies of pointing out the mistake, the almost criminal 
mistake, of single-handed action. Single-handed action has never 
been a Liberal policy but a Conservative policy which has always: 
broken up the Concert of Europe and deluged it in blood. In his 
first Midlothian speech Mr. Gladstone said : 
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‘“* We have never given countenance to single-handed attempts to coerce 
Turkey. We felt that single-handed attempts to coerce Turkey would 
probably lead to immediate bloodshed and calamity, with great uncertainty 
as to the issue. The coercion we recommended was coercion by the united 
authority of Europe, and we always contended that in the case where the 
united authority of Europe was brought into action there was no need to 
proceed to actual coercion.” 


Again, in the same speech, criticising the action of Lord Beacon- 
field and contrasting it with the Liberal policy, he said : 


“ We said: Let coercion be applied by the united authority of Europe— 
that is to say, for it is not an exaggeration so to put it, by the united 
authority of the civilised world applicable to this case. . . . It was by the 
united authority of Europe that we demanded it. It is now attempted by 
the single authority and the single hand of England. Will it succeed ? 
All I can say is this: if it be directed to good and honest ends, to prac- 
tical improvement, with all my heart I hope it may; but it may not, and 
then, where is the responsibility? Where is the responsibility of those 
who refuse to allow all Europe to act in unison, and who then take upon 
themselves this single-handed action? If it fails they incur an immense 
responsibility. If it succeeds it only becomes the more plain that had they 
but acceded to the advice which was at first so humbly tendered by the 
Liberal party ; and which only after a long time was vigorously pressed— 
had they then acceded to the -views of the Liberal party and allowed 
Turkey to have been dealt with as she ought to have been dealt with at the 
close of the Constantinople Conference, Turkey would have given way at 
once. The Power which yields to one State would still more readily have 
yielded to the united voice of the six great States. The concessions to be 
made by her would then have been made, and the horrors and the blood- 
shed, the loss of life and of treasure, the heartburnings, the difficulties, the 
confusion and the anarchy that have followed, would all have been saved.” 


Mr. Gladstone notes with approval that ever since 1841 the settled 
policy of Europe has been that all questions which affect the Turkish 
Empire are questions which must be dealt with by the whole of 
Europe, and that no single Power shall be allowed to interfere with- 
out the authority of the rest of the Great Powers. So strongly did 
Mr. Gladstone feel this to be a vital principle that he was willing to 
plunge this country into war with Russia in order to enforce it. In 
his indictment of the foreign policy of Lord Beaconsfield at Glasgow, 
Mr. Gladstone makes this unmistakably plain. After asking what 
Lord Beaconsfield had been about, he says : 


“They have been about a single-handed advocacy of the interests of the 
Christians in a portion of the Turkish Empire, and have threatened to 
support that single-handed advocacy by force. That would be the state- 
ment of the case as they themselves would make it. Now, gentlemen, I 
want you to remember this. Why did we make the Crimean war? You 
made the Crimean war purposely to prevent that single-handed advocacy 
on the part of Russia. Russia said, in 1853, by the mouth of Prince 
Menschikoff, ‘ We demand from the Porte a Convention which shall enable 
us to enforce the redress of Christian grievances, and, if they are not 
redressed, to resort to force.’ For that declaration you made war against 
Russia. For the same declaration, you are now asked to give credit to the 
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Government. And why, gentlemen, was this done in 1853, and done with 
the general and enthusiastic consent of the country? Because it was felt 
that all this single-handed advocacy was full of danger, that it excited the 
jealousy of Europe, that it gave scope for selfish intrigue, that there was 
no security of its efficacy for its purpose, that it laid down exceptional 
rules on behalf of particular Powers, and thereby tended to subvert the 
public law of Europe. These grounds were the very grounds on which 
you thought fit to make war in 1853, and they are exactly the grounds 
upon which, and modes of action to which, you are now asked to accord 
confidence and praise. After, with a perverse obstinacy difficult to under- 
stand, the Concert of Europe had been broken up once and again by the 
action of the Government, this attempt at single-handed advocacy is that 
for which they are now claiming praise.” 


In dealing with the Anglo-Turkish Convention in the same speech 
Mr. Gladstone took the opportunity of again enforcing the import- 
ance of this principle. The Convention he detested on two grounds. 
First, because he regarded it as a breach of the public law of Europe, 
a law which we had rigidly enforced in the case of Russia; and 
secondly, because it detracted from our moral authority by giving 
the Powers cause to believe that the reason of our interference in 
the Eastern question was interested motives. Mr. Gladstone spoke 
as follows : 


“ My contention is that the Anglo-Turkish Convention was in itself a 
gross and manifest breach of the public law of Europe. But why was it 
a breach of the public law of Europe? Because by the Treaty of Paris, 
the result of the Crimean war, it was solemnly enacted that everything 
that pertained to the integrity and independence of Turkey, and to the 
relations between the Sultan and his subjects, was matter not for the 
cognisance of one particular Power, but for the joint cognisance of the 
Great Powers of Europe. And what did we do in 1878? When the 
Russian war with Turkey came to a close, we held Russia rigidly to that 
principle, and we were right in so holding her ; we insisted that the Treaty 
she had made should be subject to a review of Europe, and that Europe 
should be entitled to give a final judgment of those matters which fell 
within the scope of the Treaty of Paris. We did that, and we even 
wasted £6,000,000 in warlike preparations for giving effect to that 
declaration.” 


Again, in his fifth Midlothian speech, Mr. Gladstone vigorously 
denounced the folly and wickedness of single-handed action : 


“If my words are strong, let those who complain of them show by 
argument that they are not deserved ; but if those who are now Ministers 
of the Crown are in reality what we called the Emperor Nicholas, justly 
called him in 1854, wanton disturbers, by taking into their own private 
and single hands the authority which is the authority of the united mass 
of civilised mankind, then there are no words too clear and no words too 
strong to bring home these facts to your minds and to make you sensible 
individually of the vast responsibility you incur if you choose to contribute 
80 much as one grain or one tittle to the continuance of such a state of things.” 


[# Mr. Gladstone pointed out vividly the unfortunate results which 
followed the breaking up of concerted action, both in foreign and 
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home affairs, It only complicated the task which we had to per- 
form, and diminished the strength with which we had to do it. In 
his first Midlothian speech he said : 


“‘T hold them (Lord Beaconsfield’s Government) responsible for having 
interrupted that concerted action, which, it is as evident as considerations 
of sense and policy can make it—which could not have failed to have 
attained its effect ; and for now being driven to make the same effort, with 
diminished resources, in greater difficulties, and after the terrible penalties 
of an almost immeasurable bloodshed had been paid.” 


This course of policy is equally productive of mischief in home 
affairs, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out in his seventh Midlothian 


speech ; 


“When a particular Power breaks up the European Concert—the con- 
cert, I mean, of all the Great Powers, which alone is adequate to manage a 
great and difficult subject like what is called the Eastern question—the effect 
of the mischief is not limited to foreign relations. It reacts upon you. The 
breaking up of that concert led to a terrible and destructive war between 
a nation of 80,000,000 and another nation of 40,000,000 ; you cannot have 
a war of that kind—a war which involves 120,000,000 of the populations 
of the earth, and principally of the civilised populations of Europe, with- 
out feeling it most severely in its reacting influences upon trade and 
employment at home, in slackening of trade, in diminishing of employ- 
ment, in lowering the rate of profits, in increasing the difficulties of 


life.” 


It will be seen from the passages quoted that Mr. Gladstone’s 
utterances have no uncertain sound. The Liberal policy is clearly 
defined and defended, and the only method of carrying it out is 
reiterated again and again. As Mr. Gladstone spoke, so spoke his 
successor. Lord Rosebery followed in the footsteps of Mr. Glad- 
stone. Having been “ politically bred and suckled on the Concert: 
of Europe,” he unflinchingly advocated Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
although to-day that policy may not find such favour in Mr, Glad- 
stone’s eyes as it did when he formulated it. The same spirit which 
runs through Mr. Gladstone’s great Midlothian speeches is seen in 
Lord Rosebery’s Edinburgh speech, in which he resigned the leader- 
ship of the Liberal party. The following extracts from that speech 
show that Lord Rosebery agreed with Mr. Gladstone that the only 
chance of effecting any amelioration of the Eastern question is 
through concerted action : 


“T venture to say that a question of th> magnitude of the Eastern 
question can only be settled by that august tribunal which is called the 
Concert of European Powers. Whether they meet in congress, or whether 
they join in action together, or whether they only act by diplomatic pres- 
sure, they are omnipotent in the Eastern question, and every other method 
of dealing with it is comparatively impotent. 

* * + . 

“I advocate concerted action as the only solid, safe and effectual method 


* 
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of dealing with the question. I deprecate any other method as both futile 
and dangerous. Against any other, which may imply the solitary inter- 
vention of England, I will raise my voice and my strength as long as I 
have voice or strength to exert. . - We are a great nation and a just 
nation ; but, to employ the fine phrase of Mr. Gladstone, ‘ we do not wield 
the sword of the Almighty.’ It is not ours to dispense in this world 
universally the punishment of wrong or the reward of right.” 


To these testimonies may be added that of Sir William Harcourt. 
Last October he spoke some wise words which define the duties 
of a Liberal Opposition when it has to deal with this question. He 
said : 

‘‘T am so profoundly impressed by the peril and the improbability of 
effectual operation in Turkey by our separate action, that I decline alto- 
gether to entertain such a project until I am satisfied that concert with 
Russia is out of the question ; and when I say concert with Russia, I 
include other Great Powers, for in this matter Austria and Germany will 
not dissociate themselves from Russia, and France is not likely to sever 
herself from Russia I think it is high time that we should try the 
effect of a little more concerting temper. We cannot frighten the Powers. 
We may persuade them into agreement. I believe that all Governments 
and all statesmen are convinced of this, and that the evil is mainly the 
work of irresponsible mischief-makers. But Governments too often think 
themselves compelled to reflect vulgar prejudices and popular dislikes. If 
we want to strengthen the hands of the Government, let us give them an 
assurance that in cultivating the friendship of other Powers they will have 
the cordial and stedfast support of national sentiment.” 


Principles of foreign policy laid down by Mr. Gladstone and 
supported by Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt may safely 
be accepted as those of the Liberal party as a whole. That these 
principles are the only sound ones has been proved over and over 
again in the history of the last seventy years. Englishmen as a 
rule do not read the history of past centuries, and still less that of 
the present. But no one can read the record of the Eastern 
question without being struck by the historic verification there 
is for the principles which Mr. Gladstone formulated. One would 
have thought that the miseries which England has brought upon 
Europe by not following these principles would have induced 
any body of men to pause before advocating the policy which 
led to those disastrous results. On three occasions has England 
broken up the Concert of Europe, and on each of these occasions the 
breach has been followed by a bloody and terrible war. The first 
occurred some seventy years ago. Canning had, with great difficulty, 
formed a concert of three of the great Powers—England, Russia, 
and France—in order to deal with the question of Greece. The 
Concert worked admirably while he lived, and probably would have 
settled the question peaceably. But after his death, and at a time 
when the Concert needed to draw closer together and press its demands 
with greater vigour, England abstained from action. The result was 
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‘war between Russia and Turkey, and the prolongation of the Greek 
struggle for independence. Again, in 1853, when the Concert of 
Europe had compelled Russia to listen to its demands England and 
France took separate action and forced on the Crimean War. As 
Mr. Kinglake says: ‘‘ England went wrong because she allowed 
herself to be drawn away from that common ground taken up by the 
four Powers which imparted a bloodless coercion of Russia, and 
adopted instead that separate understanding with one of them which 
induced the appeal to arms.” And again in 1876, when the Powers 
had agreed to bring united pressure upon the Sultan to force him 
to give autonomous government to the disturbed portions of his 
-empire, England broke up the Concert of Europe and encouraged 
Turkey to rush into a terrible war with Russia. 

These have been the results of England’s abstention and of single- 
handed action in the past. In what way such a policy has helped 
humanity or benefited the oppressed subjects of the Turk it would 
‘be difficult to say. 

But these are not Liberal policies. The Liberal policy is that of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian speeches. It is the only practical course 
of action, as all who have studied European questions, and especially 
the Eastern question, admit. Briefly summarised it is as follows : 

(1) That everything that pertains to the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Turkey and to the relations between the Sultan 
and his subjects is a matter for the joint action of the Great 
Powers of Europe. 

(2) That England should act in concert with the other 
European Powers, using her moral authority and influence in 
favour of liberty and freedom. 

(3) That England should not undertake the task of single- 
handed coercion but that all coercive measures should be put in 
force by the united authority of Europe. 

(4) That it is the duty of England “to have a tender and 
kindly feeling for the smaller States of Europe, because it is 
in the smaller States of Europe that liberty has most flourished 
and it is in the smaller States of Europe that liberty is most 
likely to be invaded by lawless aggression.” 

Or, in other words, the policy of the Liberal party is to be the friend 
of liberty and freedom within the Concert of Europe. 

When in opposition the foreign policy of the party is surely that 
of vigilance. When a Government shows an inclination to act on 
Liberal principles, it is the duty of all Liberals to strengthen the 
-hands of that Government and to see, as far as they can, that it pursues 
‘its policy with vigour and does not lapse into the evil ways of its 
predecessors. When there is a distinct difference of opinion, of 
course the party’s action is plain. But even then care has to be 
taken not to lead foreign nations to base calculations upon Liberal 
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action as if it represented the policy of the Government. These 
are such truisms that one would think they did not need to be 
stated. It is unfortunate, however, that a certain section of 
Liberals during the present crisis deemed it their duty to 
discard these principles. They do not accept the fact that we 
have to act through the Concert, and therefore concentrate all 
our efforts upon encouraging Lord Salisbury to take a bolder 
line of action. On the other hand, they have not courage 
enough to assert that we should support our convictions by 
force of arms. They have found a middle course which has had 
disastrous consequences. They offer sympathy and withhold practical 
support ; they pour forth any quantity of abuse and denunciation ; 
but with that they are content. They are the Pilates of our genera- 
tion. They wash their hands before the multitude, saying, ‘‘I am 
innocent of the blood of this just person.” They have all the good 
intentions of the Roman proconsul ard all his weakness. They have 
not the courage to demand that a single soldier shall protect their 
protégé. Again and again they wash their hands and denounce the 
multitude. 

They declare that Mogland is powerless and is dragged at the 
chariot wheels of despots and bullies if she does not succeed in 
dragging all the other Powers after her. They have no words 
strong enough to fling at those who differ from them, declaring them 
to be tyrants, and at the same time wish to make England the moral 
despot of Europe. They insist that their will must be the law of 
Kurope, and yet they are unable to compel their own Government to 
adopt their views. They are quite oblivious to the fact that before 
we can dictate to Europe we must be united ourselves. Until we 
are united and determined, at whatever and at every cost, to enforce 
our views upon Europe, we have no other alternative but to pursue 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy and to support Lord Salisbury when he acts 
on that policy. The more we may distrust him the more urgent is 
it that we should endeavour to keep him to his pledged word, and 
to encourage him to obtain the best possible terms for freedom and 
liberty. 

This action of the Liberal “ Forwards” has been most deplorable. 
They have roused those emotions in the human heart which appeal 
most strongly to English men and women, but are so wofully 
lacking in faith that they have been cowardly enough to refuse 
to advocate the practical action in which that enthusiasm should have 
resulted. Had they even had the moral courage to advocate 
Kogland’s supporting Greece by arms, that would have been a logical, 
although probably a disastrous, policy. But no, they followed the 
despicable course of urging Greece on to an unequal contest, 
sending messages which could not but be interpreted other than 
offers of practical help, and then absolutely refusing to urge the 
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lifting of a finger in support of Greece when that nation, at 
their bidding, rushed headlong into war. Now, when their dupe 
lies crushed and bleeding they weakly wring their hands and 
wail aloud, uttering anathemas, not on themselves as would be right 
and proper, but on the Powers which are endeavouring to undo 
the result of their work. And what do these Liberals offer Greece ? 
A few thousand pounds for the wounded, their heart-felt sympathy, 
and any quantity of futile denunciation of her enemies ! 

This is the false and cowardly policy which is preferred by the 
Liberal ‘‘ Forwards” to that of Canning and of Gladstone. It is 
false, because it is without faith or courage. Enthusiasm ‘and 
knowledge can work miracles, but enthusiasm and ignorance must 
inevitably bring disaster. Is it too much to hope that recent events 


have taught the ‘ Forwards” this simple lesson ? 
W. S. 


Vou. 147.—No. 6. 





THE SUNDAY BILL AND THE OPENING 
OF ART EXHIBITIONS ON SUNDAYS 
BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE.’ 


THE year 1896 brought with it by far the most important victory 
for the advocates of Sunday freedom that ever rewarded the workers 
in this cause. I allude, of course, to the opening of the State- 
supported museums and art galleries in the Metropolis. Certain 
other places supported out of the public purse, such as Hampton 
Court Palace, the Painted Hall at Greenwich Hospital, municipal 
institutions, and many private galleries, have been, it is true, acces- 
sible from time to time on the first day of the week, but never until 
the spring of 1896 were the doors of the British Museum, the 
National Gallery, South Kensington Museum, and others thrown 
open to the people to whom they belong on the only day of the week 
when they have most leisure to visit them. 

I believe it will be allowed that our industrial classes are 
behind the corresponding classes of many European nations in 
what is called “taste.” They are deficient in art knowledge 
and art culture as compared with the Frenchman, the Italian, 
or the German, and the reason of this is not far to seek. In 
foreign countries the workmen, who are naturally endowed 
with a love of the beautiful, in however small a degree, have 
long had ample opportunity, not only in their capitals, but in many 
of their large towns also, of fostering that love on the first day of 
the week, the opportunity of cultivating their taste and of training 
their eyes by the study and contemplation of masterpieces of art of 

1 Before this short contribution to the pages of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW 
appears, its author has passed into the silent land. The late Mr. J. Pyke Thompson, 
J.P. of Cardiff, had long been a keen supporter of the Sunday Reform movement. He 
specially devoted himself to the opening of art galleries, and his paper, here printed, 
was written to enforce the prayer of the Petition of the Sunday Society with regard 
to the Bill introduced into the House of Lords by Lord Hobhouse in 1895, for the 
Amendment of the Lord’s Day Act, viz: ‘That the Bill might be passed with such 
amendments as may be necessary, to secure that in future:—-No action for the re- 
covery of any penalty shall be commenced against any person in respect of the 
opening of any Museum, Art Gallery, Science or Art Exhibition, Garden or Library, 
as such, or the delivery of any Lecture on Science, Literature, Art, or kindred subject, 
or any Recitation, or the giving of any performance of Music, either vocal or instru- 
mental, on Sunday, provided that the same take place under the management and 
control of a Society, Committee, or other body of persons, for the publjc advantage 
and not for pecuniary profit.” : 
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various kinds. And the culture acquired in this way, small though 
it may be, cannot be without some effect on the character of their 
work. But until quite recently our own workpeople here in England 
have been handicapped in the world’s race by being shut out from 
nearly all their national treasure-houses of art and science on the 
particular day of the week when the working class might make use 
of them as an actual help in their daily work, as well as added 
interest and brightness in their lives. It is a great point gained 
the opening of these places in London, and to my mind is worth all 
the patience and labour and untiring energy that have been exerted 
by our Sunday Societies. And were we to stop here and consider 
our work done we might, I think, be well content to have struggled 
all these years for such a result. But the question immediately 
before us is, how this boon, now enjoyed by the people of London, 
and in some other large towns, such as Birmingham and Liverpool 
and Manchester, may be extended to other and smaller places, and 
to this problem I now address myself. 

In small towns, and even in larger ones of recent growth, the 
difficulty of developing a taste for art among the people is very great. 
The opportunities of looking at good pictures are rare, and when such 
occur, the results, say, of a temporary art exhibition, are, as a rule, 
disappointing financially to their promoters, inasmuch as, after giving 
up their time and labour, they have to make up a deficiency in cash 
in order to defray the expenses. It is difficult to make an Art 
Gallery pay in the provinces, ‘and possibly would continue to be so if 
there were no restrictions as to charging for admission to such places 
on Sunday. Nor should we wish to see the Sunday opening of them 
develop into a mere commercial enterprise. Our Sunday Societies 
do not advocate turning the Sunday into a business day—quite the 
contrary. They are, I hope and believe, quite as keen on preserving 
the character of the day as one of rest as are the Sabbatarians them- 
selves. But we want mental rest and recreation of the right sort in 
addition to mere physical rest, and that cannot be had without a 
certain amount of work and expenditure of money, which should no 
more be considered work for profit, or money passing in the way of 
business, than in the case of the ways and means found needful to 
keep open our churches and chapels. It is very desirable that any 
sort of art collection that is open to the public on Sundays 
should be open free of charge. But the question arises as to 
cases where free admission is not possible. In such cases, can 
any harm be done to any one if a small charge be made by 
those who organise the exhibition for the public good without 
any desire for gaining any pecuniary profit from the undertaking ? 
Where art exhibitions cannot be kept open without some charge for 
admission, I am of opinion that they should be open on payment, 
rather than not open at all, in cases where the money thus received 
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would merely go towards defraying the expenses and not be a source 
of profit to the promoters. 

Take the town of Cardiff, for example, in which I happen to have 
some personal experience of art exhibitions. [or some years past 
a local art society has held annually an exhibition of the work of 
its members, and other artists; but it has always been a struggle 
to make the show pay its way. In fact, I fear there has generally 
been a deficiency. Appeals have been made from time to time to the 
promoters to throw open the gallery to the public on one or more 
of the Sundays during the period over which the exhibition extended, 
and I believe they would have been willing to do so if the society 
had been able to afford it; but the opening on the extra day would 
entail extra expense, and if people could see these pictures for 
nothing on Sundays some proportion of those who would otherwise 
pay to see them on week days might no longer be disposed 
to do so. Thus the society could not reasonably be expected 
to take upon itself the risk of loss which free Sunday opening 
would lead to. I am far from certain that a sufficient number 
would be found willing to pay on Sundays to make such an 
exhibition self-supporting; but I think the vexatious restrictions, 
which under the existing state of the law prevent the experiment 
from being tried, are tyrannical ; and all such organisations whose 
mission it is to promote a knowledge of art, and to bring the people 
in closer touch with it, should be at liberty to open on Sundays on 
payment, if they cannot afford to open without; and I think that the 
Sunday Society should not cease to agitate for the repeal of the 
statute which renders them liable to pains and penalties for taking 
money under such circumstances. I am aware that we cannot say 
positively that any large number of the working classes would be 
found willing to pay for anything of the kind. They certainly were 
not in evidence at Cardiff on weekdays two years ago, when our 
local Sunday Society carried on a very successful little loan 
exhibition during six months. A room was taken in the centre of the 
town, some very valuable works were brought together, and the 
place was thrown open free to all three hours every Sunday after- 
noon, and the attendance was most gratifying, so that the result of 
the whole effort quite came up to the expectations of the promoters, 
whose object it was to demonstrate that a desire existed amongst a 
large section of the community to visit picture galleries on Sundays. 
But the undertaking was somewhat costly, and could not be carried 
on beyond the six months, for want of funds, The room was 
opened op Wednesday afternoons, the weekly half holiday in the 
town, at a charge of sixpence for admission, to see if some support 
would be forthcoming from the paying public. But it was found 
that the number of sixpences thus received scarcely covered the cost 
of the attendant for the day, so that the idea of getting funds from 
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week-day visitors towards defraying the Sunday expenses did not 
come to anything. Whether the opposite plan (of receiving payment 
on Sunday towards the general expenses of such an exhibition, which 
would also be open during the week) would be more successful, is a 
fair subject of discussion. But I distinctly think that those who are 
willing to work in spreading a knowledge of and taste for art 
amongst the masses should be free to do it in their own way, and to 
make such charges as they may find expedient, whether on Sunday 
or week-days, in order to enable them to carry on such work— 
always provided that the object of such charges is not to make a 
profit for themselves, and not forgetting that in all towns which 
possess @ museum or art gallery supported by the rates no efforts 
should be relaxed to have these places thrown open on Sundays, 
as there can be no doubt whatever that people will go to 
them when they have the opportunity of making free use 
of their own possessions on the day of leisure. Whether a 
sufficient number would be found willing to make a small 
payment on Sundays to visit private exhibitiors remains to be proved. 
When the promoters of such, or owners of private galleries, can 
afford to admit the public free, that, of course, is still better; but 
to foster a love of art amongst the people, however it may be found 
best and most expedient to do it, is, I am convinced, good work. 


For me the whole question is summed up in some half-dozen lines 
which the poet Browning puts into the mouth of Fra Lippo Lippi, 
thus : 


‘“* For, don’t you mark? We're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times, nor cared to see ; 
And so they are better painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that ; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 
J. Pyke THompson. 





THE VACCINATION QUESTION: 


In many localities in England the vaccination question is a burning 
one, and excites more interest than any other, not excepting the 
Kastern question or the Education question. There is, of course, a 
particular reason for this local interest, as some persons whose 
objection to vaccination, whether reasonable or otherwise, leads them 
to disobey the law and incur the penalty of imprisonment for what 
many people do not regard as a crime, come to be looked upon as 
the victims of injustice, and their sympathisers clamour for the 
repeal of the law under which they suffer. It was hoped that the 
publication of the Final Report of the Royal Commission on Vaccina- 
tion would put an end to the agitation. It has not done so, for, 
although the Commissioners are all but unanimous in favour of vacci- 
nation, the suggestions they have made for reform in the administra- 
tion of the practice and for the relief of the “ conscientious objector,” 
still leaves the question of compulsion in a measure ap open one. 
The objectors entirely ignore the verdict of the majority of the Com- 
missioners on the efficacy of vaccination, and make their proposals 
for the modification of the law the ground for continued agitation. 

We propose in this article to call attention to the immense 
importance of the conclusions of the Commissioners and the weight 
of the evidence upon which they are based, and also to show how 
far the facts of the recent epidemic of smallpox in Gloucester go 
to further substantiate them. 

It is scarcely necessary to review the history of smallpox. 
Happily we have, generally speaking, little acquaintance with the 
disease in these days, and this happy ignorarce no doubt leads 
many people to disregard a danger which, taough in most cases 
remote, is still a very real one. It is only when an occasional epi- 
demic appears that we realise that the peril still exists, and that 
such an epidemic as lately occurred in Gloucester is the kind of 
calamity that any year may happen elsewhere. But even so severe 
an epidemic as that was gives us but a faint idea of the state of 
things which formerly prevailed; it ravaged only a limited area, 
being confined to one city, and it was exterminated with extra- 


1 Final Report of the Royal Commission appointed to Inquire into the Subject of 
Vaccination. 1896. 

The Story of the Gloucester Epidemic of Smallpox. Told by Francis T. Bond, 
M.D., B.A., Lond. ; F.R.S. Ed. : Medical Officer of Health, Gloucestershire Combined 
District. Gloucester ; The Jenner Society. 1896. ; 
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ordinary rapidity. Before the introduction of vaccination, now 
admirably supplemented by isolation, small-pox was never localised, 
and it was always with us. No one was safe from it, and there 
was a German proverb to the effect that love and smallpox were 
the two things from which no one could hope to escape. Trust- 
worthy estimates fix the annual death-rate from smallpox in 
England, during the latter half of the eighteenth century, at the pro- 
portion of 3000 to every 1,000,000 persons living, which would mean, 
with our present population, a death-rate from this cause alone 
approaching 100,000 a year. Even if this estimate is much too 
large, there can be no question as to the enormous difference 
between then and now. It is going too far to say with Mr. 
Hutton that “smallpox, in spite of all the fuss made about it, 
is pretty nearly as extinct as the plague,”’ for though preventive 
measures keep it within an extremely narrow compass, we have 
seen how readily it may revive. In the year 1890 there were only 
sixteen deaths from this disease registered in the whole of England ; 
but since then there has been an alarming increase. These few details 
are sufficient to remind our readers of the enormous decrease in small- 
pox cases and deaths during the present century ; no one can ques- 
tion the fact of this decrease, in which we all rejoice; the only 
point in dispute is how the decrease is to be accounted for. The 
question at the present moment lies between sanitation and vaccination, 
for it is evident that the disease has lost none of its virulence, 
and under favourable conditions can speedily develop into a wide- 
spread and devastating epidemic. Before dealing with the question 
of sanitation in this connection it will be simpler to recall the 
conclusions of the Royal Commissioners with regard to vaccination, 
and refer briefly to the experience of Gloucester. There is one 
remark that we think it necessary to make before reproducing the 
conclusions of the Royal Commissioners. Many people appear to have 
been misled by the extremely temperate language in which the 
Report is written, and the moderation of the terms in which the 
opinions of the Commissioners are expressed. The opponents of 
vaccination are not remarkable for the use of temperate language, and 
they do not seem able to understand that men may have strong 
convictions and yet be able to express them in a mild and temperate 
manner. The Commissioners were not advocates but judges, and 
after long deliberations and the hearing of an immense mass of 
evidence on both sides, they sum up and give their verdict in the 
studied and careful language which befited their position. The final 
opinion of the majority of Commissioners is summarised in a few 
sentences, which, somewhat abbreviated, are as follows: 


1, That vaccination diminishes the liability to be attacked by the 
disease, 
TA. W. Hutton, The Vaccination Question, p. 44. 
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2. That it modifies the character of the disease, 

3. That the protection it affords against attacks of the disease is greatest 
in the years immediately succeeding the operation of vaccination, (say for 
nine or ten years). 

4, That after the lapse of this period, the efficacy of vaccination rapidly 
diminishes, but that it is still considerable in the next quinquennium and 
possibly never altogether ceases. 

5. That its power to modify the character of the disease does not 
diminish so rapidly as its power to prevent attack. 

6. That re-vaccination restores the protection which lapse of time has. 
diminished, 

7. That the beneficial effects of vaccination are most experienced by 
those in whose case it has been most thorough. 


The evidence upon which these conclusions are based must also be 
summarised. The Commissioners say : 


‘* We find that the period which immediately followed the introduction 
of the practice of vaccination was characterised in all countries in which 
the practice prevailed by a marked though irregular diminution of small- 
pox mortality, and that this diminution of mortality, when compared with 
the century preceding vaccination has continued in those countries down to 
the present time. We think this statement of the case is accurate, not- 
withstanding that the present century has witnessed epidemics of consider- 
able severity even in countries where vaccination has largely prevailed. 
There has always been in those countries a class of unvaccinated persons 
who would, of course, be no less subject to the disease than if their neigh- 
bours, like themselves, had remained unvaccinated. Moreover if it be true 
that experience has taught that the protective effect of vaccination 
diminishes in force, or for some purposes may even disappear, after the. 
lapse of say ten years from the date of the operation, there will be many of 
the vaccinated class liable to be attacked, and to suffer more or less from 
the disease, even conceding the protective effect of vaccination. We 
cannot think, therefore, that the fact that epidemics have from time to 
time occurred, and that deaths from smallpox continue, ought reasonably 
to be agcepted as proof that smallpox is uninfluenced by vaccination.” 


The Commissioners observe next : 


“That there has been in the United Kingdom a remarkable change in 
the age-incidence of smallpox. The change in the age-incidence appears 
on the whole to have become increasingly marked as the infantile popula- 
tion come to be more completely vaccinated. On the other hand, we have 
seen that where vaccination has been neglected or practically abandoned, a 
smallpox epidemic has been characterised by a very large mortality among 
children, when compared with the mortality exhibited in a well vaccinated 
place visited by an epidemic of the same disease.” 


Gloucester affords an unfortunate but striking example of the 
truth of this proposition. 

There is further strong evidence that where attacks of smallpox. 
occur the fatality is far less in the case of the vaccinated than of the 
unvaccinated, and that this difference is much more marked in the 
first ten years of life than at a later period. 


“ We notice further,” say the Commissioners, “ that the same classes off 
vaccinated and unvaccinated persons, which display when attacked by 
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smallpox so marked a contrast in the fatality of the disease, manifest a 
contrast no less marked in the type of the disease from which they suffer, 
viewed in relation to its severity or mildness. Here, again, unless vaccina- 
tion be regarded as the determining cause of the difference, it would remain 
to us, after considering all the explanations which have been vouchsafed, an 
unsolved mystery. 

“ The fact that the revaccination of adults appears to place them in so 
favourable a condition, as compared with the unvaccinated—and that, too, 
even when they are subjected to specially grave risk of contagion, and we 
take this to be established as a fact—affords further confirmation of the 
conclusions suggested by the evidence which we have already passed under 
review.’ 


‘In concluding this review of the evidence they had considered, the 
Commissioners point out the value of its cumulative force. Various 
tests have been applied separately and independently. In each case 
the result of the test has suggested an affirmative answer. 


“‘ But the greater the number of tests employed, and the greater the 
number of cases to which they are applied, the more certain is it that the 
play of chance, or the influence of other causes will be excluded, and the 
more safely may the conclusions to which they lead be acted upon. The 
cumulative force of a number of independent pieces of evidence, all pointing 
in the same direction, is very great indeed. We think those who 
have denied the efficacy of vaccination have often lost sight of the circum- 
stance that investigations, which have followed so many different roads, 
have all led to the same end.” 


Such shortly are the conclusions of the majority of the Royal 
Commissioners, and they can only be rejected upon one of two 
grounds—either that of their incapacity or want of honesty. They 
must either be incapable of understanding and appreciating the 
value of evidence, or they must have deliberately lent themselves to 
the perpetration of a fraud. Either alternative is inconceivable, so. 
that we have no hesitation in accepting their conclusions with all 
their consequences. It is needless to say that they are at one with 
the opinions of every competent scientific authority. 

It is now necessary to give some short account of the Gloucester 
epidemic, and see how far it bears out the conclusions of the Royal 
Commissioners on Vaccination. Towards the end of the year 1895 the 
city of Gloucester was as happy and prosperous as any in the king- 
dom ; to-day it is more prosperous even than it was then; it is 
preparing to take its part in the national rejoicing of the Record 
Year by the foundation of a free library. Yet in the interval the 
city has been visited by a calamity of no small magnitude, and, 
though the outward signs of it have long disappeared, the memory 
of it still sadly survives in many homes, and is being constantly 
revived by the opponents of vaccination, for Gloucester was one of 
the places in the United Kingdom referred to by the Commissioners. 
where vaccination was practically abandoned, and if the conclusions 
set out in their Final Report are correct, it was to this neglect of 
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vaccination that the large proportions of the epidemic were due. In 
November 1895 attention was first called to the presence of small- 
pox in the city, but, at a meeting of the City Council held in that 
month, it was authoritatively stated that there were only eight cases 
in the hospital, and the houses from which they came were effectively 
isolated ; by the end of the year these had increased to nearly thirty 
cases, and during January of 1896 astill larger number occurred. How 
this spreading of the disease happened it is not easy to say, but 
there is evidence to show that it was partly due to non-notification, 
and non-recognition of the disease in early cases. Active measures 
were taken to restrict the further spread of infection, and on Thurs- 
day, February 13, the local papers contained the following announce- 
ment: ‘‘ We are officially informed by the Sanitary Committee that 
no case of smallpox has been notified in Gloucester since last 
Saturday.” The city breathed more freely, and hoped that the 
crisis was passed, but within a few days it was unhappily evident by 
an alarming fresh outbreak amongst a number of young children 
that the infection had found its way into an infant class in one of 
the elementary schools, from which it was carried to their homes, 
and spread to other schools. It was only then it really became an 
epidemic and for a time got beyond the control of the sanitary 
authority. Those who are convinced, as the majority of the Royal 
Commissioners are, of the protective efficacy of vaccination, especially 
in the case of young children, cannot resist the conclusion that had 
these children been vaccinated in accordance with the law, the 
Gloucester epidemic would never have occurred, or at least it would 
never have exceeded an outbreak of controllable dimensions. We 
may now see how far the details of the epidemic go to prove the 
correctness of the opinions of the Commissioners. We take our 
figures from Dr. Bond’s “ story,” where they are fully discussed, From 
June 1895 to July 1896, 2035 cases occurred in the city and two 
suburbs which are practically identical with the city, but are under 
the sanitary administration of the rural authority. We should 
expect to find, following the opinions expressed in the Final Report, 
that the most cases would occur either amongst unvaccinated 
children or amongst vaccinated adults, for it must be borne in mind 
that anti-vaccination is only about ten years old in Gloucester, and 
most of the adult inhabitants had been vaccinated in infancy. And 
this is actually what we do find. The figures are: 


ATTACKS. 


Vaccinated in infancy : . ‘ . 1208 
Unvaccinated . r r : ; . 789 
Uncertain : 5 ; ‘ ; 38 


2035 
The age incidence throws light upon these totals : 
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ATTACKS. 


Under 10 10-20 20 years Total. 
years. years. and over. 


Vaccinated in ‘infancy a TF .. TH .. WS 
Unvaccinated . 4 GOOe se, . Ole ace. SOP nce 789 
Uncertain ; ‘ cy we cs FOP - se. 38 


723 322 990 2035 


It will be seen at a glance that the two classes attacked were the 
unvaccinated children under ten and the vaccinated adults over 
twenty ; that is to say, those who had not been vaccinated and those 
who in some measure had lost its protective effect by lapse of time. 
The fatality statistics tell the same tale : 

DEATHS, 


Under 10 10-20 20 years 
years. years. and over. Total. 


Vaccinated in infancy ae. SR ee xs 118 
Unvaccinated . : oe ore. ar 313 
Uncertain ‘ ‘ © an . x 2 em 17 


281 26 136 443 


Fuller figures and a more detailed analysis may be found in Dr. 
Bond’s pamphlet, but these are sufficient to show the fact that both 
cases and deaths followed a law, and were not due to chance, but 
that the two classes which suffered were the unprotected and 
imperfectly protected ; and this is in accordance with all previous 
experience. 

Further evidence is found in the immunity enjoyed by persons 
who had been revaccinated before being exposed to infection. The 
superintendent of the Gloucester Smallpox Hospital, in answer to 
the question if he had met with any case of a smallpox nurse who 
had taken the disease after being effectually vaccinated, said: “I 
have never seen such a case in Gloucester or elsewhere.” More than 
1200 cases of smallpox were treated in Gloucester at their own homes, 
there being no room for them in the hospital; of these, 940 cases 
were attended by a special staff of nurses provided by the Gloucester 
Nursing Association; twenty-three trained nurses were employed, 
assisted at various times by from forty-five to fifty women in waiting 
upon patients, doing laundry-work, &c. Of these nurses and assist- 
ants, ten had previously had smallpox, the rest were revaccinated. 
There was not a single case of smallpox amongst the nurses or workers. 
The same story of the immunity of the revaccinated is told by the 
Postmaster, the Deputy Chief-Constable, the Station-master of the 
Great Western Railway, various large employers, and others. Of 
course, the opponents of vaccination assert that many persons 
suffered from an attack of smallpox after revaccination, but inquiry 
has failed to substantiate this assertion, Some persons who were 
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revaccinated a/ter having been exposed to infection failed to escape, 
but that was only to be expected. 

The most significant fact of all was the rapid cotenudadiion of 
the epidemic when the vaccination machinery was effectively organ- 
ised ; for some months large numbers of children and adults had 
voluntarily submitted to be vaccinated, or revaccinated, but there 
still remained a sufficient number unprotected to constitute a serious 
prospect of the epidemic continuing for an indefinite time, when, on 
April 27, a special Vaccination Committee was appointed by the 
Board of Guardians : 

“This Committee first secured the services of three experienced assistants 
to organise and take charge of the whole of the vaccination work. An 
oflice was opened in a central position, eight qualified medical practitioners 

seven gentlemen and one lady—-were appointed to assist the public 
vaccinators, a staff of clerks and vaccination inquirers was engaged. .. . 
Within a few days every house in the city and suburbs was visited, a 
vaccination census of the whole population was taken, the vaccinators were 
at once sent wherever their services were found to be required. By the 
end of June the whole of the city and suburbs had been effectually covered, 
The vaccination and re-vaccination of all who could be induced to volun- 
tarily submit themselves and their children to the operation had been 
effected. 

“From first to last upwards of 36,000 persons were vaccinated or 
re-vaccinated, A certain number of persons, it is true, still held out, but 
the great majority of the children had been brought under protection. The 
effect of this on the progress of the epidemic was conspicuous, ‘The rapid 
increase of attacks which was going on up to the end of April, and had 
reached 1580 cases, was arrested, This result, no doubt, was largely due 
to the effort which had been made before the appointment of the committee 
by the medical practitioners of the city, by the city council, and also by the 
public vaccinators themselves. But it was the organised machinery of the 
committee which, by the system of house-to-house inquiry carried out, 
enabled the whole work to be consolidated and completed, brought the 
epidemic again under control, and by the end of July stamped it out alto- 
gether.”' 


The opponents of vaccination have various theories as to the cause 
of the epidemic, but they have no explanation to give of its rapid 
and total disappearance ; if it were not due to wholesale vaccination, 
it is an “ unsolved mystery.” 

Such, then, briefly is the case for vaccination on the authority of 
the Royal Commission and the experience of Gloucester, and the 
latter has convinced many unbelievers and converted a considerable 
number of anti-vaccinators. 

We may pass by many questions which at one time or another 
have been raised with regard to smallpox and vaccination, most of 
which are now ancient history, and confine our attention to the 
position of the controversy at the present time. The anti-vaccinators 
are reduced to one theory which fortunately renders the examination 
of their case a comparatively simple matter. They contend that it 


1 The Story of the Gloucester Hpidemic, p. 17. 
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is not vaccination but sanitation which has caused the decline in 
smallpox which is admitted by them to have taken place. It follows, 
of course, that they maintain that it was the insanitary state of the 
kingdom whivh caused its prevalence in the last century, and that it 
is insanitary conditions which have caused its revival in epidemics 
in recent years, The Commissioners fully discuss this question in 
their Final Report, and arrive at the conclusion that the decline of 
smallpox cannot be explained by improved sanitary conditions, 
After the introduction of the practice of vaccination smallpox 
declined wherever it was adopted altogether out of proportion to 
any progress in sanitation : 

‘* Admitting the introduction of sanitary improvements, no evidence is 
forthcoming to show that during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century these improvements differentiated that quarter from the last 
quarter, or half, of the preceding century in any way comparable to the 
extent of the differentiation in respect of smallpox. 

“Moreover, it must be remembered that the decline in smallpox 
mortality was observed in Western Kurope in countries where the sanitary 
conditions were widely different. Whatever may have been the sanitary 
improvements during the first quarter of the century in England and some 
other countries, there seems no ground for supposing that throughout 
Western Europe the period was marked by great change in the direction 
of improved sanitation.” 


The Commissioners dismiss the sanitation theory as being wholly 
unsupported by evidence. We may also refer our readers to a 
little book, by Dr. J. C. McVail, on Vaccination or Sanitation ? 
from which we have not space to quote. ‘The anti-vaccinators con- 
tinue to assert the contrary opinion. Mr. Hutton says: ‘ Smallpox 
is known to be a dirt disease, one that haunts ill-drained, ill-ventilated 
and uncleaned tenements,” but as this has been disproved, notably 
in the case of Gloucester, they widen the statement and declare, 
contrary to all scientific evidence, that it is a “sewage malaria.” If 
the sanitation theory were correct, then we should expect to find 
every insanitary quarter of our towns—and no doubt there are still 
many to be found—continually “haunted” by smallpox; but we 
find nothing of the sort. And we ought to find clean and healthy 
houses and areas exempt from a visitation of the disease; but again, 
we no not find they are. 

“Thus the epidemic in Chester in 1774 was undoubtedly a severe 
one, and yet Haygarth writes, ‘The healthiness of Chester, as shown 
by statistics, must appear so very extraordinary as to be almost 
incredible.’”* And it would be no great exaggeration to say the 
same of Gloucester both before and since the epidemic. 

But sanitation is the anti-vaccinators’ last card, and if this fails 
their case is gone. So when the outbreak occurred they suddenly 
discovered (or invented) the insanitary condition of the city, which 


1 Final Report, pe 78) 
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they had never perceived before. In fact, they were so well assured 
of the opposite that they made it the ground of their rejection of 
vaccination. 

“In November 1889, certain members of the Gloucester Board of 
Guardians who were all opposed to compulsory vaccination and some of 
whom were, and still are, opposed to vaccination altogether, presented a 
memorial to the Royal Commission on Vaccination in which the following 
passage occurs: ‘The removal of the wrong conditions of life, the cultiva- 
tion to the utmost of health as the true antidote to disease; these 
principles influence our Town Council, Medical and Sanitary Officers, and 
the low death-rate of the city proves they are sufficient ; the death-rate 
comparing favourably with any other town in the Kingdom, in spite of its 
low-lying position upon the lower lias clay of the Severn valley. The 
death-rate in 1886 was 14:3; in 1887, 13-2, and in 1888, 14-4 per 1000 


inhabitants.’ 
“In November 1891, Mr. George Newman, Secretary of the Gloucester 


Branch of the National Anti-Vaccination League, gave the following 
amongst other evidence before the Royal Commission on Vaccination : 

“(Q, 18,264 (Mr. Meadows White) Have you had any sanitary activity in 
Gloucester @ 

“4. Yes, Gloucester is a very clean town. 

“Q. 18,265. And have sanitary matters been attended to much more of 


late years ? 
“4, I think we have always been well abreast of sanitary improve- 


ments.” ! 


Yet some of these same gentlemen, or their colleagues, suddenly 
turned round and denounced the city as a “horribly insanitary 
place.” In order to justify this statement they scatter broadcast 
assertions, which to those well acquainted with the city are not only 
manifestly untrue, but in many cases grotesquely absurd. No doubt 
there are some cases of sanitary defects in the city, as there are in 
all towns ; but there are no such general insanitary conditions as to 
affect the public health, Mr. Newman, in continuation of his 
evidence before the Commission quoted above, said, ‘‘ The death-rate 
of Gloucester is considerably under that, I think, of any of the sixty 
great towns. I think our death-rate is 14 per 1000.” 

In 1875 the death-rate was 24°5, so that the great reduction tells 
its own story. The “zymotic death-rate” is the most certain test 
of the prevalence of zymotic diseases, and the reports of the medical 
officer of health for Gloucester prove that the city in this respect is 
as healthy as others. The mean death-rate from this class of 
diseases for three years preceding the epidemic (1893-95) was 1:70 
—the zymotic death-rate of thirty-three of the largest English towns 
for the first quarter of the present year was 1°69, or practically the 
same as that of Gloucester during the three years referred to. 

Another favourite assertion of the opponents of vaccination is that 
the epidemic was confined to the south side, or the Barton district, 
“the hotbed of zymotic diseases.” These terms represent no areas 


1 The Truth about the Sanitary Condition of Gl ter. By F. T. Bond, M.D. 
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with well-defined boundaries; the nearest approach to such is the 
sub-registration district of the South Hamlet, which contains more 
than half the population of the whole city, and its zymotic death- 
rate has been only a trifle above the mean of the city as a whole, 
and decidedly less than one of the other sub-districts. 

By arbitrarily dividing the city into two unequal parts which 
have no natural boundary, it may be conceded that the majority of the 
cases, though by no means all of them, occurred on the southern from 
the extreme east to the extreme west. But the explanation of this 
is that it is the side of the city inhabited by the respectable artisans, 
the railway employés, &c., amongst whom the opponents to vaccina- 
tion are chiefly found. The position of the majority of the inhabi- 
tants in these districts may be recognised from the fact that the 
only Board schools, of which there are three, and the erection of a 
fourth is contemplated, are all within them. A striking feature of 
these districts, scarcely to be seen in any other town in the kingdom, 
is the immense number of semi-detached cottages and small villas 
with good gardens occupied by working-men, clerks, trade assistants, 
and others of the same social position. That the epidemic should 
have spread amongst a class whose children go to the same schools, 
who in their employment and leisure are in the closest intercourse, 
is not to be wondered at, and it requires no theory of insanitation to 
account for its prevalence amongst them. 

Allegations against the sanitary condition of the city have been 
freely made, but they have been answered effectually by the city 
surveyor. The inaccuracy of these statements may be illustrated by 
one which might forcibly impress those not acquainted with the 
topography of Gloucester. It is declared that the city empties its 
sewage into the river which ran past the doors of the smallpox 
stricken houses. It is, of course, true that the sewage is carried into 
the river, but the two main outfalls are close to the weir, one above 
and one below, and, except at certain tides, is at once carried away 
towards the Channel, But a visitor might wander over the city for 
hours, especially in the districts principally visited by the smallpox, 
and look in vain for any trace of a river. The fact is, as any one 
can see from a map, that the navigable branch of the Severn only 
touches the city at a point on its north-west side, runs at the back of 
a few houses, in front of the barracks, the prison, and some ware- 
houses, 300 or 400 yards altogether, then bends suddenly to the west 
and leaves the city entirely; the majority of the smallpox stricken 
houses were more than a mile from the river, and the small district 
nearest to it was the least affected by the epidemic, because before 
it spread to that quarter effectual steps had been taken to arrest its 
progress. 

But discussions on the sanitary condition of Gloucester after all 
have no bearing upon the matter, until it is demonstrated which 
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it never has been, that smallpox, like cholera and typhoid fever, is 
caused by insanitary conditions. Smallpox is communicated either 
by direct contact with the secretions of an infected person, or by 
inhalation of his breath, or air which has been in direct contact with 
him. The infection is carried by the air, though probably for 
only a very short distance, and not by drains, sewers, or rivers. 
It can only be guarded against by isolating the patient, or by 
adopting the only known means of conferring immunity upon 
those exposed to the infection. Isolation is invaluable, and sanitary 
authorities should take every means and exercise the utmost vigilance 
to secure it effectually upon the first signs of an outbreak; but if 
unrecognised or unnotified cases occur the best provision for isolating 
smallpox patients will fail. But there is another insuperable 
difficulty in depending upon isolation in preference to vaccination. 
If vaccination were abandoned, the time would come when there 
would be no protected persons to attend upon the patients in an 
isolation hospital (except such as themselves have had smallpox). 
Leicester is a case in point. During the outbreak of 1893, there 
were altogether forty persons employed on the staff of the hospital ; 
of these, all but six were revaccinated, or had had smallpox; these 
six refused to submit to the operation, and five of them were attacked 
by the disease.’ 

We have no space left to discuss the question of compulsion. It is 
no doubt desirable that some amendment of the law as it at present 
exists should be made; but in the light of the evidence produced 
before the Royal Commission and the lessons taught us by recent 
experience, we do not hesitate to say that its repeal would prove a 
national calamity. 

1 Final Report, p. 319. 





INDIA AND HER FRIENDS. 


Yama retired Indian public servant temporarily residing in England, 
and I have been for some years a member of the Social Democratic 
Federation. Assenting to the main principles of Socialism, and 
recognising the urgent need of large reforms in the government of 
India, I am constrained nevertheless to dissent from the spirit of 
some recent political demonstrations. Claiming kindred as I do with 
the governed as with the governors, and having, perhaps, on that 
account a double claim to be heard, I am desirous of stating briefly 
the nature and the grounds of my dissent. 

No one who has thoughtfully considered the complex problem of 
our government of India can doubt that the extravagance which 
unhappily, but not necessarily, attends British rule in India is an 
iniquitous tax on a deplorably impoverished country. ‘To attempt 
within the limits of this paper the history of the development and 
growth of that iniquity is quite impracticable. I can only here 
briefly indicate headings for separate chapters in a discourse on that 
large subject. 

The iniquity, as we know, began with unscrupulous practices like 
those for which Clive and Warren Hastings set an unworthy example 
to the Administration in all its grades. The public conscience, 
revolting against those practices, perceived the necessity for reform ; 
but a grave mistake at that time was made in the selection of a 
reformer. Lord Cornwallis belonged to a ruling class at home, a 
class who were in possession of the greater portion of the lands of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which gave to each of its individual 
owners @ princely revenue. His lordship’s notions, therefore, as to 
the pomp and state which it was essential or desirable for English 
rulers in India to keep up, were derived from what he had been 
accustomed to at home, and his ideal was naturally a morbid one. 

In these circumstances, to which we may add, perhaps, that he 
was not specially skilled in the economic science of his own time, 
Lord Cornwallis overlooked, when, for the laudable purpose of placing 
them above the temptation of misconduct, he undertook the fixing of 
a new scale of remuneration for public servants, that, whether India 
be taxed irregularly by their malpractices or regularly by the assign- 
ment of a princely income to each of them, the economic effect on 
ithe country would be the same. India thus has grievously suffered, 
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the injustice being afterwards enhanced by the approximation of 
England to India through steam and electricity, and by injudiciously 
liberal absentee and pension regulations; a change of conditions, 
wholly unforeseen, which has made it more and more difficult to 
bring public servants to look upon India as their permanent home ; 
the reproaches of conscience being silenced by a willing acceptance 
of the false teaching that the physical well-being of Europeans and 
their offspring is injured, not by unwholesome habits of living, but 
by the innocent Indian climate, whereas just the -reverse is the 
truth. 

In another direction also has India grievously suffered. Governed 
till 1858 by the Court of Directors of the East India Company with 
a large office established in the City, after that year India came 
under the government of the Crown, and the change was attended 
by the error of keeping up and even augmenting that large separate 
establishment for the control of the Crown’s delegates in India, 
instead of transferring the work to the Colonial Office. We know 
that the late John Stuart Mill was opposed to a resumption of 
government by the Crown, and that his opposition was founded on 
reasons which subsequent events have fully justified. In the 
arrangements for giving effect to the change Mr. Mill, we may well 
suppose, was not consulted; but it is more than probable that his 
refusal of a seat in the then newly organised Council of India was 
intended by him as a protest against the inconsiderately extravagant 
character of those arrangements. 

The errors alluded to in the two preceding paragraphs, plus some 
subsidiary abuses, have necessitated a large annual tribute from India 
for a long succession of years, a tribute which is now officially 
estimated at £17,000,000, but which, it is said, probably amounts to 
about £30,000,000. Deplorable as all this undoubtedly is, I certainly 
find no difficulty in believing that the errors to which they are due are 
the errors of men who, misled by a questionable if not an utterly 
false social ideal at home, had sought to realise their ideal under 
conditions still more unsuitable than those at home; that each 
successive Administration continued thus a traditional and an 
iniquitous system from a thoughtlessness as to its inevitable eco- 
nomical result, rather than in deliberate indifference to future 
disasters which might not come in its own time. 

But the effect of this enormous tribute has been the impoverish- 
ment of India; and it is right, equally for the relief of depressed 
Indian populations, and in the interests of our own great manufac- 
turing country, which cannot hope to find markets for its goods 
except among prosperous peoples, that strenuous efforts should be 
made to awaken the public mind in England to the gravity of the 
situation. To this extent I agree with the demonstrators. 

The political demonstrations which have as yet taken place have 
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been got up by the Social Democratic Federation, and the chief 
demonstrators have been Mr. Hyndman, its President; Mr. Michael 
Davitt, an Irish Member of Parliament; and Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, 
formerly prime minister to the Gaekwar of Baroda, and lately M.P. 
for Central Finsbury. 

With the best of intentions, if erroneously acted on, and with, 
doubtless, unquestionable purity of motives, but not, I fear, thinking 
very much about India, Messrs. Hyndman and Davitt, with Dada- 
bhoy’s cordial approval, arrived at the conclusion that British rule 
was a curse to India, and they demanded our departure thence with 
bag and baggage. 

If the question under consideration were how we might best 
promote the interests of the Socialistic propaganda, in which, in 
common with Mr. Hyndman, though not with the same zeal nil 
ardour, I am sincerely interested, it must be confessed that com- 
pliance with the demand in question might prove a useful preliminary 
step. Our withdrawal from India would give us ample leisure to 
elaborate the details of the Socialistic programme as far as they may 
be wise and practicable, and I also admit that it might greatly tend 
to promote the schemes of those who hope some day to compel our 
withdrawal from Ireland ; schemes which, to Irish patriots like Mr. 
Michael Davitt, are the end and aim of their existence. But our 
withdrawal from India is not what India and her real friends want. 
A very limited knowledge of the condition of that country and of 
the present position of the political world is sufficient to make it 
obvious that our abandonment of India before she has been educated 
into organising for herself a strong and a righteous Government 
would be a cruel injury to her. 

The right remedy for her troubles, I venture to think, is to be 
devised only by those who, in dealing with the subject, are prompted 
by a love of justice for India, not by a hatred of injustice, or sup- 
posed injustice, in some other direction. Yielding to no one in my 
admiration of the unflinching energy ard the complete self-abnegation 
with which Messrs. Hyndman and Davitt have worked each for the 
cause with which his whole life may be said to be identified, I 
wholly disagree with them as to their proposed solution of the diffi- 
culties of the situation in India. I say it with reluctance, but I say 
only what I honestly think, when I add that it is wrong in India’s 
troubles to seek the opportunity of promoting pet projects of our 
own, whatever the merits of these projects are. To come to the 
front with that view, passionately posing as champions of India, but 
really indifferent whether the measures which we advocate be harmful 
or otherwise, is to take a course which must be held to be indefensible, 
however deserving we may be in a general sense of esteem and 
respect. 

After Messrs. Hyndman and Davitt in London, it was Mr. Dadabhoy 
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Naoroji’s turn, and he took it at Leeds and Liverpool. At the 
London meeting, forgetting that he was a Parsee, that he belonged to 
a small community of foreign refugees in India, who, more than any 
other section of the Indian populations, have been repeatedly indebted 
to British rule for their protection, who more than once might have 
been swept out of the country by hostile races except for our presence 
there ; forgetting all this, the late member for Central Finsbury, as 
we have seen, had agreed with his colleagues that British rule was a 
curse to India. The former premier to a Hindoo sovereign went 
now a step farther. It has long been an axiom in statecraft that 
the king can do no wrong, and that, when anything of that kind 
occurs, the prime minister should be hanged and the king congratu- 
lated on a good riddance. At Leeds, not forgetting that, while 
prime minister at Baroda, he had succeeded in obtaining a signal 
departure from the wholesome traditional practice of dealing with 
sovereigns and their ministers, and clumsily betraying a desire to 
use his success on that occasion as a new precedent, the truculent 
Dadabhoy, with tongue in cheek perhaps, made a remarkable speech. 
He virtually personified British authority in India as a reigning 
sovereign, stigmatised him as a murderer in his supposed responsi- 
bility for the Indian famine, and exhorted his audience to do justice 
lest ‘‘the blood of the murdered” Indian peasantry should “lie at 
their door.” After this abuse of his freedom of speech on English 
soil, he proceeded from Leeds to Liverpool, and wound up with a 
demand for the substitution of native for English agency in India. 

Now, though the wrong done to India by injudicious champions 
has a tendency unfortunately to prejudice the public mind equally 
against what is reasonable and what is unreasonable in their demands, 
I shall presently show to what extent I think their latest demand 
deserves consideration. But I must first finish what I have to say 
respecting India’s involuntary tribute to England. 

I certainly think that the public writer who first drew attention 
to the inevitable eventual effect on the economic condition of India 
of its involuntary tribute to this country is one of the best friends 
of both. The first enunciator of the principle, that the drawing 
away year after year of produce from a country with no return to it 
in kind must end in the exhaustion of its lands and the starvation 
of its people, deserves to rank with the benefactor of his race who 
conclusively established the economic truth that the monopoly by a 
few of the lands of any country must necessarily cause the poverty 
and destitution of the many, and also with that other benefactor 
whose masterly analysis of economic phenomena has demonstrated 
unanswerably that wealth accumulated as capital is the product of 
unpaid surplus labour. He deserves, in short, to rank with Henry 
George and with Karl Marx. 

If I have, as I think I have, justly estimated the debt that we 
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owe to this third benefactor, it may be desirable that I should con- 
tribute such evidence as I can offer towards the solution of a question 
which in the Press and elsewhere has been incidentally and not very 
satisfactorily discussed—the question, namely, as to who really has 
done us this good service. 

The editor of the Daily News, in an article published in that 
journal soon after the famine relief meeting at the Mansion House, 
named Mr. Hyndman as the right person. We were afterwards 
told that this was a mistake. According to a statement made by 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji at a meeting at Leeds, it was he, Mr. Dadabhoy, 
who, like a voice in the wilderness, drew attention to this subject 
thirty years ago, and Mr. Hyndman, whom he patronisingly called 
his friend, only followed in his footsteps ten years later. It seems 
almost a pity to disturb the interesting hallucination that we are 
indebted to a quasi Indian patriot for the revelation in reference to 
India of an important economic law; but I fear that the honour 
belongs to an Englishman after all, and truth compels the correction 
which I am about to make. 

More than thirty years ago appeared in an Indian journal, the 
Times of India, some able and suggestive articles on the probable 
eventual effect on the economic condition of India of our system of 
governing the country. The editor of the journal was the late 

Robert Knight, a self-made man, who went out to India as a youth, 
and whose acquaintance I there made when he was a boy in his teens. 
Robert Knight was long connected with the Press in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and during the latter years of his life appropriately edited 
a journal called The Friend of India, and also The Indian Economist 
and Statesman. Recognising his important services to India as a 
journalist, a former Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the late Sir 
George Campbell, conferred upon him some years ago an Assistant 
Secretaryship in the Bengal Secretariat, an appointment which he 
relinquished when he found it to be incompatible with his duty to 
the public as a journalist. Whether the articles to which I allude 
were written by Robert Knight I am unable to positively state; I 
have always regarded him asthe author; but they may have been the 
work of a contributor, perhaps of that singularly able and conscientious 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, Mr. Geddess, who, at great 
peril to his position and prospects, wrote several thoughtful essays 
for a Calcutta review on the commercial exploitation of India, &c. 
But certainly Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji was not the writer in the Times 
of India, for the editor, in complimenting Mr. Dadabhoy many years 
ago on his useful compilation of statistics bearing on India, had 
complained in the Indian Press, unanswered by the accused, of the 
want of candour which had prevented Mr. Dadabhoy from owning 
that his industry had been inspired by published articles in the 
Times of India, 
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The revelation which I have just made happily does not affect any 
native of India proper. Nor are the educated Hindoos and 
Mohammedans of India responsible for the want of judgment, sense, 
and moderation on the part of Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji which has 
accompanied the latest demand of the demonstrators as before 
described. I venture to think, therefore, that the British people— 
who, at the present time, by generous pecuniary relief, are 
manifesting a genuine sorrow for the sufferings of their distant 
fellow-subjects, and an evident anxiety to mitigate their sufferings— 
will also recognise at an early date, through their representatives in 
Parliament, the justice of admitting the natives of India, and 
facilitating their admission, to a still larger share than they now have, 
in the government of their country. 

I heartily agree with the demonstrators that this concession is 
desirable ; but I also strongly think that, whether we employ in 
India Asiatics or Europeans, blacks or whites, Englishmen engaged 
and sent thither from home, or coloured and other Englishmen 
already settled out there, what is chiefly required is that the agents 
of British rule in India should be made to look upon that country 
as their permanent home. In soiving satisfactorily the various 
difficulties which surround the complex problem of our government 
of India, the chief difficulty will be in determining how we may 
relieve India of her depressing annual tribute to England without 
eliminating from her public service the still indispensable element of 
high-minded Englishmen. In other words, we shall have to 
consider : 

I. The best means of stopping the commercial exploitation of 
India, apparently more or less unavoidable in the maintenance 
of the present mischievous system; and 

II. How to accomplish this object without impairing the 
tone of her public service. 

More than thirty years ago, under the wholesome moral influence 
of a singularly high-minded member of the Bombay Civil Service, 
whose humble subordinate I was, my mind was awakened to the 
necessity of resisting the exploitation of India by the unscrupulous. 
Much may be done and is done by conscientious public servants in 
this direction. Iam not writing an autobiographical memoir of my 
own Official career, and to avoid the egotism of raking up old contro- 
versies I shall pass over much that might be usefully noted here. 
Not even the temptation of offering to the readers of this REVIEW 
a second example of the dexterity with which Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji, 
in his diligent search for the means of playing the rélc¢ of an Indian 
patriot, can adopt without acknowledgment a good suggestion, not 
even that temptation shall induce me to make more than a passing 
allusion to the fact that the idea of his demand, through the Indian 
National Congress, for withdrawal from Indian public. servants of 
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compensation for loss to them, through a fall in the exchange, was 
probably derived from my official protest on the subject in a letter to 
the India Office, which was published in 1890, before the Government 
had erroneously sanctioned that compensation. But in passing over 
much that might be mentioned, I ought to be permitted at any rate 
to point with satisfaction to my successful training, under great 
difficulties, of two sons for successful competition for the Indian Civil 
Service, to which they now belong, as an important step, though a 
small one, towards promoting the public object which I have long 
had at heart. Of course I offer no pledge on behalf of these youths, 
but to them India is their natural home; and if, as I hope it will 
be in the future, as it certainly should be, their permanent home, 
they will hereafter draw and spend their pensions in India, and to 
that extent diminish the drain westward. My excuse, then, for 
offering any suggestion towards stopping the exploitation of India is 
not only that I have long held the opinion that something should be 
done, but also that I have in the past taken useful action in that 
direction. 

I venture further to think that my long official career entitles me 
to offer emphatic testimony, as that of one who knows, on the 
importance of the second of the two objects, as above stated, which 
I think should be held in view in devising a solution of our difficulties 
in India, In no part of the world are to be found men of higher 
integrity of characterand devotion to duty than the bulk of the English- 
men composing the several divisions of the Indian Civil Service, to 
which J never had the honour to belong. They supply a leaven for 
raising the tone of public life in India still much needed there. If 
our empire owes much to the exceptional men whose heroic figures 
stand out conspicuously in the history of India, our strong moral 
position there to-day is due to singularly upright Englishmen who 
have been and are connected with its ordinary administration, whose 
acts and past careers are little thought of because they have done 
their good work in a quiet, unsensational manner, and because 
(unsolicitous of titles and statues, honours which to them, each in the 
simplicity and integrity of his life a modern Cincinnatus, have been 
unacceptable) they have unobtrusively passed away from the scene of 
their dignified labours, unconscious of any special merit in duty 
thoroughly fulfilled. Justice to India requires that we should con- 
trive to retain permanently in that country men such as I have just 
described. and their offspring. 

During a furlough to England many years ago I incidentally 
expressed my opinions, as above described, in a conversation with 
Mr. Dadabhoy Naoroji. It is noteworthy that the demonstrator, 
who now would keep the English out of India altogether, thought at 
that time that it would be unreasonably hard upon them to attach 
to their service in India any condition which should encourage them 
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to make that country their permanent home. It is noteworthy also 
that the quasi-economist and patriot, whose strong opinions as to 
the cruelty to India of the annual tribute exacted by England 
prompt him now to denounce those responsible for such tribute as 
murderers, had, a few years ago (the time I allude to), so imperfect 
an appreciation of the effect of that tribute, that he thought there 
would be cruelty in any action for diminishing the drain as I had 
suggested. 

Nevertheless, my convictions as above indicated remain unshaken ; 
and I think it probable that the large reforms looming in the early 
future for reforming our present system of governing India will 
have to include, besides a transfer to the Colonial Office of the work 
of supervising and controlling the Indian Governments and a reduc- 
tion of official salaries all round, such a revision of the absentee and 
pension regulations for public servants as shall have the effect, with 
respect to present incumbents, of making it their interest to look 
upon India rather than England as their permanent home, and, with 
respect to future public servants, of emphatically discouraging their 
return to England. 

The advantage of such a reform would be infinitely more than the 
relief it would bring to India in the diminution of her annual tribute 
to England ; it would have the effect of organising a permanent 
Knglish public opinion in India, which there, as elsewhere, would 
assert and demand her rights by constitutional methods; and 
demands, prompted by that love of justice which is inherent in the 
English race, would be more likely to command respectful attention 
in England than the ebullitions of disloyal agitators plotting mischief 
in India, or of semi-loyal unemployed Parsee premiers, who may be 
delegated thence to ‘‘ demonstrate ” in this country. 

Can any reasonable opposition be made to the proposed reform ? 
The old objection as to climate was invented long ago by ingenious 
scientists to suggest an apology to the conscientious for breach of 
duty, as benevolent physicians in the present day recommend their 
patients to indulge in a little alcohol, not because they think it is 
the right thing to do but because they know that their patients like 
it. Sensible people are disposed now to set aside that objection 
about the climate as an exploded one; for more people die in India 
and England through injudicious living than are ever killed by the 
climate in either country. Europeans, including Englishmen and 
their offspring, may live and thrive in any habitable land if they will 
but adapt their habits to surrounding conditions ; and there is really 
no reason why Englishmen should not find a permanent home in 
India as they now do in America, Australia and Africa. 


E. Pratt. 





CAMILLE BRUNO.’ 


Few living French writers of fiction possess a greater charm of style 
than M. Camille Bruno. We find a notable example of his ‘rare 
narrative power and simplicity of language in Madame Florent, a 
beautiful story of the French Revolution. The work is a subtle 
combination of romance and realism. The history of a woman’s life 
is woven into a prolonged conversation in a drawing-room. Madame 
Florent, an old lady who had escaped a violent death during the 
Reign of Terror by accepting the love of an honourable peasant with 
revolutionary sympathies, tells a young French officer all that had 
befallen her in the days of her girlhood. The naiveté of the story 
gives it a peculiar fascination. We realise how a high-born maiden, 
finding noble qualities in a young man sprung from the ranks of the 
people, may have learned to love him. Scenes from the fierce epoch 
when the Terror raged in France form a dramatic background to this 
strange idyll. In concluding her narrative Madame Florent says : 


‘“* A widow at the age of forty-two, my hand was sought in marriage by 
some of the most eligible suitors in the neighbourhood. The possessors of 
great names made me offers. I might even have had a coronet laid at my 
feet. It wasall in vain. I desired never to give up the lowly name under 


which I had been happy.” 


The two sentences which end this delightful work have too subtle 
a beauty to be adequately rendered in English, and for that reason 
they must be given in the original : 

“ Elle avait tout dit, et j’écoutais encore. Dans le silence, on entendait 


la pluie fine et lente tomber goutte 4 goutte sur la vitre que dorait un clair 
rayon de soleil, comme si les souvenirs d’antan mélaient des sourires 4 des 


larmes.” 


There is nothing in English fiction that can well be compared with 
Madame Florent. The fabric of the novel is slight, but its emotional 
power is intense. It is not an ambitious work, reproducing the 
external features of another age like Thackeray’s Hsmond. In some 
respects it might be compared to Mr. Stanley Weyman’s pictures of 
French life in bygone days; but there is more softness of colouring, 

1 Madame Florent. Par Camille Bruno. Paris: Librairie Borel. Un Grand Amour. 


Par Camille Bruno. Paris: Paul Ollendorff. Piécettes. Par Camille Bruno, Paris: 
KE. Dentu, éditeur, Librairie de la Société des Gens de Lettres, 
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more fidelity, more spontaneity than can be found in the works of 
that clever English writer of romance. 

In Un Grand Amour M. Bruno has taken up a modern subject, 
which he has handled with great skill and with that sympathetic 
touch which belongs to the true artist. Two persons meet in a 
tramcar in Paris, a young girl in the bloom of health and lovely 
womanhood but without any fortune, and a young nobleman who 
happens to be a hunchback. She offers him her seat, as the vehicle 
is full, and he appears to her too delicate to be allowed to remain 
standing on the platform. He refuses to accept a seat from a lady, 
and his brusque manner at first appears rather repellent. Subse- 
quently he regrets his moroseness and apologises, the fact being that 
his refusal had arisen from over-sensitiveness. The sequel is a 
curious and pathetic love affair, ending in the marriage of the Vicomte 
to the object of his affection. However, a tragedy is inevitable. The 
poor Vicomte realises that a life of love is, under the circumstances, 
impossible for him, “one of Nature’s disinherited,” and finding that 
only by his death can he purchase the happiness of his beloved he 
willingly and undemonstratively lays down his life. Perhaps the 
author's conception is a little morbid, but it is splendidly worked out, 
and the story is full of strong human feeling. 

In the same volume there is an interesting story told in epistolary 
form, entitled Une Veuve, which recalls some of Maupassant’s best 
efforts. La Duchesse Diane, in the same volume, is a charming sketch 
of aristocratic life written in a light and captivating style. 

M. Brano’s dramatic power is shown in a volume entitled Piécettes, 
containing seven short pieces, all admirably suited for representation. 
Louise is a drama in a small compass which might have been elabo- 
rated into a much longer play. The plot israther unique. A young 
man who had led a wild life, and who, finding himself head over ears 
in debt, had determined to blow out his brains, discovers, almost by an 
accident, that a beautiful young heiress is deeply attached to him, 
His previous experience of women has not been of an ennobling kind, 
but this pure and unselfish love touches his better nature. He 
resolves to live and to love instead of dying, ‘‘car l’amour est 
immortel.” Les Voisins et Les Charités de Lucienne are admirably 
written one-act comedies in verse. égine, the scene of which is laid 
in Rome at carnival time, is, though light in form, in reality a 
tragedy. 

M. Bruno is not what is nowadays called a realist. His sympathies 
are manifestly with romantic conceptions of life. Though we must 
deal with him as a novelist he is at heart a poet, and itis the tendency 
of every poet to idealise human existence. Though it has been claimed 
by the principal exponent of French realism that his ideas have 
triumphed, a sentiment of disgust at the invariable presentation of 
ugliness, sensualism, and baseness has sprung up in many minds. 
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Human nature is not all vice and depravity. In spite of modern 
utilitarianism, beauty and goodness have not vanished from the earth. 
M. Bruno’s works inculcate this lesson. In Madame Florent he has 
shown how even hereditary pride cannot prevent love and gratitude 
from exhibiting themselves in the relations of an aristocrat with a 
plebeian. In Un Grand Amour he has depicted a noble soul ani- 
mating a deformed body. In his short dramatic pieces, the keynote 
of his philosophy—if one may so speak—is the supremacy of love. 
There is a freshness, a grip of the essential reality of things, in his 
productions which appeals to all hearts not contaminated by world- 
liness and hypocrisy. That a great literary career is still before him 
cannot be doubted. He is sure to make his mark in contemporary 
French fiction. 
D. F. HANNIGAN. 





THE QUEEN AS EDITOR. 


THE March Review of Reviews opened with an article by the Editor 
in which her Majesty Queen Victoria is considered from a journalistic 
point of view. The British Empire—or, as Mr. Stead prefers to 
say, the ‘‘ Realm ”—is regarded as a newspaper run by a staff over 
whom presides a permanent editor who cannot contribute directly, 
but whose views ultimately control the entire management, Looking 
at the Queen in this light, the able and original writer assures us 
she has only made one serious mistake in her life, and that at a time 
when she was young and without experience. The error intended 
is explained and palliated; and as it was of no national importance 
we need not linger over it. Mr. Stead maintains, moreover, that in 
all the rest of her reign the Queen has acted beneficially on our 
foreign relations, and has saved us from dangerous conflicts by her 
influence with Continental statesmen and by her advice and restraint 
acting on her Ministers. 

The plea is plausible and- will be generally admitted. ll, 
perhaps, will not be equally pleased to know that the desertion of 
the Poles and Danes by France in 1863-4 was due to the withholding 
of British support at the last moment, after it had been promised 
by Lord John Russell. By bending before Bismarck on that 
occasion the Queen may—as Mr. Stead asserts—have saved us from 
a war with Prussia; she certainly knocked a nail into the coffin of 
the Bonapartist rule. Had France and England then joined the 
Danes, it is probable that German enterprise would have been 
checked so powerfully that there would have been no war of 1870, 
and the son of Napoleon III. might have been now reigning at the 
Tuileries. 

The previous relations of our Court and Government with the 
Second Empire ought, one would think, to receive notice in any such 
review of the Record reign as Mr. Stead has undertaken. He refers 
to the disgrace of Lord Palmerston at the time of the coup déiat ; 
but be fails to observe that this was not really due to any anti- 
imperial feelings on the part of the Queen and her husband. The 
notorious fact is that Palmerston had offended Prince Albert by 
stipulating that, if the Foreign Office despatches should be sent to 
the royal couple before going forth, it must be done subject to two 
conditions: they must not be detained and they must not be altered, 
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seeing that it was he (Palmerston) who was answerable to Parlia- 
ment and the country; and that, if anything went wrong, it was 
neither the Prince nor his august consort who would be responsible. 
This, which is most clearly a constitutional position, was intolerable 
to the Prince and his adviser, Stockmar, bred in traditions of 
German absolutism ; and they ‘lay low,” looking for an occasion, 
which was afforded by Pam’s indiscreet letter to the Ambassador at 
Paris in December 1851. 

That the dismissal of the Foreign Secretary did not proceed from 
any disapproval of the coup d’état and its attendant bloodshed was 
shown in the alliance of 1853, and the attack on Russia in alliance 
with France, when—as Lord Salisbury has lately reminded us—we 
“ put our money on the wrong horse.” That this policy was approved 
by the Queen and her husband may be inferred from their subsequent 
visit to the Emperor. 

Another instance will be found in the “ peace-with-honour ” affair 
of a quarter of a century later, when Russia, after conquering 
Turkey in a hard fight, was making peacs on her own terms. The 
policy which led to the revision of the Treaty of San Stefano in 
1878 was, if Mr. Stead’s view be right, as much due to the influence 
of the royal editor as any other act of the reign. We must not blow 
hot and cold ; either the Queen is supreme at the Foreign Office or 
she is not. In the latter case, it is idle to attempt to credit her 
with all that goes well ; in the former, the country is secretly disposed 


of by an irresponsible hand. 
k. G. 





OUR FOOD SUPPLY IN TIME OF WAR. 


THERE is perhaps no question upon which public opinion is so much 
divided. Some people think that no real difficulty would ever be 
experienced by this country in procuring her regular supplies from 
abroad, even during a most serious war; they think that our 
powerful navy would be able not only to protect our own home ports, 
but that it would be strong enough to afford efficient protection to 
our commerce, It is not for a moment imagined by the writer, that 
all our ports could ever be closed by the strongest European 
combination which might be brought against us; but it is certain 
that, even under the most favourable circumstances, this country 
would suffer more or less from the effects of a serious European 
combination directed against it. If that be so, it will not be waste 
of time to consider the whole question upon its merits. The 
geographical situation of the United Kingdom has elements of 
advantage and of disadvantage. Its insular position gives it immunity 
from any sudden attacks by land; but, on the other hand, although 
its sea barrier presents a serious obstacle to an invader, it renders 
the introduction of supplies and warlike stores a matter of great 
difficulty. ‘To make my meaning clearer, take the almost insular 
position of Italy. That country has Austria, France, and Switzerland 
as neighbours, with all of whom it is not probable, or even possible, 
that she could be at war at one and the same time; there would 
therefore remain one at least from whom she could procure material 
assistance. A country having a land frontier enjoys the advantage 
of obtaining support from its friends, and sometimes even from its 
enemies ; whereas a country having an insular situation has to 
depend upon its ability to import what it cannot produce. To this 
end two factors are indispensable, money and ships; money to 
purchase the wherewithal, and ships to carry the merchandise from 
beyond the sea. We confidently believe that the United Kingdom 
has ample means to meet and overcome the most trying emergencies, 
and has unlimited credit to boot. The fact that this country owns 
more than one half the tonnage of the whole world, does not admit 
of much doubt as to our carrying capacity. 

History does not afford the student much information as to the 
maintenance of the food supplies of any country during a lengthened 
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period of warfare. It goes without saying that the food supplies of 
a country, even one having an insular situation, could not be 
affected by a war extending over only a few months; it is only when 
that war is prolonged indefinitely that the danger from starvation 
crops up. During the wars which were waged by England against 
France, Holland, Spain, and America towards the end of the last 
and the beginning of the present century, the conditions were very 
different to those now existent. The population is now about two 
and a half times as large as it was at the commencement of this 
century. Again, the individual consumption to-day is considerably 
larger than it was at that time, people want more and get more ; 
taken roughly, it may be said to be one-third greater now than 
formerly. This may be attributable to the more general use of tea, 
sugar, butter, and meat ; formerly those articles of diet were hardly 
within the reach of unskilled labour. Another cause which 
contributes in no inconsiderable degree towards this increasing 
consumption, is the wasteful habits of our domestic classes, and for 
this the upper classes are in a great measure responsible. The age 
is too luxurious, and people of all classes, as a rule, eat more than 
nature demands. It therefore follows that the people of this country 
could subsist on emergency upon very much less than the quantities 
given as the annual consumption, and these outlets for food would 
have to be got at, if that were possible. Another fact which must 
be taken into consideration when studying this question, was that 
the food production in this country towards the close of the last 
century was commensurate with the requirements of its small 
population, excepting, of course, those articles of food which could 
not be produced in our climate. At the present time the deficit in 
the production is increasing year by year, and to make up the deficiency 
no less than two-thirds of our annual consumption of farinaceous 
food and three-sevenths of our meat supply have to be imported from 
abroad. And what is worse, during the last twenty years about two 
millions of acres of wheat lands have been converted to other uses, 
notwithstanding the fact that during the same period our population 
has increased by one-seventh. Some remedy is needed, and the 
sooner that remedy is applied the better for the country and its 
people. 

During a serious war the probabilities are that the greater part 
of the carrying trade would be performed by fast steamships, such 
as the ocean liners of the present day, which are able to steam at 
the rate of twenty knots an hour and even faster; these would 
probably be armed with quick-firing guns as a protection against 
the attacks of privateers. If sailing ships were employed to 
carry merchandise, they could afford the time necessary to make 
very northerly passages, whereby they would avoid the usual 
rising grounds of privateers, and would have a better chance 
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of escape, The days when a hundred sailing ships were convoyed 
by a 36-gun frigate and an 18-gun sloop have long since passed 
away ; other means have been devised in these days of steam and 
big guns, Our 22-knot cruisers with their powerful armaments are 
expected to be able to keep the highways of the ocean tolerably free 
from privateers, and will be able to dispute the sovereignty of the 
sea with the most redoubtable of their foes, The heavier ships 
would be employed in keeping our coasts clear of the enemy’s 
cruisers, so that when our vessels got into English waters they 
would be comparatively safe. We do not for a moment doubt the 
capability of our navy to accomplish such a task, but it is not quite 
so clear how our colonies and our commercial interests in all parts 
of the world are to be protected. The coaling stations we maintain 
in all our possessions would be of the greatest advantage to our 
navy, and would give it an enormous advantage over that of any 
other country; but we appear to be in need of more ships, more men, 
and more guns, if we are to maintain the commercial supremacy we 
now enjoy, and if we may hope to be able to import such supplies 
as may become an absolute necessity in time of war. 

We cannot close our eyes to the probability that privateering 
will, in the great wars of the future, still become a troublesome 
pest to our mercantile marine, Steam, armour-plating, and heavy 
guns have revolutionised privateering. The privateering successes 
of the French in the war waged against England during the early 
part of the eighteenth century can never be repeated. And even 
the more recent successes of the Confederate cruisers during the war 
of 1861-65 do not throw any light upon the probabilities of the 
future. The circumstances were peculiar in both instances. In the 
first, our merchantmen were ten times as numerous as those of the 
French, and they were employed in trading between India, China, 
the West Indies, and other colonies, and were consequently greatly 
exposed to capture on such long voyages; furthermore, the Govern- 
ment at the time did not seem fully alive to its responsibilities, and 
our commerce suffered accordingly. In the second instance, the 
small northern navy was so entirely taken up with the blockade of 
the Southern ports, that no ships could be spared to be sent in 
pursuit of the Confederate cruisers. It must, however, be admitted 
that so long as there are steamships remaining unemployed during 
a war, their owners will not be too thin-skinned to use them as 
privateers if there should be a reasonable prospect of their success. 
It is therefore anticipated that in any future formidable war, we 
may expect to have both our import and our export trades impeded 
by the action of privateers, and the depredations of these vessels 
may seriously affect our food supply from abroad. Privateering will 
continue in time of war so long as it can be made to pay, or more 
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properly so long as the Marine Insurance Companies may find it 
profitable to insure vessels against such risks. 

It goes without saying that our home industries would suffer 
enormously in the event of our being engaged in a serious war. 
Our cotton, woollen, linen, iron, steel, coal, coke, ship-building, and 
other trades would become partially paralysed, and thousands of 
working men and women would be thrown out of employ for the 
time being. Agriculture might revive and would probably absorb 
a considerable number of the unemployed, and the army and navy 
would take some of the younger men into their ranks, but the 
majority probably would be without means of subsistence and could 
not be allowed to starve. To look further into the question, we 
know from experience that during hard times people tighten their 
purse-strings, money ceases to circulate freely, and the shop-keepers, 
the tradesmen, and the artisans soon begin to feel the pinch of 
necessity. The unfortunate Government of the day will have to 
meet and overcome every such contingency. If one may draw any 
conclusion from the expressions dropped from time to time by 
members of the House of Commons, it does not appear as if any 
steps had been taken with the view to providing for any con- 
tingencies of the kind. The due consideration of the question 
involves no expenditure beyond that involved by a wasting of more 
or less brain power. In the vital interests of the nation, some 
scheme should be elaborated in time of peace which would enable 
the Government of the time to preserve thousands of tkeir country- 
men from the pangs of starvation in time of war. 

In the opinion of the writer, there are means at hand for the 
prompt and speedy introduction of such a scheme. The workhouse 
establishments existing throughout the length and breadth of the 
land might easily be converted into industrial centres for the advan- 
tageous employment of the unemployed, the present inmates being 
required to do whatever work they were physically capable of doing ; 
or, in other words, that they should be obliged to work to the same 
extent as people of the same age and physique outside. Over eleven 
millions of public money are expended annually in the United 
Kingdom in the maintenance of workhouses and in the relief of 
destitution. What annual income is derived from the labour of 
those so relieved ? It is perfectly true that thousands of the inmates 
of the workhouses are incapable of doing any work at all; but we 
believe that there are thousands who could work were they made to. 
In the agricultural districts of France it is no uncommon sight to 
see representatives of no less than three generations of the same 
family at work in a field. 

My proposal is that the workhouse and prison establishments in 
this country should devote the greater part of the labour at their 
disposal to the cultivation of the soil. It is perfectly true that many 
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of these establishments have little if any land attached to them, but 
such a difficulty could be very easily overcome if the will were not 
wanting. It is proposed that the law should be so amended as to 
enable the police to send to workhouses all able-bodied persons who 
could not show that they had means of subsistence, such as tramps, 
corner-loafers, vendors of matches and boot laces, cab-runners, street 
singers, and similar characters. Considerable additions might have 
to be made to the existing buildings to accommodate the increased 
numbers ; the casual wards would however be available for permanent 
occupation if the tramps were suppressed. It is not proposed that 
the rates should be made to bear any increased cost through any 
change of system, but that the extra expenditure should be defrayed 
by the public at large, as the accruing benefits would affect the whole 
nation. We believe that such an alteration would commend itself 
to the inhabitants of the rural districts, where the tramps are not only 
a very great nuisance, but a source of considerable danger to the 
women, the children, and the hen-roosts; and the residents in our 
cities would not regret the absence of the importunate beggars, the 
insolent cab-runners, and the loungers about our public-houses. Such 
@ measure would serve to reduce the numbers of those who voluntarily 
remain unemployed. ‘There is nothing these people prize so highly 
as their fondly cherished liberty, and nothing they hate more than 
hard work ; deprived of the one and forced to undertake the other, 
they would quickly devise means for earning an honest livelihood. 
It is contended for this scheme that there would be an immediate 
benefit to the public at large by the absorption of numbers of worth- 
less characters and by their conversion to useful purposes, and that 
nuclei of agricultural industry would be formed in all parts of the 
country, and which, being capable of expansion in time of war, would 
absorb much disorganised labour, by which the productions of the 
country could be sensibly increased, to the inestimable advantage of 
the whole population. It is perfectly clear, however, that no amount 
of agricultural labour employed in this country could render it inde- 
pendent of aid from abroad; increased production can be nothing 
beyond partial help; such as it is, no other aid is so dependable. 
Large importations, particularly of wheat, would have to be secured 
in this country year by year, before the United Kingdom could be 
deemed in a sense safe. If that be so, then it would follow that 
granaries must be built for the preservation of the corn so imported. 
The public would hardly be satisfied with the enormous outlay 
involved in building the huge granaries which would have to be 
constructed for carrying out so gigantic an undertaking. It would 
not be a sufficient explanation to inform the people that the wheat 
production of this country does not meet much more than one-third 
of the annual consumption of its inhabitants, and that our meat pro- 
duction does not supply more than one-half of what we consume; 
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the necessity must be less remote to satisfy the average British 
elector. Consequently, a present necessity would have to be impro- 
vised for the erection of granaries and for filling them. The necessity 
could with facility be created by determining to provide all the flour, 
bread, and biscuit required by our naval and military forces without the 
intervention of the accustomed intermediary, and if that arrangement 
could be extended to the workhouses, prisons, and reformatories, the 
provision of large granaries in all parts of the country would become 
an imperative necessity. Furthermore, the outdoor relief might be 
issued in kind rather than in money; such an arrangement would 
add materially to the consumption of farinaceous food without costing 
the ratepayer any more. To go a step further, a want would be met 
by the establishment of a number of Government bakeries in connection 
with the granaries, from which some of those establishments already 
referred to could be supplied, as well as some of those receiving out- 
door relief. There would, of course, be the usual outcry about the 
destruction of local industries, and interference with the immemorial 
rights of British subjects, and so forth. The writer does not appre- 
hend that such a measure of reform would affect the tradespeople to 
the same extent as the co-operative stores and the large emporiums 
of trade, which are on the increase in all the larger cities of the 
kingdom. Admitting that private trade might become seriously 
affected by such a measure, is that any reason why such a course 
should not be adopted? Private interests should in no degree be 
allowed to clash with the common weal of the community. If it is 
essential to have storehouses filled with grain as a reserve to meet 
the contingencies which would certainly eventuate during a prolonged 
war, we feel that no question is involved, and that no remonstrance 
should be regarded. Are we to run the risk of starvation, and per- 
haps of civil war, to satisfy the greed for gain of a small section of 
the community? We cannot help believing that, if this matter 
receives the full and careful consideration it deserves, very little 
time will be allowed to elapse before material steps are taken towards 
its solution. 

Storehouses of the description indicated would have to be erected 
in the vicinity of our larger ports, of our agricultural, manufacturing, 
and commercial centres, of our camps, and of our naval and military 
centres. They should naturally be built as near as may be convenient 
to our main lines of railway, with the object of facilitating distribution. 
The writer knows of no more suitable men to undertake the charge 
-of such establishments than retired officers from the Army Service 
Corps, the Commissariat, and the Royal Navy. The latter are named 
-on account of their adaptability, their zeal, and their energy. The 
employment of such officers would be an economy, as their services 
could be secured for less than half the rates civil employés would 
-require, and there would be the additional guarantee of their being 
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known by their conduct during their service, as well as the security 
represented by their retired pay. The duties involved in such 
charges would be not only responsible and onerous, but they would 
demand some special knowledge of farinaceous food and of its pre- 
servation. The more subordinate positions could be filled by dis- 
charged non-commissioned officers and men of the Army Service Corps; 
many of these men have the requisite practical experience which 
would qualify them for such work. It would be of advantage that 
establishments of the kind should be in the charge of military 
officers, so that, in the event of a “state of siege” being proclaimed 
in time of war, no change in the management would be needed. 

With reference to the construction of these granaries, that would 
be a matter best left to the skill and experience of an architect. At 
the same time, the writer can do no harm, if no good result, in ven- 
tilating a few thoughts upon the subject. It is proposed that the 
buildings should be constructed of a uniform size, and upon the 
same plan, their number being multiplied to suit the probable local 
requirements. ‘I'his arrangement would be more economical than a 
variety of different structures according to the fancy of different 
individuals; when the best plan had been adopted in the first 
instance, surely the same would be good enough for the remainder. 
My proposal is that each building should consist of from four to six 
floors, the ground-floor being used solely for working purposes, all 
the remainder being reserved for storage. Some 20 feet square, or 
less, in the centre of the building, throughout its height, to be 
reserved for a lift, or lifts, and for communication with the inner 
compartments, each floor to comprise eight inner and sixteen outer 
compartments, having an inside measurement of not more than 
20 feet every way. ‘The cubes would have their sides cemented, 
and would have galvanised iron tops and bottoms, the latter being 
slightly sloped towards the centre, where the opening would occur, 
so that each compartment could communicate with that next below 
it, and so on. Those on the topmost floor would be filled from the 
lift. The traps in the eight inner cubes would be regulated from: 
light iron galleries surrounding the inside square, and each compart- 
ment would be entered through an opening, secured by an air-tight: 
shutter, situated in the wall just below the upper floor; this aperture 
would render the inspection, cleansing, and repairing possible. The 
sixteen outer cubes on each floor would be reached in the same way, 
but some additional protection would be required against the weather. 
The corn could be cleaned and winnowed on the ground-floor before: 
being raised for storage, and to prevent the entry of vermin, a coarse 
strainer might be used when the grain was being emptied into the 
upper compartments. Such a building could contain some thou- 
sands of tons of grain, but it would be of little practical utility to- 
go further into details. 
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We have very little knowledge in regard to the preservation of 
corn for lengthened periods, for the simple reason that storage costs 
money, and the merchant desires to realise as quickly as possible 
and to re-employ his capital. The storage of corn means loss of 
interest on capital, except, of course, there be a reasonable prospect 
of enhanced prices. Corn is, as a rule, deposited in wooden bins, 
and is shovelled over from time to time to prevent its becoming 
mildewed. We have some instances on record where flour fished 
out of a wreck has been found good in the centre of the package; 
also grain has been dug up in fair condition after having been buried 
for years; but these circumstances are exceptional, and throw very 
little light upon the practical question, except, perhaps, as demon- 
strating the remarkable keeping properties of this cereal. For more 
reliable data we have to consult ancient authors, the people being 
then obliged to make provision locally for a possible failure of crops, 
as they had little or no communication with any more favoured 
lands whence help might have been procured. We know that 
Joseph was able to store grain for a period of seven years, but the 
Bible gives us no particulars as to his methods; it merely states 
that he “laid up the food in the cities.” Pliny informs us that the 
crops in Egypt depended upon the overflow of the Nile, and that 
famine was certain if that overflow did not exceed 12 cubits, and 
that it was equally certain if the waters rose over 15 cubits. It is 
therefore not surprising that the precautions instituted by Joseph 
were of great utility in mitigating the sufferings of the Egyptians 
from famine. We are told by Varro that during Pompey’s wars a 
large quantity of beans were secreted in a cave at Larra, and were 
discovered some 120 years afterwards in good condition. The same 
writer also informs us that so long as the air is excluded from corn 
it can take no hurt, and that if laid up in this way it will keep for 
fifty years. Theophrastus observes that corn is best kept in the ear; 
that its being long preserved depends upon the place where it is laid 
up; that in Cappadocia it continues fit for seed during forty years, 
and for food during seventy years; that the proper place is in a high 
situation exposed to the east, west, and south winds, It is certain 
that the ancients had great practical experience in such matters ; 
their opinions are therefore worthy of our attention and respect. 
We may safely accept the hypothesis that, with prudence and care, 
corn may be preserved in a fit condition for food during a period of 
twenty years. What is needed are the following precautions: Care 
in purchasing corn which has been properly and well saved; pro- 
perly constructed stores for its preservation ; frequent inspection 
with a view to the immediate detection of mildew, heating, must, or 
vermin ; and, lastly, the utmost care would be necessary in recording 
the age of the various purchases, in order that the oldest should be 


the first issued. 
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Now with regard to the quantities of grain which it might become 
necessary to store to avert any serious hardships from the people of 
this country in time of war it is not easy to give an opinion, but it 
is certain that whatever quantities had been stored against such 
eventualities would be of the utmost use in alleviating distressing 
want amongst the poorer classes of our citizens. It is not fora 
moment contemplated that in time of war the Government would 
have to feed any but the very poorest, as there would always be 
ample supplies to be purchased in the ordinary way, so long as 
people had the money to expend. To illustrate our meaning more 
clearly, it may be taken roughly that one year’s supply of farinaceous 
food for our army and navy in the United Kingdom would afford 
one day’s supply of food to the whole population of the kingdom ; 
so that ten years’ supply stored would mean a reserve of ten days 
for the whole of our people. If the workhouses, prisons, and out- 
door relief supplies of farinaceous food be taken into account as 
well, every year’s consumption would mean five days’ reserve for the 
whole population, so that a ten years’ supply stored would represent 
a fifty days’ reserve for the whole country. It does not appear to 
the writer that any larger reserves could ever be needed. There 
would be at hand in addition, our local stocks, our ordinary meat 
supply, our root crops, fisheries, dairy products, our oat and barley 
crops—which on emergency could be utilised for human food—and, 
lastly, there would be an ample supply of horse-flesh. 

The following advantages are claimed as the outcome of this 
scheme: The avoidance of panic in the event of our becoming 
engaged in any serious war; the lower orders of society would feel 
themselves secured against famine if such reserves were in existence, 
and people would have no thought except for what could be done in 
the defence of their country and of their homes; those taking up 
arms would know that their families were secured against want, and 
the utmost confidence would be placed in the paternal Government, 
which had so amply provided for the weak and helpless ; an impetus 
would be given to the agricultural productions of the country, and 
useful work would be provided for those thrown out of employ 
through the paralysis of trade; the naval and military forces would, 
we believe, be fed at a lower cost to the country, as the Government 
could select its own time for buying corn, and could utilise trans- 
ports for carrying cargoes when the occasion presented itself; the 
same advantages would accrue to the ratepayers in regard to the 
feeding of the workhouse people and the outdoor poor; the ranks 
of the unemployed would be thinned, to the advantage of the dwellers. 
in the urban, the suburban, and the rural districts; and, lastly, 
employment would be found for a number of deserving officers and 
men, many of whom are wasting some of the prime of their lives in 
enforced idleness ; and, in addition, the Government would have at its 
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disposal a large number of centres whence distributions of supplies 
could be made to the necessitous in time of war or of famine. 

The question of cost is always a matter of great difficulty in regard 
to the promotion of any change. Governments, like individuals, are 
exceeding loth to put their hands in their pockets, and there is that 
inevitable lynx-eyed scrutiny of every question involving expenditure 
which is often actuated by parsimonious rather than by patriotic 
tendencies. The country has become alive to the necessity for pro- 
viding a good and sufficient naval and military equipment for the 
defence of the Empire. The measures in course of adoption represent 
the main features of our powers of resistance ; but of what use would 
our highly trained and disciplined forces be without the staff of life ? 
Surely means should be taken to secure every link in our armour. 
If the Government can find money for the purpose of securing an 
adequate supply of ammunition for its inanimate defenders, surely it 
is in duty bound to do as much for its animate defenders, It is 
taken for granted that if the civilian population suffer in this respect, 
the military portion of the community will experience even greater 
hardships. As the building of such granaries would be for the 
benefit of future generations as well as the present, the writer sees 
no reason why the expense should not be extended over a large 
number of years, so that all might share the burden. Something in 
the nature of a protective duty on the bounty-fed products of other 
countries might be adopted with advantage to our own productions, 
and with the object of providing the sinews of war. It is further 
suggested, in regard to the question of old-age pensions, that if the 
aid were given in kind, which would be a highly beneficial kind of 
relief, the scheme under consideration would lend itself to that end. 
The bakeries, which were suggested in a previous paragraph, would 
be of great utility in providing bread for such people, as well as for 
the out-door poor. 

Some people will no doubt advance the theory that the need for 
such precautions no longer exists, that the world having grown wiser 
arbitration will speedily displace war. We would gladly persuade 
ourselves that such might be the case in the near future, but the 
case is far otherwise. Armies and navies are ever on the increase 
throughout the civilised world, notwithstanding the amount of talk 
about arbitration. It may be accepted as a tolerably safe conclusion 
that so long as any part of the habitable globe remains outside the pale 
of civilisation there will be many anxious to contend for the honour of 
civilising it. Large portions of Africa are still unoccupied, and there 
are many parts of Asia to be brought under the influences of civili- 
sation. It must be taken into account that more than two-thirds of 
the whole population of this globe are still in a semi-barbarous con- 
dition. There are the 500,000,000 of Chinese, the 250,000,000 of 
Indians, the 200,000,000 of Africans, besides the Malays and the 
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Indians of North and South America, who are not likely, for many 
years to come, to understand the advantages of arbitration. The 
march of civilisation is very rapid, as has been seen in the case of 
the Japanese ; but what will eventually be the influence of civili- 
sation upon the Asiatic and African races it is difficult to foresee. 
However, a universally accepted system of arbitration seems as 
remote as the millennium. 

It is not for a moment contended that arbitration would not confer 
inestimable benefits on mankind ; on the contrary, we regard it with 
a longing which cannot be expressed, and hope that, in the not very 
distant future, the great English-speaking nations of the world will 
set a wise and humane example for other nations to follow. The 
rapprochement, which has become so marked of late years, between 
the United States and the United Kingdom is likely to bear excellent 
fruit and has every promise of becoming an unqualified success. The 
fact that the two great Protestant nations, who are bound by the ties 
of a common ancestry, whose aspiration and whose literature are 
identical, are being drawn together by the bonds of a political and 
commercial alliance, is a marked step towards that much to be desired 
“‘ peace and goodwill to all men.” Arbitration means nothing short 
of this happy consummation ; but it will, we fear, be long before the 
continental nations acquire that mutual confidence which would result 
in disarmaments. The signs of the times point towards a lasting 
alliance between this country and the United States. Are not the 
sons and daughters of both countries being united in bonds more 
indissoluble than those of political alliances ? Do not great American 
statesmen, liberal philanthropists, and men of the bighest intelligence 
urge by word and deed a frank and perfect accord with the mother 
country? America may have little to gain beyond the very humane 
desire to mould European politics in the furtherance of the common 
weal; but by such an alliance Great Britain would become less liable 
to attack by a European combination, and would exert even greater 
influence in the affairs of Europe. It would, however, be impolitic 
to allow our arms to rust, or our storehouses to remain empty. 


T. A. LE MEsuRIER. 





HAMLET. 


FROM A STUDENT’S NOTE-BOOK. 


In the December number of the Fortnightly Review there appeared 
an interesting article, by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, maintaining with some 
skill the commonly-accepted theory that Hamlet, as drawn by Shake- 
speare, was of sane mind. 

The difficulties of such a contention are well shown by the facts 
that Mr. Tree has to admit on several occasions that the conduct of 
the ‘‘sane” prince may fairly be described as the “ result of 
hysteria,” that more than once he found it necessary to introduce 
special imaginative stage treatment to give a semblance of reason to 
Hamlet’s action, and that, referring to the prince’s visit to Ophelia 
described in Act ii. sc. 1, he says seriously: ‘‘The interview 
probably took place immediately after Hamlet’s meeting with the 
ghost,” when the whole internal evidence of the play itself shows 
that an interval of from six weeks to two months had elapsed. 

I propose, as briefly as may be, and avoiding ‘ supersubtlety,” 
against which Mr. Tree protests, to see whether this commonly 
accepted theory is consistent with a reasonable interpretation of 
Shakespeare's work. 

Hamlet, when the play opens, is not an unformed youth, but a 
man nearly approaching his thirtieth year, of whom, therefore, some 
stability of character and calmness of judgment, some repose, in fact, 
might fairly be expected. 

Surely, in the healthy mind of a man arrived at years of discretion, 
youth, accomplishments (for he has ‘‘ the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, 
eye, tongue, sword”) ; popularity (he is “ loved of the distracted multi- 
tude ”) ; prosperous love, the crown and blessing of a young man’s 
life, and his recognition as second in the State should have gone 
some way towards outweighing his natural sorrow at the death of 
his father, and modifying his bitter disappointment at the unwomanly 
conduct of his mother. Yet Shakespeare brings him upon the 
scene profoundly melancholy, his spirits and mental energies depressed 
to almost hypochondriacal dejection, wishing 


‘That the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter.” 
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And in this condition, when, by morbid brooding, inveterate intro- 
spection, intense study, he has lost due sense of proportion in his 
circumstances and environment and his mind is tottering on the 
verge of insanity, he goes to meet his father’s ghost. 

The harrowing tale is told, a rush of ungovernable emotion seizes 
Hamlet, wringing from him a flood of passionate expression, culmi- 
nating in the words: 


“O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain.” 


But the tension has been too great, collapse succeeds excitement, the 
thread of purpose, passion, coherence is lost, and the overwrought. 
brain relieves itself in the words: 


“ My tables—meet it is I set it down, 
That one may smile and smile, and be a villain ; 
At least I’m sure it may be so in Denmark.” 


Such an anti-climax, a remark so trite, trivial, and incongruous, 
written at such a time, and commented on s0 lightly with “So, 
uncle, there you are,” goes even beyond Mr. Tree’s idea of what. 
constitutes sanity, and he compares it with “ light-headedness from 
physical exhaustion,” “a condition of hysteria,” and goes on to say, 
‘“‘ This same hysteria continues through the following scene.” 

It does not occur to Mr. Tree that such a condition was eminently 
unsuitable for coming to an important decision, and he seems quite: 
unconscious that before Hamlet announces the purpose, 


‘“*T perchance hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antic disposition on,” 


“the antic disposition” had already announced itself in the “ wild 
and whirling words,” ‘ Well said, old mole,” “Art thou there, true- 
penny ?” 
‘“‘There’s ne’er a villain dwelling in all Denmark 
But he’s an arrant knave.” 


From this point onwards, says Mr. Tree, Hamlet “ feigns madness in. 
order to be the better able to play the detective.” 

Now, the end proposed was not a great one, simply to confirm 
what had already been revealed to him; his decision was sudden, 
spasmodic, unreflecting ; the means chosen unfitted for the end in 
view and did nothing to further that end, while it entailed natural 
and obvious evils which no sane man could overlook. The more 
successful his feigning the less likely was it to serve his purpose, for 
the more isolated must he become and the more effectually must he 
undermine his own influence. He must inflict infinite pain and 
distress upon his friends, stand in the way of his own ambition, 
concentrate observation and anxiety on his every word and act, and 
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give to his usurping uncle opportunity and colourable reason for 
getting rid of him. As asane man, second in the State, popular, 
surrounded by influential friends, he was safe and powerful; this 
safety and power, we are asked to believe, he knowingly threw away 
by seeming to strip himself of his high prerogative of reason and 
masquerading as a lunatic. 

What then were his wiiihatiies for such a purpose, and how 
came he by them? It is not the custom of Shakespeare to demand 
from his audience belief in the impossible. He might have given 
credibility to this theory of feigning by some hint of studies, 
circumstances, or experiences, by means of which Hamlet acquired 
that mastery of apparently natural irrelevancy ; those quirks and 
quips of expression, those pathetic repetitions—‘‘ Except my life, 
except my life, except my life,” and so forth; that physical restless- 
ness which led him to walk “ four hours together” in the corridors 
of the Court; that art of piteous and profound sighing, which 
together afford almost irresistible primd facie evidence of insanity. 
Instead, however, he starts his hero fully equipped by nature with 
the ‘‘ effects defective ” necessary for his task. That Hamlet was 
successful in convincing friend-and foe alike that he was mad is only 
too evident, but the measure of his success is the measure, not of his 
skill, but of his misfortune. 

Hamlet has become the symbol of the irresolute, the inconsistent, 
the vacillating, moved hither and thither without helm or guidance 
by every current of event or wind of passion ; a creature of circum- 
stance, a toy in the hand of chance, a predestinated failure. But 
“ unstable as water ” in all else, he is consistent and persistent only 
in this, that from the time he took out his tablets in the first Act 
to the time of his apology to Laertes, immediately before the end of 
the tragedy, he maintains this so called ‘feigned madness.” He 
accepts and continues “his antic disposition” unquestioningly, as 
though it were a dispensation of providence, and it hurries him on 
through futility to tragic death. Never once in all his soliloquies 
does he question its wisdom or necessity. Is it possible that Shake- 
speare could have drawn a character so inconsistent in itself, in 
which a rash resolution, taken in a moment of passion, becomes the 
dominating power of his life, without implying at the same time 
that the apparent choice was not real, that the “ antic disposition ” 
was the result not of will but of fate, and that his hero was not to be 
adjudged responsible for his crimes, his brutality, and the misery he 
caused ? 

Moreover, may it not be asked, If Hamlet feigned “in order to 
play the detective,” why, when his uncle stood self-confessed, did he 
not resume the attributes of reason? His madness being real, the 
position is natural enough, but if feigned, its continuance is an 
absurdity. 
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The “sweet reasonableness” of the assumption of Hamlet’s sanity 
is perhaps best illustrated by his conduct to Ophelia. 

In the funeral scene (Act v. sc. 1) he exclaims, with every 
appearance of truth and fervour : 


“T loved Ophelia; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum.” 


Here was a prodigious, almost incalculable, affection; yet what had 
been his conduct? How had he shown his love? 

No dov.bt up to the time when his ‘‘ hysteria” or “ feigned mad- 
ness” became chronic, he had keen passionately attached to her ; 
had laid at her feet the myriad-tinted treasures of a poetic imagina- 
tion, the accumulated riches of a most sovereign reason, the devotion 
of a noble heart. By his gifts, his graces, his nobility, he had 
twined himself round that pure heart, til) she lived in and for him. 

Woald not a sane man take every precaution to inflict as little 
pain and trouble as possible upon this, his nearest and dearest 
friend ? Would he not even run some little risk to shelter her so 
far as he could from the effects of his plan? Yet, after his fatal 
choice, the first recorded interview is that from which she fled 
affrighted to her father. Hamlet’s appearance and action throughout 
bear all the symptoms of madness, most of which could doubtless be 
feigned, but not successfully without patient practice and elaborate 
rehearsal, and even then I do not see how he could feign to be 
“pale as his shirt.” Of course, if he prepared himself by careful 
training, it is but one step further to make up his face with the 
necessary pigment or chalk; but few, if any, of those who accept 
Hamlet as sane, realise that they therefore accept him masquerading 
in this brutal and artificial manner before the woman he loves; 
wantonly inflicting on her the pain which such an exhibition must 
necessarily cause. And for what? 

His reputation of madness was already established, and if, as has 
been said, he wished to divert his uncle's suspicion by suggesting 
love as the cause of his strange behaviour, was it nct one of the 
basest of villanies on the part of a sane man to offer up as a victim 
to his whim for aping the lunatic, the peace of mind, the heart, the 
very life of his most loved lady ? 

To turn to Act iii., scs. 1 and 2 of which seemed to Mr. Tree to 
demand the iatroduction of so much “ imaginative stage treatment ” 
in order to give to Hamlet’s conduct even a semblance of sanity, 
and which scenes, moreover, are perfectly intelligible and consistent 
as Shakespeare wrote them, unless treated with a preconceived idea 
that Hamlet is sane. 

The Prince enters and speaks the marvellous soliloquy beginning 
“To be or not to be,” of which Mr. Tree says “every word uttered 
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by him is sane.” The subject is suicide. It is one of the most 
ordinary and expected symptoms of madness in an intellectual man. 
To plunge into the boundless flood of speculation suggesied by it, to 
toy with the pros and cons of suicide seems as natural to the over- 
wrought brain of a student as swimming to a fish. The mere 
tendency is reason for grave fear, and when, as in this case, suggest- 
ing causes are utterly inadequate, may almost be taken as primd 
facie evidence of a “mind diseased.” What in all this wonderful 
speech has relevancy to the speaker himself? What nas he had to 
do with “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune”? When 
has he had to bear ‘“‘ the whips and scorns of time,” and the rest of 
the catalogue of evils that may drive their victim to “ his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin”? The only resolution he has ever formed 
has been “to put an antic disposition on,” and this has never been 
“‘sickled o’er by the pale cast of thought ”—-for it has been and 
is persisted in throughout, and, so far as I can find, there is no 
single suggestion anywhere that Hamlet gave it one moment of 
thought at all. 

In the midst of his speculations and reflections he confronts the 
woman to whom he has addressed those words: “ That I love thee 
best, O most best, believe it.” And this ‘sane man,” without any 
provocation or reason, so far as the incidents and dialogue of the 
play itself are concerned, proceeds to deny his gifts, repudiate his. 
love, insult the lady and her father, and, as Mr. Tree puts it, “ pours. 
out a torrent of words which sear her soul, and rushes from the 
room.” No wonder Ophelia unpacks her heart with that beautiful 
and pathetic lament beginning 


“O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown.” 


She, at any rate, was not sufficiently “ supersubtle” to suspect that. 
her princely lover was simply ranting and raving “for his own 
edification,” or “ exercising his ingenuity and wit” upon oue of his 
dupes. As written by Shakespeare, the whole scene is explicable on 
only one hypothesis, which is that Hamlet was not responsible for 
his actions, was in fact mad; and this is absolutely consistent with 
the preceding and following scenes. 

Under Mr. Tree’s “imaginative stage treatment,” Hamlet is 
reminded by a medallion which he wears, that his duty to his father 
is paramount, and therefore seemingly he is justified in his lie, “TI 
never gave you aught,” and in all the callous cynicism of word and 
act which followed. No one, however, has yet pointed out in what. 
way that duty could prompt or necessitate such conduct, or in what 
way the conduct furthered the performance of the duty or could be 
expected to do so. 

Moreover, in the immediately preceding scene, Hamlet had been 
unable to see what was his duty, had suspected the very source of 
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his information as to his father’s murder, and had come to the con- 
clusion, “I'll have grounds more relative than this.” So we have it 
that, according to his own words, the question of whether or not he 
had this duty to his father was to be held in suspense for the time 
being. 
“ The play’s the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the king,” 


and yet that duty was so self-evident as to justify deliberate, cold- 
blooded cruelty to one who, neither then, or at any other time, stood 
in the way of its performance. 

So far as the conduct of the Prince to Ophelia during the “ Play 
scene ” is concerned, it is absolutely hopeless and inexplicable on the 
assumption of his sanity. The abominable coarseness of his remarks 
is so utterly opposed to his natvrally noble nature, so grossly incon- 
sistent with anything we have been led to expect from him, so 
inconceivable from a man of his culture and refinement, and so 
unsusceptible of imaginative stage treatment, that it is simply passed 
by as part of his feigned madness with the comment, ‘‘ I conceive 
the words to have been directed really to the king’s ear.” Yet, as 
matter of fact, and not merely of wish, or hope, or opinion, every 
one of the remarks in question was addressed to Ophelia. She has 
to reply to them as best she can, and there is no suggestion in the 
play itself, so far as the worst and grossest of them are concerned, 
that the king either did or could hear them. 

One is very loth to believe that any sane man would wilfully 
and wantonly insult the woman he loved and repudiated by taking 
advantage of his position as a prince, and his privilege as a pretended 
lunatic, to assume the part of a chartered libertine and pour into her 
ears broad jokes and lewd suggestions. The charge is utterly 
loathsome and repulsive. 

On the other hand, it is, to any who have witnessed it, one of 
the most painful and distressing features of mental disease, that 
those who while sane may have been “as chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow,” may, and not seldom do, develop debasing lasciviousness. 

Indeed, the play itself shows that Shakespeare was aware of this 
symptom of mental disorder, and when, in the following act, he has 
to depict Ophelia with “‘ mind o’erthrown,” although he does it with 
a gentle and loving hand, casts over it the glamour of poetic fancy, 
and leaves his audience impressed with the innate innocence and 
purity of her heart, he puts into her mouth a lewd song she could 
never have sung when sane. 

In Act iii., sc. 3, where Hamlet comes unexpectedly upon his 
uncle praying, and has the opportunity of forthwith taking his 
revenge, the sentiments expressed are so diabolical that one can 
scarcely conceive of their being entertained by a sane man. It is 
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easy enough to say that these were only an excuse for his own irre- 
solution, a salve for his conscience, a premium on procrastination, 
but the practical comment on them comes immediately after, when 
he stabs Polonius under the impression and in the hope that he is 
killing the king. 

It is noticeable here that believers in Hamlet’s sanity apparently 
see nothing exceptional or unusual in killing one of the most promi- 
nent men of the court in the presence of the Queen, and going on 
with the conversation with as much indifference as if one had upset 
a bowl of gold-fish. 

If I read this scene aright, there is in it an important develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s picture of Hamlet as insane. In the first 
Ghost scene the ghost was distinctly objective; he was seen and 
heard of Marcellus, Bernardo, and Horatio, as well as of Hamlet, 
Here, on the other hand, it is at least as distinctly subjective ; it is 
heard and seen of Hamlet alone, despite his efforts to call his mother’s 
attention to it. She neither heard nor saw anything. Her senses 
were seemingly normal, and if there had been anything objective to 
see and hear there seems no reason why she should have known 
nothing of it. If Shakespeare had intended his audience to believe 
in the sanity of his hero, and to give credence to his subsequent 
statement that he was only “mad in craft,” surely he would not 


have left the impression that this vision was simply a mental halluci- 
nation, especially as the sight of her dead husband and the words 
he used must have given additional force to Hamlet’s appeal to his 
mother’s better self. 

It is little to the purpose that Hamlet explains: 


“‘ That I essentially am not in madness 
But mad in craft.” 


Most madmen, unless absolutely raving, can give a reason of one 
sort or another for the mistaken judgment of their friends, or their 
own abnormal conduct, but most betray themselves at once, as 
Hamlet did. Does it seem particularly sane that, having given this 
explanation to the Queen, having therefore no object to serve in 
keeping up the farce before her, he should go on with 


“ T’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room ” ? 


The man who, having absolutely no purpose to advance by feigning, 
could behave and speak thus before his mother in reference to the 
unfortunate victim of his own rashness, the father, moreover, of the 
woman he professed to love, must be either the most brutal and 
callous of villains, or, what in charity one would rather believe, a 


madman. 
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Scenes 2 and 3 of the fourth Act are taken up largely with 
conduct and words of a similar character. In them Hamlet revels 
in gruesome witticisms over the body of Polonius, and shows abso- 
lutely no sense of the gravity of his act, of moral responsibility in 
relation to it, or of possible consequences following from it. He 
takes no steps for his own protection, makes no attempt to seek the 
advice of his friend Horatio ; and all this seems to impress Mr. Tree 
as speaking strongly for his sanity, Whyso? It would be difficult 
to say. For the course pursued was, of all that were open to him, 
the one most certain to result in his own destruction. 

Passing on to the Churchyard scene, we find Hamlet, in the 
company of Horatio alone, the unwilling spectator of the approach 
of Ophelia’s funeral. There is no need for feigning or pretence, for 
he is with his only confidant, his faithful and self-chosen friend. 
In the procession he sees Laertes for the first time since he slew 
Polonius and drove Ophelia to madness. What is his remark ? 
Merely, ‘That is Laertes, a very noble youth ;” not the slightest 
sign of sorrow, regret, self-reproach; no indication of any grasp of 
the immensity of the calamities he has caused. And again, after 
his struggle with the man he has injured, and his rhodomontade 
over Ophelia’s grave, he says, addressing Laertes, 


“‘ Hear you, sir, 
What is the reason that you use me thus ?” 


We have then the fact that whether before the King and Court, 
in the publicity of such a scene, or whether in private conversation 
with his bosom friend, he has the same indifference to, and the same 
unconsciousness of, the results of his acts; and this incapacity for 
measuring and realising the bearing of ill deeds done is one of the 
best known and most startling indications of an unsound mind. 

Concerning the last Act little need be said. To Mr. Tree, the 
“exquisite grace” with which Hamlet makes his amende to Laertes 
seems eminently satisfactory, eminently sane. To most men the fact 
that Hamlet knew himself to have been sane all through and shuffled 
off his responsibility by the statement that he had been mad would 
seem to be simply adding lying and insult to injury. No sane man 
could have hit upon such an excuse and used it with any expecta- 
tion of its being believed. 

When the end comes, the tragedy is over, Fate has worked 
itself out, the King and Queen are dead, and Hamlet himself is 
dying—the mania which has afflicted him is dissipated, the strain 
and pressure of the haunting one idea is removed from his brain, 
and in this hour and article of death Hamlet’s himself again, and 
passes from the scene in a manner worthy of the innate nobility of 
his character. 

And now naturally arises the question, Why is it that all pro- 
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fessed believers in the sanity of Hamlet join hands with those who 
hold him to be insane, and consciously or unconsciously refuse to 
apply to his conduct the same canons of judgment that they would 
unhesitatingly use to another character ? 

The onlookers at the scene in which Hamlet brutally insults 
‘Ophelia and breaks her heart are overwhelmed with pity for that 
“* most loved lady ;” but though they see perfectly well that such 
-conduct is not necessary for and cannot further any preconceived 
plaa, they never feel anger against the man. When they hear him 
‘in the Play scene polluting her ears with his wanton jokes and 
carse suggestions, without the shadow of excuse or palliation, they 
experience no sense of disgust. When he kills Polonius and 
-exercises his ingenuity and wit over the dead body of his victim, by 
descanting on ‘‘a certain convocation of politic worms,” they feel no 
repulsion. When they see Ophelia, distractedly weaving her garlands, 
and distributing her symbolic gifts, they weep for her, but do not 
execrate the sane man who by his folly has brought her to such 
-@ pass, 

Yet if Hamlet was sane, surely the responsibility lay on his head. 
‘He was under no compulsion ; he chose his own time and his own 
manner for carrying out his scheme. Surely if this were 
Shakespeare’s design he would have taken some means to justify his 
‘hero to his audience and to have shown that, while he was conscious 
-of his folly and guilt, he sorrowed over it and bitterly re- 
pented it, 

But he does nothing of the kind; his art is so great, so over- 
whelming, that he secures his end without leaving any option to his 
readers or hearers. Whatever theory they may hold, however they 
may deceive themselves by “ supersubtlety,” however anxious they 
may be to show that so intellectual a man must have been sane, 
‘they all inevitably recognise him not as the responsible guide and 
-sane director of his own acts, but simply as the greatest of all the 
‘victims of a tragic fate. 

Shakespeare demands from all for hi: hero, admiration, on account 
of his intellectual power, his culture, his versatility ; love, for the 
innate nobility of his character; sympathy, under the complicated 
and untoward circumstances in which he is placed; and pity, pro- 
found pity, a pity that shall waive the right of judgment, because 
‘the finger of God was upon him and he neither knew nor felt the 
-culpability of his acts. 

Granting this, the play is simple; the contrast between Hamlet 
the philosopher, meditating and reflecting upon all things in heaven 
and earth; Hamlet the artist, instructing the players; Hamlet the 
scholar and wit, indulging in verbal fonce with the courtiers; and 
Hamlet, under the influence of his mania, trampling under foot his 
own interests and the well-being of his friends, is natural and 
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intelligible, and one can only sympathetically re-echo the touching 
requiem of Ophelia over his dead reason : 


*¢ OQ what a noble mind is here o’erthrown!” 


and endorse the verdict pronounced by Polonius: 


‘That he is mad, ’tis true; ‘tis true, ’tis pity, 
And pity ’tis ’tis true.” 


B. N. OAKESHOTT. 





PACIFIC BLOCKADE. 


THE species of reprisals called Pacific Blockade having been, to use 
the language of Professor T’. E. Holland’s letter to the Times on 
March 8 last, not ‘‘irrelevant to current politics,” it may be of 
interest to point out that beside Mr. Hall, whose conversion on the 
subject was noticed by the Chichele Professor, three of the most 
eminent of modern publicists, Lawrence, Rivier, and Poinsard admit 
that, to employ the language of one of them (Rivier): “ Il n’est guére 
possible aujourd’hui de dénier au blocus pacifique le caractére d’une 
institution du droit des gens actuel.” But in view of the tedious 
and irritating blockade maintained by the Powers off Crete since 
March 21, and the abandonment of the projected pacific blockade 
of Greece, it is not absurd to suggest that, in the light of a 


more ample experience, future writers on international law will 
hardly subscribe to the above opinion. 

To collect some of the most received opinions of publicists. 
Mr. Lawrence, who, it may be observed, has protested in public 
against the blockade of Crete, in his Principles of International’ 
Law (1896), says: 


“The comparatively modern practice termed ‘ Pacific Blockade’ must 
now be considered. The first instance of it occurred in 1827, when Great 
Britain, France, and Russia blockaded the coasts of Greece in order to 
induce Turkey, with whom they remained at peace, to accept their medi- 
ation in its war with its revolted Greek subjects. From that time onward 
pacific blockade has been resorted to at intervals as a means of putting 
pressure to bear upon States with whom it was not deemed necessary 
or desirable to resort to regular hostilities. Publicists have been greatly 
divided as to the legality of the practice. The true test of its consonance 
with accepted principles is to be found in the nature of the treatment 
accorded to vessels of third Powers by the blockaders. If the commerce 
of States unconnected with the quarrel is forcibly stopped, an illegal act is 
done, since no Power has the right to prevent the ships of other Powers 
from trading in time of peace with ports opened to them by the local 
sovereigns, But if no trade other than that of the blockading and 
blockaded Power is molested, it is impossible to say that any inter- 
national offence is committed. The parties immediately concerned must. 
be allowed to settle their disagreement in their own way, as long as they 
do not interfere with the rights of those who have no concern with the 
matter in dispute. These principles have been fully established by the 
last two cases that have arisen. In 1884 the French established what they 
regarded as a pacific blockade of part of the coast of Foxmosa, as an incident 
of this operation for reducing China to terms without a resort to open war ; 
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but inasmuch as they claimed a right to capture vessels of third Powers 
Great Britain protested. The French Government declared that its public 
armed ships would not resort to search and capture on the high seas, but 
would seize any merchantmen, whether of Chinese or other nationality, 
which attempted to enter the blockaded ports; and. Earl Granville, who 
was then the English Secretary for Foreign Affairs, replied in that case 
Great Britain was obliged to hold that a state of war existed between 
France and China, and must put in force her neutrality regulations in the 
ports of Singapore and Hong Kong. In consequence of this France 
claimed and exercised full belligerent rights against neutrals; but the 
matter was settled almost immediately after by the restoration of neutral 
pacifie relations with China.” ?! 

“Tn 1886 the great Powers, with the exception of France, established a 
Pacific Blockade of the coasts of Greece in order to prevent the Greeks 
from making war upon Turkey and then precipitating a great European 
struggle. The allied fleets were instructed to detain all vessels under the 
Greek flag attempting to run the blockade, but it was added that even 
Greek ships were not to be seized when any part of their cargo belonged 
to subjects of a State other than Greece or the blockading Powers, should 
such cargo have been shipped before notification of the blockade, or after 
notification but under a charter made before notification.” ? 

‘The blockade was raised in a few weeks in view of the pacific assurances 
of a new Ministry and the commencement of Greek disarmament, and 
while it lasted no protests were raised by States unconnected with it. In 
this respect it contrasted favourably with the French blockade of Formosa 
two years before. The history of the two cases points unmistakably to the 
conclusion that pacific blockade is lawful, provided it is enforced against 
none but vessels of a Power which is to be coerced by it ; and on this con- 
dition it was approved in 1887 by the Institute of International Law.” ’ 


In an elaborate work on International Law, which was published 
in Paris in 1896—Principes du Droit des Gens, by Alphonse Rivier, 
Consul-General of the Swiss Confederation, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Brussels, Honorary Professor at the University of Lausanne 
—the following remarks appear on. the subject of Pacific Blockade : 


‘* Blockade is an operation of war, and it is in connection with 
war that we propose to discuss it. But for three quarters of a 
century States have had recourse to it in times of peace, as a method 
of compulsion, either coercive or preventive. Certain weighty 
theoretical objections may be raised against this modern practice, 
which surreptitiously introduces war during peace; they are sum- 
marised in the consideration that blockade causes material damage to 
third States, not interested in the conflict, and to their subjects. 
But, while theoretically the protest may be raised, policy is a 
question of action, and it is hardly possible to-day to withhold from 
pacific blockade the character of an institution of International Law 
as it is. 

“ One may cite as the first pacific blockade that of 1827 ; the com- 


1 British State Papers., France No. 1 (1885) pp. 1-13. French State Papers, Affaires 
de Chine (1885) pp. 1-15. 

* British State Papers, Greece No. 4 (1886) p. 14. 

% Annuaire de U Institut de Droit International, 1887-88, pp. 300, 301. Lawrance’s 
Principles of International Law, Part III. c. i. p. 290, ed. 1896, . 
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bined fleets of England, France, and Russia blockaded the Turkish 
coast. In 1831 France blockaded several points of the Portuguese 
coast. In 1833 France and England blockaded the ports of Holland. 
In 1838 France blockaded the southern ports, and for ten years, in 
concert with England, blockaded the ports and roadsteads of the 
Argentine Republic. In 1850 England blockaded, as a measure of 
reprisal, the Pirzeus and other ports of Greece. Sardinia blockaded 
Messina and Gaeta in 1860, a pacific blockade that became a belli- 
gerent blockade. The great Powers threatened in 1880 to blockade 
the Turkish coast by anchoring their fleets before Daleigno. France 
blockaded the ports and roadsteads of Formosa in 1884. The- great 
Powers, with the exception of I'rance, blockaded in 1886 the ports 
of Greece, but only detained Greek vessels, Finally, in November 
1888, Germany and Great Britain, in order to put an end to the 
treaty and to the violence and depredations of the slave-dealers, 
blockaded Zanzibar; but this blockade was not even aimed at 
Zanzibar; it rather had the character of a measure of maritime 
police aimed against slave-dealing. 

“The genuine and grave objection indicated above has been 
reduced, in a recent instance (1886), by the circumstance that access 
to the blockaded ports has only been interdicted to the ships of the 
State against whom the blockade has been directed. Principle 
seemed disposed to admit pacific blockade with this limitation. Thus 
restricted, it would be no more than a particular instance of special 
reprisal, like embargo. 

‘* Already, in 1848, by a decree of March 1, promulgated by the 
French Council of State in its quality of a Supreme Court of Prize, 
that high authority had declared the confiscation of the ships and 
goods belonging to the inhabitants of third countries during a pacific 
blockade to be illegal. Every blockade ought to be effective and 
notified. Ships captured for violation of blockade are detained only, 
to be restored with their cargoes after satisfaction shall have been 
obtained. They will be restored without any indemnity. It is on 
the State against whom the blockade has been directed that the 
obligation falls of indemnifying, if there is occasion for it, the owners 
of the ships. If war breaks out, the merchant ships will become 
prize. Quite a number of writers have pronounced against pacific 
blockade. For instance, M. Geffeken, in the counter-report presented 
in 1887 to the Institute of International Law during its session at 
Heidelberg; the lecturer, M. Perels, had defended the legitimacy of 
pacific blockade. The Institute voted the following resolutions : 


“The establishment of a blockade, apart from a state of war, ought 
only to be considered as permitted by the Law of Nations under the 
following conditions : 

“1, Les navires de pavillon ¢tranger peuvent entrer librement malgré 
le blocus. 
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“2. Le blocus pacifique doit étre déclaré et notifié officiellement, et 
maintenu par une force suffisante. 

“3, Les navires de la puissance bloquée qui ne respectent pas un pareil 
blocus, peuvent étre sequestrés. Le blocus ayant cessé, ils doivent étre 
restitués avec leurs cargaisons 4 leurs propriétaires, mais sans dédommage- 
ment (indemnity) 4 aucun titre.” (Vol. ii. p. 198-9.) 


The following is a translation of M. Leon Poinsard’s observations 
on Pacific Blockade iu his Studies in Conventional International Law, 
a work published as recently as 1894 at Paris, at p. 82: 


“‘ Blockade may also be declared in time of peace. It is then styled ‘ Pacific 
Blockade.’ Some authors have roused themselves to a great state of 
indignation against this high-handed practice as adopted now and then to 
put the feeblest States under duress, and to compel them to entertain 
claims for damages, when ordinary negotiations would not get their object. 
It is impossible for me to share their indignation on this subject. Looking 
at the question from a practical point of view, one can scarcely hesitate to 
see that ‘ pacific blockade’ is an institution which very correctly has its 
place in contemporary International Law. In short, it is not to be enter- 
tained that one of the great Powers, as France, or Germany, or England, 
has to take it upon itself to declare and wage regular war against a very 
small State, as Venezuela, Portugal, or Chili. Further, in case of an 
obstinate denial of justice, the great Powers would find themselves in an 
actual condition of inferiority, as opposed to the others, if they were 
bound to renounce ‘ pacific blockade.’ 

“Without dwelling on the controversy, we must agree that ‘ pacific 
blockade’ is perfectly recognised in practice. ... In the face of the 
-criticism directed against ‘ pacific blockade,’ it has been proposed, as a sort 
of compromise, to deprive it of all obligatory appearance as far as concerns 
ships under the flag of third Powers. Under this plan the ships of the 
country blockaded would alone be excluded. If this arrangement is to 
prevail, it would deprive the practice of ‘ pacific blockade’ of the greatest 
part of its efficacy, by permitting the people of the State in question to 
continue their intercourse through the medium of third Powers. As I 
have said, I cannot approve of a system which finally tends to render 
these wars inevitable that ‘pacitic blockade’ furnishes us a means of 
avoiding.” ; 

These observations of M. Léon Poinsard (Secrétaire géneral des 
Bureaux Internationaux de la Propriété Intellectuelle 4 Berne) have a 
double interest. In connection with the pacific blockade of Crete, and 
its involving the right to exclude Greek ships, it is impossible not to see 
the foresight of M. Poinsard’s observations that a pacific blockade, 
which extended only toshipsof the blockaded Power, would be deprived 
of all its efficacy. If the great Powers were now acting on the 
resolution passed by the Institute of International Law at Heidel- 
berg in 1887, Greek ships certainly would not be stopped entering 
Cretan (i.c. Turkish) waters, But were Greek ships not stopped the 
blockade would, equally certainly, be deprived of all efficacy. 

Again, in connection with the correspondenca that has appeared 
two months ago in the columns of the 7'imes, it is of interest to note 
that though Professor Holland is hardly a more staunch defender of 
the practice of pacific blockade than M. Poinsard, yet, the very reason 
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for defending it given by Professor Holland is the ground taken by 
M. Poinsard for condemning it. Professor Holland observed that “ the 
opinion of statesmen and jurists upon this point (of pacific blockade) 
has changed because the practice known as pacific blockade has 
itself changed.” This refers to the change sought to be brought 
about by the action of M. Perels at Heidelberg in 1887. But the 
proposed change in practice would have a very different effect upon 
publicists of the stamp of M. Poinsard. The proposed exclusion of 
third Powers from the operation of pacific blockade, so far from 
inducing a more general approval of the justifiability of a pacific 
blockade, would only lead writers like M. Poinsard to renounce it 
as a totally ineffective proceeding. Professor Holland, in his letter 
to the Zins, says that he noticed with amazement the statement of 
an anonymous correspondent to that journal, under the nom de 
guerre “ M.,” to the effect that the majority of publicists, in view of 
the change in practice of pacific blockade, still condemned it. 

But it is submitted that the statement of the correspondent “ M.” 
is little short of the fact. Both MM. Rivier and Poinsard, the one 
writing in 1896 and the other in 1894, concur in the fact that 
there was, and is, considerable condemnation, on the part of publi- 
cists, of pacific blockade, And M. Frantz Despagnet, echoing the 
language of the 7'imvcs correspondent ‘M.,” in his Cours de droit Inter- 
national (Paris 1894) p. 518 says, in his ‘‘ appreciation du blocus 
pacifique ”—‘ Enfin, c’est avec raison que la majorité des auteurs le 
condamne.” 

Professor Holland quoted Mr. Hall, the last edition of whose 
Internationil Law appeared in 1890, as an instance of a great 
publicist whose views on the subject of pacific blockade had changed 
in view of the change in the practice itself. But it is clear that 
besides M. Despagnet, publicists whose works have appeared since 
Mr. Hall’s have condemned pacific blockade, and have not been 
influenced by the proposed changes which Professor Holland declared 
to have had so dynamic an effect on publicists. For instance, the 
last edition of Halleck appeared in 1893, and was edited by Sir G. 
Sherston Baker. Yet this distinguished international lawyer did 
not think fit, in 1893, in any way to qualify Halleck’s indis- 
criminating censure of pacific blockade. Jiid. v. 1, p. 474. 

Again, in Walker's Manual of Public International Law,‘ p. 97, 
the following conclusion is arrived at: ‘‘ At present, in view of the 
paucity of instances, the divergence in the character of the actual 
operations in these instances and the disputes which arose thereon, 
we must be content to say that the title (of pacific blockade) is not 
yet practically established.” 

Recent publicists of such eminence as Despagnet, Sir G. Sherston 
Baker (to say nothing of Halleck) and Dr. Walker, have not 

1 Cambridge University Press, 1894, 
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undergone that conversion which Professor Holland says all writers 
on International law have undergone, on the subject of pacific 
blockade, since the resolution of 1887, and the concrete instances of 
1884 and 1886. And M. Léon Poinsard ably represents a point of 
view, which points unmistakably to pacific blockade having fallen 
and not risen, as Professor Holland contends, in the estimation of 
the publicists under recent developments. It is submitted that the 
abandonment of the pacific blockade of Greece, which it was proposed 
to institute a few weeks ago, and which was mentioned by the 
Attorney-General in the House of Commons as being in contemplation, 
has lent force to the views of such writers as MM. Despagnet and 
Poinsard. It is more likely, perhaps, that the project was abandoned 
because it was likely to prove inefficacious than because it was unjust. 
But its abandonment, under circumstances so significant, perhaps 
points to a new departure having arrived in International law. 
The contention that if a pacific blockade gives no right to stop the 
ships of third Powers it is deprived of efficacy, is certainly primé 
facie @ strong argument. But if, as Sir W. Phillimore has lately 
urged, and as Lord Palmerston contended in a letter which he wrote 
to Lord Normanby apropos of the pacific blockade of La Plata in. 
1846, the ships of the blockading Powers even cannot be stopped, 
there can be little doubt that a pacific blockade must prove, in a 
great number of instances, a most futile proceeding. It is quite 
true that this proposition is too general. Sir W. Phillimore, 
recently, and Lord Palmerston, fifty years ago, only contended that a 
British fleet, engaged in a pacific blockade, could not legally stop. 
merchant vessels flying the British flag from going into the blockaded. 
ports. But the significance of this, in view of, the pacific blockade 
of Crete, can hardly be exaggerated. Nothing could be more 
explicit than Lord Palmerston’s statement : 


“The real truth is,” said Lord Palmerston, “ though we had better keep- 
the fact to ourselves, that the French and English blockade has from the 
first to the last been illegal. Peel and Aberdeen have always declared 
that we have not been at war with Rosas, but blockade is a belligerent 
right, and, unless you are at war with a State, you have no right to 
prevent ships of other States from communication with the ports of that 
State; nay, you cannot prevent your own ships from doing so.” ? 


The recent utterances of Sir W. Phillimore are too well-known to- 
require citation. They are at least as explicit as Lord Palmerston’s, 
But they are no more so. 

Upon a general view, it must appear that pacific blockade having 
dated its inception at a time when the political environment was 
very different to the present, is an institution that has had its place 
and its time. Sir H, S. Maine, in his lectures on International Law, 
adduced weighty reasons for contending that blockade as a belligerent: 

' Letter to Lord Normanby with reference to La Plata, Dec. 7, 1846. 
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right, necessarily could not be as effective as it had been. The 
enormous development of communication that has sprung up since 
the first pacific blockade of 1827, a development that even 
impoverished States like Turkey have not been excluded from, is a. 
circumstance that, on Sir H.S. Maine’s reasoning, diminishes the 
effectiveness of blockade. The enormous armaments of the Continent, 
the growth of the German hegemony of Prussia, have all to be post- 
dated to the pacific blockade of 1827, That it was intended to 
avert war originally there is no doubt. But war now is conducted 
on a scale so enormous that means once employed to avert it are 
now more likely to precipitate it by the irritating character of total 
inefficacy. There is much more than a soupcon of truth in the 
circumstance, pointed out by such publicists as Poinsard and Des- 
pagnet, that pacific blockade is the almost invariable instrument 
employed against small States. It is not such an action as this that 
can avert, what now few deem it entirely idle to apprehend, the 
great European conflict of the future, over the remains of the sick 
man’s inheritance. 


N. W. Sistey, B.A., LL.M. 





THE POLITICAL PESSIMIST. 


Ir is a matter of familiar experience that your thoughtful politician 
of the progressive type is often much exercised in his mind as to the 
relation in which he, as a Democrat, stands to the new ideas, the new 
movements, the new cries, the new issues, the new doctrines which 
are being raised to-day around him. Each idea, each movement, 
each doctrine raises likewise its natural opposite and its natural 
enemy. And in the clash and reverberation of opposing thought, in 
the din and strife of hostile factions—frequently in his own great 
party—he often becomes bewildered, and feels that something is 
giving way in those principles which he has so long held as being 
sufficiently sound and comprehensive to last for all time. Now it is 
the pressing demands of the Labour Question, with its often perverse 
and bitter advocacy, its divisions into the old and the new Unionism, 
its periods of strikes and unemployed; urging its suit, withal, in the 
most sacred precincts of Municipal and Imperial government. Again, 
in his purview is the Independent Labour Party, with its, to him, 
revolutionary socialism. Dimly seen in the distance, but distinctly 
resonant, is rampant Anarchism and Social Democracy. Anon pro- 
trudes into his daily reading the Collectivist, stigmatised as an arm- 
chair Socialist. Emphatically in evidence, and ever ready to wrestle 
with this new politician, is the Individualist, stigmatised as an 
Avarchist with a tall hat; who, with a volume of Mr. Spencer or 
Auberon Herbert in hand, rigorously denounces the follies and 
muddling of all and sundry governing bodies, advocating the liberty 
and free life of the individual, especially the individual of the Liberty 
and Property Defence League. Christian Socialism, with its saintly 
advocates and dignified claims, commands his reverence, if not his 
intellect and will. Finally the Home-Rule-all-round doctrine and 
the significant growth of a Third Party, which appears so comfort- 
able a city of refuge to those ensconced therein, complete this 
political puzzlement, and he commences to anxiously ask himself : 
“Where am I amongst all this new diversity of political and social 
faith ?” 

Sometimes this period of halting and doubt has resulted in flying 
off at a tangent to seek in despair come sympathy and gratification 
in another party. And this other party is usually on the extreme 
right. or on the extreme left ; or perhaps, to put it more correctly, 
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‘far in advance or far in the rear. And the exodus of your humbler 

politician, from the parent body of the great Democratic party to 
some of the most extreme phases of Democratic faith, is only para- 
lelled by the lapse of his betters either into Liberal Unionism, 
Individualism, or out-and-out Toryism. Strangely enough, there is 
considerable show of acrimony with both towards their old friends ; 
for who has not observed, in converse with individuals of both these 
classes of political apostacy, a tendency to see only the worst phases 
of persons and things, and to forecast magnified calamities as the 
result of principles formerly held dear? With such individuals there 
is to be seen, as a natural consequence, more than the usual amount 
of recrimination, both towards their old party and towards that 
stratum of society which happens to stand in especial contrast to their 
new cult. This is instanced by the erstwhile Liberal, as a Unionist, 
or as an Individualist, forgetting the hwman element in his former 
principles, and holding forth in all uncharitableness against Labour 
movements and Labour questions. On the other hand, the flouting 
comes thick and fast from the humbler and rougher spirits who have 
migrated to their new pastures. And between them lies the Liberal 
party, the convenient butt for most of their rancour, at which they 
all run bull-headed. 

What is the cause of this newly-found enmity? It is not far to 
seek, and yet it lies not quite upon the surface. Setting aside the 
clamour of the illiterates, and the natural friction of parties in con- 
tact, there is a type of opponent that is always prominent, redolent 
of the more refined prejudices of a stunted and narrow culture. In 
accordance with instincts natural to his fraternity, your true reformer 
will not fail to keep himself abreast of current thought, impartially 
examining the claims and teachings of new schools. He will not 
neglect to extend the range of his personal culture to enable him to 
grapple with new problems that arise with new times—dquestions 
which, while differing in character from those of earlier days, he 
conceives as still being soluble by the same first general principles 
of his political faith. And by culture he realises that something 
more is implied than mere reading, as Mr. Arnold appears to baldly 
define it. Culture involves a moral as well as an intellectual cha- 
racteristic. Our modern democracy is more than ever human, more 

_and more sympathetic and altruistic. Liberalism is gradually losing 
that merely commercial phase which distinguished it only fifty years 

-ago; and Radicalism is merging into a more constructive polity, 
realising a higher ethical ideal. 

But of what stuff is your renegade of the first water? Asa 
reformer and humanitarian he is neglecting his natural and proper 
function. Instead of widening his moral and intellectual range he 

‘has allowed himself to drift and drift without settling questions 
. which he knows are closely related to his principles as a Democrat. 
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In a psychological view there is with him no healtby and complete 
reaction from the transitionary stage of doubt. Doubt, being part 
of the logical faculty, should be the natural precursor to fresh investi- 
gation. ‘T'o fail in the latter is to evince symptoms of intellectual 
debility—to lapse from the moral fervour of democracy into the 
stagnation of pessimism. And the political pessimist is an individual 
that we Democrats have now most frequently to face, both inside 
and outside our party. The constant presence of a vast mass of 
human wretchedness, with the multiplicity of new problems, while 
generating in the educated classes deep discontent, drives the lower 
types of those classes into pessimism, in which they see only the 
darker side of human struggle. This contracts their view, and 
ultimately they take sides with counsels of power and privilege in 
order to subserve their own survival in the struggle. 

Furthermore, this educated pessimism reacts on the humbler and 
less educated individuals, who usually are themselves in the advanced 
ranks of the party. Finding so many ready to take unsympathetic 
views of movements and ideas that are nearest their hearts, matters 
political take on a dark and bitter hue; dislike and distrust of 
persons become prominent features of the change, instead of regard 
for principles, and they in their turn fall away. Thus the great 
historic party of Liberalism becomes denuded of both its upper and 
lower strata. 

Now, in view of our broad, first general principles as Democrats, 
is it necessary to become depressed or alarmed at the new phases 
which modern reform movements assume? And is it necessary to 
abandon our political party and our political methods, which have 
hitherto accomplished so much in the way of real reforms? Surely 
not. If there is one characteristic of historic democracy which is 
more pronounced than any other, it is that of its growth and 
transition to yet higher and broader types; and its tendency to 
embrace, in the social movement, more far-reaching reforms. That 
early Whiggism which began with resistance to the absolute monarchy 
of Charles IT. was a type of democracy which can be distinctly observed 
to widen and deepen as it proceeds from one determinate social order 
to the next. As the needs and aspirations of the people became 
more intelligent and more ambitious, and their agitations more 
strenuous, so has the reform spirit been sympathetically extended to 
yet wider areas. Established once and for all in the Cromwellian 
period, the democratic ideal has gradually evolved through the 
cruder phases of early and later Whiggism, through the commercial 
Liberalism of the Manchester School, through the philosophic 
Radicalism of Bentham and the Mills, until to-day we are perceptibly 
approaching the bright epipbany of a full-orbed democracy; the 
peaceful march towards which there can be no retarding, spite of the 
lamentations of the Leckys and Spencers, And it is the full conscious- 
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ness of this growth, change, and adaptability of what Buckle used to 
call the Progressive Spirit which will render stable your halting and 
doubtful Democrat in the line of effective action. In the democratic 
principles of to-day, as exemplified in the Liberal party, there is ample 
ethical value and sympathetic range to meet, as hitherto, all calls for 
reform, and ample dynamic force, as hitherto, to effect their utmost 
attainment. And out of the work thus far accomplished is gradually 
emerging new ideals and a new philosophy, naturally related to, and 
the natural sequence of, the old. As in the historic past so in the 
present, the progressive spirit weaves for us—-unconsciously, perhaps, 
but none the less real when our eyes are opened—the fabric of a new 
faith and the materials for a new State. 

But what of our political pessimist, who should be a man of 
culture and broad sympathies ? A manof more cold rigour of mind 
than was John Stuart Mill it would be difficult to find, until at a 
certain period of his life he realised the mentally debilitating effects 
of a non-receptivity to emotional states. The result was that with 
this change his theories softened, until we find him confessing in his 
autobiography that a qualified Socialism would more nearly represent 
his later views. The political pessimist will be found to be one who 
has failed to quicken anew those springs of sympathy and emotion 
which should healthily colour and inspire all humanitarian effort. 
(For emotional ardour is the true solvent of melancholy and 
pessimism.) It is this that has brought him to unfaithfulness, 
Mr. Spencer has warned us that “ the profoundest of all infidelity is 
the fear lest the truth be bad.” Your renegade Democrat cannot 
deny his first principles; he fears their truth, their application, their 
dogical issue. Freedom from this fear is obtained by settling afresh 
their real import and scope squarely in the face of new problems. 
With this intellectual effort should revive the fervour and warmth 
that dissipates morbid humours ; and once more feeling that great 
human duty of sympathy with the struggling masses, he sees what 
Walt Whitman saw: 


“Years of the modern! Years of the unperformed! 
Your horizon rises, I see it parting away for more august dramas, 
I see not America only, not only Liberty’s nation, but other 
nations preparing ; 
I see tremendous entrances and exits, new combinations, the 
solidarity of races ; 
I see that force advancing with irresistible power on the world’s 


stage.” 
T. W. Rorer, 











LABOUR AND POLITICS. 


WHEN it was considered necessary by a certain section of trades- 
unionists to form a party to act independently of, and to be 
uninfluenced by any other, and to work according to a programme 
designed to meet the exigent demands of the masses, it is 
questionable whether the promoters fully realised the many diffi- 
culties, internal as well as external, arising out of such an under- 
taking. To condemn the Independent Labour Party because we 
may not sympathise with its methods of procedure would be 
unreasonably prejudiced, as there can be little doubt that its leaders 
are men who desire a more even state of society wherein extremes 
in poverty or wealth would be impossible. 

No honest man could deny the loftiness of such a desire, although 
he would be extremely optimistic who would suppose that certain 
drastic measures could permanently establish so desirable a state of 
things; yet there are optimists who imagine that certain changes 
would instantly reform society of its many inconsistencies and evils. 

Amongst the literature issued under the auspices of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party is a pamphlet on the “I. L. P., its Programme 
and Policy,” by Mr. Russell Smart, who in it says: “By the Eight 
Hours’ Bill we prevent the physical deterioration of the nation and 
provide leisure for culture and amusements; by municipal employ- 
ment we provide remunerative work for every willing worker ; by 
free boarding schools we provide education and maintenance for the 
children and a healthy and intelligent stalwart race for the future; 
by pension for the aged we provide a decent subsistence for the 
worn-out worker.” All of which Mr, Smart states ‘‘ could be carried 
out in a single session.” 

There may be reason to doubt whether such reforms could be 
carried through in a single session or several sessions. The consum- 
mation of great ideas needs the discrimination of experience to sift 
the practical from the theoretical, for it is easy to form an earthly 
paradise in theory, but an attempt to put it into practice would 
prove it simply a theory. 

Those who have not the perspicuity to see how great changes are 
to be brought about are sometimes falsely accused of being antago- 
nistic to reform, but it is better to lack the power of imagination 
than to jump at a conclusion without any definite knowledge as to 
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the methods by which such results can be arrived at. Declamatory 
repetition of desired social changes will do little to reduce the wrongs, 
as the insolubility of the problem rests not with itself buat with the 
lack of knowledge and method shown by those who ought to know 
the difference between agitation and practical application. 

The Independent Labour Party is in danger of being influenced 
by extremists, and that danger was pointed out by one of its 
best known members, Mr. Fred. Brocklehurst, in the Clarion of 
August 15 last, who said: “ Dalliance with Anarchism under any 
name means the disruption of the movement and the death of the 
Independent Labour Party as a political force making for Socialism 
in this country.” 

Whether that warning is or was ever necessary is a question 
most satisfactorily answered by those to whom it was addressed. 
It may appear strange that one of the least successful fields of 
labour of the Independent Labour Party, viz —Birmingham—is and 
always has been foremost on great questions of reform. 

In Birmingham the practicability of trade combinations has been 
conclusively proved, and those which are now in full working order 
are doing much to purify their several trades of their many con- 
taminations and to improve the relationship between employer and 
employé, thus substituting co-operation for class antagonism. 

In every combination each manufacturer agrees to a specified 
system of calculation and a minimum rate of wages; fluctuations 
of prices affecting proportionately master and workman. ‘The cost 
of production is to be made out according to a specified schedule, 
subject at any time to inspection by a joint representative. 

For example, see next page: 

It will be at once noticed that a complete check is thus put upon 
manufacturers, so that calculations of work, rate of wages, and 
selling prices are all arranged by the board on a minimum basis, 

A principle of co-operation is thus established by which a most 
vital problem is solved and trades elevated into a healthy and 
honest condition. 

Such an example of practical reform effected without political 
assistance should be an object lesson to those who sow seeds of class 
hatred and altogether misapply the principle of Edmund Burke’s 
celebrated saying: ‘‘ There is, however, a limit at which forbearance 
ceases to be a virtue.” 

The antithesis between old and new trades-unionism is very pro- 
nounced ; whereas one acknowledging conditions to be not the fault 
of individuals of the present generation but of a combination of 
degrading circumstances in the past, over which man had little 
control, and without class bias endeavouring by gradual progression 
to so improve existing conditions as to realise their highest 
aspirations. 
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On the other hand, the new unionists are somewhat too pronounced 
on the principle of “all men being born equal,” &c., and advocate 
Communism as a means to the desired end. One position appears 
more logical than the other, but “error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.” 

In these days, when gold seems to be the alpha and omega of the 
average man, commercial ethics must necessarily suffer, to the detri- 
ment of humanity, so that those who are at the mercy of unscru- 
pulous employers must feel that things ought to be revolutionised. 
It is difficult to arouse esprit de corps in the mind of a man whose 
social conditions and relationships make life a burden and stifle all 
interest in his country’s welfare ; he feels himself a unit of existence 
whose lot might be made better by anarchical means, as it could not 
possibly be worse. 

Upon that individual the Independent Labour Party can exercise 
a certain amount of influence which, it is to be hoped, is continually 
being used with success to produce an inteiligent and reasonable 
politician for the apathetic nonentity who is such an impediment to 
legislation. 

The masses need a teacher of national and social ethics; not 
illogical declamations of existing evils used in the past with such 
effect on the canaille mind. 

Repeated affirmation is not argument, but on an ignorant person 
it produces a feeling of conviction, and to that kind of oratory the 
masses are very susceptible. 

The Independent Labour Party has a wide field and possesses 
considerable power; but that power involves a responsibility, as it 
can be used in a genuine attempt to find a method of procedure best 
fitted for dealing with the great labour questions of the day ; or it 
can be misapplied in causing discontent without creating any practical 
and logical ideas as to how existing wrongs are to be rectified. 
Decrease of bigotry and prejudice means increase of legislative power. 

The sincerity of any political programme is not enhanced by 
word-juggling operations, to which all parties are more or less subject ; 
and the bigotry and prejudice of one party against another are 
accountable for much that is insincere and unworthy in those who 
are weak and unmanly enough to lack individuality of opinion and 
action. A charitable endeavour to find and encourage what is best 
and noblest in the policy of our opponents, while dutifully dissenting 
with all our power from that which, in our eyes, seems injurious and 
impolitic, is more honourable than the pseudo-patriotism of con- 
demning every action of an opponent, not on its intrinsic merits, 
but because it emanates from another source than our own. 

“Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own.”—Pope. 
Haro_p Tuomas. 
Vou. 147.—No. 6. 34 





DISCHARGED PRISONERS. 


SoME discussion has recently arisen concerning the problem of dis- 
charged prisoners and the various aid societies. 

The problem, of course, is, What shall we do with the men and 
women who pass daily out of our prison gates to mingle once more 
with the outside world ? 

A majority of discharged prisoners are derived from the lower 
classes, and have no desirable home to welcome them. There are 
no kind parents here with a handful of bank-notes and a free passage 
across the seas ! 

No! At the best, they receive an unsatisfactory welcome, and 
in many cases the Salvation Army shelters take them in for a 
night. 

Now, papers might be written upon these topics to any length, 
but such is not our purpose, and a few lines will amply sum up all 
that is necessary for those interested in the subject. 

From many years’ experience in visiting prisons, and in the 
obtaining of all data on the subject, we divide prisoners into two 
great classes : 

(a) Those who leave prison never, in all probability, to re-enter ;. 

(b) Those who leave prison with every probability of many re- 
entries. 

To dissect still further, we now expose the next layer of the social 
structure : 

(1) Those who have been convicted twice or thrice, excluding 
the drunkards, who are on the fringes of the “ land of the alienists,” 
i.¢., the insane ; 

(2) Those who have been convicted more than three times. 

This first class is the one to which aid should be given. If young 
and of good antecedents, especially if they have parents of respect- 
ability living, the chances are very small that a second conviction 
will occur. 

Those who have been in prison twice or three times belong to the 
more doubtful cases, but such should have the full benefit of the 
doubt, and the aid societies should certainly help these men and 
women. ‘They may be juvenile alcoholics, and now is the time to 
check them before it is too late. 

The crying evil, the omnipresent curse, the destroyer and sapper 
of the future lives of our young men is, at the present date, betting, 
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rather than drinking. The two are concomitant, doubtless, but 
experience demonstrates on every side—in the meadow, in the train, 
in the workshop, in the social club, in the street—that betting has 
almost displaced alcohol in its potency of evil. 

In every large town the fields are littered, on Monday mornings 
especially (Sunday being the chief festival), by scraps of betting 
papers, referring to certain races, knots of young men being gathered 
discussing the odds, and freely laying bets on future race meetings. 
Monday is the great day for suicides, and here we have no difficulty 
in tracing the cause, when we think of the public-houses, pay-day, 
and betting—three unlucky brethren pointing often to the grave, as 
they walk abroad arm-in-arm to gather in the social wreckage for 
the coroner, the policeman, and the doctor on a Saturday afternoon. 

The first class, we repeat, offers hope of reformation to the extent 
of two or three falls; but here the limit must be drawn, if it is not 
too elastic, as it may be. Few men will keep their occupations 
intact in these days after one or two convictions. 

But, if discharged by their employers, the aid societies can and ie 
give occupation to these backsliders by which they may retrieve their 
characters. 

Thus far should they go, and no farther. 

To the second class belong the great army of habitual criminals— 
the burglars and thieves of all kinds, the blackmailers (a growing 
type of pests), and the expert luggage thieves who hang about our 
great railway termini. 

The aid societies should have nothing to do with this band, and 
this is the focus of our remarks. 

The burglar does not often reform. He loves the excitement of 
house-breaking, the setting of wire traps to overturn pursuers, the 
telescope ladders, the dinner-hours of a great house. These are a 
passion, and almost ineradicable. As to penal servitude, such men 
care nothing for a few years, which they serve in the most exemplary 
manner, returning on ticket-of-leave much sooner than a novice. 
Then comes the debauch, the merry life, the brief holiday, which is 
so often taken up by fresh crimes in the company of friends newly 
released. 

A profitable “ crack,” as they say, more money for drink, days of 
unconscionable vice, empty pockets, and a fresh burglary, after a 
period of sobriety wherewith to steady themselves for their profes- 
sional pursuits. A clever criminal will never go straight to any 
public-house, and from thence to the house of attack. Many have 
been taken by such incaution, identification being easy. 

There is a perseverance and ability displayed by a smart burglar 
which militates against all chances of reformation, his abilities lying 
in a stubbornly evil quarter, and in this alone, and so in the other 
walks of habitual criminals. 
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Then there are the great army of tramps, from the broken-down 
professional man to the hereditary roadster. 

Some cf these will work, but the vast majority will not, except in 
prison. To tramp in the summer, lying out under the hedges, in 
the haystacks, and often causing fires with their pipes; to pick 
clothes off hedges ; stifle the cries of some fowl by a skilful wrench ; 
leave gates open, out of which horses and cattle stray—these are the 
occupations of an ideal and real tramp, with his slouching walk and 
his shifty look, and the slinking behind a companion on nearing a 
town or village, being ashamed of his company, of course, but only 
to deceive a policeman. : 

You may meet them in the morning, fresh from the nearest 
common lodging-house. They will tell you that they have not 
tasted food for twenty-four hours, and that they have walked fifteen 
miles, when you meet on the road. 

Their boots are clean; in fact, have been cleaned that morning, 
and their faces have been shaved. 

“ Boots cleaned and a shave this morning!” They will hie from 
you at once, to throw away pounds of bread, as they leave house 
after house, in the ditches and over hedges, and the village dogs 
know the spots favoured by these gentlemen. 

Should the societies aid such impostors ? 

But this is not the whole of the benefits conferred upon society 
by these roadsters, 

The workhouse is cold, the stone-yard uncomfortable, the work- 
master insolent, the wards uncomfortable, and the stay from Saturday 
night to Tuesday morning a bit of tyranny much resented. ‘To 
prison we'll go,” they say; and they do go! 

To beg with importunity, and get seven days, suits most of them. 
A month, however, is not usually a sentence sought after. They 
prefer short spells of seven days, a brief interval of exercise, and 
another seven days, until the roads and hedges are dry. ‘Then 
they shun the county prison, for the tread-wheel is warm work, and 
the plank-bed uncomfortably bare, and the hot weather may make 
the warders irritable, and the water is warm, and the brown bread 
dry. Enough of these wayfarers, who get bread enough and to 
spare. 

The aid societies may find some difficulty in discriminating between 
the first and second class of discharged prisoners, and we believe 
this is so, 

Great trouble is taken in obtaining the histories of all prisoners, 
and a record is kept, both at Scotland Yard, in the Convict Office 
for the booking of ticket-of-leave men, as well as in the prison 
schedules. 

When a prisoner is to be discharged, the prison authorities might 
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commuricate with the prison-gate agent outside, handing him the 
prisoner’s record, at the moment of exit, to avoid fraud. 

Still better, let the gate-agent be in the gate-warder’s lodge, and 
there interview each man, taking the females separately. 

There is an office in most prisons called the waiting-room. Why 
should not the agent see each man there under the gaze of a warder ? 
The truth must come out then. Mr. Wheatley may possibly now 
adopt that plan, his experience and services in this work being 
invaluable. 

In conclusion, if the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies expect 
assistance from the public, they must rigorously narrow the assist- 
ance given, by adopting the same exactness of inquiry as practised 
by the prison service, and they alone can give the necessary data 
upon which to have an equable distribution of funds. 

The central committee of Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Societies, for 
whom we have been (and are willing to continue) a district agent, 
must lay hold of the most incessant scrutiny in the proper 
administration of their charitable energies, great as they undoubt- 


edly are. 
G. RAYLEIGH VICARS. 





SMALL LAUNDRIES. 


READING the able arguments contained in some articles published 
lately in the Nineteenth Century, entitled “ Law and the Laundry ” 
and “ Laundries in Religious Houses,” I was once more struck with 
the immense difficulty there is in discovering the real wishes of the 
women employed in this trade, difficulties which will always exist 
until women can express their wishes in a proper and constitutional 
manner, by means of the vote. The opinions of the laundry-women 
on this subiect possibly vary, and of course the vote of the majority 
would have to win the day. Personally I have never met a woman 
employed in the laundry trade who was in favour of the inclusion of 
laundries under the Factory Acts. The other day I asked a woman 
who has kept a laundry for thirty years her opinion of the effects of 
the Act upon her trade. She complained of various sections, but speci- 
ally of the interference with the hours of labour, and of the prohibi- 
tion of work on Good Friday, which, she explained, was of extreme 
inconvenience to small laundries, as in poor neighbourhoods there 
was always a great rush of work in the week before Easter in 
preparation for the holidays in the following week. I am told that 
in one place the laundry proprietors were delighted at the inciusion 
of the laundries, as they found they could work their women longer 
hours than they ever worked them before, without paying overtime. 

When a large meeting of male trades-unionists met to discuss the 
inclusion of the laundries, the day selected’ was, either by accident 
or design, the most inconvenient day of the whole week for laundry- 
women to attend, and there were at the very outside about thirty 
women present, ten of whom were against inclusion under the 
Factory Acts, and were representatives of The Women’s Employ- 
ment Defence League. The attempt to curtail women’s hours of 
labour must ever be viewed with suspicion, when it is proposed by 
members of men’s trades-unions and backed by such arguments as 
were used by Sir Charles Dilke, when he actually stated as an 
argument in favour of the Bill, the fact that the “ big” men 
approved of it. Who are the “big men”? ‘The capitalists, who 
can buy expensive machinery and start large steam laundries, which 
they hope will eventually swallow up all the small ones. 

When a deputation of hand manglers waited on Mr. Russell at 
the House of Commons, each member was able to give excellent 
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reasons for her wish that the small laundries should not be included 
in the Act. General Goldsworthy stated on that occasion that he had 
received telegrams from all the steam laundries in his constituency 
(Hammersmith), begging him to support the Bill. This he made up 
his mind not to do, as he felt the curtailment of hours would mean 
the ruin of small laundries; indeed, he was very emphatic, and said “it 
would drive the small washerwomen straight into the workhouse.” 

Would it not be well to listen to the counsels of such noble 
women as Mrs. Josephine Butler before we pursue this cruel policy, 
which makes it difficult for women to follow their trades? She is 
strongly against State interference with women’s labour, and. gave, 
some time ago, an account of some women who were employed in 
the roperies at Liverpool, who were suddenly turned away from 
their employment through the action of misguided but well-meaning 
people. She took the trouble to follow up these poor creatures, and 
she traced some of them as having taken up the following modes of 
earning their living: Three or four were on the streets, one or two 
working as coal-heavers, and some others were acting as dock porters. 
Depend upon it that the substitution of the engine, machine, and 
hydro, means that the male worker will supersede the female. 

The United Kingdom Laundry Proprietors’ Protection Society 
complained to Sir Matthew White Ridley, when their deputation 
was received by him on December 4, that “they bad not been 
allowed to state the reouirements of their trade before a committee, 
as other trades have been, when browght under the operation of the 
Acts.” 

This deputation stated positively that already a serious loss of 
business had been felt owing to the limitation of hours in the 
season, and that trade had gone into other channels; some has 
undoubtedly gone to Paris and other continental towns, The 
deputation asked for sixty-six hours for women to be allowed 
throughout the year, bearing in mind that for a very large period 
during the year those working hours would not be nearly approached ; 
but, “ owing to the intermittent character of our trade, we think we 
should be able to get rid of the difficulties of the overtime clauses, 
and be able to work when the work was there.” It was explained 
that “ working in sections is quite inadequate to meet the difficulties 
of the trade. In many laundries sorters are also packers. Sorters 
must commence their duties before any other workers have com- 
pleted their duties ; it is therefore imperative that these packers and 
sorters should be allowed time off during the week, under the 
absence from work provision, in the same manner as allowed under 
the Shop Hours Act.” 

By restricting the labour of women, it has been truly said, you 
place a tax upon the employers of women and make it more incon- 
venient and expensive to employ women than men. Surely Nature 
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has placed sufficient barriers against the possibilities of women 
earning an honest living, without our assisting with all the arguments 
that are constantly brought forward by the sentimental against their 
“ working with their hands the things that are good.” 

We have to admit that the trend of the present day is towards 
the use of machinery, and therefore the reduction of hand labour, 
and this we have to meet philosophically as necessity arises ; but do 
not let us add unfairly to the increased and ever-increasing difficulty 
that women find in getting work, by legislation, 7.c., by shortening 
their hours of labour, refusing to allow them to work at various 
trades, and forbidding home work. If we wish the labour market 
to be limited to male workers in many of the trades now worked at 
by women, let us recognise the legislation to be with that object, and 
say so straight out, not pose as protectors of women’s labour. 

The Interim Report of the Departmental Committee appointed 
to inquire into dangerous trades contains recommendations which 
would greatly reduce the danger and unhealthiness of each of 
the trades inquired into. Some of these recommendations are 
very simple, and would amount to very small additional expense 
on the part of the employers, and with these alterations we who 
represent the Women’s Employment Defence Association would 
entirely agree, and we are not wishing in any way to leave 
things to be done under dangerous and unhealthy conditions when 
a little change in the manufacture would render them comparatively 
innocuous ; but we do not think it advisable to go to Germany 
to learn how to treat our women, where the Federal Council is 
empowered to forbid their employment entirely or make it dependent 
on stringent conditions. 

Touching for one moment on another question, that of inspection, 
I consider that it is necessary, both in the interest of the employers 
and of the employed, that laundries should be inspected; and I 
entirely disagree with recent utterances in the Press as to different 
provisions to be made for laundries in religious houses. The less 
girls in Homes are treated differently to other girls the better. 
Nothing, to my mind, is so harmful as making entirely different 
regulations for them from what are made for the rest of the com- 
munity. Far from not letting them know the official position of the 
Inspectress (and here I may mention that I agree with the writer of 
the article on “ Laundries in Religious Houses” that the Inspector 
should be a woman), I certainly should allow it to be a recognised fact 
that the inspection should be made on precisely the same terms as 
in other large laundries, I should think this wise for two reasons: in 
the interests of the religious sisterhood, or whoever were the heads of 
the community, because unlimited power is bad for every one, and 
especially bad where those in authority have absolute control and are 
responsible to no one for their management of affairs; secondly, for 
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the girls’ sake, because, as a worker among them of some experience, 
I know what deadly harm can be done among those we are anxious 
to help by the idea, which is so difficult to refute, that persecution 
and over-work is carried on in the Homes, There is no contradiction 
so practical to statements of this kind as that of it being widely 
known that these laundries are inspected and controlled on the same 
lines as those which are not meant to take a separate class. When 
we have learned to make our refuges a little less like prisons ; when 
we have come to look upon those “ whose lives are pathetic with the 
desolating pathos of things mistaken and gone astray” as human 
beings in all points like as we are, not as prisoners whom, although 
the law refuses to look upon as criminals, we will do our best to treat 
as such; then, perhaps, we may succeed a little better than we do 
now in making virtue attractive and instilling a belief in the possi- 
bility of a new birth unto righteousness. 
MADELEINE GREENWOOD. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


SCIENCE. 


TE Report of the Smithsonian Institution’ contains a number of 
selected papers of more than usual interest. We may mention Mr. 
W. H. Pickering’s paper upon “ Mars,” Mr. H. W. Wiley’s upon 
“The Waste and Conservation of Plant-Food,” Mr. E. J. Marey’s 
* Report on the Work of the Physiological Station at Paris,” Dr. A. 
Forel on ‘ Ants’ Nests,” and “‘ The Art of Casting Bronze in Japan” 
by W. Gowland. ‘These articles have all previously appeared in 
various scientific periodicals, but their re-publication by the Smith- 
sonian Institution in a convenient form renders them more available 
for reference and gives them a wider circulation. 

Among the original articles contained in this Report, Mr. O. T. 
Mason’s work on “ Primitive Travel and Transportation ” comes first. 
With the aid of numerous excellent illustrations, Mr. Mason describes 
the various appliances which are or have been used in connection 
with travel and transportation. The whole forms a very complete 
monograph on these matters, and unites a number of facts bearing 
upon the subject which have hitherto been dispersed in various books 
of travel. Mr. J. D. McGuire’s ‘‘ Study of the Primitive Methods of 
Drilling” gives valuable information on the methods adopted by 
primitive man to pierce even the hardest stone. Some of the pro- 
cesses were highly ingenious; but, until the advent of machinery, 
patience seems to have been the chief requisite for perforation pur- 
poses. 

A very interesting treatise is that by Mr. T. Wilson on the 
“‘ Swastika,” that peculiar form of cross which is found portrayed 
upon prehistoric antiquities in so many countries. Although the 
subject has been treated by other writers, Mr. Wilson’s work is 
undoubtedly the most complete, and is especially interesting on 
account of the numerous examples of the use of the Swastika in 
America. Not only have undoubtedly genuine specimens of this 
ornament been found in Tennessee and Georgia, but in Central and 
South America cases of its occurrence have been traced. We have 
ourselves found it in bead-work made by the Tehuelche Indians of 
the Argentine Pampas, and in “ tangas ” from the island of Pacoval, 


1 Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. Washing- 
ton. 1896. : 
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near the mouth of the Amazon, These “ tangas,” which were tri- 
angular pieces of pottery forming the chief, if not the only, dress of 
the maidens of the Amazon valley, were ornamented with great care, 
and the Swastika is of frequent occurrence among them. Mr. Wilson 
will find some excellent illustrations of them, which appear to have 
escaped his notice, in the Archivos do Museu Nacional do Rio de 
Janeiro, vol. i., 1876. In the Brazilian dialect they are called 
“ tanga,” not “tunga,” as stated by the author. The Swastika is 
intimately connected with the worship of Buddha, and its discovery 
in North America may, as Mr. Wilson suggests, indicate an early 
connection between the American and Asiatic continents. 

In connection with the Hodgkins Fund the Smithsonian Institution 
has published a series of monographs on subjects connected with the 
atmosphere. Professor E. Duclaux’s “ Atmospheric Actinometry and 
the Actinic Constitution of the Atmosphere” describes a series of 
experiments on the influence of the chemical rays of solar light. 
The measurements were made by means of a weak solution of oxalic 
acid, which was found to oxidise in proportion as the chemical rays 
in the sunlight to which it was exposed increased or diminished. 
Some of the results obtained were novel and quite unexpected. For 
instance, actinic radiation was found to be more powerful in the 
north than at the centre of Europe, which to some extent explains 
the extreme activity of vegetation in the short summer of the 
extreme north. On many occasions actinic clouds were detected in 
the atmosphere, which could only be discovered by the reduction and 
absorption which they produced in the chemical radiations of sun- 
light. The actinic effect of a fine day does not cease when the light 
begins to fade, so that the actinic effect of a number of fine days in 
succession increases more rapidly than its duration, and the effect of 
a fine morning is not lost by a dark and cloudy evening. Although 
the author’s experiments are not sufficiently extensive to warrant any 
general laws being based upon them, yet the facts which he has 
discovered are of great importance, and we look forward with interest 
to a continuation of the researches in which he is now engaged. Mr. 
F. A. R. Russell has contributed a work on “The Atmosphere in 
relation to Human Life and Health,” which deals with the various 
conditions and constituents of the atmosphere as affecting the human 
race. The author makes special reference to the atmospheric con- 
ditions prevalent in the British Isles, Dr. J. B. Cohen submitted a 
series of lectures containing a large number of well-known facts with 
more or less bearing upon the subject under consideration. The 
paper is illustrated with a very miscellaneous collection of photo- 
graphs of apparatus, bacilli, and the inevitable likeness of M. Pasteur. 
The paper adds little, if anything, to our knowledge of the atmos- 
phere, and we think the Smithsonian Institution might well have 
eliminated the puffs of smokeless furnaces which it contains. 
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M. H. de Varigny’s “ Air and Life” is also a general treatise 
based upon the researches of others, but is clearly written, and may 
be considered a fairly complete summary of our state of knowledge 
on the subject. 

Physicists and chemists will welcome the “ Smithsonian Physical 
Tables,” prepared by Mr. T. Gray, which contain a large and well- 
selected series of data of use in physical and chemical calculations. 
We know of no work which unites so large a number of constants of 
various kinds, and it will prove extremely useful to the workers in 
many branches of scieuce. 

‘Virginia Cartography,” by Mr. P. L. Phillips, is another of the 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, and consists of a catalogue of 
maps and works relating to Virginia. 

The manufacture of dyes and colours has now attained such 
enormous proportions, and contributes to so large an extent to the 
wealth of the industrial nations, that it is becoming more and more 
difficult for those engaged in this industry to become acquainted with 
the latest advances of science which affect them. Technical journals 
have, therefore, become a necessity. Germany has long had its 
Firber Zeitung, and in this country the Journal of the Society of Dyers 
and Colowrists and the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry 
have done excellent work. In France the first number of the Revue 
Générale des Matiéres Colorantes’ has recently appeared, and the 
names of the contributors, as well as the contents of the first num- 
ber, indicate that this journal will render good service to the indus- 
tries of which it treats, 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


WE are rejoiced to learn from such an authority as Mr. Garran, the 
author of The Coming Commonwealth, that in his opinion ‘‘ federated 
Australia is a foregone conclusion.” Union of some sort is bound to 
come in the near future, and the only question to be discussed is 
what shape this union shall take. Australians have one origin, one 
history, one blood; they have kindred laws and institutions, and are 
the sole possessors of the continent which they inhabit. 

**The only possible alternatives,” says Mr. Garran, “are between 
federalism and complete union, and there can be little doubt that, as 
against unification, federalism will win the day. It involves a less 
violent change, less disturbance of the old order. It gives fuller play 


1 Revue Générale des Matiéres Colorantes. Paris: Masson et Cie. April 1, 1897. 

2 The Coming Commonwealth. An Australian Handbook of Federal Government. 
By Robert Randolph Garran, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. Sydney: Angus & Robertson, 
oo to the University. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., 

td. 1897. . 
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to local self-government and makes fuller allowances for local 
differences of climate, industry and interest which exist side by 
side with the general unity of interest throughout Australia.” 

We have given the above quotation because in our opinion it 
shows that Mr. Garran has grasped this difficult problem in its most 
important aspects. 

The scheme of this excellent treatise is based upon sound methods. 
First, the federal system is defined and its principles explained. 
Secondly, we have the history of those Federal Governments which 
have played tieir part in the past, and of those in existence at the 
present time. Finally we have an introductory sketch of the move- 
ment for federation in the different colonies, together with a full 
statement of the proposed constitution of federated Australia. 
Although Mr. Garran quotes Dr. Bourinot’s Federal Government in 
Canada he nowhere refers to this learned writer’s recent treatise, 
‘‘ The Canadian Dominion and proposed Australian Commonwealth,” 
published in The Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, 1895. 
No writer upon this subject can afford to neglect the practical 
suggestions of this eminent authority. 

In the preface to Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain,’ 
by Miss C. 8. Bremner, Miss E. P. Hughes writes: ‘‘ The education 
of girls is not merely a woman’s question... it is a human 
question, one that concerns every one.” From this broad spirit 
Miss Bremner never departs, and, therefore, as Miss Hughes says, 
this book should be studied by all those who are interested in educa- 
tional problems, At a time like the present, when so many of these 
problems are upon their trial and many others are being formulated, 
a general knowledge of the present state of education, together with 
some knowledge of the past history of the movement, is absolutely 
necessary. We heartily agree with Miss Hughes when she says, 
‘‘ Miss Bremner has given us a valuable contribution towards such 
knowledge, for which she deserves the gratitude of all those whose 
responsible duty it will be to mould the future of our educational 
development. Only those who have for some special purpose 
attempted to collect information on the state of education in Great 
Britain can appreciate the time, care, and patience which the writing 
of such a book as this entails.” The greater part of the book deals 
(viz., part i.) with education in England and Wales, part ii. with 
education in Scotland. Lach part consists of four subdivisions deal- 
ing respectively with primary, secondary, higher, and technico-pro- 
fessional education. Primary and secondary, in part ii., has been 
contributed by Mr. G. W. Alexander, Clerk to the School Board of 
Glasgow; and higher and technico-professional by Miss Jane Galloway, 
Honorary Secretary to Queen Margaret College, in the same city. 


\ Education of Girls and Women in Great Britain. By C. 8. Bremner. With a 
Preface by Miss E.P, Hughes. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. 1897. 
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It has been found impossible to touch upon Ireland, where devotion 
to education is, as we know, not so strong or disinterested as in 
Scotland, but Miss Bremner hopes to supply this deficiency if a 
second edition is called for. And of this there should be no doubt, . 
if the public take the same view of this excellent treatise as we do. 

A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon, and Cant,’ by Messrs. Albert 
Barrére and Charles G. Leland was originally published in expensive 
form for private circulation only. The present edition, with some 
alterations and corrections, is now offered to the general public for 
the modest sum of fifteen shillings, Slang and cant are difficult 
words to define. The former is here applied to vulgar and obscene 
words, and corrupted colloquialisms peculiar to various classes, trades, 
and professions, whilst the latter is confined to the lingo of thieves 
and tramps. In the former class are also included Americanisms 
and colonialisms. Jargon includes the Anglo-Indian vernacular, the 
Pidgin-English of China and the Straits, Gipsy and Shelta or 
tinkers’ slang. 

“The real amount of Romany, Dutch, Celtic, and Yiddish,” says 
Mr. Barrére, “in the various slangs has never yet been decided by 
writers who had a thorough knowledge of those languages. .. . 
The present is the first slang dictionary ever written which has 
had the benefit of contributors who thoroughly understood Celtic 
dialects, Dutch, German and French slang, and who were thus enabled 
to establish their relation with English cant.” 

It was the want of this knowledge which made Mr. Hotten’s work 
in many respects not only valueless but entirely misleading. Of 
course the present volumes are not perfect; many words are included 
which we should have thought required no explanation and which 
are now to be found in the standard dictionaries, and many slang 
words are omitted, and with scarcely an exception all obscene slang 
terms are conspicuous by their absence. In spite of these minor 
defects, however, this work forms a valuable contribution to the 
literature of slang. 

A Warwickshire Word-Book,? No. 79 of the English Dialect 
Society’s publications, by Mr. G. F. Northall, should prove of immense 
assistance in the preparation of the forthcoming Dialect Dictionary 
now in course of compilation, and in the meanwhile should prove 
of great value and interest to a class of literary men, select if not 
numerous. And indeed, apart from the specialists, the book has a 
claim upon a much wider circle. It appeals with special force to 


1 A Dictionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant. Embracing English, American, and 
Anglo-Indian Slang, Pidgin English, Gipsies’ Jargon, and other irregular Phraseology. 
Compiled and edited by Albert Barrére and Charles G. Leland, M.A., Hon. F.R.S.L. 
Two Volumes. London: George Bell & Sons. 1897. 

2 A Warwickshire Word-Book, Comprising Obsolescent and Dialect Words, Col- 
loquialisms, &c. gathered from Oral Relation and Collated with Accordat Works. By 
G. F. Northall. London: Published for the English Dialect Society by Henry 
Frowde. 1896. 
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all lovers of Shakespeare, and for this reason alone the book should 
have a large sale both in this country and in America. 

Little has hitherto been done for Warwickshire as a whole. In 
1865 Mr. Halliwell published a selection of provincial words taken 
from Sharp’s Glossary ; in 1861 Mr. John R. Wise gave a short 
glossary in his Shakespeare, his Birthplace and its Neighbourhood, 
and 1876 the English Dialect Society published South Warwickshire 
Provincialisms by Mrs, Frances. With the exception of some dozen 
words, Mr. Northall declares he has heard every word in his 
vocabulary spoken and consequently that he is enabled to fix the 
pronunciation of his day. Some terms and expressions neither 
dialectical nor obsolescent have been included, lest it should be 
assumed that they were unknown or had become obsolete in Warwick- 
shire. 

The New Zealand Official Year-Book, 1896,’ by Mr. E. J. Von 
Badelozen, the Registrar-General, is not only of great general utility 
and interest, like so many of our colonial official annuals, but it is 
of peculiar value to Englishmen from the special articles dealing 
with the land system in this colony. The chief features of this 
system are State-ownership of the soil, perpetual tenancy for the 
occupier, and fixed rental based upon the assumed value of the land 
at the time of disposal. The unearned increment is secured to the 
State by the land-tax, and at the same time the tenant’s improve- 
ments are secured to him. 

Another important feature is the freedom of land from the trammels 
of the old English system of conveyancing. It is true that the old 
English system, plus registration, still survives, but the new land 
transfer system, based upon the well-known “Torrens” system, has 
become the popular institution. A recent visitor to the colony (Lord 
Folkestone) is reported to have said that little progress is likely to 
be effected in England in settling the people upon the soil until the 
land system of New Zealand is adopted. 

Léon Say,? one of the “ Petite Bibliothéque Economique Fran¢aise 
et Etrangére ” series, by M. J. Chailley-Bert, consists of an excellent 
Introduction by this writer, a paper on Book-keeping under the 
system of double entry, extracts from Say’s Report on the Payment 
of the War-Indemnity, and his speeches on the Budget of 1883 and 
the present tariff of Customs Duties 1891; a useful bibliography of 
Say’s writings and speeches is added. 

The Sunday Society has done well to reprint in a convenient. 
form the valuable evidence given by its honorary secretary, Mr. 
Mark H. Judge, before the Select Committee appointed by the 

1 The New Zealand Oficial Year-Book, 1896. Prepared under instructions from 
the Hon. R. J. Sedden, Premier, by E. J. Von Badelozen, Registrar-General. Welling- 
ton: By Authority, John Mackay. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


2 Léon Say. Yinances Publiques, Liberté du Commerce. By J. Chailley-Bert. 
Paris : Guillaumin et Cie. 1897. . 
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House of Lords to consider the Act 21 Geo. III. cap. 49." The 
publication is opportune. Mr. Judge’s evidence proves conclu- 
sively that this troublesome Act, promoted by the prelate to whom 
Thackeray refers so caustically in his lectures on the Three 
Georges as the panegyrist of George II., who afterwards wore 
George III.’s lawn, has proved more repressive to museums than to 
lectures, and it will be useful to those who are at present considering 
the possibilities of legislation to study what he has to say about the 
Folkestone Exhibition. The question of Sunday Continental labour in 
connection with the opening of museums is also dealt with, and it is 
shown that the deputation which visited the Continent to inquire into 
this question found that in no case were the attendants called upon 
to labour for seven consecutive days, -This will come as a surprise to 
many who are sympathisers with the work of the Sunday Society, 
and as a painful blow to those who have relied for so long upon the 
argument as to Continental Sunday labour. It is clear from this 
evidence that the witness desired to preserve the day of rest from 
encroachments, and that, so far from changing Sunday into an 
ordinary working-day, he hopes to secure it more effectually to its 
useful purpose by the opening of museums, art galleries, &c., and the 
delivery of lectures. The point, indeed, upon which Mr. Judge has 
laid most stress is, that the commercial element should be eliminated 
entirely from this movement, and only to those who will not trade 
for profit should there be an extension of freedom. This he would 
secure by the compulsory registration of all bodies desiring to 
promote lectures, concerts, &c. Such registration would involve the 
proper publication of annual accounts, and this system, Mr. Judge 
points out, would make it impossible for bogus societies to take 
advantage of any change in thelaw. The Sunday Society, it appears 
from a note at the end of the pamphlet, after the deliberations of 
the Select Committee, have decided to advocate repeal of the 
Act 21 Geo. III. 

Mr. Arthur Wild, in his Criticism of the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the Lord's Day Act * has destroyed a useful work by 
admitting too little and attempting to prove too much, “ You might 
have been enough the man you are with striving less to be so,” said 
Volumnia to Coriolanus. Mr. Wild, lacking a candid Volumnia, has 
filled twenty-four pages. Twelve of those pages are unnecessary, it 
might even be said damaging; whilst the reader is referred con- 
stantly to the Select Committee’s Report, which, it may be presumed 
(being a bulky folio), the reader of the pamphlet will not have ready 
at hand. After explaining the objects of the pamphlet and dealing 

1 Mr. Mark H. Judge, Honorary Secretary of the Sunday Society and the Lord’s Day 
Act (21 Geo, IL. = 49). London: The Sunday Society, 7 Pall Mall, 8. W. 
2 A Criticism of the Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on 


the Lord’s Day Act, 1781, (21 Geo. I1J. c. 29). By Arthur F, V. Wild. London: Sunday 
Lecture Society, 39 Ickbury Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 
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historically in brief with the formation of the Committee, the author 
takes in hand certain witnesses who were evidently favourable to an 
improvement in the law relating to Sunday observance, but had the 
strength of mind to suggest safeguards. Mr, Wild cannot apparently 
decide in what category to place these recalcitrant witnesses, Mr. 
Mark H. Judge and Mr. Gavazzi-King to wit. He dwells hopefully 
in one sentence upon the circumstance that they are, after all, only 
themselves, and only two in number; whilst in another, he accuses 
one of them of ‘‘ nightmare.” In yet another page he appears to 
have discovered that their evidence, particularly that of Mr. Mark. 
Judge, is entirely favourable to a conclusion entirely opposite to the- 
one for which their Lordships have used it in the Select Committee’s. 
Report. Although it does not appear from the Select Committee’s. 
Report itself that the bogey of bogus societies was raised by the 
witnesses who have given Mr. Wild such tribulation, he gives them 
the distinction of having done so. Seemingly he will not credit their 
opposing Lordships with sufficient acumen or energy to have raised 
the bogey themselves; and the very lame and impotent conclusion 
he comes to is that no bogey exists. Mr. Wild will not reassure 
the poor, fear-stricken peers.on this score, it is to be feared; and as 
he does not attempt to show, as he might have done, that with the 
law as it at present stands societies can exist and make undisclosed 
profits (the Albert Hall concerts, for instance), and that therefore 
the registration which Mr. Judge asked to be made compulsory is 
necessary now, his criticism is a failure, and that which is valuable 
in it—and there is much which is both pointed and valuable—will 
be rendered unserviceable to the cause he has espoused. What pur- 
pose Mr. Wild hopes to serve by urging that Mr. Judge’s expectations 
of a wide extension of the Sunday Lecture Movement are visionary 
and absurd it is difficult to comprehend. The Legislature is either 
being asked to respond to a wide-felt desire for greater freedom on 
the part of the community at large, or it is being asked to legislate 
for the London Sunday Lecture Society and a few select friends. If 
the latter, then the author of the pamphlet might*have been at more 
pains to conceal the fact. Mr. Wild argues as though he knew he 
was committing a sin, but would urge in defence that it is only a 
little one. The omission of any reference to the evidence as to the 
suppression of art collections opened for payment, and to the question 
of music, are other defects in this work, which may be briefly summed 
up as a very weak piece of special pleading directed against a decision 
which was made first and the arguments for it supplied afterwards. 
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Contemporary Exterature: 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


WE are not favourably impressed with Mr, Anthony Wilkin’s On 
the Nile with a Camera.’ Two considerations, the author tells us, 
prompted him to produce this book. One was the comparative 
absence of tolerable photographs of places of interest in the Nile 
Valley, and the other the extraordinary amount of public interest in 
Egypt and the Egyptians being shown in England at the present 
time. 

We do not wish to be unkind, but we are bound to say that 
Mr. Wilkin has not done much in the present volume to mitigate the 
alleged want of really good photographs from the Nile Valley. A 
féw are good and others fair, but very many are miserably poor, and 
of those which are good we have seen many better in other books of 
Egyptian travel. A very large number are much too fogyed for 
reproduction and should have been omitted altogether. 

Two omissions should also have been made in the text—viz., 
feeble witticisms and hackneyed quotations. Nothing irritates more : 
they neither instruct nor amuse. What might have been a highly 
interesting work has been spoilt in the making. 

Until we read With the Dutch in the East? by Captain W. Cool, 
translated by Mr. E. J. Taylor, we must confess that we had never 
even heard of the Dutch military expedition against Lombock in 1894. 
The book, however, is something more than a mere chronicle of 
military operations. Captain Cool gives a very interesting account 
of Lombock and its curious inhabitants, the Sassaks, and of their 
oppressors, the Balinese. It was at the invitation of the former that 
the Dutch intervened to save them from the intolerable persecution, 
and indeed utter extermination by the ruling race of Bali. The 
first expedition, under General Vitter, ended disastrously, the force, 
after nearly attaining their object—viz., the submission of the 
Rajah of Lombock—without firing a shot, was treacherously attacked 
and compelled to retreat to its base, Ampenan, a seaport where the 
Dutch fleet was anchoring. Reinforcements having arrived, General 
Vetter once more took the field, and after an obstinate resistance at 
the principal towns, Tjakra Nagara fell, the Crown Prince being 
killed in its defence. With the fall of this city the rest of the royal 

1 On the Nile with a Camera. By Anthcny Wilkin. With 111 Illustrations. 
London: T, Fisher Unwin. 1896. 

2 With the Dutch in the East. An outline of the Military Operations in Lombock, 
1894. Giving also a Popular Account of the Native Characteristics, Architecture, 
Methods of Irrigation, Agricultural Pursuits, Folklore, Religious Customs and a 
History of the Introduction of Islamism and Hinduism into the Island. By Capt. W. 
Cool (Dutch Engineers). Translated from the Dutch by E. J. Taylor. With a 
copious Index, a small Glossary of Foreign Words, and a list of Authorities quoted. 


Illustrated by G. B. Hooyer, late Lieut.-Colonel of the Dutch Indian Army, &c. 
London: Luzac & Co., Publishers to the India Office. 1897. 
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family surrendered and were exiled to Batavia, and so the Lombock 
dynasty came to an end, and the island passed into the hands of the 
Netherlands Government. 

Little has hitherto been known of the Sassaks owing to the 
stringent measures taken by the Balinese rulers to keep out 
foreigners, and Mr. Taylor needs no excuse for introducing English 
readers to Captain Cool’s valuable contribution to the history of the 
Dutch in the East. The translation appears to have been well done, 
although here and there the style is somewhat stilted. There are 
several careless printer’s errors. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


THE style of the late Archbishop of Canterbury’s work, entitled, 
Cyprian: His Life, His Work, His Times,’ is exceedingly 
fascinating. The book was evidently a “labour of love.” The 
introduction, which deals with “ Carthage and her Society,” might 
be read with as much interest as the opening chapters of Flaubert’s 
Salammbo. ‘Take this fine passage: “ Faintly then we may picture 
to ourselves a material something not wholly unlike what Carthage 
was. Scarcely any city yields so many scenes. The streets 
gathering themselves in unique symmetry to the feet of sudden 
steeps and many-tinted marble heights, or opening full on the 
glistening quays and the breathless harbour, graceful hills about it, 
crowned with shrines and villas, great levels spreading in chaise or 
garden; low difficult hills, with artificial passages, which yoked 
the neck of its foreland; the vast lake where navies of com- 
merce and of pleasure rode close to the streets, severed by a 
thread from the open sea; mountain crests in snow watching from 
the distances, through all and over all the keen light and intense 
blue of Africa.” 

The life of Cyprian was remarkable in many ways. He was a 
great Carthaginian advocate, and in his time, all that is now under- 
stood by the influence of the Press was embodied in the great 
orators of the great African city. The author informs us that 
*‘ Africa, ‘ nurse of pleaders,’” added to the strength of Roman 
eloquence “fa fervour not unlike that with which Ireland has 
enriched the English Bar.” When he had achieved the most 
brilliant success in his great profession, he embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity, and became a Catechumen of the Church of Carthage. 
From the moment he joined the ranks of the Catechumens, he 


1 Cyprian: His Life, His Work, His Times. By Edward White Benson, D.D.,D.C.L., 
sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. London : Macmillan & Co. 
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devoted himself to perfect chastity. He also practised extreme 
liberality to palliate the incurable pauperism of his time. A work 
of Tertullian seems to have been instrumental in bringing about the 
conversion of Cyprian. In the midst of a corrupt society he began 
the practice of the severest Christian virtue. He sacrificed his 
farms and his gardens to the Christian cause. He became a deacon 
and afterwards a presbyter. Then he wrote on religious subjects, 
and was subsequently made Pope of Carthage. Eventually it fell to 
his lot to die as a martyr. The history of his great career has been 
admirably written by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
unnecessary to enter into the controversial points in the book. 
Whether Cyprian can be regarded as a supporter of Ultramontanism 
or as a Catholic of a different type, it must be acknowledged that he 
was one of the greatest and best men of his time. The work is a 
monument of research, and will be read with profound interest by all 
who care to trace the development of religious ideas in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. 

The new volume of the Times’ Biography of Eminent Persons’ 
includes admirable sketches of the late M. Taine, Lord Coleridge, 
M. Jules Ferry, the Czar Alexander III., and other remarkable 
individuals. 

Sketches of Travel in Normandy and Maine,’ by the late Mr. E, A. 
Freeman, must be classed amongst historical works, for the book is 
evidently intended to throw light on the history of the Normans. 
Mr. Freeman himself said that “the finished historian must be a 
traveller.” He was, indeed, a traveller in many lands, and an 
observer of various peoples. The work before us, though not pre- 
tentious, has its special value from an ethnological and antiquarian 
point of view. The great historian incidentally points out that 
“‘ between the Englishman and the Norman—at least the Norman 
of the Bessin—there can be, in point of blood, very little difference.” 
The accounts given in the book of old Norman battle-grounds and 
of the various styles of Norman architecture are most interesting. 

Professor George Saintsbury has written a thoroughly professorial 
book entitled The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory.* 
It is by no means as interesting as his experiments in modern 
criticism. 

The life of Sir Henry Parkes is a marvellous instance of a triumph 
over adversity by determination, ability, and grit. The future Prime 
Minister of New South Wales arrived in Sydney in 1839 with a wife, 
a baby, three shillings in his pocket, and the four-pound loaf at half- 
a-crown. How he reached success, in spite of these disadvantages, 


1 Biographies of Eminent Persons. Reprinted from the Times. Vol.v. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

2 Sketches ef Travel in Normandy and Maine. By E, A. Freeman. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 

3 The Flourishing of Romance and the Rise of Allegory. By George Saintsbury, M.A. 
Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
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is told in An Emigrant’s Home Letters.' His life has been well 
described as ‘‘ one of the romances of the nineteenth century.” 

A biographical sketch of Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D.,’ 
reprinted from The Biographer, will be read with considerable interest. 
Professor Corfield’s professional career was not merely a brilliant, 
but a useful one. He has further done good service as Chairman of 
the Sunday Society, and to his and Mark H. Judge's efforts, in con- 
junction with the action of others, may be attributed the opening of 
our national museums to the public on Sunday afternoons. 

A History of Rome,* extending.over three volumes, has been pro- 
duced by Messrs. Allcroft and Haydon, and it contains nearly all the 
available information on the subject, so far as it could be compressed 
into a limited space for educational purposes. T'he work will be 
found exceedingly useful. 

We have received the second volume of the Memoires de Mme. de 
Chastenay.* This ends the interesting memoirs of a woman who lived 
under the Ancien Régime, the Révolution, the Empire, the First 
Restoration, and the Cent Jours, Madame de Chastenay gives an 
interesting account of Fouché’s salon, her astronomical lessons 
with Arago and Chevreuil, and her conversation with Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Maria Theresa and Joseph I1., by the Rev. J. Franck Bright, 
Master of University College, Oxford, fully justifies Messrs. Macmillan 
and Co. continuing to issue their excellent “ Foreign Statesmen 
Series.” 

The political work of Maria Theresa runs into a second volume, 
entitled Joseph JI., which depends on the close continuity of the 
two reigns. For fifteen years Joseph was associated with his mother 
as co-regent, and during that time his influence was constantly 
increasing. These two interesting volumes will be much appreciated 
by the general reader and student alike. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Mr. W. P. Ker’s work, Epic and Romance,’ is an admirable study 
of a great subject. The portion of the book dealing with Icelandic 


1 An Emigrant’s Ilome Letters. By Henry Parkes. Sydney: Angus & Robertson. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall. 

2 Professor W. H. Corfield, M.A., M.D. Reprinted from tke Biographer. London : 
King. Sell & Railton. 

bd Siistory of Rome. Three Volumes. By A. H. Allcroft and J. H. Haydon. 
London: W. B. Clive. 

4 Memoires de Madame de Chastenay. Tome2. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

- Maria Theresa and Joseph 1I, By Rev. J. Franck Bright. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 

6 Epic and Romance. By W.P. Ker. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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literature shows profound research. There is a tendency to ignore 
the radical distinction between epic and dramatic poetry in some 
portions of the work. Mr, Ker, however, makes his point of view 
very clear, even where we may differ from him in opinion. 

The Last Throw,’ by Alice M..Diebl, is a very overstrained speci- 
men of fiction. The plot is unreal, and the most we can say for the 
book is that it is fairly well written. 

Guavas the Tinner* is marked by the power exhibited in most of 
Mr. S. Baring-Gould’s other stories. It is a fine, vigorous book, 
worthy of the gifted romancist who gave us Mehalah, 

A Short Innings,* by “ Tivoli,” is described as “‘a Public School 
Episode.” It is a rather entertaining book, and ought to suit 
juvenile as well as older readers. There is nothing exceptional 
about it, but it is free from absolute dulness. 

My Yarns of Sea-Foam and Gold-Dust* is one of those books 
which will be read with pleasure, in spite of its defects from the 
standpoint of literary form. Captain Charles Clark has evidently 
had some curious adventures, and he tells them in a “ slap-dash” 
style, which may please readers who like a good story, no matter how 
rough the language in which it is told. 

Fate’s Fetters’ is the name of a novel translated by Mrs. F. 
Hooper Dixon from the original, which is the work of Jean de la Bréte. 
There is not much liveliness in the book, but it is readable enough, 
though very commonplace. 

The Landlord at Lion’s Head* is a characteristically American 
novel. The opening chapter reminds us forcibly of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. In this book Mr. Howells abandons that affectation of 
contempt for everything that is outside the range of the common- 
place, and gives us a real live story. Certainly the narrative is not 
sustained in the same fashion as one of Mr. Hardy’s novels; but 
there is genuine merit, of its kind, in The Landlord at the Lion’s 
Head, and we recommend it to all- lovers of good fiction. 

The Hidden Truth, and other Poems,’ is the title of a volume which 
certainly is not likely to enrich the already extensive field of poetic 
literature. Some of the verses are philosophic enough, but as poetry 
they do not reach a high level. 

The little volume containing Richard Wagner's Letters to August 
Roeckel ° is more than interesting. Roeckel was more of a politician 


1 The Last Throw. By Alice M. Diebl. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2 Guavas the Tinner. By 8. Baring-Gould. London: Methuen & Co. 

8 A Short Innings. A Public School Episode. By ‘‘Tivoli.” London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 

4 My Yarns of Sea-Foam and Gold-Dust. By Capt. C. Clark. London: Digby, 
Long & Co. 

5 Fate's Fetters. By I. de la Brete. Translated by Mrs. F. Hooper Dixon. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 

®° The Landlord at Lion’s Head. By William D. Howells. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 7 The Hidden Truth, By D. Nokaed. London: W. Stevens & Co. 

8 Richard Wagner's Letters to August Roeckel. Translated by Eleanor C. Sellar. 
With ar Introductory Essay by H. C. Chamberlain, Bristol: Arrowsmith. 
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than an artist, but he understood and appreciated Wagner, who held 
revolutionary views concerning both art and society. Here is one 
strong passage in these letters: ‘“ How unworthy—how, to put it 
frankly, absolutely contemptible—our art of the present day is, has 
at last become apparent now that it has cast aside all sense of 
shame and openly acknowledged that its one concern is to be a 
paying business.” It is clear that Wagner was the sworn foe of 
utilitarianism. 

The lover of poetry will find delight in the perusal of the little 
volume entitled Selections from the Works of Sir Lewis Morris. 
Though not a great poet, Sir Lewis Morris possesses “ the -great 
poetic heart,” and in such a poem as “Gwen” he reaches a very 
high level of thought and imagination. At the same time, there is 
a great falling off in the verses “Civitas Dei,” which appear at the 
close of the volume, They are of the commonplace, didactic order, 
and might well have been left unwritten. 

Joie Morte,’ by Jean Laurenty, is a rather morbid type of French 
novel. It professes to be the life-story of a girl who, with naturally 
pure instincts, becomes demoralised by intercourse with the world, 
and ends miserably. The book is, however, powerfully written, 

Lucienne* is the title of a very dramatic story in which female 
character is studied very minutely. The novel ends tragically and 
is not altogether pleasant reading. 

Bas Bleu‘ is the clever work of a woman who possesses the gift of 
sympathy in an extraordinary degree. The principal story in this 
volume is charmingly written. A little sketch which follows 
Bas Bleu, entitled “ La Veillé de Jour de ]’An,” is full of tenderness 
and beauty 

D’Eglise Libre*® might perhaps be described as a controversial 
work. It can, however, be regarded as a purely literary discussion 
of the question of religion. It is well written, and the author, though 
taking rather narrow views, shows that he understands the trend of 
modern thought. 

Ballyronan ® professes to be an Irish novel, but the author knows 
little about the Irish brogue or the inner life of the Irish peasantry. 
The story itself is readable ; but as a picture of Irish life Ballyronan 
is unreliable. 

Fiction has well-nigh exhausted the subject of hereditary wicked- 
ness. This is the theme with which The Keslyns of Cather Castle’ 
mainly deals. There is an element of religiosity in the book which 
has a slightly artificial tone. The dénodment is not quite satisfactory. 

1 Selections from the Works of Sir Lewis Morris, London: Kegan Paul, Triibner 
and Co. 2 Joie Morte. Par Jean Laurenty. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

3 Inucienne. Par Aymaric Prince. Paris: P. V. Stock. 

+ Bas Bleu. Par Henriette Bezancon. Paris: Librairie Plon. 

5 [)Eglise Libre. Paris: P. V. Stock. 


6 Ballyronan. By Rupert Alexander. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
7 The Keslyns of Cather Castle. By R. F. Eldridge. London: Digby, Long & Co. 
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However, the author has the power of telling a story well, and if he 
were less fond of straining probability he would succeed in producing 
a better novel. 

In the Name of Liberty, by Florence Marryat, is an attack on the 
Fenians, who are confounded with the-Anarchists. The plot of the 
novel is very far-fetched. A husband and wife are separated by the 
agency of a gang of political desperadoes. The husband goes to 
America on a desperate mission, accompanied by a lovely Irish girl, 
while the wife finds employment in England as a female detective. 
Eventually it transpires that the erring husband is the unacknowledged 
son of an Irish nobleman whose assassination had been planned by 
dynamiters. How unreal all this is! And yet the book is not 
ill-written, as might be expected from a novelist of Florence Marryat’s 
ability. 

| Ruby Blythe and other Poems? is the title of a small volume of 
verses by William J. Tate. Some of Mr. Tate’s verses are full of 
poetic fancy, and he shows a passionate love of flowers. There is, 
moreover, @ strongly amorous element, but of a refined type, in some 
of the poems in the volume. 

A good manual of English literature is a boon to students who 
find it hard to wade through a sea of criticism. This want is supplied 
by the Handbook of English Literature,* written originally by Mr. 
Austin Dobson and admirably revised by Professor Hall Griffin. 
Within the compass of about 350 pages there is contained a great 
deal of valuable information on English authors who died up to 
1897. Here and there the opinions of the best critics are aptly 
quoted, and the book may be relied on as a first-rate account of the 
lives and works of English writers, 

1 In the Name of Liberty. By Florence Marryat. London: Digby, Long & Co. 

2 Ruby Blythe and other Poems. By William J. Tate. London: Digby, Long & Co. 


3 Handbook of English Literature. By Austin Dobson. Revised by Prof. Hall 
Griffin. London: Lockwood & Son. 
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